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PEEFAC 


Ana, depatling, leave behind 



"piOGEAPHY h History teaching by example. It is the basis 
of all historical structures. The Chronicles of the nations 
are composed of the sayings and doings of their men and women. 
These make up the sum of History. 

Sallust says, "I have often heard that Quintus Maximus, Pal> 
lios Scipio, and. other renowned persons of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, used to say that, whenever they beheld tho images 
of their ancestors, they felt their minds vehemently excited to 
virtne. It could not be the wax, nor the marble, that possessed 
this power ; but the recollections of their great actions kindled 
a generous flame in their breasts, which could not be quelled 
tin they, also, by Virtue, had acquired equal fame and glory." 

It is with the earnest desire of producing precisely auch effeeta 
upon the minds and hearts of the young people of our country, 
that this volume has been prepared — that these images have been 
set up. The Roman youth were excited to great, and generous, 
and virtuous deeds, by the sight of material objects and the 
voices of Orators. Our youth have their aspirations for noble 
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achievements awakened and cherished more hy the silent y(*t 
potent ministration of Books which tell of men worthy to he 
imitated as examples, or studied aa warnings, than hy merely 



The materials for this book have been drawn from tho Annals 
of the United States of America, aa Colonies and as a Federal 
Republic. Such persons have been selected, as examples, who 
seemed to illustrate by their lives, some spewal phase in the po- 
litical, religious, and social life of our country, during its won- 
derful progress from its earliest settlement untU the present 
time, I have endeavored to present such prominent points of 
character and deeds, in their lives, as would give the reader a 
general idea of their relative position in the history of their 
times ; and have also aimed to mate the brief sketches so at- 
tractive and suggestive, as to excite a desire in the young to 
know more of these characters and their historical relations, and 
thus to persuade tbem to enter upon the pleasant and profitable 
employment of studying the prominent persons and events of 
our Republic. If this volume shall achieve that result, the 
pleasnre experienced by the Author in the preparation of it, will 
be distributed according to his desire. 
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JOHN WINTIIROP. 

rE Pasnni Fathebb' planted the seeds of the Plymouth. Colony, amid the 
December anowa, m 1820. Eight yeaiB afterward other emigrants, with 
John Bcdicott ftt their head, as governor, fouaded the colony of the Massa- 
chuBBtta Bay, at Salem, In 1629, John Winthrop, a wealthy Puritan, resolved 
to convert his large estate into money, end link his fortunes with this new 
colony. He was chosen to Bucceed Endicott, as governor, before he left EnglamJ, 
and soon after his arrival in June, 1630, he chose the peninsula of Shawmut, on 
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10 WILLIAM BREWSTEE. 

wMch the wtj of Boston now Btands, for a residance, beoaaae pure water gushed 
from Hb Wlls. Shere lie founded the future metropolis of New England. ' 

John Winthrop was Lorn in firoton, Suffolk county, England, on Uie lath of 
June, 1587, and was educated for the profession of the law. Theoli^cal studies 
possessed greater charmia Ibr him, and the peculiar eerlousnesa of his mind led 
him to Puntaoism,' as he found it at the beginning of King Oharlea' reign. 
Because of hia many admirable qualities, he was chosen governor unfler Uie 
eWter granted in 1629, and was Hierefore really the Jirst governor of Massa- 
chusetts, notwithstantling the earlier services of Endicott, hb head of the actual 
eettlers. 

Winthrop held his first courl, composed of deputy-governor Dudley und mem- 
bers of the Council, on the 23ii of August, 1630, under a large tree at Charles- 
; and the first topic brought under coaaideration was a stiikiNe jrrosision 
' " ' Mr. TVinthrop was a man of great benevolence, 

his servants among the people at meal-time, on 
o report the condition of their tables. When 
informed of any who appeared to want, he ^waya sent a supply from his own 
abundant*. He was aJso merciful as a magistrate, for he conddered it expe- 
dient to temper tbe severiiy of law with more lenity in an infent colony than in 
a settled State. Becanseof his lenily toward offenders, he was charged, in 1636, 
of dealing "too remissly in point of jcistioe." The ministers decided that "the 
safety of the gospel" required more rigor; and, contrary to the motion^ of his 
own liberal heart, he was obliged to yieW. So zealous were the chief men of 
the colony in fiivor of rigorous discipline, that deputy Dudley, a bigot of the 
strictest stamp, was chosen governor, in place of Winthrop, in 1634 ; but the 
latter was re-elected in 1637, aad held the office of chief magistrate most of the 
time, until his death. 

Governor Winthrop oame to America a wealthy man, but died quite poor. 
His benevolent heart kept his hand continually open, and he dispensed comforts 
to the needy, without stint. He regarded all men as equally dear in the eyes 
ofiheirMaker, yet his BM-ly education bhnded liim to the dignity of tms democ- 
racy. He regarded it with much dis&vor ; and when the people of Connedjcut 
asked Ms advice concerning the oi^anization of a government, he replied, " The 
best part of a community is always the least, and of that least part the wiser 
are still less." He had httle faith in "the people." Worn out with toils and 
afflictions, this feithful and upright magistrate entered upon his final rest on Uie 
seUt of March, 1649, at tJie age of Hitj-oneyeavs. 



WILLIAM BKEWSTER. 

ONE of the noblest of the Pilgrim Fathers, was William Brawatcr, the spiritual 
guide of these who knd^ on Plymonth Kock, in bleak December, ] 620. 
Ha was bom in England in 1560, and was educated at Cambridge. William 
Davidson, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador to HoUand, was his friend and patron 
in youth. When a wicked poiiey caused the Queen to disgrace and even de- 
atroy innocent men, Davidson, who had berai appointed Secretary of State, was 
a great sufferer. Brewster, with a grateful loyalty, adhered to him as long as 
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STEPHEN DAY. 11 

he could serve him, and liisn retired among his friends in the North of England. 
Hia religious zeal there burned brightly, and his haad and purse were ever open 
in weE-doing. He finally became disgusted with the assumptions and tyranny 
of the Established Church, aod joined a sodelj- of separatists, under the pastoral 
care of John Kobinson. Mr. Brewster's bouse was their Sabbatb meeting-place 
for worship ; and when, finally, these non-conformists were obliged to flee from 
hierarchical persecution, that good Christian attempted to leave friends and 
country, and follow. He was arrested, with btbera, and imprisoned at Boston, 
in Lhieoloshire, in 1607 ; but as soon sa he obtained his liberty, he sailed for 
Holland. His estate had become esiiaimted, and at Leyden he opened a school 
fbr instmction in Hie Er^hsh language. He also estahliehed a printing-press 
there, and published several books. 

Mr. Brewster was greatly beloved, and was chosen an elder in file church at 
leyden, over which his old pastor presided. It was in that capacity that he 
siulod, with " tlie youngest and strongest" of Mr. Eobinsou's flodt, in the May 
Flower, late in 1620. He aufffered and rejoiced with the Pilgmms, in all their 
strMjge Tidssltudes ; and for ahnost nine years, he was the only regular dis- 
penser of the Word of Life to the Puritans, in the little church at Plymoutb. 
He preached twice every Sunday ; but could never be persuaded to administer 
the sacraments. It was in that church at Plymouth that the largest Uber^ was 
first granlfid to the laity. It was a common practice for a qu^fJon to be pro- 
pounded on the Sabbath, and all who felt " gifted" were allowed to spealc 
upon ii This liberty finally became a great annoyance to the mmisters, and 
much difficulty ensued. It had free scope while Elder Brewster officiated, but 
when Rev. Italph Smith was settled as pastor over the Plymoutli church, he en- 
deavored to ohecii it Elder Brewster died on the 16th of April, 1044, at the 
age of eighty-three years. 



STEPHEN DAY. 

'I'mE first printer who practiced his art within the domain of the United States 
J. was Stephen Day, a native of London. Tbe fier. Jesse Qlover, one of the 
earliest patrons of Harvard College, presented that institution with a font of 
type, and oHiers contributed money to buy a press. In 1638, Mr. Glover, then 
in London, engaged Day to accompany bim ta America, to t^e charge of the 
printing-house at Cambridge. Glover died on the voyage, bat Day arrived in 
safety, with his patron's widow and children, and commenced work in January, 
1639. His first production was The Freeman's Oaffi,; and soon afterward he 
printed an Aiiaartac made by a mariner named Pierce, in which the year begins 
with March. The first iniofc— the first one printed in America — waa the Fsaiima 
in Mster, containing three hundred pa^es, and was known as The Say Psaim 
Book. He printed several Almanacs, and also some astronomical calculations by 
Urian Oak^ then a youth, and afterward President of Harvard College. 

Day w^ an unskilfiil printer; yet, being the only one in tbe colony, he wus 
so much esteemed, that the general court of Massachusetts granted him three 
hundred acres ofland, inl641. He frectnently complained that his printing was 
unprofitable. He continued in the busmen unlal the hegmning of 1649, when 
lus establishment went into the hands of Samuel Greene, who came to Cam- 
bric^e with his parents at the age of sixteen years. Greene oontiuued the 
business until near the close of the century, and many writers have gpoken of 
him M Oie first printer. Day expired at Cambridge, on the 22d of December, 
1683, at the age of about fif^-eight years. 
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BENJAMIN CHURCH. 

'VTEST to Mil^ Standish, tte warrior-pagrim oC the May Flower, Benjaioin 
ll Churali was the most distiBguished tailitary hero in early New England 
history. He waa bora at' Plymouth, MasBachasetta, in 1839, and waa ioatnieted 
in the trade of a carpenter, by his father. He weut to Duxbnrj to reside, and 
waa porsning his vocation there when King Philip's war broke out.' That great 
diief of the Wampaooags had long kept inviolate the treaty made with the 
white people by his father, Maasasoit ; but when provocations multiplied — when 
he saw spreading setUements reducing his domains, acre by acre, brealting up 
his hunting grounds, diminishmg his flaheriea, and menacing his nation wilii 
servitude or acnibilaljon, — his patriotism was aroused, and he willingly listened 
to the hot jnung warriors around Mm, who eounselled a war of eiteraiination 
against the Enghsh. Phihp struclc the first blow at Swanzey, thirl 
south-west Irom Plymouth | and for almost a year this dreadfiil vi 
and extended even to the valley of tbe ConnecUeut river. Nearly all of the 
Hew Englaud trihes joined Philip in hia enterprise. The white peoplo banded, 
and struck the savages witii vigorous Wows in aE directions. Among thou: 

1. PhllJjurosaaQnotMMBSSoJt. snd ha aofl his bnrthBr m 16 rvamed rMpMliralT PbtUp aid Ale^ 
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MILES sTAinjisn, 13, 

leadora, CaptaiaOhurohwas the bravest of tlie brave; andin the Spring of 1878 
he completely broke the power of the New England tribca. Almost three 
thouaaiid Indiana had been slain or had bowed in submiaaion, and Philip was a 
huEted fugitive. He waa chased from place to place, and reftisBd to yield. Ha 
cleft the head of a warrior who dared to propose sabmiB^on ; and a curse upon 
the white people waa ever upon his lips. At length the "last of the Wampa- 
aoagB " was compelled to yield t« the pressure of circmnatauces, He went 
atealthily back to the home of hia fathers, at Mount Hope. Soon hia wiffe and 
son were made prisoners, and hia spirit drooped. "Now my heart breaks," 
said the brave warrior; "I am ready to die." A few days afterward a feithleaa 
Indian shot him.in a Bwamp, and Captain Ohurch, with his own sword, cut off 
the dead aachem'a head. Lacking the magnGuimity of a trae soldier, the pro- 
fessed ChristiMi leader disfigured tbe senseless Iwdy. then quaitored it^ and hung 
it upon trees, declaring, " Forasmuch as be caused many an Bnglishman'a 
body to lie unburied and rot alwve the ground, not one of his bones shall be 
buried." lie ohieftein'a head waa carried to Plymouth on a pole, where it waa 
exposed ibr isevera! years, and his right hand was sent to the governor of Mas- 
aadiusetta. The rude sword of ChunJi which cut off Philip's head is now a 
cherished relic in ths library of the Hiatoricsl Society of the " Old Bay State." 

If we censure Church's want of magnanimity as a soldier, what shall we say 
of the Christian diarily of the Plymouth people in the dispoaa] of King Philip's 
son. It was a subject for serious consideration. Some of the elders of Uie 
church proposed putting him to death; while the more merdful ones proposed 
to sell him into slavery in Bermuda. The most profitabk measure appeared the 
Mndest, and the innocent child was sold into perpetual bondage. 

Captain Church lived many years afler the war, at different places in the 
vicinity of Narraganset Bay, in Rhode lahmd. His last place of residence was 
Little Compton, where, on the nth of January, 1718, he was thrown from a 
horse. He waa very oorpulenti and the shock of his fall ruptured a blood 
veaeel, which caused his death in the course of a few hours, at the age of 
nine years. 



MILES STANDISH. 

THE " Hero of New England," as Captain Standish is called, was, like many 
other heroes and great men, rather diminutive in person. Hubbard, the his- 
torian,' saya, when speaking of him, " A htfle oiiimney ia aoon fired ; so was the 
Plymouth captain, a man of very small stature, yet of a very hot and angry 
temper." He was bom in Lancashire, England, about the year 1B84. He was 
a soldier by profession, and waa serving in the Netherlands when Mr. Robinson, 
with his PuGBlK flock, settled at Leyden. There he joined the Puritans, and 
eajne with them to America, in the May Flower. When that vessel anchored in 
Cape Cod Bay, and it was thought expedient to explore the bleak shore to find 
a good landing-place, Standish was among the first to volunteer for the service. 
He was one of those who passed the first Christian Sabbath, after their arrival, 
in deep snow upon a barren island in Plymouth harbor ; and he w^ the second 
ipan who stepped upon Plymouth Rock. 

Standish waa very serviceable to the English when the Indians showed tngna 
of hoatllity, and they relied much upon hia military skill and personal bravery. 
"Wherever the dutira of his profession ealied him, there he waa always found. 
Two years after the eataWishment of the Puritans at Plymouth, he was called to 
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14 ISAAC ALLERTOH^ 

protect a new colony at "Wissaguseet (now Weymouth), who had exasperated 
the Indians by begging and stealing. They had been aent over by a wealthy 
London merchant, and most of them were quite unfit for the buaineiss of found- 
ing a state. The Indians resolved to defilioy Uiem ; bul, through Tiie agency 
of Massasoit, a firm friend of ibe English, the conspiracy was revealed to the 
PljiQOuth people in time for Ca^itwv Standish to march Wiither with a amall 
company and avert the blow. When he arrived, his anger was fiercely kindled 
hj the insolenea of Peckauot, the chie^ and his few followers. Pecksuot 
sharpened his knife in Ihe'presence of Standish, and said, " Though you are a 
great captain, you are but a UtUe man ; and though I be no sachem, yet I am 
ft man of great strength and courage." Standish had the prudence to check 
his resentment ; but the nest day, when tiie chiell and about the same number 
of his foUowera as Standiah had witii bim, were in a room with the white 
people, the captain gare a signal, and five of the savages were slam. Standish 
enatched Peoksaot's knife from him, and with it slew ita owner. When Mr. 
EobiiKoa (the ori^nal pastor of the Pilbrims, and who remained in Holland) 
heard of this event, he wrote to the Church of Plymouth "to consider the dis- 
position of their captain, who was of a warm temper. He hoped that the Lord 
had aent bim among them for good, if they used him i^ht; bul he doubled 
whether there waa not wanting that tenderness of liie life of man, made after 
God's image, which was meet; and be thought that it would have been happy 
if they had converted some before they bad killed any," 

Capfeun Standish settled inDuxbury, Maasaohusetts, about 1631; and aplace 
near his residence is slill called Captain's Hill. During almost the whole tune 
of his residence in Wie colony, he was an assistant magistrate. He died at his 
bouse ill Duxbury, in the year 1656. 



ISAAC ALLEETON. 

THE ifojiiTiM/w passengers may all bo considered " distinguished Americans," 
because they left their birth-land forever, and became founders and citizens 
of a now cmph'o in this Western World. Of the noble band who signed a con- 
stitution of government' in the cabin of the May Slower, at Cape Cod, Isaac 
Allertonwaa ibe fifth b> append his name to that inatruraenL He survived the 
terrors of the first wiuIot in New England.^ afterwiad became the agent of tie 
setHera to negotiating the purchase of the new possessions from those of the 
company in London, who had furnished coital for the enterprise;^ and, aa an 
enterpriang trader, became the founder of Uie commerce of New England. He 
est^lisbed a trading post near the mouth of the Kennebeek, in 1621, and made 
several business voyages to England. He also established tradmg posts at 
Penobscot and MacMaa. In ]635,heopened a profitable trade with New Haven, 
New Amsterdam, Virginia, and even with the West Indies. He finally made 
New Amsterdam (now New York) his chief phioe of readence, and traced prin- 
cipally in tobacco. In 16*3, when the English began to exert a considerable 
influence in the a^rs of Hew Amsterdam, and a council of eight men repre- 
sented the people, Mr. Allerton was chosen to fill a seat m that body. 

1. The BrBt wTittm conalUuIion adopted Tty a fras people. 

3. eoitie London merctmnln formed a partnerahlp Willi the PiEOniHS, ood ^rnifib^d capllsT Tor tte 
Teacrvad lintll the end of sereD year£. The communiiy a^alem dlil not work well, 'arid at iLe end of the 
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Mr. Allerton was accompaniecl in, the May Flower by his wife and fourchil- 
drea. His wife died soon after their arrival ; and in 1621, he married Fear, a 
daughter of Elder Brewster, the spiritual guide of the Pilgkqi adFenturers.' 
Slie, also, died in 1634. He was again marrried, for we have an acoouat of 
his sMpwrect, with his mfe. on the coast of Massaehusetta, in 1644. The tima 
and place of bis death is not known, some asserting that he returned to England, 
and others that he died ia the city of New Amsterdam (Hew York), in 1659. 



OANONIOIJS. 

OWE of the most renowned Bacliems among the Few Ei^land tribes was 
Canonicus, the head of tfie Narragansets when the Pilgmm Sa-Thees Ibund- 
ed New Plymonth. He regarded the advent of the white men wiih a JKiIons 
fear; and in 1632, feeling etroi^, with about five thousand fighting men around 
him, he sent a challenge to Governor Bradford, of the PlymouUi colony, not- 
withstanding Massaaoi^ the ohief aaoham of the Waonpanoags, was the friend 
of the English. His token of defiance was a bundle of arrows, tied with a 
snr^e skin. Bradford sagaciously filled the skin with powder and ball, and 
sent it back to Canonicus. The chief had never seen the like before, and he 
regarded these sabstancea with superstitious awe. They were sent from village 
to village, and excited so much alarm, that the sachem sued for peace, and made 
a treaty of frLaniitMp, which he never violated; notwithataading, he often re- 
ceived provocatioQS tbat would have justified liim in scatterii^ all compacts to 
the winds. 

When Roger "Williams became an exile from Massachusetts, lie found a Mend 
in Canonicus, who gave Mm all the land in the vicinity of Providence, for a set- 
tlement. "WilliaraB found more love and generous sentiment in the heart of that 
forest monarob than among his own countrymen at Boston. When the Pequot 
war broke out in 1631, Canonicus stood firmly in defence of the English; and 
a deputation from Maasachuaetta, who appeared before his island throne opposite 
Newport, were received with friendly assurances. His palace was a building 
6fl;y feet in length, made of upright poles, covered with branches and mats. 
The royal dinner ^ven to the ambassadors consisted of boiled chestnuts for 
bread, plenty of venison, and a dessert of boiled pudding made of pounded In- 
dian com, well filled with whortle-berries. After again assuring the ambassadors 
of bis friendly mtentions,, be advised the Pequots to bury the hatchet They 
refused to listsn, and were utterly destroyed by the combined forces of the Eng- 
lish, the Narraganaets, ths Mohegans, and the Niantics. 

In 1638, Canonicus began to feel the inflrmitiea of age, and resigned his gov- 
ernment into the hands of his nephew, Miantonomoh. That chief was afterward 
made a prisoner by TjBoas, "the last of the Moh^ans," and murdered by the 
consent of the English. ITie resentment of Canonicus was aroused, and he could 
hardly be restrsuned ft'oni declaring war against the white people. Prudent 
counsels prevailed in his cabinet, and peace was mwntained. In the beautiful 
month of June, I64t, this "wise and peaceable prince," as Williams calls him, 
died at Ms seat on Conannicut Island, opposite Newport, at tlio age of eighty- 
five years. 
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POCAHONTAS. 



SUCH was the sweet little Indian girl, the iavorite daughter of the powerful 
Emperor of tlia Powhatan Confederacy! in Vii^ia, when the white people 
lad the foundations of a new empire there. "Whea a ^W for a settlement was 
chosen, Captain Smith, the boldest of tliose eM-ly adyenturers, penetrated the 
interior, an(i waa tafcon prisoner. Hto captor carried him in tiiumph from vil- 
lage to village, and tien presented him to the Emperor, in Mb forest palace at 
"Werowocomoco. Smith was condemned to die. With his arma pinioned, aad 
his head upon a huge stone, he was doomed to have his hrans daahed out by a 
blow from a club. When the execntionar advanced, Pocahontas, then a girl 
ten or twelve years of age, leaped from her father's side, where she aat Hem- 
bling, clasped the head of Smith, in her arms, and implored his life. 



IS*E," 



The Emperor yielded, and S; 
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, Two years after tbis event, the Indians ibrmed a conspiracy to exterminaM 
the white people. Again Pocahontas became an angel of deliverance. During 
a dark and stormy night she left her father's cabin, aped to Jamestown, informed 
Smith of his danger, and was hact to her couch beftire dawn. It waa no won- 
der that the English regarded the Indian princesa with great esteem ; and yet, 
when Smith had left the colony, and indolence and licentiousnesB had fijll sway, 
that gentle g^cl was ruthlesaly torn from her kindred, and held a, prisoner on 
board of an English vessel Ai^all, a rough, half-piralical mariner, desirons of 
extorting advantageous terms of peace from her fether, bribed a savage, by tha 
gift of a copper kettle, to betray her Into his hands. Powhatan loved his child 
tenderly, and offered Ave hundred bushels of com, and a promjae of friendship 
toward the English, for her ransom. But other bonds, more holy than those of 
Argall, now detained her. While on the ship, a mutual attachment had budded 
and blossomed between her and John Rolfe, a fine young Englishman, of good 
Eimily. With the consent of her father, Pocahontas received Christian baptism, 
with the title of "the Lady Rebecca," and she and her lover were married. 

In leiS, Pocahontas accompanied her husband to England, where she waa 
received at Court with h11 the distinction due to a princess. But the silly 
bigot on the throne was highly indignant because one of his stiig'ects had: dared to 
. marry a lady of royal blood, and ahsurdly apprehended that Rolfe might lay 
clwm "to the crown of Virginial" Afraid of the royal displeasure. Captain 
Smith, who was then in England, would not allow her to call him/aiftef, as she 
desired to do. Slie could not comprehend the cause ; and her tender, simple 
heart was greatly grieved ij what seemed to be his want of afFection for her. 
She remaned in Engl^id about a year ; and when ready to embark for America 
with her husband, ^e was taken sick, and died at Graveaend, in the flowery 
month of June, ISIV, when not quite twenty-two years of age. She left one 
son, Thomas Rolfe, who t^erward became quite a distinguislied man in Vu'- 
ginia. His only child waa a daughter, and from her some of the leading fam- 
ilies in Virginia trace their descent. Among these were the Boilings, Hem- 
mings, Murrays, Guys, Eldridges and Randolphs. The late John Randolph, of 
Eoanoke, boasted of bis descent from the Indian princess. 



JOHN ELIOT. 

GREAT efforts have been made from time to time to Chrialjaniae portions of 
the aboriginals of our country, but none have been more sucoeBsftil tlian 
those put forth during the early days of New England settlements, by one who 
has been justly termed the Apostle to the Indiana. John EUot was bom in 
Essex county, England, in 1804. He waa educated at the university of Catn- 
bridge, and was engaged in school teadiing for aeveral years. He became a 
gospel minister; and in 1631, arrived at Boston, and commenced ministerial 
labors there. He waa afterward associated with Mr. Wilde at the head of a 
congri^atlcn in Roxbury ; and these, with Richard Mather, were appointed, in 
1639, to make a new metrical version of the Psalma. 

Looking out upon the dusky tribes around him, the heart of Mr. Eliot was 
troubled by a view of their apirjtual destitution, and he resolved to preach the 
gospel among those heathen neighbors. The twenty tribes known to the Eng- 
lish spoke a similar lai^uage, and when he had mastered it sufficient to be un- 
derstood by Ihem, he begaa his labors. His first sermon was preached to them 
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in tho present town of Newton, in October, 184B. He sawbloasoms of promise 
at that first gathering, and very soou fruit appeared, to his groat joy. Althougk 
violently opposed by the Indian priests, wtiosa "craft was in danger," and afio 
by some of the sachems and chiefe, he was not dismayed, but penetrated the 
deep wilderness in all direotiona, relying solely upon bis God for protection. 
Einally, an Indian town was built at Natick, and a houBe of worship, the first 
for ttiQ use of fie Indians ever erected by Protestants in America,' was reared 
there in 1660, Many received the rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper, after 
being thoroughly iuBtnioted in religious doctrines and duties. 

Mr. Eliot translated the New Testament into the lEdian language, and pub- 
lished it ia 1661 i and in the course of a few years lie established several con- 
gregationa Moonj^ these ehfldren of the forest, extending even aa fer as Cape 
Cod. He obtained uabouoded influence over them ; and he was also their pro- 
tector when, during King Philip's war, the Massaclmsetta people wished to 
exterminate tha Indians, without discrimination. It was estimated that there 
were five thousand " praying Indians," as the converts were called, among the 
New England tribes, when PMlip raised the hatchet. 

When the weight of fourscore years bowed the pious apostle, and he could 
no longer vl^t the Indian chdrehes, he persuaded a number of families to sand 
their n^^ servants to him to be inatraoted in Gospel truth, and thus he labored 
for benighted minds, until tlie lasL Titli the triumphant words, " welcome joy," 
upon Ms lips, the venerable andfeJthful servant died, on the 20th of May, 1000, 
at tlie agq of eig,!itj'-sis years. 



ROGER W^ILLIAMS. 

THE annnticiatiou of new theories, whether in science, government, religion, 
or etMca, -vrfiich clash with prevailing d<^mas, ia always met with scoffs 
and frowns, if not with actual persecution. The stand-point of reformers is 
always in advance of current ideas, and the true value of such men can only be 
^preoiated when their labors have ceased, and they are sleeping with the dead. 
To such a character we turn when we contemplate Itoger Williams, the great 
champion of trferation, afld of private judgment in religious matters. He was 
born in Wales, in 1599, and was educated at Oxford. He was a minister in tho 
Church of Englana for a short time, but his independent principles soon led him 
to non-conformity, and he c^ne to America to indulge in the free exercise of 
his opinions. He arrived in February, 1631, and in April following, he was 
chosen assistant minister at S^em. His extreme views oonoorning entire sep- 
aration from the Church of Ei^land were not palatable to many of hia brethren ; 
and his asserted Independence of the magistracy in rel^ious matters drew npon 
him the condemnation of that entire class and their friends He left Salem and 
went to Plymouth in 1633 ; but, on the death of the miniator at the former 
place, he returned there, and took sole cliarge of the congregation, in 1634. 
There he proclaimed his peculiM" views with more vehement* than ever ; and 
in his eieesslve zeal fbr ttJeration, and individual liberty of thought and action, 
he became as intolerant ^ his oppoaers, without their excuse of care for the 
at^ility of the church and civil government. He asserted that an oath ought 
not to be administered to an unregenerate man ; that a Christian ought not to 

1. Frenrh JeEoiB had ilrmdj estaliUihid miBalonarj slsUona on Iho ai. LmtranOB, anfl at™ on tha 
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pray with an unr^enerate man ; that " grace " at table, oi ^ 
aad having formed a separate congtegation, he evon. rofuaed to comifLuae with 
membera of hia own cliurch who did not separata entirely from all connection 
with the "polluted Now England churches." He finally declared the Maasar 
ohusetts charter void, because the land had not been purehaaed from the Indians, 
and "reviled magistrates." The general court pasaeli a sentence of banishment 
. agdnst him in 1635, and early in January, 1636, he lefl the colony for the wil- 
derness toward Narraganset Bay, to avoid being seized and sent to England. 
After severe trials and hardalups, he purchased lands from the Indians at the 
head of Karraganset Bay, and there founded a town, and named it Provideitee. 
He offered a free asylum to all persecuted people, mid many joined him there. 
Time mellowed his extreme opinions, and he became a pattern of toleration. 
He also became a Baptist ; and when he formed a civil govemmant, it was 
purely democratic. He, as the head, had no privileges but those which were 
common to all. He labored zealously for the spiritual and temporal good of the 
Indians; and in 1843 he went to Ei^land to obtain a royal charter. Ateady 
other settlements of his friends had been made on Rhode Island.' In Ihe spring 
" of 1644, a free charter of incorporation was granted, and these several scttle- 
■ ments wore "miitod under the title of the Ehode Island tmd ProDidenoe Fianta- 

Domed BhodelBluidtiecaiue of Its enppoMd 
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tioas. Ho again went to England in 1651, aa agent for file colony, wliera he 
remained until 1654. On hia return he was made president of the colony, ia 
■which office ho was succeeded, in 1657, by Benedict Arnold. 

Roger Williams was an eminent peace-maker between Uie white people and 
the Indians, and on two occasions he no douM saved Hiose who banished him 
to the wildernesa, from utter destruction. WhUe all Beds were permitted to 
enjoy entire freedom within his domains, he was fierce in controverHy against 
theQmikera. In 1672, he held a public dispute with leaders of that sect at New- 
poH, ior Uiroo daja, and one day at Providence, an account of which he after- 
ward published, under the title of " George Pox dig^fed out of his Burrows." A 
preacher, nmied Burroughs, was one of tho disputants in Ikvor of the principles 
of Fox. 

Roger WiIliamB died at Providence, in April, 1683, aged eighty-foar years. 
His name is cherished as the first founder of a state in the New World, where 
freedom to worship God according to Uie dictates of the individual ci 
was made an organic law. 



MIANTONOMOH. 

ONE of the most renowned of the warriors of tho New Engl 
Ifiantonomoh, saehera of the Narragaoseta, and nephew 
Canonious. He look a share in the government of his aged uncle, in 1636, and 
was the warm (Mend and bene&ctor of the. first settlors of Khodo Island. He 
joined Captain Mason against the Peqtiods in 1637 ; and the following year he 
was associated with Uncas, the oliief sachem of the Mohegans, in a treaty of 
peace and fi'iendship with the English at Hartford The two sachems agreed 
not to make war upon each other, without first appealing to the English. An 
occasion soon' appeared. Uncas was the a^reasor ; and by the consent of the 
governor at Hartford, Miantonomoh, at the head of eight hundred warriors, 
marched into the Hohegan country. A severe battle ensued on a great plain 
near Norwich. By stratagem Uncas gained the victory, and Miantonomoh was 
made a prisoner, with one of his brothers, and two sous of Canonious. They 
were sent to Hartford, and the English were asked to decide what should be 
done with the royal prisoner. The question was referred to an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, consisting of five of the principal ministers of New England. They 
decided to hand him over to TJncaa for "execution without torture," within the 
dominions of tliat sachem. It was an ungenerous and wiclted decision, for 
Miantonomoh had ever been a firm friend of the English, without tlie selfish 
iDcentives that governed Uncas. But just then, a covetous desire to possess 
the land of Uncas made them willing to secure his fiivor, even by so fbul a pro- 
cedure. Delighted with the verdict of his Christian alhes, the equally savage 
Mohegan, vfith a few trusty followers, conduol«d Miantonomoh to the spot where 
he was captured, near Norwich, and there a brother of Uneaa stepped up behind 
the unsuspecting victim Mid defi bis head with a hatchet. The noble Hian- 
tonorooh was buried where he was slain ; and t» this day the locality is called 
Sachem's Plain. This transaction aroused the fierce ire of the Narroganaets 
ag^nst the English, and they had the sympathy of the surrounding tribes. 
Hatred of the English and of then' boasted Christianity, became deep-rooted, 
and was one of the principal causes which led to the bloody oontost known as 
King Philip's war, about thirty years later. Miantonomoh was about Ibrty-fbnr 
yeara of age at the time of his death. 
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WILLIAM PHIPPS. 



" rilRCXJMSTANCEB make men wliat tliey are," ia a general truth which 
V few pcraoas of obseiration will deny. William Phipps illustrated the 
truth in his life and character, in an eminent degree. He was bom in the then 
far-off wildemeas at Pemaquid, now Bristol, in the state of Maine, on the 2d of 
Pebruorf, 1651, His firthet was a gun-amith, and migrated to America, with 
Winthrop's party, in 1630. Wilham waa the tenth of twenty-aix children by 
Uie same mother. He lived in the wilderness nntil he was e^hteen years 
of age, without any special aim Ibr life. Then he was apprentioed to a ship 
carpenter tor four yeMB. At tha expiration of his minority and servitude he 
went to Boston, and there, for the first time, studied reading "^^ writing, 
Chariaod with the tales of seamen, among whom his buaneas cast his lot, he 
r^olved to seek hia fortunes on the ocean. He leii Boston when he waa twenly- 
four years of age, and after many adventures and hardships, he discovered a 
Spanish ivteok on tho oosst of St. Domingo, and from it flsbed up pearls, plate, 
and jewels, to the value of a million and a half of dollars. With this treasm^ 
he sailed for England, where he divided the booty so equitably amonfr the sea- 
men, that his own ahiu'o amounted to only eighty thousand dollars. Tliat was 
a large fbrtana tbr the tinioj and Jamea the Second was so much charmed by 
the tolent and genoral character of Phlpps, that he knighted him. Three yeara 
afterward he retnrned to Boston, where he took rank in tho best aoclety. 

In 1S9I), Sir William Phipps commanded an expedition agiunst Port EoyaJ, 
in the Prendi territory of Acadio, now Kova Soolja. His expedition comprised 
eight or nine vessels, and about eight hundred men. Ho aeized Port Eoyal, 
brought Acadio into subjection, and obtained sufficient property, by plundering 
the people, to pay the expenses of the enterprise. This Buocesa encouraged the 
New England colonies to coalesce with Hew York in efforts to subdue Canada, 
then held by the French. Sir Wilham commanded a naval expedition against 
Quebec, which Masaaohusetts alone fitted out He sailed ihim Boston with 
thirty-fbur vessels and a thousand men, reached (Juebeo in safety, and landed 
his troops ; but the strength of the city, and the lack of coopcratjou on the part 
of the htai troops, caused him to abandon the undertakmg and return homo. 
He waa boou afterward sent to England to solicit aid in farther warfare against 
the French and Indiana. Ho also asked for the restoration of the old charter of 
Maasacbasette, taken away by Andres.' Aid for war was refused; and Eing 
Wilham, instead of restoring the old chMTer, granted a new one, under whidi 
Sic William was fl,ppointed the first governor, by the kii^, on the nomination 
of Increase Malber. He arrived at Boston in May, 1692, and was instrumental 
in stopping prosecutions fbr witchcraft, then in fearful activity in the colony.* 
The same year he went to Pemaquid, with fbur hundred and fifty men, and 
built a fort there. He was removed tmm offico in 1694, whan ho went to Eng- 
land, and received positive prozoiaea of restoration. But death soon closed his 
career. He died ia London, on the 18th of February, I6BS, at tho age of forty- 
four years. 

1. Baminid Anrtroa im mil lo Hew EnKl"!"!. I>r Jmta 11)6 Second, to BiKe iirw Ibo lavETil chatle™ 
[eprecenlBtlve'of iwuKy. The reiolnUDn of im drom Jimes l^m the IhrOEe, and plnceA miliam oT 

2. Bet (lllcirS'ir himi. ° °™^ ° ° e aa a 
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l^IilTER 8TLTYVESANT.' 

THE founding of the great commercial city of New York was the work of 
beaver-livintiag Hollanders, at a time when ships from the Zayder-Zee were 
in the Eir-diatant waters of the East Indies, and the navies that sailed from the 
Tesel were mistresses of the ocean. Holland then controlled the commerce of 
the world. A company was chartered to plant trading Btatiooa in the region 
discovered by Henry Hudaon,' and when settlements were established there, 
governors were sent to administer political rule. Of the five employed at dif- 
ferent times by die company, Peter Stuyvesant was the ablest and the last. He 
. was a son of a clei^yman in Priealand, where he was born in 1 802, and was edn- 
. cated for the ministry in the High School at Franeker. There he acquired a, 
knowledge of Latin, with which he played the pedant in after life. Liking " ' 
military art better than theology, he entered the army, and rce 
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on account of hia bravery. His talent comineQded him to the Dntch West India 
Oompatiy, ' and lie was appointed its flrst director, or goveraor, of Ourajoa. 

In 1644, Stuyvesant led an expedition against the Portuguese on tlie Manil 
of St, Martin, and lost a leg in an engagement there. He went to Holland for 
surgical aid, aud soon afterward he received tiie ^ipointment of first director of 
the province of Few HetherlancI, as tJie Dutch poaaesslons on the Hudson were 
called. He arrived at New Amsterdam (now Few York) in May, 1647. He 
found everything in confuaion, and the seeds of democracy growing rapidly, ■be- 
cause of the tyrannous Mid dishonest rpla of his predecessor. Stajvesant was 
an aristiKB^ aal his profession made him an iron man, as a ruler. He at once 
commenced much-needed reforms, and declared his honest desire to improve the 
condition of the people; buthe.toldlJiem frankly that he considered it "treason 
to petition agjunat one's magistrates, whether there be cause or cot." Governed 
by such sentiments, he ruled vigorously for almost twenty years. He desIroye<( 
the power of a growing; Swedi^ colony on tiie Delaware,^ settled boundary dis- 
putes with the English in Coanecticul, and by condliatory measures made the 
Indians so friendly, that the New England people believed the silly Story that 
he was le^ued with the sav^es to destroy the Puritans. 

When Cliailea the Second was leatored to UiO throne of his fathers, he gave 
the territory of New Ketherland to his brother James, Duke of Tork. The 
dulte sent a fleet to take possession.^ Stuyv«aant yielded with great reluctance; 
and in September, 1GS4, Sew Amsterdam was surrendered to the English, and 
was named New York. Stayvesiint retired to his bouerie or farm, near tie 
East Elver, where he lived in d^nity and quiet until August, 1G82, when he 
died. His wife was Ruth Bajaid, a Huguenot. Theu' remains lie Sc a vault 
wader St. Mark's Church, in the city of New York. 



EDWARD WINSLOW. 

ONE of the most accomplished men who came to America in the May Flower, 
was Edward Winslow, a native of Worcestershire, England, where he was 
bom on the 19th of October, 1595. Whilst travelling in Europe, he became 
acqu^nted, at Leydsa, with the Rev. John Robinson, the pastor of the Filgrma 
there. He jomed thai church in 161T, married a young lady there, and made 
Iieyden bis place of residence until his departure for America. He was one of 
the companions of Miles Standish in the search for a landing-place for the May 
Flower passengers;' and being a young man of great enei^y, he became one of 
the most useful men in the colony. Massaaoit became much attached to him ; 
mid in 1633, hearing of the severe illness of that sachem, Winslow viMted' him, 
and by the sMlful use of some medicines, restored him ta health, and won Ms 
unbounded gratitude. On that occasion, as on many others, the brave young 
Hobbomac, one of Maasasoit's warriors, who lived with the white people, was 
guide and interpreter. In the following Autumn, Mr. Winslow went to England 
as an agent for the colony ; and the nest Sprit^ he returned, and introduced 
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the first cattle into Hew England.' He made voyagas to England and otJier 
places for the benefit of the Plymouth colony, and for private commercial pur- 
Buits; and, in 1633, waa elected governor. Twice, subsaqnentty, he was elected 
chief magistrate of the colony, when Bradford declined aerving, and always per- 
ibtmed his duties with great natiBlaction to hia constituents. He made many 
coast voyages, even as far south as Manhattan, for ti'ading pnrposea; and in 
1635, went to England again, when, on a. charge of performing Slegal clerical 
services at Plymouth, made by the mendacioua Thomas Morton, he ivaa impris- 
onad four months. There, and during a subsequent visit to his native country, 
he was aeti'/e in founding b, society for propagating the gospel in New England, 
which was ineorpotated in 1649. He was so highly esteemed in his native 
' r, that public employmenle were thrust upon hmi, and he never relurned 
'" • WB3 appointed a eommiasioner to determine the amount of the 

.. made to England, by Denmark, for marine spoliations; and in 

1655, Cromwell appointed him the first of three commissioners to saperml«nd 
an expedition against the Spaniards in the West Indies, in which admiral Penn, 
lather of WiDiam, waa a conspicuous actor. Governor Wicsiow accompanied 
the expedition. It failed to accomplish its object ; und while the fleet waa 
paging between the islands of St. Domingo and Jamaica, he died of a fever, on 
the 8th of May, 1 655, at the age of sixty years. Mr. Winslow's wife was among 
those of the May Flower, who died during the Winter and Spring of 1621. 
WilUam White also died at about the same time, and within two months ^ler- 
lyard Winslow and White's widow were married. This was the first marriage 
of Europeans in Hew England. Mrs. Winslow waa not only the first bride, 
but the mother of the first white child born in New England, her son, Peregrine 
White, havii^ been born on board the May Flomer while that vessel lay an- 
chored in Cape Cod Bay. 



WILLIAM PENN. 

H glorious contrast with the inhumanity of Spaniards, Prenohmen, and many 
Englishmen, stands the record on History's tablet of the kindness and jus- 
;e to^vard the feeble Indian, of the founder of Pennsylvania. 



'Tin III jll]^ tlllBt Bhull ik.—AiSXAlL F. OOBLD. 

William Penn was bom in the city of London, on the 14th of October, 1644, 
and was educated at Oxford. His father was the eminent admiral Penn, a great 
fiivorite of royalty. William was remarkable, in early youth, for brillianl talent 
and unaffected piety. While yet a student he heard one of the new sect of 
Quakers preach, and, with other students, became deeply impressed with the 
evangelical truths which Uiey uttered. He, with sever^ others, withdrew from 
the Established Church, worshipped by themselves, and for non-conformity were 
expelled from the college. Penn's father sought, in vain, to reclaim him ; and 
■when, at length, he refused to take off his hat in the presence of the admiral, and 
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even of the king, ho was esipelleS from the parental roof. He -was sent to gay 
Fraoea, where he became a polished gentlemaa alter a resideaee of two years ; 
and on his retarn he studied law in London until the appearance of the great 
plague in 1666. He was aent to Ireland in 166B, to manage an estate there 
belonging 1« hia fether, but was soon recalled, because he associated with Qua- 
kers. AgMn expelled from his father's house, he became an ithierant Qu^er 



r years, wrote 

woric, entitled M Gross, no Crown, while in prison becajjse of hia uon-oonformity 
to the Church of England. He was released in 1610, and soon aiterward be- 
came possessor of the lai^e estates of his father, who died that year. He con- 
tinued to write and preach in defence of his sect, and went to Holland and 
Germany, for that purpose, in 1617. 

In March, 1681, Penn procured from Charles the Second, a grant of the terri- 
tory in America which yet bears hia name ; and two years afterward be visited 
the colony whicii he had established there. He founded Philadelphia — city of 
brotherly lore— toward the close of the same year; and within twenty-four 
months afterward, two thousand settlers were planting their homes there, Penn 
returned io England in 1684, and through his influence with the Iring, obtained 
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the release of thirteeE hundred Quakers, then in prison. Because of his personal 
friendship toward James, the snocessor of Charles {who was driven from the 
throne by the revolntion of 16SS, and had his place filled by his daughter, Mary, 
and WQliam, Prince of Orange), he was suspeeted of adherence to the Men 
monarch, and was miprisoned, and deprivecl of liis proprietary rights. These 
were restored to him in 1694; Mid in 1699, he again visited his American colony. 
He remained in PennsjlYaoia until 1701, when he hastened W England to op- 
pose a parliamentary propoMtion to abolish all proprietary governments in 
America, He never returned. In 1712, he was prostrated by a paralytic dis- 
order. It terminated hia life on the 30th of July, 1718, at ttie age of seveaty- 
fbur years. Penn was ereatly beloved by the Indians; and it is worthy of 
remark tliat not a drop of Quaker's biood was ever shed by tie savages. 



THOMAS tlOOKEK. 

THE true heroes of America are those who, &om time to time, have left the 
comforts of civilized life and planted the seeds of new states deep in the 
■wildemesa. Among the remarkable men of that stamp was the Reverend 
Thomas Hooker, tlie first minister of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and one of the 
pioneer aettlecs in Connecticut He was born in Leicestershire, England, in 
15B6, and was educated in Emanuel College, Cambridge. He began his labors 
as a Christian minister at abont the time of tlie death of James the Pirst, when 
Arohbiahop Land began to harass the non-conformists. In 1630, iilr. Hooker 
was silenced, because of his non-conformity to the Established Church, and he 
founded a grammar school at Chelmsfbrd. His influence was great , and &lling 
Tinder the ban of Laud, he was obliged to fly to Holland where he became an 
assistant minister to Dr. Ames, both at Delft and Rotterdam He came. to 
America with the Reverend Mr. Cotton, in 1633, and was made pastor of the 
church at C^nbridge in the Autumn of that year. 

In 1636, this "light of the western churches," with other mimaters- their 
families and flocks, in all about one hundred, left the iioinity of Boston for the 
Connecticut valley, where the English had already planted settlements. It was 
a toilsome journey throi^h the swamps and forests. They toot quite a number 
of cows with them. These browsed upon the shrubs and grazed in swamp 
borders, and tiieir nulk afforded sub^tence fbr the wanderers. The journey 
was made in the pleasant month of June, and on the 4th of July they "reached 
the flowery banks of the Connecticut, and received the hearty greetings of wel- 
come of the little band of settlere who were seated on the site of the present 
city of Hartford. There, in the little meeting-house already buUt, Mr. Hooker 
preached when the Sabbath come, and administered the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper to alL A greater portion of Mr. Hooker's followers settled at Hartford, 
while some chose "Wethersfield for a residence; and others, ftom Roxbury,went 
up the river twenty miles, and founded Springfield. 

Mr. Hooker was one of the most powerful preachers of his time, and wrote 
much and well, on regions subjects. While preaching in the great church of 
Leicester, before he left England, one of the ma^trates of the tflwn sent a 
flddler to the cliurch-yard to disturb the worship. Mr. Hooker's powerful voice 
not only drowned the music, but it attracted the fiddler to the church door. He 
listened to the great truths uttered, and became converted. Mr. Hooker was a 
man of great benevolence, and in every sphere of life he was eminently lisefltl. 
He died at Hartford, of an epidemic fever, on the Ith of July, 1647, at llie age 
of aix^-one years. 
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COTTON MATHER. 
,s well as the 



SOME of the early New England divines, a 
ceedingiy Buperatitious, while their piety and general good aenae could hot 
he doubted. Cotlon Mather, one of the earliest of American-born clei^ymen, 
was a prominent apeoimen Of the kind of men allnded \a. He was horn in 
Boston, on the 12tJi of February, 1663, and was educated at Harvard College, 
where he waa graduated at the eM'lj' age of aisteen years. He was so eipert 
■ " ■ waa nineteen yeara old, the degree of Master of Aria 
y the coll^a. At the age. of twenty-two years, he 
ster, and became the assistant of hls.&ther, Increaae 
ittorship were the joint profeBdona of his life, and he 

all others, of his time, in both. He became master of aeveral languages, 

antl was considered a prodigy of learning. He held a fluent pen, yet his writ- 
ings were not fitted for immortality. They lacked solidity and that true geniua 
which is undying.' Many of his productions are already foijiotten, and none but 
his iSijiiOiio will probably "live forever." Its extravagances form its chirf' 
element of vitality. "With all hia learning. Dr. Mather was a man of narrow 
views, a conceited heart, and anaound judgment. Ho waa a firm believer in 
witclicraft, and probably did more than any other man to promote the spread of 
tliat fearM delusion, known in history aa Salem Witchcraft'. He wrote a book 
1, A tistler Id vHchccBfl «eB ulnvnt unlTtnal, at tbU Ume. It hod pigdncEd lenlble UageUeB on >bg 



n leamir^, that before 
waa conferred npon him, 
waa ordained a gospel mi 
Mather. PFeaehing and 
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on the subject, and atimulated the authorities to prosecute aD suapected persons. 
Several years before, his fatbsr had published an account of all tlio supposed 
cases of witchcraft in New England, under the title of "Remarkable Provi- 
dences," which directed public attention to the subject. After the delusion iiad 
passed away, Cotton Mather's credulity was exposed by a roan named Calet; in 
a series of letters. Mather sneered at him at first, but when Calef laid bis blows 
on thick and fast, the Boctor called him "a coal from hell,'' and prosecuted him 
for slander. The suit was wisely withdrawn. 

With all hia vsgariea and Iblly, Dr. Mather exhibited much good sense. Er. 
Franklin has tlms illustrated the &ct, in a letter to Mr. Mather's son, Samuel, 
whose hooae and fine library were consumed at Cliarlestown during tiie batUe 
OQ Breed's Hill, in 1T76. " The last time I saw your father was in the begin- 
ning of 1724, when I visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived me in his libi'ary ; and on my taking lea-ve, ahowed me a shorter way out 
of tJie house through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam overhead. 
We were still laJku^ as I withii-ew, he acoompanymg me behind, and I turning 
partly towards him, when be said hastily, 'StoopI sloopl' I did not under- 
stand him until I felt my head hit aaainat the beam. He wB8 a man tliat cover 
missed an oooa^on of giving inetractioo, and upon this he said to roe, ' You are 
young, and have the world before jonj stoop as jou go through it, and you 
will escape many hard thumps.' This advice, thus beat inlfl my head, has fre- 
quently been of use to me ; and I often think of it when I see pride mortified, 
and misfortunes brought upon people by carrying theu' heads too high." 

Cotton Mather married three times, and had fifteen children. He died on the 
ISth of February, H2S, at tlie ago of sixty-five years. 



JOHN MASON. 

MILES STANDISH is called Sie " hero of New England " because of priority. 
There were other men of that olden time who were greater "heroes" than 
he, when measured by the common standard. John Mason was a greater 
"hero" than Standish, for he caused the destruction of more Indians than hia 
rival for the palm. He was bom in England about the year 1600. He was a 
soldier by profession, and had practiced Ms murderous art in that cock-pit of 
Europe, the Netherlands. In 1630, he came to America, and was one of the 
origmal settlers at Dorchester. He went to the Oonneotiout Valley in 1636, 
and assisted in founding a settlement at Windsor. The peace of the little colony 
was soon disturbed by the depredations of the powerful Peqnods, whose chief 
rendezvous was between the Thames Mid Mysljo rivers. They believed the 
white people to be friendly to their enemies, the Mch^ana and Narragansets, 
and they had resolved to exterminate them. They kidnapped children, stole 
cattle, and &ia]ly made murderous attacks upon the outskirts of the settlement 
M Saylirook, near the mouth of the ConneotJout river. The danger beoiune im- 
minent, and Captain Mason went down to Saybrook, with some followers, to 
reinforce and command the garrison of the little fort there. 

In the Spring of 1637, the settlers in the ConneeUcut Talley declared war 
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BgMnat the Pequoda, and tiio Plymouth aal Mnaaachuaetts people promised to 
assist ttem. Thro^h the influence of Roger Williams, the Harr^ansetB be- 
came allies of the Euglish; aad wlien. late iu Maj, Captain Mason, witli eighty 
white men and seventy Mohegan Indiana, anchored his pinnaces near Conanni- 
eut Island, he was joined by Mlantonomoh, the great chief of the Narraganaets, 
with two hundred warriors. With these, Mason proceeded -toward the Pequod 
country, and was joined, on liie way, by the Niantics. Sassaeus, a fierce warrior, 
was the chief aachem of the Pequoda. He could summon two thousand braves 
to the field, and his confidence in bia great strength made him less vigilant than 
ft weak leader would have been. He had no intelligence or suspicion of the 
approach of Mason, from the East. He was first informed of it by the seven sur- 
vivors of a dreadful massacre. The Invaders crept as stealfliily along as a panther, 
and just atdawn,onthe 6th of June, 1631, felluponlhechief fortof thePequods, 
on the Mystic river. Beibre sunrise, more than sii hundred men, women, and 
chQdren, had perished by weapons, or by the fiames of their own burning wig- 
wams. Only seven escaped to arouse the nation to vengeance. The English, 
aware of their danger, listened toward Saybrook; but the power of the Pequoda 
was broken. When, a few days afterward, about one hundred Massachusetts 
men Joined Mason, Sasaaous and his followers fled westward, hotly pursued by 
the English. They took shelter in Sasco swamp, near Fairfield, where, after a 
severe battle, they all surrendered, except Sassaeus and a few others, who fled 
to the Mohawks for refuge. There the great sachem was treacherously slain. 
The blow was terribla A nation had disappearel in a day.' Ibo Kew England 
tribes were awed ; and for forty years afterward the colonists were unmolested 
by them. 

Soon after the war, the governor of Connecticut appointed Mason major-general 
of all the forces of the colony, which ofBce he filled until hia deatJi. He was 
also a civil magistrate for eighteen consecutive yeaji5; and in 10GO, he was 
elected deputy^ovemor. He retired from public life in 1670 ; and in 1673, he 
died at Norwi(£, at the age of seventy-two years. 



BENJAMIN WEST. 

" 'PHEBB have been more volumes written shout this great painter in_ Eng- 
j. land," says Lester, "than there have been pages devoted to him in the 
land of hia birth." Here he grew to young manhood, and chose the mollier of 
Lis children; in sunny Italy he achieved his first triumph in high art, and in 
England be reigned and died. His buth oocnrred at Springfield, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the lOlh of October, 1738. He was the youngest of 
the nine children of excellent Quaker parents; and at seven years of age, while 
keeping files from the sleeping baby of his eldest sister, he sketched her portrait 
so accurately with bkok and red ink, that his motJier, snatching the paper 
(which he modestly attempted to concMl) from his hand, eiclairaed, " I declare 
be has made a likeness of little Sally t " His parents encouraged his efibrts, 
and the Indians supplied him with some of the pigments with which they painted 
their faces, ' His mother's " indigo bag " furnished Mm with blue, and from 
pussy's tail he drew the material for h& brushes. Suoh was the juvenile be- 
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ginning of the greatest hiaforical painter of ths last wntury — such were the 
first buddings of the genius of that boy, who would not ride in company with 
another, becauaa ha aspired to nothing greater than a tailor's shop-board. "Do 
Toureatly mean tohe a tfulor?" asked little West. "Indeedldo," rephed his 
boy-coaipanion. "Then you may ride alone," exel^med the young aspirant, 
leaping to the ground, " I mean to be a piunter, and be the companion of 
kings and emperors; I'll not ride with one willing to beatailorl" , 

At the age of Bfteen years, young West had learned the use of proper colors, 
and was a popular portrait painter. The pursuit of such art was contraiy to the 
disoipline of the Quakers. A meeting was called to conaull npon the matter. 
At length one arose and sfdd, " God hath bestowed on thia youth a genius Ibr 
art; shall we question his wisdom? I see the Divine hand m this; we shall 
do well to sanetjon the art and eneour^e this youth." Then the sweet women 
(rfthe assembly rose up and kissed him. The men, one by one, laid their hands 
on his head, and thus Benjamin West was solemnly consecrated to the service 
of the great art. His pictures produced both money and fame, and vrealtby 
men fhmished him with means to go to Italy, to study the works of , the great 
masters. There every step was a triumph, and he became the best painter in 
Italy. lie crossed the Alps and went to England. There prejudice and bad 
taste mot him, but his genioa overcame both. Among his earliest and heat 
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pairons was Arohbiahop Drammond, who introd d h t the youi^ ^dBi 
George the Tliird. His m^SBtj waa delight d 1 d d him to paint The 
ifeparJure of EegjMs, that noble picture esJi b t d th N w York Ciyslal 
Pi^aoe, in 1S53. That achievement placed 1 m h thro of English art. 
The King, and Eejiiolds, and "West, founded h Royal Aoad my; and he who, 
. in the fece of every obstacle, created a public taste for high art, was properly 
appouited "Painter to his Majesty." He designed thirty grand pictures, illus- 
trative of The Progress of Kevaaled Religion, and completed twenty-eight of 
them, besides a great number of olher admirable works. But when insanity 
clouded the mind of King George, and his libertine son, the Prince of Wales, 
obtained power, the great painter waa neglected. The king of art, who had 
ruled for five and thirty years, was soon an exile from the court of his exeelleEt 
tliend, and many cherished anticipations of his prime were blighted in his de- 
clining years. But when royalty deserted him, the generous people sustained 
him. He achieved great triumphs in his old ^e ; and finally, on the Ilth of 
March, 1820, when in the eighty-second year of his life, he was laid by the side 
of Reynolds and Opie in St. Paul's Cathedral. 



WILLIAM EYKD. 

ABOUT half-way hetween Richmond and Old Jameslown, on the James River, 
in Virgmla, is a fine bridt mansion, surrounded by a ferffle plantation, 
known as "Westover. It was the residence of Colonel "Wiliiflm Bytd, a wealthy ■ 
cavalier, who came from England during the Protectorate of OUver Cromwell. 
He was really the founder of the city of Richmond, at tbe FnDa of the Jamoa 
Eiver. A small tbrtifioation had been erected there, aa a defense against the 
Indians, as early as 1643; bat atiout 1680, Colonel Byrd, having received a 
conditional grant of land at the Falls, sent more than fifty able-bodied men there 
to make a settlement. He erected a mill and other buildings for the use of their 
productions, and the settlement was known as Byrd'a Wierehouss. In 1682, 
Colonel Byrd was a member of the governor's council, and he was much in 
public emplojmenij until his death. When, after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, a large number of Huguenots, or French Protestants, came to America, 
three hundred of them were oared for, with parenttd aohoitude, by Colonel Byrd, 
and they found pleasant homes in the Virginia colony. Many of these were 
' educated men, and in Colonel Byrd they found an agreeable corapaniou. He 
possessed fine literary and aciontiflc tastea, and had the lai^est library in Amer- 
ica, at that time. In 1133, he was one of Hie eommisaionera appomted to estab- 
lish the boundary line between Tii^nia and Nortli Carolina. Toward the close 
of his life he employed his pen on scientific sutgeets, and was made a member 
of the London Royal Society. His munificence and style of living were un- 
equalled in the colonies. They were like those of an Ki^llsh nobleman. He 
died in 1143, at the age of almcet wghty years, leavir^ his homestead, and a 
splendid fortune, to his son WiUism. He, too, became a public man; and in 
17S6, was a eommisaioner to treat with the Indians on the western borders of 
Tii^inia. He accompanied the expedition against Port Duquesne, under Wash- 
ington's command, in 1158. Being a spendthrift imd a gambler, hia unmenae 
wealth was greatly lessened, at his death. His widow occupied the Westover 
property at the time of our revolution; and there Benedict Arnold (who was her 
relative) landed, when he invaded Tirgmia in the service of his royal purchaser, 
in 1181. De Ohastellux, one of Roohambeau's officers, speaks rapturously of 
the beauty of Westover, and the pleasures of society there. 
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ELEAZER WHEBLOCK. 

THOSE good men who by personal Eacriflces and diligent efibrts eeek to elevate 
ttieir fellow-beings of low degree, should be Tetnambereii snd honored. 
Among those of the past who deserve Buch reward, is Eleazer Wheelocfc, the 
founder of the first school for the Christian education of Indian youths in New 
England. He was born at Windham, Counecticnf, in April, nil ; and in 1733, 
was graduated at Tale College. Two years afterward he was ordained a gospel 
minister, and settled as pastor, at Lebanon. There ho opened a achool for the 
education oif English diildren; and in 1743, his first Indian pupil was admitted. 
He was a Mohegan youth of nineteen years, named Samson Occum, who had 
been converted to Christianity under (be preaching of a clergymen at Norwich. 
Before enterii^ Mr. Wheelock's school, Ocenm had learned to spell out sentences 
in the Bible for the edification of his eager dusky listeners. He was anxious to 
beooniB B, spiritual teacher of his tribe. He remalnea with Mr. Wheelock be- 
tween four and five years, and afterward became a vefy successful preacher 
Bjnong the natives on the east end of Long Island. His sucoess with Occum 
induced Mr. Wheelock to attempt the education of other Indian youtlis, with 
epeeiai reference to their preparation for miaaionary Jobors, believing that they 
would be more elHcient among the savages, than white preachers.' In 1762, he, 
had more than twenty Indian youtJis in his school, the expenses being pwd by 
voluntary Bubecriptions, small l^isiative grants, and contributions ftom the 
Boston commissioners of the Scotch society ibr propagatii^ Christian knowledge. 
A farmer, named Moor, gave a house and some land, adjoining Mr. Wiieelock'a 
residence, for the use of the institution, and it became known as Moor's Indian 
Charity School. To increase its usefulness, it was determined to seek ^d in 
Enghnd; and in 1760, Occum and Rev. Mr. Whitaker of Norwich, went 
thither for that purpose. The money collected by them was put into the hands 
of trustees, in England, at tlie head of whom was the Earl of Dartmouth; and 
ila eipenditnre was intrusted to the Scotch society. 

Hoping to be more efficient on the borders of the Indian country, wherein 
white settlements had not yet been planted. Dr. Wheeloek resigned his pastoral 
cha[^ at Lebanon, and estabhahed his school at Hanover, in New Hampshire. 
He also founded a college there, and named it Dartmouth, in honor of tJie Earl, 
notwithstandii^ that gentleman was opposed tc the project, iearing it might 
interfere with the Indian School.' Governor Wentworth gave it a charter, and 
for ume years Dr. Wheelock labored vigorously at the head of each establish- 
ment. The war for Independence seriously aftfected the prosperity of both en- 
terprises, yet the self-sacrificing founder saw glorious fruit produced by his 
planting. Among those white missionaries whom he prepared for their work, 
was tlie faithful Kirkland, so long a noble laborer among the tribes in the in- 
terior of New York. Dr. Wheelock died at Hanover, on the 24th of April, 1779, 
at the ago of sixty-eight years. 

to their oldTiaMls and vicos, whenlhey gol sniojie Uiolr people again. AmoigMr. Whoeloci'l pupil! 
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CAliWALLADER GOLDEN. 



THE rcprcaGntatives of royal power, in Americfs generally regarded the people 
aa their siAjeds, ratlier than es feEow-oitizona, and ruled by despotic power 
rather than by kindnesa and eontiliation. There were honorable eiceptioca, 
and among these waa Cadwallader Golden, whose character and pnblio lira were 
truthfully portrayed, more than forty years ago.by John W. Francis, M.D., now 
[18B4] the Nestor cf literature and seienoe in Hew Torlr. Golden waa acting 
governor of New York when the stamp-act riots occurred, and was treated with 
indignity by a niob, because he was the representatise of the king, and at the 
same time waa highly reapeoted by them as a man and valuable citizen. 

Cadwallader Golden was bora in Duuse, Scotland, on the 17th of Februaiy, 
1688. He completed hia eoll^ate studies at the uniyersitj of Bdinbui^h, in 
I70S, and after devoting three years to the study of mathematics and medical 
science, he came to America where he remraned five yeafs, as a practicing 
physician. He went to Great Britain in 1116, and formed the acqaainiance of 
Halley and other leading men of science; and the following year he married a 
pretty Scotch girl, returned to America^ and settled in the city of New York. 
Golden soon abandoned Ms profession, for public employment. He waa made 
Burveyor-general of the provinoe, a master in chancery, and finally became one 
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of the governoc'a couneil. About the year 1750, he obtained a patent for n i 
large tract of unsettled land near Hewburgh, in Orauge county, and named hia 
manor, Ooldenham. There, ^l«r the year 175Q, he resided, with his familj, most 
oftiie time, engaged in agriculture and in literarji and sdenliflc pursuita. Many 
learned esaaja from his pen enriched tiie medical ami Hcientific publications of 
lliB day ; and his History of ike Five Naliwn of Iiidiaris, is a noble monument in. 
testimony of bis careful and judicious researches in th^ special field of inquiry. 
Almost all of Uie scientific men of Europe were his correepondeats, and FrMiklin 
and other leading Americana were among hia intimata epistolary friends. Botany 
was hia fiivorite study, aad he was a constant and yalued correspondent of Lin- 
nieus, the great master of the science, for a aerica of years. His voluminous 
papers are now among the clioice treasures of the New Tork Historical Society. 
In 1160, Dr. Coldeu was appointed lientenant-govemor of the province of 
New Tork, and beeama the acting m^sCraie, at eighty years of age. He 
managed public affeirs with great pradenoe during dl the trying scenes of the 
Stamp- Act esoileraeut; and the a»wo/Z)6erty respected him, while they defied 
his delegated power. He was released from office, by Governor Tryon, in 1775, 
and retired to liis country seat, at Flushing, Long Island, where he died on the 
2ath of September, mo ; a few daja Ijefbre that great conflagration which con- 
sumed more thau five hundred buildings in the dty of Hew York. Goyemor 
Golden was then almost eighty-nine years of age. 



JOHN SMITH, 

THERE are men whose career appears meteor-!ike in brillfanoy and progress 
which, nevertheless makes permanent impressions upon the world's liialflry, 
and beams in the firmament of past events, with steady, planetary lustre. John 
Smitii belongs to the meteor-heroes of our race. He waa bom at Willoughby, in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 165d, and in early childhood waa distinguished for his 
darir^ spirit and love of adventure. At the age of thirteen years, he sold his 
hooka and aatchel to procure money to pay his way to the aea-shore, for he had 
resolved to try life on the ocean wave. He was prevented from embarking, and 
apprenticed to a merchant. Two j-eara afterward he ran away, went to France 
and then to the Low Oountriea, and there studied military taerice. With a por- 
tion of his deceased father's estate, young Smith, at the age of seventeen years, 
went abroad, hke a knight-errant, in satuidi of adventures. On a voyage from 
MarseilleB to Naples, a great storm arose. The crew of the vessel were Eoman 
Oatholica, who, believing the young heretic Enghshman t» be a Jonah, cast him 
into the aea to appease the angry waters. He swam to a stuali island, and there 
embarked in a IVenoh vessel for Alexandria, in lilgypt. From tlience he went 
to Italy, and then to Austria, where he entered the imperial army. Hia valor 
soon proGored Mm the command of a troop of horse, which, in the war against 
the T^irks, obtained the name of The Fiery Dragoons. On one occasion, during 
a siege, a Turkish officer offered to engage in a duel with any Christiaa soldiei", 
"to amuse the ladies." The lot fell to Smith. They fought in sight of both 
armies. Smith cut off his antagonist's bead, and carried it m triumph to the 
Austrian camp; and then fought two other Turkish champions with the same 
result. He was aiterward c^tured and sold to a Pacha, who sent his prisoner 
as a present to his sweetheart, to he her slave. Her love was excited, and to 
insure hia safety, slie sent Smith to her brother. Tho Turk treated tlie captive 
cruelly. Soon an opportunity for escape was offered, when Smith killed hia 
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tyrant, fled iuto Museovy, and found his way to Austria. The war Lad ended, 
and Smitli departed from the Adriatic, with a French sea<aptain, for Morocco. 
He was engaged ia a sea-fi^t near the Caiutry Islands, with the Spaniards; and 
then, after a loi^ absence, returned to his native eouutry. His restless spirit 
now yearned for adrentures in the New World, and accompanying the first 
English expedition which successfully planted a settlement in America, he be- 
came the real founder of the Vii^inia colony. The setllers became jealous of 
his talent, on the voyage, and, ignorant that he was named in the "sealed boi"' 
as one of the Council, they put him in irons, under the plea thai ho intended to 
make himself Kir^ of Tirginia. He was released when his name appetted 
among the appointed rolers. He possessed great enel^, and he not only sup- 
ported good government by his presence, but saved the colony from destruction. 
He was rescued ttom death by Pocahontas, the daughter of tlie Indian king, 
while a prisoner among them ; and he acquired such influence over the savages, 
that they were friendly fo the English whQe Smith ruled the colony. He ex- 
plored the coast from Pamlico Sound to the Delaware river, and oonstrnctfid a 
map of tlie country. An accident caused hun to go to England for sui^cal at- 
tendance. Five years afterward lie made a trading voyage to America, explored 
the coast from the Thames to the Penobscot, made a map of the poimtiy, and 
called it New England, Smith ofiered to accompany the Pilgthu Fathers, to 
America, ia 1630, but on account of his aristocratic notions, his proffered eei^ 
vices were declined. He died in London, in 1631, at the age of seventy-two 



DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

"VTEAR the banks of the beautiful Wiasahiccon, in the vicinity of Germantiiwn, 
il four miles from Philadelphia, lived three hermits a century and a half ago; 
and near their hiding-places from the world's ken, a mile ttom the old village 
where the good count Zinzendorfji the Moravian, labored and reposed, was the 
birth-place of one whose name is oo-eiSensive with seientiflo knowledge. It 
was David Bittenhouse, the eminent mathematician, who w^ bom in Rox- 
boTOugh township, on the Bth of April, 1132. His lather was a humble farmer, 
and David was his diief assistant when his life approached young manhood. 
The geometrical diagrams which disfigured his implements rf labor, the bam 
doors. Mid the p^-aty, attested the pecuUar workings of his brain while yet a 
mere lad. These indications of genius would doubUess have been disregiiied, 
and his aspirations remained unsatisfied, had not a leeble body made the aban- 
donment of Add labor a stem necessity. David was apprenticed to a clock aad 
mathematical instrument maker, and the pursuit being consonant with his taste, 
he was eminently saccessful. 

Eittenhoase was a severe student^ but on aocooct of his pecuniary wants, he 
was deprived, in. a great degree, of the most valuable sources of information, 
especially conceramg the progress of science in Europe. While Newton and 
Liebnitz were wa/tiSly disputing for the honor of first discorerer of Flt/a^ns, 
Rittenhouse, entirely ignorant of what tbey had done, became the inventor of 
that remarkable feature in ^gebraioal analysis. Applying the knowledge which 
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he derived from study and refloction, to tho mechanic arts, he produced a plan- 
etariam, or an exhibition, of the movements of the solar ayatem, by machinery. 
It is a most wonderfnl piece of mechanism, eapeciaJly when we consider the 
feet that the inventor was yet an ohscore mecLanie in a country viUage. That 
work of art is in the p<iasession of the College of Few Jersey, at Princeton, it 
having been purchased on the Tecommendation of President Withersp'oon.i It 
gave him great reputation ; and in 1170, he went to Philadelphia, where be 
pursued hia mechanical vooalion, and met, daily, members of the Philosophical 
Society of that city, to whom he had, two years belbre, communioated the iaot 
that he had oalculatect, with great esactneas, the traneit of Venus, which oo- 
cnrredon the 3d of June, 1769. Eittenhouse was one of those whom the Society 
appointed to observe it. Only three times before, in the whole range of human 
observations, had mort^ vision beheld the orb of Venus pa£B across the disc of 
the sun.' tJpon the exactitude of the performance acoordmg to caJeulatioaa, 
depended many important astronomical problems, and the honr was looked for- 

2(1 of January, 177T, he ABn &Dd admired tbatvork of arl, and delennined la carry 11 away 4»i1b hini. 
Tho AmflTlcads caused him lo Teaya Ihe place too aoon to flceompUah hla purpeBe. Duriiif Ihe Bfims 

planeTariQia to the Fiench king, aa a lieaoa for hie good will t TbeconqnarotJiiidtbedlplomatletirerB 

2. See ekelch of Join WinWirep, LL.D,, page 44. 
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ward to, hy pliilosoplierE, witli iiiKnse intorest. As the moment approached, 
according to hia own calcalationa, RittenliouBe beeamo greatly exeiteii Vhmt 
tie discs of the two planeta touched, at predaelj the expected moment, the 
philosopher feinted. His h^hest hopes were realized ; and on the 9tii of Ho- 
vembei foUowing he waa blessed witt, the sight of a, transit of Mercniy. 

When Dr. Franklin died, Ritteahonse was chosen President of the American 
FllilosopMcal Soraety, to fill hia place ; and from Ms own earnings he gave tbe 
institution fijlieen humlred i^oltafs, on the day of hia inaaguration. His &me 
waa now world-wide, and many ofEoial honors awaited his acceptance. He 
held the office of treasurer of the state of Pennsylvania for many years ; and ui 
1192, he was appointed the first Direelflr of the Mini Failing he^tli compelled 
him to resign that trust, in 1195 ; and on the 8th of June, the following year, 
he died the death of a Christian, at the age of sixty-four years. 
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U NC AS. 

■KTUKE most of the Indian chiefe and aachoma who appear conspicuous in 
our early annals, the line of descent ftom Uncas comes down almost to our 
own time, and he has been honored, in preference to all others, wifJi a commem- 
orative monument from the liands of tke white man. Uncas was a Pequod, by 
buth. Rebelling against his cliiefi Sassacna, he waa CKpelled from the Pequod 
ilomain, and by his talent and sagacity soon took the raii and power of a ciief 
among the Mohegans. He became Uie inveterate enemy of Sassaeus; and ho 
was at the head of tlie Mohegana who accompanied Captain Mason agamst the 
Pequods, inlGST. He was always the firm S'iend of the English ; aod during that 
dark period, when King Philip succeeded in arming all the New England tribea 
against the white people, Uncas remained feithtul. He even took up arms 
agsunst Philip, and with two hmidred Moh^ans, and a greater number of sub- 
jugated Pequods, he marched with Major Taleott to Brookfleld and Hadley, and 
at the tatter place assisted in defeating seven hundred of Philip's savage ^es. 

Like PhiEp, Tineas was opposed to the preaching of Christianity among his 
people, preferring to have them believe in the religion of his Mhers. Tet he 
never used coei'cive measures in opposition; and, finally, he so for yielded, that 
on one occasion, when the country waa sufferir^ from a great droi^ht, he asked 
a Ohriatian mmisler to pray for rain. A copious shower feU the next day, and 
Uncas beomne like King Agrippa in the presence of Paul — he was almost per- 
suaded to become a Christiim. In 1659, ITncaa gave a deed to several white 
people, conveying to them a large tract of land at the head of the Pequod river 
[the Thames], and there the city of Norwich was founded. The exaiSt period 
of the death of Uncas is unknown. It is supposed to have occurred about 1683, 
when he wea succeeded by bis son Owaneko, or Oaeco, who distingTiished him- 
self on the side of the English, in King Philip's war. In his old age, Oneco 
used to go about begging, accompanied by his squaw. As he could not speak 
English well, ItichaS Eushnell wrote tho (bllowing lines for him to present to 
the benevolent : 
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1825, by General Jackson; and in the email cemetery in which it Etands, a de- 
Bcendant of Uncas, named Maaeon, waa buried in 1827. There are a few of tho 
MohegMi ttibe yet living, near Norwich ; but Eoon it may be written upon a 
tomb-stone, "The last of Hia Mohegacs," 



KINO PHILIP. 

AGEKEEOUS mind readily appreciates and oonimeLida ac exhibition of Irao 
patriotism, even by an enemy. Thoae who regard tho Indian as witiiout 
the pale of the sympathieB of dvilisation, are often oompelled to yield relnctant 
admiration of the quahtiea which make men heroes, sages, and patriots, when 
exhibited by thia tabco'd race. No one appears more promment as a claimant 
for eonBideratiou on acconnt of liiese quahtJes, than Metacomet, the last chief of 
the ■Wampanoags of Rhode Island, known in history as King Philip. He was 
one of two Bona of Masaaaoit, the fiaoliem' who gava a, friendly welcome to the 
Pilgrim Fathers. They were named, reapectiTely, Alexander and Philip, by 
goTemor Window, in compliment to their father. Alexander was the (Jdest, 
and succeeded his fhther in authority. He died, and his mantle fell upon Philip, 
a bold, powerful-minded warrior, wiiOBB keen perception had already given him 
imeasiness respecting tlie future of his race. He saw, year alter year, llie en- 
croaohmeula of the white people, yet be faithfiilly kept the treaty of his father, 
with them. He even endured insults and grces indignities; and when his hot- 
blooded warriors gathered atoimd his throne upon Mount Hope, and counselled 
war, he refused to listen. At length forbearance seemed no longer a virtue, 
and the hatdiet was lilted. 

Among the "praying Indians," as Eliot's converts wore called, was one who 
had been educated at Cambridge, and was employed as a teacher. On account 
of some misdemeanor, he bad fled to Philip, and became his secretary. He 
afterward returned to tiie white people, and accused Philip of treasonable de- 
aigns. Because of this charge, he was wayl^d and murdered by some of the 
"Wampano^B. Three suspected men were tried, convicted on slender testimony, 
and hanged. The ire of the Wampanoags was fiercely kindled. Philip waa 
cautions, for he knew his weakness ; his yonng warriors were impetuous, for 
they counted not the cost of war. The sachem was finally overruled ; -and re- 
membering the ind^nities which he bad suffered from the English, he trampled 
solemn treaties under foot, and lighted the flame of war. Messengers were sent 
to other tribes, and with all the power of Indian eloquence, Philip exhorted his 
followers to euiae the white man, and to swear eternal hostility to the " pale 
faces." The events which followed have been detailed in our sketch of Captain 
Church, acd need not be repeated here. Metacomet was a patriot of truest 
stamp, and his general character, measured by the standard of true appreciation, 
in which all controllii^ cireumstanees are considered, bears a &yorable com- 
parison with the patriots of other lands, and of more enlightened people. His 
death occurred in August, IVIfi, when he was about fifty years of age. During 
the war, the government of Plymoutli offered thirty shillings for every head ctf 
an Indian Jtffled in battle. The f^thiess Wampanoag received that price — 
''thirty pieces of ^Iver" — for his master's head. 
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BENJAMIN FKANKT^IN. 

THE woi^B of Solomon, "Seeattliou a man diligent in his liiisineas? ho shall 
stanH before kings; he shall not stand before mean men," attracted the 
attention of a Boston t^low-chandler'B son, when he was jet in yonthhood. 
TTiat youtti Tras the immortal Benjamin Pranklin, who was born on the mommg 
of the nth of January, 1706, mid waa ehriatened tliat altemoon. At the age 
of eight years he went to a grammar school ; but at ten his services were re- 
quired in his father's husineaa, and his education was neglected At the age of 
tweWe years he mas apprenticed to his brother James, u. printer He made 
great proficiency in his bu^ess, and. a love for reading was gratified, often at 
the expense of half a night's sleep. The Sem Etigland CWwrf, pnnted by his 
brother in 1721, was the third newspaper eatabliahpd in America.' Toui^ 
Fraiiltlin wrote several essays for it, which attracted much attention. The 
author was unknown and unsuspected. At about the same time he road, the 
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produetionB of Shaftesburj" and Collina, and lio become a aeeptio in rel^on, and 
a powerful disputant, by the use of tlie Socvatio meUiod of ailment — asking 
queatiouB. Because of hia scepticism lie bocama unpopular in Boston. Thia 
feet, ftnii ill treatment by hia brother, detenuined him to leave the place. He 
went to New Yorli: in a, aloop, and from tience to Philadelphia, on foot, where 
he soon procured employment, as a printer, in the establiahmont of Mr. Keiraer. 
Hia tntelligeuoe and good conduct attracted the attention of prominent men, among 
whom waa Governor Keith, who advised him to go into business for liiniselC 
With promiaes of idd from the governor, ho started for London to buy printing 
materials. The aid was withheld; and on hia arrival, he sought employment 
for a livelihood. He was now only eighteen years of age. By the practice of 
the moat r^id economy, he saved a greater part of hia w^es ; and his influence 
among his fellow-workmen, gainst oseiess expenaea for beer and oilier things, 
waa benefleiaL At n^ht he used his pen ; and by a XHssertatiOii, on Liberty, in 
which he contended tliat virtue and vies are nothing more than convention^ 
distinotaons, he made the acquaintance of Mandeville and other infidel writers. 
Pranklin always looked back to these early efforts of hia pen, in opposition to 
Chriatian ethics, with great regret. 

Franklin retomeii to Philadelphia in the Anturon of 1726, as a merchant's 
clerk ; but the death of liis employer, the following year, induced him to work, 
again, for Mr. Keimer. His ingenuity was profitable \o his employer, tbr he 
oi^raved devices on typo metal, made printer's ink, and in varioua waya aaved 
money to the estabMimeut. In 1728, he formed a partnership in the printing 
business with Mr. Meredith, but it waa dissolved the following year. He then 
purchased Keimer's miaeralily-eonduoted paper, issued it in a greatly improved 
style, uttered in it many of those aphoiisma which have ainee become famous, 
and then l^d the fbundation of his future usefulness. He married in 1730, 
Hved frugally, and in the course of three or four years h^an to save money. 
He opened a amaE shop for the sale of stationery, lo which his pleasant and 
edifying conversation drew many of the men of literary taate in the town. A 
literary elub waa formed, in which questions were discuaaed which reiinired 
reference \o books. The membera brought such as they needed, from time to 
time, and Franklin conceived the idea of fbrming a public libraiy. It was pop- 
ular; and in 1731, the fovmdatiou of that noble institution, the PhOadelphia 
library, was laid.' The fbllowing year he commenced the pnWioation of Poor 
Ricbo/rd's Almanaa. It was fUll of sound maxima, and its popularity was so 
great, that he sold ten thousand copies annually. He continued it until 175T, 
when the demands of public buaiueBs upon his time, compelled Mm to reliu- 

Franklin'i first public employment was undertaken in 17E6, when he waa 
appointed clerk of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. The foUowing year 
he waa appomted Postmaster of Philadelphia. He now began to be one of the 
most popular men in the province. The feet is demonatrated by the circum- 
stance t£ial^ by his personal exertions, he obtained \sa thousand names to a 
voluntaiy asaociatjon for tJie defence of the province, in 1744, when an attempt 
to procure a militia law had feiled. He waa chosen a membfi' of the Assembly 
ill 1747, and waa regularly re-elected for ten yeara. Although Franklin waa no 
orator, yet no man possessed greater infiaence than he, in that body. Tet these 
public employments did not draw his attention from books and scientiflc inves- 
tigations. For a bng time he held a theory that the electriwty of the soientifio 
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apparatus and the lightniiig of the clouds were identioal; and in 1753, he de- 
monatraled the truth of bis theory by unmistakable experimentB.' He imme- 
diately t^plied the discovery to a practical use, by showing that pointed iron 
rods, extending from a distance above the highest part of a Louse to the ground, 
would preserve the house from lightning, by conducting it into the earth. The 
theory and its demonstration were made known ia Europe, and Pranklin'e name 
became known and venerated timjugliout the scientific world. 

In 1153, Franklin was made deputy postmaster-general of the British colonies 
in America, and the same year ho projeelfld and established the Academy of 
Soiences of Philadelphia. In 1164, he was one of the colonial delegates who 
met in Congress at Albany to devise means of defence against the French ; and 
there he Bubmitled a plan of union, similar, in many respects, to our Federal 
Constitution, but it was rejected by the British government and the colonial 
assemblies for widely different reasons. Three years afterward, Frankhn was 
sent to England as ihe agent of Pennsylvania, and was employed in the same 
eapncity by three other colonies. There he associated with tlie greatest men of 
the IJttie, and Ihe poor journeyman printer of a few years before, " slcod before 
kings," was caressed by men of learning, was made a member of the Royal 
Sodety, and honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws, by the Universities of 
Edlnbui^h and Oxford. Ho returned to America in 1762, and resumed his seat 
intheA^mbly; but two years afterward, the dispute between the colonies 
and the government having commenced in eameel, he was again sent as agent 
for Pennsylvania, to England. He remained abroad until 1775, during which 
time he visited the Continent, and became acquwnted with the most leamed 
men in Europe. Ou the day of his arrival in America^ he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress; and he was one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence tlie following year. During the whole period of the 
revolution ho was conljnually active in a civil capatJty at home or abroad. 
Congress sent him as commissioner to the French court in 1776, and he was one 
of the most accomplished and adroit dipdomatiEts at TersidJles. Finally, when 
peace was determined upon, Franklin was one of the leading commissioners in 
forming those treaties with Great Briton and other powers, which secured the 
independence of the colonies. He was then appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the French court, lind " stood hefore kii^ " until, by his own request, another 
was appointed in his place, and he returned home. He arrived at Philadelphia 
early in the Autumn of 1785, and was received with the highest repubhcan 
honors. In 1787, he was a leading man in the convention which formed the 
Federal Constitution ; and tlie following year he withdrew from public life, 
being then eighty-two years of age. On the 17th of April, 1790, Hiat great 
Philosopher, Statesman, and Sage, was undressed for the grave ; and beneath a 
neat marble slab, in ihe burial-ground of Christ Church, Philadelphia, rest Ma 
mortal remains.' 



KonyyearB before, be wro 
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NATHANIEL. BACON. 

OFTEN, in men'a eaWmation, success makea effort a rlrtno, bat fyiure makes it 
a crime. A sucoosaful blow at lyranny in called patriotism ; au unsuccess- 
ful one la bmnded as rebelliOD. ITathaniet Bacon lifted bis arm for popular 
freedom, Euled, and history recorded his name among traitors. He was a young 
man of great boldness and energy of cbaracter. His birth-place was in Suffolk 
county, Kngland, and in London he waa educated for the legal profession. He 
came to America during OromweH's rule in England, and was soon called to a 
seat in the oounei! of Governor Berkeley. Thorongbly demooratie in his views, 
Bacon ofleu crossed the official path of the haughty cavaUer, as an aaserlor of 
popular rights, especially after the resioraflon of Charles the Second made the 
Virginia loyaUala insolent and tyrannical. The assembly, under the influence 
of the governor, abridged thehberties of the people, propagated the vipera of 
intolerance, and imposed heavy Hnaa upon Baptists and Quakers. The people 
soon learned to de3piS6 the name of king, and a strong republioan party waa 
formed. 

Circumstances soon fevored a demonsliation of republican strength. Some 
Indian tribes commenced depredations upon the settlements in the upper part 
of Virginia, and they finally penetrated aa far as Bacon's plantation in the vi- 
cinity of Richmond. Berkeley appeared indifierenlj and the planters asked the 
privilege of protecting themselves. The governor revised ; when at least five 
hundred men collected t<^lber, chose Bacon for commander, and drove tlie 
Indians back to the Potomac Berkeley waa jealous of Bacon, proclaimed him 
a Iraitor, and sent troops to pursue and arrest him. The people arose in re- 
bellion, the ariBtocratio assembly was dissolved and a republioan one elecled; 
universal sutfi^ga was restored ; Bacon was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
military, aiid a oommiasion for him was demanded of the governor. Tliat official 
was alarmed and promised compliance, not, however, until Bacon, with a large 
force, approached Jamestown. He was compelled to attest the bravery and 
loyalty of Bacon; and on the 4th of July, 1876, just a hundred years batbre the 
colonies were declared free states, a moio liberal and enlightened ie^lalion 
commenced in Virginia. That day was truly the harbinger of American inda- 
pendence and nationality. 

Again the Indians approached, and Bacon proceeded to drive them back. As 
soon as ho had departed, Berkeley treacherously pubhshed a proclamation, re- 
ver^g the proceedings of the assembly, repudiating Bacon's commis^on, and 
declaring him a trailor. Back to Jamealown the indignant patriot marched, 
and lighted a tivil war. The governor and adherit^ loyalists were driven be- 
j^jnd tiie York river, and the wivea of many were detained as hosti^s for peace. 
Troops came IVom England to support Berkeley ; and when rumor told of their 
inarch up the peninsula. Bacon applied the torch and laid Jamestown in asbea. 
He then oroased the York to drive the enemies of popular freedom entirely out 
of the old dominion, but there he met a foe to bis hie more deadly tiian royalists 
or the Indians. The malaria fVom the low lands infused its poison into his veins, 
and at the house of Dr. Green, in Gtloucester county, the brave republican died, 
on the 1st of October, 1676, at the age of about thirty-seven years. Berkeley 
assumed power immediately, and Bacon's followers were terribly persecuted. 
Twenty were hanged, scores were imprisoned, and much property was oonSs- 
eated. Because the patriots were unaucceasfal, this episode in Tir^nia history 
is known aa "Bacon's Rebelliom." 
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OFB of the main pillira of support upon whioh General Washington relied 
during the War ibr Indepenlenoe, was Jonathan Trumhull, then Governor 
of Connecticut. He was born at Lehanoo, Oonnecticut, on the 2]Bt of June, 
I'll!), and was graduated at Harrard College in 1127. Hia serious mind turned 
to theology as a profession, and he commenced ita study with the Rev. Solomon 
Williams, of Lebanon. The death of an elder brother, who was engaged in 
Biercantilo business with his lather, caused Jonathsm to change his intentions 
and become a merchant. When only twenty-three years of i^e, he was elected 
a member of the Connecticut Assembly, where he soon became distinguished as 
one of Us most active committee men. In 1766, he was elected lieotemmt- 
governor of the colony, and became ei-ofioio chief justice of the SQperior court. 
He espoused the patriot eauae very early; and In 1768, he took the bold step 
of refusing to take (lie oath, which enjoined almost unconditional aubmiasLon to 
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Parliament, and whicii a mmisterial order required. That step waa popular 
witii the people ; and the following year he was clioaeii governor by a very lai'go 
majority. Hia inauenoe became alraoat unbounded throughout New England; 
aud whilo the At^ms's and Hancock wei% legislating in the Continental Cou- 
greas, Giovernor Trumboll was reeogniaed as the great leader in the East. He 
wBH an active, aelf-aaorifleing, and reliable man Umjughout the whole contest; 
.e had tte proud dlBlJnetion of being the only colonial governor who, at the 
lencement of the revolution, espoused tlie republioao cause. For fourteen 
consecutive years lie was elected to the cliief magistracy of his native Sfatfl ; but 
when peace returned, and all danger seemed over, he left Uie helm (brever. He 
declined a reeleolion; and at the age of seventy-three years, he retired from 
public life. In August, 1T85, he was seized with a malignant fever, which de- 
stroyed his life on the llth of that month. His son and grandson both filled 
his chair of ofBce, the latter having been governor in 1849. 

The Marquis de Chastelltix, who came to America with Rochambeau in 1180, 
thus speats of the personcJ ^pemanee of Governor TrombuU: "He is seventy 
years old; his whole life is consecrated to business, which he passionately love« 
Tvliellier importatit or not ; or rather, with reepect to him, tber h 

latter description. He has all the simplicity in hia dress, all h m -anee, 
and even pedantry, becoming the great magistrate of a smal p bh H 
brought to my mind the bm^omasters of Holland in the time o H uh 

and BarneTeits." He waa greatly beloved by "Wasliiiigton ; ai u 

the pages of our history E^pears brighter, as a pure patriot an h man, 

than timt cf Jonathan TrumbulL 



JOHN WINTHROP. 

ONE of the most accomplished scliolara of the last century, was John Winthrop, 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard TJnivcf ^ty. 
He was bora in Boston, in 1115, and waa graduated at Harvard when only 
seventeen years of age. His studies took a wide range, and included theology 
and medicine, with ttie natural sciences. When he waa ^pointed Hollia Pro- 
fessor' in the \miversity, he was conadered Hie most learned man in America; 
and his teaching and example gave a powerful uopetus to the study of the ezact 
sciences in thja country. As early as 1740, he made observations on the transit 
of Mercuij, and published them in the Transactions of the Royal Sociefy of 
Iiondon. 

In June, ITSl, ho went to St. John's, Newfoundland, with his instruments 
anA attendants, to observe the transit of Yenus, that pomt being the most fitvor- 
able, in Ameiicaj fbr such observations. That passage of Tenus across the disc 
of the sun had been looked forward to with great interest, Ihr one hundred and 
twenty-two yeara had elapsed since a similar phenomenon bad been observed,* 
Mr. Winthrop's observations were accurate, and of the greatest value. They 
gave his name and that of Harvard College a world-wide reputation. The Hoyal 
Society elected him a member of that body ; and the Uuiveraity at Ei3inburgh 
eonteired upon him the degree of tL.D., or Roctwr of Laws. He also observed 
thetransit of Tenus, in 1769,' and the papers which ho published on that subject 
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procure! liia admiasion to membership in the moat Bmincnt EoientiHe aooietica of 
tiie world. 

In 1167, Dr. "Winihrop published his Oogita de Gomeiis^ a work of profound 
reasarch, and of great TaJuo to ths Bcientifle world. At this time the diaputa 
betwoBQ the Ameriean colonies and Great Britain waa aaauming muoli impor^ 
ance, and Dr Winthrop engaged zealously in the cause of the colonialB. Not- 
withstaudii^ he labored intensely in the duties of his profesaorstiip, ha engaged 
in all the exciting diacusaiona of the day, and waa ever found on the ade of 
human freedom. During all the esoitiog scenes of the early days of the revolu- 
tion, around Boaton, he waa a firm patriot, a wise counsellor, and efficient pro- 
moter of Iha good cause. lie held hia professorship until his death, which 
occurred on the 3d of May, 1T19, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 



JOHN BARTEAM. 

TTHB men of science in Europe, a hundred years ago, were occasionfdly startled, 
JL as with a meteor flasii, by aeintillations of great minaa in America ; and 
it was a hard question for them to soIfs how genius could be fostered into 
Tigorous life Mnid the coo! shades of that wilderness. Tet here and there Uie 
evidences of such genius intruded upon their stately opmions, and they were 
compelled to offer the hand of fellowship to American brethren, equal in pro- 
fandity of knowledge with themBelves. Of thia class was John Eartram, an 
eminent botamst, who waa born near Darby, in Chester coun^, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1101. He fomid few helps to education in early life, but study and 
perseverance overcame a host of difficulties. He seldom sat down to a meal with- 
out a book, and he learned the clasae languages with great &cility. In the 
study of medicine and surgery he greatty dSighted ; and drawing his medidnea 
chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, he pracWced succeaafolly among the poor 
of his neighborhood. His avocation was that of a former, and his Civorite study 
waa botany. 

Mr. Bartrara was the first American who conceived the plan of eatabliahir^ a 
botanic garden for American plants and vegetablea He carried his phm hito 
execution, by devoting about so. acres, near Philadelphia, to the purpose. He 
traversed the country in every direction, from Canada on ths north to Morida 
on the south, in search of new productions, and hia garden was enriched and 
beautified by the results of his explorations. His philosophical knowledge at- 
tracted the attention of learned and scientific men, at home and abroad, and 
with these his intercourse became extensive. He sent many botanical collec- 
tions to Europe, and their beauty, novelty, and admirable claaaiflcation, won 
umversat applause. Literary and sdentific societies of London, Edinburgh, 
Stockholm, and other cities, placed his name among thoaa of their honorary 
members ; and finally, George the Third of England appointed him " American 
Botanist to his U^esty." He held that honorable position until his death, which 
occurred in September, 1717, when he waa in the seventy-sixth year of his ago. 
His zeal in scientific pursuits was unabated till the last. At the age of seventy 
years, he made a journey in East Florida, to examine and collect the natural 
productions of that region. Hia Bon, William, who accompanied hia lather in 
many of these excursions, published, in 1792, an interesting account of theu- 
travela through East Florida, the Cherokee country, ic. Jolin Bartram lived 
and died an exemplary member of the Society of Friends. 
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CIHAHLES THOMSON. 

OP all the patriots of the Reyolation, no man was better acqaainted with the 
men and events of that struggle, than Charles Thomson, who was the per- 
manent Secretaiy of the Cootineotal Congress fur more than fifteen jears. He viaa 
born m. Ireland in 1130, and at file age of eleven years was brought to America 
in company with tliree older brothers. Their fiither died from the efiects of 
aea-Sickness, when within sight of the capes of the Delaware. They landed at 
New Castle, in Delaware, and had no other capital with which to commence 
lite in the New World, than strong and wiUing hands, and bonest hearts. Obarlea 
was educated at New London, in Pennsylvania, by Dr. Allieon, and became a 
teacher in the Friend's Academy, at New Cnstle. He went to Philadelphia, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Franklin and olher eminent men. In 
1756, he was the secretary for the Delaware Indians, at a great council held* 
with the white people, at Easton ; and that tribe adopted him as a son, according 
to an ancient custom. Wilii all the zeal of an ardent nature, Thomson espoused 
the republican cause ; and when the first Continental Congress met, in Phila- 
delphia, in September, 17'i4, he was eahed to the responsible duty of secretary 
to that body.' At about that time, he married Hannah Harrison (the amit of 

1. WsteoD relQles (hat ThomBcn had ]u» cuue into Flilladellilila, wllL kji trlle, and was slIslltlDg 
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President Harrison), whose brother, Benjamin, waa oao of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Year after year, Mr. Thomson kept the records 
of the proceedings of Congress, until the new organization of the government 
under the Federal Constitution, in 1789. But the demands of pubiia business 
did uot wewi him from books, of which he waa a great lover. He had a passion 
for the study of Greet authoi'a, and actually translated the Septuagint from the 
original into English. He made copious notes of the progress of the aevolutioD, 
and alter retuing from public life, m 1789, he prepared a Hiacoiyof his own 
times. But his sense of justice and goodness of lieart^ would not permit him to 
publish it ; aad a short time beiore he died, he destroyed the manuscript. Ha 
gave as a reason, that he was unwilling to blast the reputation of famUies rising . 
into repute, whose progenitors were proved to be unworthy of the friendship or 
good men, because of their bad conduct during the war. So the world has lost 
the most auifientio civil history of the almggla for independence, erei' produced, 
Mr. Thomson died on the 16th of August, 1824, when m the ninety-fiflJi year of 
his age. He then readed at Lower Merion, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
where he was buried. In 1838, his nephew removed his remains to Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, over which Is a handsome moDumentj bearing on appropriate inscrip- 
tion, composed by John P. Watson, Esq.., the Annahst. 



FRANCIS ALLISON. 

THE early instiiiotors of great men ought to have a share in the honors of their 
pupils, i^ as faithful teachers, their instructions have led to such greatness. 
In tl^t relaljon to several of the men distinguished in the councils of the nation 
during our War for Independence, stands Frauds Allison. He was born in 
Ireland in 1105, and completed his education at the Univeraty ol' Gla^ow, in 
Scotland. At the age of thirty years he emigrated to America, and having been 
ordained a mmlster in the Presbyteriui Church, he was chosen pastor of a flock 
at Kew London, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. His Christian zeal made 
him yearn for more workers in his Master's vineyard, and he opened a free school 
in which he taught many who expressed themselves desirous of becoming gospel 
bearers. About the year 1141, he was invited to tafee charge of an academy in 
Pliiladelphia, whore he became instructor of many youths, who aiterward oc- 
cupied conspicuous public stations. He had educated Charles Thomson, the 
secretaiy of the Continental Congress during the whole of the revolution and 
several years alterwaid. In 1155, Dr. Allison was chosen vice-provost of Uio 
College in Philadelphia, (hen just established; and among his earliest pupils, 
waa Frauds Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
He was professor of moral philosophy ; and during these employments he con- 
tmued his ministerial labora as pastor of the first Presbyterian Churcli in Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Allison died at Philadelphia, on the 28th of November, 1771, at 
the age of seveoty-two yeara 
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INCREASE MATHER. 

AMONG- the most omiaent diyinea and boldest asaortors of freedom m Hew 
England during the angry diaousaions between those aettlementa and tiie 
imperial governmenta in the re^ of Charles the Second, was Increase Mather, 
& native of Dorchester, MMsachnsetts, where he was bom on the 21at of Jan 
nary, 1639, He was an exceedingly precocious child ; and at the age o( twelve 
years, entered Harvard College as a student. He graduated with honor in 16B6, 
and tlie following year entered as a student at Trinity College, Dnbiin. After 
an absence of four years, he returned to Boston; and in 1664, was ordamed 
minister of the North Church in that city, which connection he held sixty-two 
years, a part of the time assisted by his son. Cotton Mather. 

Mr. Mather was choaeo to fill the preaidentia] chair of Harvard College, after 
the death of President O^es, but finally roaigned when the faculty required 
him to live in Oambrii^e, and thus he separated from bia beloved flock in Bos- 
ton. After the EngUsh revolution in 1688,' and the expnlaJon of governor An- 
droa from Hew England.^ Mr. Mather went to the court of WiHiam and Mary, 
and by the use of great diplomatic skill, in connection with Sir WilUam Phipps, 
procured the celebrated charter of 1891, for hia native colony. On the asaem- 
blingof the first legislature, under the newcharter.n vote of thanks was adopted, 
by wiat body, espres^ve of their a,ppreciation of his feithful public services. 

That frightful delusion known es " Salem WitaJicraft"' prevailed about Hia 
time of Mather's return to America, and while his son. Cotton, was lanning the 
flame, he wrote and spoke against it. Like moat people in hia day, he believed 
in the existence of witches,* yet his gentle heart and strong common sense ut- 
terly condemned the wicked and cruel accusatiqna and prosecutions witnessed 
almost diuly. His pen and tongue were among tlie most efficient inatrumenta 
in the final suppression of legal proeeedinga. 

During hia presidency of Harvard College, Mr. Mather received the title of 
Doctor in Divinity from tlie feculty of that insljtation. His diploma was the 
first of the kind issued in America, and he waa a worthy recipient of that honor, 
Ibr his long life was spent in the service of his divine Maater, and of his native 
country. His piety waa unaffected, and his benevolence waa manifested by his 
giving one-tentli of all his income t« charitable purposes. At the time of his 
death, which occurred on the 23d of August, 1723, at the age of eighty-fonr 
years, he was properly called the Patriarch of New England 






?. AndroB hcia lie™ lenned " *he tjnait of New Eoffland." Wlien 
dAfw ^rafi B«1z£d, H BoBton. put od Ijqora a TdBsel, and, nilh Ofi; < 
□t 1o Er^lan^l, under a chaise of mal-admlnlBlratloii of public afiftlte. 
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EZRA STILES. 



A FEW weeks before the British under Goyornor Tryon, entered Now Haven, 
in Connecticut, with incendiary intent, a diminutive man of fifty yeara, 
wiHi a fiiee beaming with benevolent emotions, and a heart burning witli love 
for Mb country and hia race, was elected President of Tale College. It waa 
Ezra Stiles, a most exoelleiit Christiac scliolar, wlio was bora at Norti Haven, 
on the 15tli of December, 1127. He waa educated, at Tale, where he was grad- 
uated JQ 1742. He possessed a eleBr inteEect brilliant genius, and remarkable 
grace in deportment He became a tutor in the College, and prepared himself 
for the Christian mimstry. Ill heaJtli afflicted him, and wilh it came a state of 
mental Buffering which almost made shipwreck of hia character. He doubted 
the divinity of Christianity, and turned to the law as his chosen profession for 
life. Thorough investig^ions of tiie subject of revealed religion resulted, as 
■ usual, in oouvinoing him that the teachings of Jesua proceeded from the great 
rather of us all. Under this conviction, Mr. Srilea resumed his clerical studies, 
and became a shining apostle of truth, as pastor of a Congregational sodety in 
Newport, Rhode Island, iu 1765. 

WLen tlie storm of the Revolution burst over Harraganset Bay and vicmi^, 
and Rhode Island became a prey to the British invaders, Mr. Stiles' congregation 
was dispersed, and he preached in various places, until the year 1777, when, on 
the resignation of Dr. Da^ett, lie was elected Preeidetit of Yale College. It 
wasawise dioxee, for his feme as a classical and Oriental scholar, and a thorough 
discipUnarian, haA reached to Europe. He already corresponded eitensivdy 
■with leading men of scienea and learning in the old world, and he has ever been 
regarded as the most accomplished scholar who hoe yet filled the presidential 
chair of " Old Tale." He occupied that important seat until hia death, which 
occurred on the ISHi of May, 1795, when he was in the tuxty-eightb year of his 
age. Dr. Stiles left a very interesting manuscript journal, which has never been 
published. It is in the library of Ytde College. 



JOHN CAKIiOLL. 

IT is a fact worthy of notice, that the Maryland charter, gcMited by Eiug 
Charles the First, in 1632, to lord Baltimore, a Romaa C^oho gentleman 
of fortune and influence, was the first of all the royal patents granted for settle- 
ments in America, which guaranteed freedom or thought and worship te all 
who professed a belief in Christ Then came Baltimore's descendant (Leonard 
Calvert), with a Roman Catiiolio colony, and first settled that beautiful countiy 
"between North and South Virginia;" (named Maryland, alter Henrietta Maria, 
the Queen of Charles tEie First,) and to this day, men of that faith have held a 
controlling influence in the ^IWra of the colony and state, in dvil, military, 
polilJeal, and religious life. One of the most eminent lights of the Eoman Catil- 
olio Chnrch in Maryland, was John CmtoU, a relative of one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and for many years a f^thfnl and h^hly 
esteemed archbishop, of the archiepiscop^ see of Baltimore. He was born on 
the 8th of January, 1735, at Upper Marlborough, in Maryland, and was remM'k- 
able for hia docility in childhood, and activity of mind during his earlier years. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent to the collie of St. Omer, in French ¥laa- 
isra, where he remained ontjl he was tranefened to the Jesuits' college, at liege, 
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eti years afterward. He was ordained a Jeeuit priest in 
claiiBa to the estate left him by his father, and then became a teacher at St. 
Oilier, and afWrward at IJege. In 1173, the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
and he waa obliged to abandon his professorahip in the college at Bruges, to 
which he had been lately appointed, and retire to England. He wrote an able 
vindioaljon of tiie Jesuita, but it avMled nothing, for be dared not print il, and 
the manuBcript ia lost. In England, the aocompiislied young ecdeaiasfie became 
secretary to Uie Jesuit Fathers there. He also accompanied the son of Lord 
Stourton (an English nobleman) on a continental tovir, as governor, drair^ 
which time he kept an interesting journal.' On his return to England he he- 
came a resident in Lord Arundel's Eunily. The quarrel between England and 
her colonies was now waxing warm, and Mr. Carroll returned to h[a native 
country, in 1775. Re immediately commenced the duties of hia office of prieat 
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mother government, or at least to obtain its neutraJity ; anii for that purpose^ 
appointed Dr. Frantlin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll, commissioners to 
proceed thither, to coafer with the leading men there. Father Carroll was in- 
vited to accompany them, because hia sacred offlce, his thorough acquaintance 
with the French language, and his conocded talent, would be of great service. 
The misMOn proved unsuccesaful, however, and tlie devoted priest returned, to 
hia ministerial labors. Throughout the war, he was attached to the patriot 
cause, yet he did not neglect his religious duties. Hia talent and devolion were 
widely known ; and in 1186, he was appointed vicai-general, and look up hia 
residence at Baltimore. At that time his church was in a languishing state in 
America ; but, like Dr. White, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Mr. Carroll 
labored assiduously for the growth of his Zion, and may be Justly called the 
Father of the Roman Catholic Church m the United States, He was consecrated 
a Bishop (the first for the United States) m. ItSO ; and the following year he 
founded the college at Gleorgetown. The whole Eepuhlio was then but one 
diocese, under the title of the see of Baltimore. Under his fbsterii^ care, and 
the tolerant prindples of our government, the church thrived, and men of every 
creed regarded Bishop Carroll as one of the beat men of the day. Congress, by 
uaacimous vote, invited liim to deliver an eulogy on Uio daatJi of Wosliington, 
and that service was admiraljly perRirmed in St. Peter's ohuroh, in Baltimore, 
on the 22d of Febi-uary, 1801). In 1808, Baltimore was erected into a metro- 
politan see. Four suffVagan bishops were oreatad, and Dr. CM'roll became Arch- 
bisliop. With every additional duty laid upon hfin, the venerable prelate's zeal 
seemed, to increase, and he labored ftuthfully nntil hia, death, which occurred on 
the 3d of December, 1815, at the age of eighty years. 



JAMES EDWARD OGI.-ETIIOKP E. 

TEE name of Oglethorpe ought to bo held in grateful remembrance as one of 
the noblest of the colonizers of our beautiful land, for he came not hither 
for personal gahi, bnt for the purpose of perfecting a benevolent scheme which 
his tender he^ and sound judgment had conceived. He was bom in Surrey, 
Bimland, on the 21st of December, 1693. He was educated for the militaiy 
profesMon, and became an aide-de<amp to the great Prince Eugene. While a 
representative in Parliamenl, in H28, he was placed upon a oommittae to inquire 
into the condition of imprisoned debtiirs in Great Britain. His benevolent heart 
was p^ed at the recitals of woe tliat iW. upon bis ears. "The virtuous and the 
good were aUke oast into loathsome prisons. A gforious idea vras awakened 
Si his mind; and in lt29, he submitted to Parliament a plui for establishing a 
military colony south of the Savannah river, as a barrier between Hie Carohnians 
and the Spaniards in Florida, to be composed of the virtuous debtors then in 
prison throughout Hie kingdom. The plan was heartily approved. A royal 
charter for twenty-one yeara was granted to a corporation "intrustforthepoor," 
to establish a colony to be called Qeoi^ia, in honor of King George the Second, 
then on the Enghsh throne. Oglethorpe was a practical philanttiropiati and 
when sufficient money had been subscribed, and the emigrants were ^most 
ready for departure, he offered to accompany thera as governor. He went up 
the Savannah river early in 1733, and upon Tamacraw Bluff he held a " talk" 
with aoine of the Creek chiefe; and there he founded the city of Savannah. In 
the prosecution of his benevolent enterprise he crossed the ocean several times. 
Hia colony rapidly increased, and within eight years twenty-five hundred settlers 
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were sent over by the trustees, at an expense of four hundred thousand dollars. 
The JBfdouay of lie Spaniards at St. Augustine was aroused, and they menaced 
the Georgia colony with war. Oglethorpe promptly built forts in Hie direction 
of Floriib, and by skiBM military morementa, including eome f^hting, he kept 
back tha enemy, and secured permanency to his colony. 

Oglelliorpfl took final leave of Geoi^ia in 1743, and in 1T45 was promoted to 
the Tank of Brigfldier-general in the British army. He was employed, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, in quelling the Scotch rebellion of 1145; and in 1747, he 
was promoted to Miijor-gener^. When General Gage, who was governor of 
Massachusetts, and commancler-in-chief of the British forces in America, went 
to Bi^land in 1775, tlie supreme command in this country was offered to Ogle- 
thorpe. The meroifiil. conditions upon which, alone, he would accept the ap- 
pomtment did not please the ministry, and general Howe was sent Oglethorpe 
■ died at his seat at Grantham Hah, on tlio 30th of June, 1795, at the age of 
eighty -seven years. 



JOHN SINQLETON COPLEY, 

THIS fine arts were but little appreciated and less practiced in America, pre- 
vious to the revolution ; and those artists of American birth who became 
famous, obtmned tlieir laurel-crowJis in Ei^land. There West and Copley both 
gained fortune and great fame. The latter was bom in Boston in 1738. Ha 
possessed a genius fbr art, and became a pupil of Smibert, a celebrated Englisll 
portrait painter, who accompanied Dean Berkeley to Ehode Island. Smibert 
settled in Boston when Berkeley returned to Bi^land, where he married and 
died. Copley was Ms only student who became profident ; and after his master's 
death, in 1751, he stood alone in his profession. He painted many full-length 
portraits, and a lucrative and honorable career was opening before him, when the 
early storm-clouds of the revolution began to appear. His bu^iess waned, and, 
in 1769, he went to England. Tliis circumstance, and tlie&ct that his iather-in- 
law was one of the consignees of the East India Company's tea, wliich was 
destroyed in Boston Harbor in 1773, caused Iiim to be classed among refugee 
loyalists. He was patronised by Beigamin "West, then in tJio meridian glory of 
his renown; and in 1770, he was admitted a member of the Royal Academy, 
then lately estabUslied under the auspices of the young king. He yisited Boston 
in 1771, where he remained several months, and then returned to England. In 
1774, be went to Italy; and on hfe return to England in 1778, he there met his 
wife and children, whom he had left in Boston. They had come with his Mier- 
in-law, who was one of the many loyalists who fled to HaUfiu: when Washington 
drove the British from Boston in the Spring of that year. Copley devoted him- 
self assiduously to portxait painting, lor a Uvehhood, and occasionally produced 
an historical picture, which attested his flue talent for audi composition. On 
the recommendation of West, be was employed to p^t two pictures ; one for 
the House of Lords, the otiier for the House of Commons. He diose for his 
subjects, The Dealh of Chaffiatm, and Gkmies the Fwst in FarUfmienL Tbes^ 
established his feme, and he aecured a fortune by his profession. His name-sake 
son, who was bom in Boston, in 1773, he educated for the bar. It was a wise 
choice, for he became as eminent in the profession of the law, as his fether had 
in painting. He was rapidly rismg in honor when his fether died, suddenly, 
on tho 25th of September, 1815, at the age of seventy-seven years. Twelve 
years later, the Boston-bom son of Copley became Lord Chancellor of E ' ' 
and was elevated to the peerage, with the title of Lord Lyndhurst. 
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WILLIAM WHITE. 



BECAUSE the EstaTjliehod ChuTch of England was alwaja inseparable from 
the throne, episcopacy was regarded with jealous fear by tiie great body 
of American colonists, and every attempt to establish it in Wie New World failed, 
until after the revolution. Episcopal ministers in America could obtain ordina- 
tion in Ei^land and Scotlaod, only, until nS5,wlieii Dr. Seabury was consecrated 
a bishop. William White, the son of a sound Philadelphia lawyer, was the 
second who receirecl that exalted honor in the church, in America. He was 
bom in Philadelphia, on the 4th of April, 1148, and entered the college in that 
dty, at the age of fburteen years. He Md serious rel^ous impressions at the 
age of aiiteen years, and these were greatly deepened by the persuasive elo- 
quence ofWhitefleld, in 1163. Young White was graduated at the age of 
e^hteen, and soon afterward commenoed the study of theology. In October, 
WO, he embarked for Europe, and wiUi letters to the Bishop of London, ho 
made applioaljon to that prelate for deacon's orders. He was succeBsfol ; and 
siter remaining eighteen montlis in England, and becoming acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, Gioldsmith, and other men of letters, he received priest's orders. He 
was ordained m April, 1772, and m June embarked E)r America. In the Autumn 
of that year, he was settled as assistant minister m the parish of Christ Church 
and St Peter's, in Philadelphia; and for sixty-four years he was a faithful pas- 
tor in the church of his choice. Nor were his pious labors confined to the aer- 
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Tines of religion aloae : he was always furemost in every bBiieTOloiit wotk that 
cominended itself to his judgment. 

Surveying tlie disputes between the colonies and Great Britain, witli intei- 
Ugent vision, lie early perceived the right ; and unlike too raaay of Uie episcopal 
clergymen at that time, he wiimily eaponsed the republican cause. His only 
sister waa the wife of Bobert Morris (the patriot and financier), and the outward 
pressure of circumstaJices, as well a^ internal convictions, guided his actions. 
He did not " beat the eeelesiaslioal dnnn " before lie Decla'ation of Indepen- 
dence was promulgated, but on tiie Sunday following, be ceased ofHcially pray- 
ing for the king, and soon took the oatii of allegiance to llie United States. 
Already he had offered up prayers in the hall of Congress;' and when that body, 
at the close of 1716, convened at Baltunore, he was chosen one of its chaplains.^ 
In that capacity he continued to serve until the seat of government was removed 
to New York. "When, again, under liie Federal Constitution, the seasons of 
congress were hold in PMIadelphia, he acted as eliaplain, and his labors in that 
field of duty ceased only when the seat of government was removed to Wash- 
ington city, in 1801. 

Mr. White waa the only episcopal clarBymiiii in Peonaylvania at tho dose of 
the revolution, and the church seemed on tho verge of dissolution. Yet he 
labored with increasing zeal. He was called to the rectory of Christ Church 
and St. Peter's; and in 1183, the TJniverdty of Pennsylvania gave Mm its first 
issued degree of Doctor of Divinlly. At about that time he proposed the estab- 
lishment of an American Episcopal Church, on such a basis, tiiat ministers might 
be appointed by a convention of clergymen and laymen, without the aid of 
bishops. The proposition startled tnany who could not conceive of Hie existence 
of " a church mithout a bishop," but was warmly seconded by those who ioved 
religion for its own sake. The aeknowlei^ment of the independence of the 
United States, aeon afterward, changed the aspect of aflairs. Through the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Whit*, a general convention of del^atea Etom the churches, 
met in Philadelphia, in Ctetober, 1184. He presided; and then and there the 
broad foundations of the Episcopal Church, in America, were laid. At the 
reqaest of the American churohes, Drs. White and Provost proceeded to England 
ia the Spring of 1188; and on the 4th of February, 1787, they were consecratecE 
bishops, the former for the diocese of Pennsylvmua, and the latter for tliat of 
New York. From that time, episcopal consecration in the United Stales waa 
performed at home; andfromBlshopWhita, nearly nil of the American prelates, 
consecrated during his life, received the sacred office. For about thirty years 
he performed the duties of his episcopate without assistance; but in 1827, the 
diocese of Pennsylvania becoming veiy extensive, and as the infirmities of age 
were pressing hW upon the venerable prelate, an assistant bishop was elected. 
Tet lie continued hia labors until the last, as presiding bishop of the church in 
&e United States. In 1835, when the church sent missionaries to China, he 
preptu^d instructions for them ; and that paper shows that his mental v%or was 
unimpaired, although the hand that wrote it was eighty-eight yeais old. It was 
among the last official labors of Ms long and useful life. In June, the following 
year, that devoted patriarch preached his last sermon ; and on the 17th of the 
nest month, bis spirit ascended to the New Jerus^m. In his writhes, and in 
his example. Bishop Wblt& still lives, and the church yet feels his conservative 
infiuence. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

FrSST IN "WAE — FIRST IN PBAOE — TIBBT IH THE HBABT3 OF HIS COOlTniTMBII 
■ — vrvis a Just sentiment uttered half a ceiitiiry ago hy the foator-soni of the 
Great Patriot, wheo speaking of tlie diaraetec of his noble guardian. And Uib 
hffiid of that son waa the first to erect a monameatal stono in memorj' of The 
PaOier of his Country, upon which was inscribed: Here, the lira ov Fbbru- 
ABY [0. S.], 1132, Gboece WASHiNaTOtf WAS BORN. T2iat stone yet lies on the 
site of his birth-place, la Westmoreland county, Tirginla, near the banks of the 
Potomac The calendar having been chang^,' we celebrate his birlb-day on 
the S2d of February, 

George "Waahington "waa deacended from sa old and titled faniily in Lan- 
easliire, England, and was the eldest child of hia father, by Maiy Ball, hia second 
wife. He died when George was little more than ten years of age, and Ibo 
guidance of the fUtnre Leader, through tho dangers of yoothhood, devolved upon 
Ma motlier. Si:6 waa fitted for the service; and during Ms eventtbl life, Waeh- 
ington ri^arded the early tminii^ of his mother with the deepest gratitude. 
He received ft common Bbglish edncation, and upon that, a naturally thoughtfbl 
and right-eonditjon^ mind, laid tlie foundation of future greatness. Truth Mid 
jufitice were tbe cafdinal virtnes of hia character.^ He was always beloved by 
his young companions, and was always chosen their leader in tnililaiy pl^s. 
At the ago of fourteen years, he wished to enter the navy, but yielded to ttie 
discouraging persuasions of his mother; and when he was seventeen years old, 
he was one of tho most accomplished land surveyors in. Tirpoia. In the forest 
rambles incident to his profession, ho learned much of the topogr^hy of the 
country, habits of the Indians, and life in the camp. These were stem but 
useful lessons of great value in bis future life. 

Young Washington was appomted one of the adjutants-general of his state at 
the age of nineteen, but soon resigned his commission to accompany an invalid 
half-brother to the West Indies. Two yeaiis later, when the iWoh began to 
build forts southward of Lake Erie, he was sent by the royal governor of Til^ 
ginia, to demand a cessation of such ho^ile movements. He performed the 
delicate mission with great credit; and so highly were hia services esteemed, 
that when, in 1756, Braddook came io drive the French from the vicinity of the 
Ohio, Washington was chosen hia principal aid. The young Leader had already 
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been in that wilderaesa at the head of a military expedition, and performed hia 
duty BO weU, that he was publicly thanked by the Vir^nia legialaturo. Brad- 
d(K& was defeated and killed, and his whole army escaped utter destruction only 
through the skill and valor of Colonel Washington, in directing their retreat.' 
He continued in active military service most of the time, until the oloae of 1758, 
when he resigned his commisaion, and retired to privaie life. 

At the a^a of twenty-seven years, 'Wasbington married the beautifiil Martha 
Oustis, the young widow of a wealthy Virginia planter, and Uiey took op ttieir 
abode at Mount Vernon, oa the ban^ of Uie Potomac, an estate left him by his 
half-brother. There he quietly pursued the busiueas of a farmer onlil the Spring 
of 1774, when he was tdiosen to fill a seat tn the Vii^nia legislature. The 
storm of the great revolution was then gathering ; and towardthedoeeofSiiniiDer 
he was elected a delegate to the first Ooktinektal Cokgrise, which assemhled 
at Philadelphia, in September. He was adel^ate the following year, when the 
storm burst on Bunker Hill, ^ter the first %htniug flash at Lexington; and by 
the unanimous voice of his compatriots he was chosen comma nder-m-chlef of 
the aimj of ireemen which had gathered spontaneously around Boston. 

Por e^ht long years Washington direoted the feeWo armies of the revolted 
colonies, in tlieir ain^gle for independence. That was a terrible ordeal through 
which the people of America passed I During the n^ht of gloom which brooded 
over the liopes of the patriots from the British invaaon of Hew York, until the 
capture of Comwalhs, he was the lode-star of their hopes. And when the 
blessed morning of Peace dawned atTorktown, Mid thelast hoof of die oppress- 
or had left our shores, Washington was hailed as the Deliverer of his people ; 
and he was regarded by the. aspirants for IVeedom in the eastern hemisphere as 
the brilliant day-star of promise to future generations. 

Durii^ all the national perplexities alter the return of peace, meident to 
fiaamcial embarrassments and an imperfect system of government, Washington 
was regarded, still, as the public leader ; and when a convention assembled to 
modify the existing government, he was chosen to preside over their delibera- 
tions. And again, when the labors of that convention resulted in the formation 
of our Pederai Cimstitutloii, and a president of the United States was to be 
chosen, according to its provisions, his countrymen, with unanimous voice, called 
him to the highest place of honor in the gift of a free people. 

Wasbiugton presided over the affairs of the new Republic for eight years, and 
those the most eventful in its history. A new government had to be organized 
without any existing model, and new theories of government were to be put in 
practice for the first tune. The domestic and fbreign policy of the country had 
to be settled by legislation and cUplomacy, anil many exciting questions liid W 
be met and answered. To guide the ship of state tttfough the rooks and quick- 
sands of aU these difficulties required great executive skill and wisdom. Wash- 
ington possessed both ; and he retired from the theatre of public life without the 
least stain of reproach upon his judgment or his intentSons. 

The great Patriot and Sage enjoyed the repose of domestic life, at Mount 
Temon, in the midst of an affectionate family and ilie ^most daily congratula- 
tions of visitors, for almost three years, when the efi'ecta of a heavy cold closed 
hto brilliant career, in death. He ascended to the bosom of his God on the 14th 
of December, 1J99, when almost axty-eight years of age.* 
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FRANCIS HOPKTNSON. 

THE bud of a keen wit and zealous patriot appeared when, at almost midnight 
on the 3d of September, 1738, Francis Hopltinsoii was bom in the city of 
Philadelphia. His fether was a fine scholar, and an mtunate friend of Dr. 
Franklhi ; his mother waa a woman of great refinement, and niece of the Bishop 
of Worcester. They came from England immediately after their macriaga, 
settled in Philadelphia, and died there. When Francis was foorteen years old, 
his mother was Idl a widow with a ]srge femily of children. She diBohaiged 
the holy duties of her station with fidelity and sucoeas. 

Frwiois Hopkiason was the first scholar and first graduate of the CoSege of 
FMladdiphia, of which his &ther was one of the founders. He waa an honor to 
the institution. The profession of the law was his choice, and he studied in the 
office of Benjamin Chew, afterward the eminent chief justice of Pennaylranta. 
He waa fond of literary and scientific pursuits, and for the purpose of expanding 
and strengthenii^ his fheulties by contact with eminent men, he Went tJD Eng- 
land, and resided with the Bishop of Worcester, about two years. Soon alter 
his return, in 1168, he married Ann Borden, the accomplished daughter of a 
wealthy gentleman, the founder of Bordentown, New Jersey ; and that became 
his place of residence. His country was then agitated by the premonitions of 
the approaching Beyolution, and his actiTe mind often fi)und powerful expressioa 
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throv^h his pen. His first publication, of moment, was a small pamphlet en- 
titled, A Fretig Story, which ia said to have liad great influence ou the public 
nund, in quickening its perceptions of the true relations eiistiog between Great 
Britan and her colonies. It abounds with fine specimens of im^nation, com- 
position, and el^ant wiL So in his conversation ; it was ever marked by great 
refinement. He was never known to use a prolime word, or utter an expreasion 
Ihat would make a lady bluali. 

When the colonies had drawn the aworS and cast away the scahbard, Mr. 
Hopkinson, who had been an antliuehiiig patriot from the beginning, was chosen 
& delegate to represent New Jersey in the Continental Congreas. In that ca- 
pacity he B^ed Ihe Dech/raMon of Independent and bood alterward received 
the commission of Judge of Admiralty, for Ponusylvania, While in that statjon 
he wrote that exceedingly witty poem, entitled The SaHie c/Ote Kegs.' 

When the Federal Constitution was before the people. Judge Hopkinson be- 
came one of its most zealous and eloquent supporters, wilji tongue and pen; and 
in 1790, President "Washington appointed him a judge of tlie United States 
courtj for the district of Pennsylvania, under the new organization of the judi- 
ciary. He did not bear the ermine and its honors long, for on the 9th of May, 
1701, he y/aa suddenly smitten with epilepsy, which terminated his life in the 
course of a few hours. 

Mr. HopMuson's genius was versatile. He was proficient in the knowledge 
of music, mathematics, mechanics, and oheniistry. As a satirical wl'ilflr he has 
few peers; Mid he held a front rank as a statesman and jurist. His works, 
arranged by himself were published in three volumes, after his death, and are 



THOMAS HUTCHINSON. 

TT AH Y good men, whose actions have been governed by the purest and loftiest 
III motives, have been made the targets of scorn by partisan writers; and it 
is difficult, when perusing the pages of history, to judge correctly of the real 
characters of the prominent men whose actions make up the sum of the record. 
Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts during some of tlie most exist- 
ing scenes of the early years of the revolutionary stri^le, is generally regarded 
with contempt and indignation by readers of American history, hecMise, like 
thousands of conscienljous men, he chose the royal side in the controversy. He 
was bora in Massachusetts, in 1111, and was graduated at Harvard College in 
11'il. His father had been a public man, and Thomas studied English constitu- 
tional law, with the intention of becoming a statesniaii. He Cr^ embarked in 
commercial pursuits, however, but did not succeed. Por ten tonsecutive years 
he was elected a member of (Jie Massachusetts Assembly, and he was Speaker 
of that body for three years. In 1752, he suooeeded his uncle as judge of pro- 
bate; and from 1749 until 1156, he was a member of the governor's council. 
In 1768, he was elected lieutenant^ovemor of the province, and held that office 
until 1771, when he was appointed governor. In the meanwhile he had held 
the office of chief justice, after the death of Jui^ Sewall, in 1760. That office 
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the elder Otis, and the diaappomtment gave a keener 
point to the opposition of the younger Otia to the person and administration of 
Hutchinson, when the ilispute between Great Britain and her colonies was pro- 
gressii^. Other things had made Hutchinson unpopular with many of the people. 
In 1148, he vrna chiefly inatrumental in abolishing the paper currency of the 
colony, and substituting gold and silver there&r ; and he favored the law granting 
wrils of asastance, or general search-warrants for contraband goods, by which no 
man's house wna safe from prying officials. He was also active, with Governor 
Bernard, in brii^u^ traopa to Boston, in l'I68, l^awe the people; and much of 
ihe odium ofthe massacre inBoston, in March, 1710, was cast upon him.' These 
things created a strocg populsj feeling against him; and when, in 1772, cerf^a 
letters which he had written to a farmer member of Parliamen4 were sent hack 
from England to Boston by Dr. Franklin, . and published, in -wiiich he gave 
advice, in disparagement ofpopularlibertyin Amerieajthe people could scarcely 
be reetrained from manifesting their indignation by inffiotmg personal violence 
npon him. Ha was compelled to leave ths country in 1774, when he want to 
Ihigland. He died at Brompton, in that realm, on ihe 3d of June, 1180, at the 
^e of sixty-nine years. However much Governor Hutchinson sinned against 
our republican feith, Ms memory deserves to be revered lor his faiihftil labors in 
the field of histoiioal raaeaich. He prepared, with great care, a History of 
M^sachusetts, from tjiee^iiest settlemenla in 1628, until 17G0. The first volume 
was published in 1760, and the second in 1767. Ho had also prepared much 
more historical matter concerning the colony ; and his unpublished manuscnpta 
were procured for puhiication in this coontry, thirty years after bis deifh His 
History of ITasaachusetta is standard authority. 



NATHANIEL OKEENE. 

THIS ablest of Wasliington's generals was tlio son of an anchor-smitli at "War- 
wick, Rhode Island, where tiie future hero was born, in 1740. Nathaniel 
was trained to his father's business, and was taught to love God and his neigh- 
bor by bis pions Quaker moOier. While yet a boy, he acquired some knowle^e 
of Latin ; and before his apprenticeship eipii'ed, bis litfle earnmgs, judicious- 
used, had friimiahed him with a sm^l library. Contrary to Quaker teachings, 
he loved the mihtaiy art, read much of military history with delight, and when 
the clang of arms came from Lexington and Concord, he went forth to ad mih- 
tary history, in a nobler cause tiian warriors usually engage in. At the age of 
twenty-one years, he had been called to a seat in the Bhode Island legislature ; 
at the ^e of thirty-five years, he led to Roxbury, after tlie affair at Lexington, 
the three regiments which formed the arm/y of ojwenfoiiim, nused by hia State 
for the defence of the country. Tlie Quakers disowned Mm, and Washhigtoa 
and his country adopted bun. His Stato had made him a Brigadier; Congress 
appointed him a M^'or.gener^ in the Continental army. He was sick during 
the battle on Long Island, in August, 1776, but was in tlie engagements at 
Trenton, Princeton, Braudywine, and Germantown, during the next fifteen 
months. He was honored with the importent office of Quarter-master general 
in March, 1778, and in June he fought gallantly on the plains of Monmouth. 
In the Autumn of 1780, he took oominand of the remnant of the southern army 
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which had been defeated and dispersed at Camdon, nnder Oaiieral Gates ; and 
before ibo close of 1181, he had driven the British, from every strong interior 
positjoo, in the South, and confined them to the cities of Oharieston and SaTsn- 
n^. During that year, his famous retreat before Lord Cornwallis, across North 
Carolina, and the battles at Onilford, Camden, Ninety-Six, and Entaw Sprii^s, 
were achieved ; am! the followir^ jear he ffiarehed victoriously Into Oharieston, 
amid the booming of cannons, the waving of handkercMefe in ihir hands from 
balconies and windows, and shouts of welcome! from orowdB of liberated free- 
men. At the same hour, the whits aaiJa of a British fleet, bearing the last hos- 
tile foot from our shorea, south of New York, were glisieDicg m the evening 
Bun. And yet the last rostmg-place, on earth, of this patriot and hero, is un- 
known to this generation. The grateful Geor^ns gave him a fine estate in 
that land of the orange and palm ;' and while there, in June, 1786, be was over- 
come by the heat of the sun, fell and expired. His remains were buried in a 
vault in Savannah, bat there is nothing to distinguish them from the common 
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relica of mortality arouiid thaiu. Even the particular vault wherein they wore 
deposited ia unknown, and they are lost to humatiity forever. Hia memory, 
however, shall bloom, ever fresh, in the hearts of his countrymen, and his fame, 
less perishable than brass or martle, will endure while freedom has a temple or 
a worshipper. Congress ordered a raoaumeat to be erected to hia memory at 
tiie seat of the JTederal Government, but the stone for it ia yet in the quarry,' 



ZABDIEIL BOYLSTON. 

INOCULATION for the small-poi, so as to ward off tie violence of that foul 
and fatal disease, was first practiced in England, in 1731, by Lady May 
"Wortlsy Montague, whose son had been successfiilly Ireirted, in that way, at 
Constantinople. She tried the experiment upon seven capital convicta, and was 
successful. At about the same time, and while ignorant of the fact of Lady 
Maiy's operations. Doctor Boylatou introduced the practice at Boston.' He was 
a man of courage and benevolence; a native of Brookline, Massachusetts, where 
ha was born in 1680. -He studied medicine aad surgery at Boston, and soon 
became an eminent practiljoner aud man of fortune. 

Dr. Boylston's attention was first called to the subject of inoculation by Dr. 
Cotton Malier, who had read an account of ita euccessfiil practice at Smyrna, 
in the Bast. The small-pox was then raging with fearfiil fatality in Boston; 
but of all the physicians there, Boylston was the only one who possessed sui^ 
flcient courage to tty tiie experiment. On the 36tii of June, 1121, he inocu- 
lated hia iittla son, aged six years, and two servants. He was successful, and 
began to enlai^e the practice. The other physicians opposed him, and in the 
course of the nest montli the selectmen of Boston forbade ila pracHee. At Hiat 
moment sis venerable dergymen of the city gave their influence in its favor, 
and benevolence and good sense triumphed over pr^udice and ignorance. In 
the course of a, year he inoculated two hundred and forty-seven persoas in 
Boston; ^ndof two hundred and eighty-^ inoculated liy hhnself end jAiya- 
eians in neighboring towns, only sia: died, while of five thousand seven hundred 
and fiiiy-nine persona who had the small-pox the natural way, eiglU hwidred and 
f07iy-fow died. Notwithstanding thia triumphant vindication of the utUity of 
tiie practice. Dr. Boylston was mercilessly persecuted by oilier physicians ; and 
the common people became so exasperated against Mm, tiiat it was unsafe for him 
to be seen out aftar dark. They went so far, at one time, as to parade the streets 
willi halters, declaring their intention to hang him,^ and those who submitted 
to his practice were grossly imsnlted. Dr. Mather and others adhered to him, 
and be triumphed. 

Dr. Boylston went to England in 1725. The fame of his practice preceded 
him, and he was honored with membership in the Eoyal Society. When he 
returned home, prejudice had given way to common sense ; and to tiie end of 
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his days he Btood at the head of his profession m America. Eodiiy infirmity 
induced Wm to retire to his patrimonial estate at Brookline, whera ho engaged 
in literary and aolentifio pursnits in connection with agriculture. He had the 
pleasure of seeing inoculation uniTeraally practiced. On the Ist of March, 
1766, lie said to his friends, " My work in thia world is done, an.d my hopca of 
futurity are brightening ;" and then dosed his eyes forever. 



WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

" THANK God there are no free schools in this province, nor printing press ; 

1 and I hope we shall not have for these hnadred years," said Berkeley, 
the royal governor ofVii^inia, in 1611. His hope was almost realized in respect 
to tiie press; but m other colonies that mighty worker, then in its childhood, 
began its labors early. More than thirty yoara befbre the ntteraaee of these 
sentiments, a press had been established at Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
sixteen years afterward, William Bradford, who came lo America with "William 
Penn, set up a press and printed an AJmaoac at Philadelphia, or in tie imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Mr. BradfordwaaaQuaker, and native of Leicestershire, England. He learned 
the printer's trade in London, and married the daughter of his master, through 
whom he became acquainted with'Geoi^e Fox, the founder of his sect' The 
Almanac printed by him was for the year 1681, end was made at Buriington, 
New Jersey. He printed several oonlroversial pamphlets, and among tJiem was 
one by George K^th against some of the Quakers of Philadelphia. It waa 
deemed seditions, and Keith and Bradford were arrefited and imprisoned, in 1G82. 
They were tried and acquitted; but liavhig incurred the ill-will of the dominant 
parly of Queers, Bradford took up his residence in Kew York the ibllowing year, 
where he was appointed government prinifir, and for a period of about thirty 
years he was the only practitioner of his art in that province. His first prodno- 
tion was a iblio volume of laws of the province. 

In the Antumn of ,1'I25, Bradford commenced the publication of the first 
newspaper printed in that colony, which he called The Xevi York Gaselle. John 
Peter Zenger, one of his apprentices, became abusineea competitor in 1726; and 
in 1733 he, too, published a newspaper, called The Atio Tork Weekly JowTicd. 
Much enmity existed lietween them, and their respective papers became the 
Cleans of the two political parties then existing in New "York. Bradford al- 
ways supported the government party, while Zenger spoke boldly for the 

Bradfbrd had two sons, Andrew and WUliam, whom he instructed in his art, aod 
made them partners ia business. He owned a paper mill at Ehzahethlown, New 
Jersey, in 172S, which ia believed to have been the first one estabhshed in America, 
At the age of seventy years, he retired from business, and lived with his sod, 
Andrew, until his death, which occurred on the 23d of May, 1753, when he was 
ninety-four years of age. He had been printer to the government mere than 
fifty years; and during his long life he had never been seriously sick. At the 
time of his death, it was announced in his GozsUe, that "being quite worn out 
with old age and labor, his lamp of life went out for want of oil." 

l6 boldly condEiDDed Bin In lilgh plpces ; aad it 
he WAB JirBt o&lJed a Quaker, b^auBe iiA told 
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LINDI^EY MURRAY. 

" MUIiRrt.T'S GRAMMAR " is as widely known as the En; 

lu. forms a pajt of the viaon of school-days which comus up occaaionajiy 
befbro the meraoiy of erery educated Americati. It emanated from an invallct 
confined for sisteea years in a sick room. Ho was the son of an eminent Qua- 
ker merchant in the city of New York, but was born at Swetaca, near Lancaster, 
PennsylyMiia, in. It46, while liis Cither was engaged in the vocation of a miller, 

While yet a small boy, Undley Murray was placed in asohool in PhiZadelphia, 
where he was thoroughly instructed in the EngUsh branches of education, by 
Bbeaezer Kinnersly, a friend and , correspondent of Dr. Tranklin. He accom- 
panied his father to New York, and was et^rly engaged in the study of the 
Greek and Ladn languages, preparatory to a collegiate conrae, when Mmg 
health compelled him to ieaye his books. He entered his father's counting- 
room, but the routine of service there, and the restraints of a stem parent, Iw- 
eame exceedingly irksome to Mm. He thirsted intensely for knowledge to be 
derived from books ; Mid a punishment which he deemed unmerited, inflicted by 
his lathar's hand, was made an excuse for his sudden flight from homo. Poi" 
many weoka he was a close student in a boardii^-school at Burlington, New 
Jersey, before his friends ascertained, by accident, his place of concealment. A 
reconciliation was otfsoted, and Lindley returned to the drudgery of a merohant'a 
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After mucli persuasion, young Murray's lathar permitted him to enter tlie law 
ofBoe of Benjamio Kiaaam, as a student, whero ho enjoyed the fellowBhip of 
John Jay, then propping for tha.t brilliant public career upon which, ho soon 
afterward entered. His fetber gave him a fine law library, and Lindley Murray 
commenced the practice of his profession, io Uie city of New York, with prom- 
ises of great suoceas. He married an amiaMe woman, and n^arded hunself 
as permanently settled for life, when feeble health admonished him k) try a 
change of climate. He went to Er^land, was greatly benefited, and sent for 
Ms ^nily; hut yeamii^ for his native land, he ratarned in IIYL When tho 
"War for Independence broke out, he acted consistently with the principles and 
discipline of the Society of Friends, of which he was a valued member, and re- 
mained neutral and in retirement, at Islip, Long Island. His father died during 
the war,' and on the return of peace, Lindley went back to the city, resumed 
the mercantile business, which ho abandoned in youth, pm'chased a beautiful 
country-seat on the Hudson, and seemed ahout to take rank with the merchant 
princes. Again ill-healUi warned him away from the changeable climate of 
New York. He went to Et^lantl, purchased a beautiful estate in Yorkshire, 
and there gradually sunk int« tha confirmed invalid's chair. His malady was a 
disease of the muscles, which finally deprived him of the use of his limbs. For 
axteen years he was confined to his room, and it was during that long season 
of bodily affliction that ho produced his popular Engliek Ormnmar, English 
Header, aad several rel^ious works. At his death, which occurred on the 16Ui 
of February, 1826, in the eighty-first year of his age, he left a fond, the interest 
of wliich was to bo devoted to tho dffiieion of religious sentiments in America. 
The Trustees faithtblly execute that provision of his will, and have gratuitously 
distrihulcd many thousands of liie "Power of Religion on tho Mind," They have 
just published I^nnond'a "Inquiry into tho Accordance of "War with the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity," for the same purpose. 



JACOB LEISLEK. 

THE public life of Jacob leisler, (he first martyr to tho democratic fiuth in 
America, preaenta a picture of the active development of republican ideas 
which had taken root in the New World, and began io gemimate, more than 
half a century before. He was a natJve of Frankfort, in Germany, and cmdc to 
America in 1660. He first settled at Fort Orange (Albany), in New Netlierland ; 
and about the time when the province passed inls) the hands of the Bngiiah, and 
Hew Amsterdam became New York, he began commercial life in that city. 
"WTiile on a voyage to Europe, about the year 16TB, he was made a prisoner by 
some Mediterranean pirates, and sold to a Turk, with seven others. He paid a 
high price for hia ransom, and then returned to New York, where he became 
one of the most successiul and influential merchants. In 1683, notwithstanding ■ 
his well-known Protestant feelings, the Roman CaHiolic governor Dongan ap- 
pomted him one of the oommisaonera of the court of admiralty. He also had 
command of a militia corps, and was very popular. When, in the Spring of 
1689, the dethronement of James the Second was known, and changes took 
■p)Bce in the governments of Hie several colonies, the people of New York imme- 
diately appointed a committee of safety, under whose direction Leisler was re- 
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quested to take charge of the fiirt^ in the name of the new sovereigns,- "William 
and Mary. Kioholson, the successor of Dongan, fled on board a yessel and 
departed, and the people consented to Leisler's assuming the powers of governor 
until a new one should be appointed by the crown. This act oflended the 
magistrates and the ariBtocraoy ; and when Governor Sloughter arrived in 1691, 
Leialer was accused of high treason. Hia eon-in-Iaw, Milbome, who acted as 
his deputy, was included iu the charge. Although Leisler surrendered his 
auBiority mto the hands of the legally-appointed governor, yet, when he went 
in person to deliver up the keys of the fort, both be and MUbome were seieed 
and cast into prison by those who had resolved on their destruction. They were 
tried on a charge of treason, found guilty, and condemned to deat*. Sloughter 
i^t the injustice of the sentence, and withheld his ragnature io tlieir death- 
warrants. He waa an inebriate, and at a dinner party, given for the purpose, 
ha became drunk, and while in that state, was induced, unconsciously, to put 
his name to the fetal inatrament. Before he became sober, Leisler and MillxJiie 
were suspended upon a gallows on the vei^e of Beekman'a swamp, near the 
spot where Tammany Hall now [1864] stands. These were the proto-martyra 
rfliberty in America. Their death lighted an intense flame of party spirit; and 
tbe pretence made by tbeir enemies, that Leialer was inimical to the Protestant 
Kii^ and Qneen, had not the shadow of a foundation. The Ihct that in 1689, 
he purchased a tract on Long Island Sound, in Westchester county, for the per- 
secuted Huguenots (which they named New Eochelle), was a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the felse charge. Leialer's property, which the local government confla- 
oated, was afterward restored to his femily. 



JAMES BOWDOIN. 

FROM the stock of the Huguenots, or French Protestants, who fled from Francs 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, came many noble men who shine 
as stars in the firmament of our politioiJ and social history. James Bowdoia, 
the eminent statesman and governor, was of that stock. He waa bom in Bos- 
ton on the 13th of August, 173T. Hia grandfather Bed from France in 1686, 
and came to America by way of Ireland, two years later, and settled at Fal- 
mouth (now Portland), in Maine. James was the son of an emmont merchant^ 
and was educated at Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1145. He 
was remarkable for his apphcation, while a student, and hia deportment was 
always correct. He had just laid the foundation of a good characlei^ when, at 
the age of twenty-one years, his Either died, and left him an ample fortune. 
Tet that possession did not cause him to fold his hands in idleness. His thu^ 
ing mind sought out the pleasant fountains of knowledge ; and soon after hia 
marriage, in 1749, he commenced a system of htera™ and scientific research. 
He was elected to represent Boston in the Gener^ Court, in 1753, where hia 
learning and eloquence soon made him a conspicuous leader. Three years after- 
ward, he waa choaen to a seat in the Council, where he was a highly-reapecled 
member for many yeara. When grievances began to be complained of by the 
colonists, Bowdoia was found upon the ade of the people, and for this offence, 
hewasrefuaed a sent in the council, by Governor Eemard, in 1769. Hutchinson, 
however, allowed him t* take a seat at the council board, saying, " His opposi- 
tion to our measures will be leas injurious here than in the house of represent- 
ativea," to which the people had elected bun. He waa chosen a delegate to 
l^e first Congress in 1774, but the illness of his wi& prevented his attendance. 
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The following year he was ebosen. president of the council of Maasachuaetts, anii 
he held that important oiEce moat of tho time until the adoption of the State 
Constitution in 1780. He was president of the convention which formed that 
inatrument ; and in 1785, when John Hancock resigned the chau' of chief 
m^istrate of Che State, Bowdoin was chosen to succeed blm in office. It was 
during hia administration that the troubles, tnown as Shay's EebeM/tt, took placa 
in Maaaachusetta. By his orders, four thoueaud troops were placed under the 
command of General Lincoln, to suppress the insurrection j and he was one of 
the lai^est contributors to a voluntary subscription of money, which was raised 
m Boston, within a few hours, to . pay the expenses of the troops. Ho was a 
■ member of the Maaaaohuaatts convention, called to deliherate on Uie Federal 
Constitution, and he gave that instrument bis hearty support. Governor Bow- 
doin was a patron of letters. He sabscribed liberaJty for the restoration of the 
library of Harvard College, destroyed in 1764; and from 1779 till 1184, be was 
a fellow of the corporaljon. In 1780, he was iaatrumental in foundhi^ the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in Boston ; and Ms fostering care was 
^vea to other societiea, humane imd Ei^ontiac The Univeraty at Edinburgh 
conferred upon him tho degree of Dooior of Laws, and ho was chosen a member 
of the Royal Societies of Condon and Dublin. Ho was a benevolent Christian, 
in the highest sense of tho term; and in all hia numerous writings fundamental 
Wnths of Christianity were prominently recognized. This eminent maji died at 
Boston, in 1790, at tho age of aisty-threo years. 



SAMUEL KIKKLAND. 

" TJO'W beautiful npon the mountMns are the feet of thoae " who carry (he 
-CL gospel of peace, love, and brotherhood to the dark-minded without the 
pale of civilization. Peerlesa among aueh faithful messengers, was Samuel 
Kirkland, who, for forty years, labored with untiring zeal among the pagans of 
central New York Ho waa bom at Norwich, Conneolioni, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1741, and through life osiiibit«d the indomitable courage, energy, and pei^ 
severance of bis Scotch lineage. Of hia childhood we know very little. In 
early youth he entered Dr. Wheelock's school at Lebanon, and prepared to be a 
tniasionary among the Indians. There he was much beloved for his gentleness, 
a quality which endeared him to his feilow-studenta at Princeton, where ha pur- 
sued a colle^te course of studies from 1762 until 1764. He left the inatitution 
before completii^ his education, and dwelt with the Seneca Indiana iVom 1764 
until 1766. He received his collegiate degree, however, in 1765 ; and in June, 
17@6, he was ordained, at Lebanon, as a, mis^onary to tho Indians, under the 
sanction of the Scotch Society for propagating the goapel among the heathen. 
He entered upon his work in August, and made his reaidenee among tho Oneidas 
at their "council bouse," a little south-west of Fort Stanwiz, nowEome. There 
he built a house wilii his own hands, and labored day and night for tho good 
of the poor Indians. ToQ and exposure Impaired his health, and he sought its 
restoration by passii^ the Summer of l"! 69 with liis friends in GonnecticutL In 
the Autumn he married a niece of Dr. "Wheeloek, and soon afterward he returned 
to hia post of duty in the wilderness, accompanied by his excellent wife, as for 
as the house of General Herkimer, at tlie Little Falls of the Mohawk.' She re- 
mained there a few weeks, until her forest home was made comfortable ] and 

1. Earlj Cbe (ollonlng Sammer, Mrs. KirkUnd lliatti to Tiall bee mollior In ConnecHcnf. Sha jra- 
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c/(f/^^fti^^ 



Those diaturbanees deranged their noble plana; and tlia growing insecurity of 
forest life caosed Mr. Kirkkad to fix: t!ie residenoe of hia ^mily at Stookbridge, 
in Western Masaachnsetts. Tet he did not desert his post, but labored on 
thiougli all the dark scenes of the seven yeata' war that ensued, not only for the 
spiritual benaat of the dusky tribes, but in unceasing endeavora to keep the Sis 
Nations' neutral. He sncoeeded with the Oneidas, only; the other tribes be- 
came actiTe aUies of the British, for the infiuence of Sir William Johnson and 
his family was greater than that of the misaonaiy. 

Mr. Eirkland was eh^lMn at Fort Schuyler (formerly Fort Stanwii, now 
unfy) for some time, and in ttiat 03530117 he aeeompanied 
hi3 expedition from Wyoming, (gainst the Seneeas, in 1178. 
at Fort Schuyler and Ticinity, or with Ms fiimily at Stook- 

. 13 declared. In subsequent treaties with the Indians, he 

■e and useful ; and when the field of his labors b^;an again to 
whiten, under the blessed sun of peace, his fiimily prepared t» make their resi- 
dence m the Indian country. It was never accomplished, for Mrs. Kirkland 
sickened at the dose of llSl, and late in January following, she died. The be- 
reaved missionary left her grave for his hanrest field in the wildemeas, and toiled 



General Sullivan ic 
After that, he was 
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on, year after year, in civil and religioua duties. He aecompaaied a delegation 
of Senacaa to Philadelphia, in 3790, and was rewarded by^e converMoit to 
Christianity of the gceat chiel) Coraplanter, ■with whom he travelled, instructed 
oaA convinced. In 1191, he made a census of the Six; Kations, and at the same 
time he succeeded in eBtablisbing an institution of learning, which was incor- 
porated in 1193, under the title of Tlie BamiHoa Oaeiila Academy. This was 
the origin of H^illon College. Mr. Eirkland continued his labors among the 
Oneidaa until his death, which occurred, aiter a brief illness, at bis residence in 
Paris, Oneida county, on the 28th of February, 1808, in the aixty-seTenth year 
of his age. 



ANN LEK. 



FODNDEES of sects become femona by thoir fruita, whether they be good or 
evil; and in the oonaiatent, uprieht ciaraeter of followers, impostors have 
obtained canonization as Baants. Of such aa these was the immortal Ann Lee, 
the tbunder, in America, of the sect known as Sbakmg Qnakers. She was born 
in Manchester, Ei^land, ahout the year 1136. .Her father was a blacksmith, 
and she was taught the trade of cutting fur for batters. She married young, 
and bad four children, who all died in infency. At the age of twenty-two years, 
she became a convert to the doctrines of James Wnrdley, a Quaker, who preached 
the holiness of celibacy, and the wickedness of marriage, and whose foUowers, 
because of the great agitations of their bodies when rehgiously exercised, were 
called Shakers.' After nine years of discipline, she opened her mouth as a 
teacher; and in lltO, while confined in prison as aht^f-crazed fbnatic, she pre- 
tended to have had a revelation of great spiritual gifts. She declared that in 
her dwelt tlie "Word;" and her followers say, "the man who was called Jesus, 
and the woman who was called Ann, are verily the two great pillars of the 
charoh." She was acknowledged to be a spiritual mother in Israel, and isknown 
by the common appellation of "Mother Ann." She came to New York in 1774, 
with her brother and a few followers; and in the Spring of 1776, they settled 
at Niskayuna {now Watervliet, opposite Troy), where the sect still floorishee. 
Some charged Mother Ann with witcbcri^ ; and vigilant Whigs, knowing that 
rfie preached against war in every shape, suspected Lerof secret correspondence 
with her countrymen, the British. A charge of high treason was preferred 
against her, and she was imprisoned in Albany during the Summer of 1776. In 
the Autumn she was sent m fer as Poughkeepsie, witti the intention of forward- 
ing her to New York, within the Britis!i hues. She remained a prisoner at 
Poi^hkeep^e, nnril some time in 1777, when she was released by Goremor 
Clinton. She then returned to Watervliet. Persecution had awakened sym- 
pathy for her, and her Ibllowers greatly increased. A wild revival movement 
in the vicmity, in 17S0, poured a flood of fonverts into her lap, and she deluded 
the silly creatures with the assertion that she was the " woman clothed with 
the sun," mentioned in the Apocalypse. She told them that she daily jutted 
tlie dead of all cations, who came U> her, and that no fevor could be had, except 
tiirough a confession of sina to her. She became a Pofrfsftc Maccimns — a second 
Pope Joan — and under her <Ureotions, the faithM discarded aU worldly things, 
and gave into her hands all theu' jewels, knee-bnokles, money, and other valu- 
ables. She excited tiieir fear and admiration by mutterings, groans, and strange 
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gestures; aad introduced dancing, whirling, hopping, and other e< 
into tlie oeremoniala of prelanded worship. Moflier Ann declared to her deluded 
followers that she would not die, but be suddenly translated into heayen lilse 
Enoch and Elijah, notwithstanding slie did actually die at Watervliet, on the 
Bth of September, 1784, her followers baEeve that it was not real death. In a 
poetic "Memorial to Mother Ann," writteoby oneof them, occurs the stanza; 

" Bow mnch Ibey sre odstsl^sn, vho think OiM Mathei 'I deid. 



THOMAS GODFREY. 

A PLAIN mechanic was one day replacing a pane of glass in a window on the 
north mde of Arch Street, Philadelphia, opposite a pump, when a girl, after 
filling her piul with water,, placed it on the side wait The mechanic observed 
the raya of liie BUn. rafleoted from the window, into the pail of water. This eii'- 
cumstanoe produced a train of refiectloos in a highly mathematical aiind, and 
led to an important discovery. That mechanic was Thomas Godfrey, who was 
bom about a mile fVom Gemiiuit«WTi, in Peansylvaniai in the year 1704. 

Godfrej's early education was limited ; and at a proper age he was appren- 
ticed to a glazier, in Philadelphia. He entered into the business on his own 
account in 1725, and was employed in glaang Christ Church and the State 
House,' both of which are yet staoding in the old part of PhQadelphia. Prom 
early boyhood Godfrey exhibited great taste for figures; and, like Eittenhouse, 
he often exhibited his digrams in his place of labor. A work on mathematics 
baring fallen into liis hands, he soon mastered the science, and then ho learned 
the Latin Iftugnage, so as tfl read the works of the beat writere upon his iavorite 
subject. 

In the Summer of 1729, Godfrey was employed by James Logan to glaze 
some windows in his library, atid there he first saw Newton's Principia, He 
borrowed the work; and early in 1730, he communicated his invention of the 
Quadra/at (an astronomical and nautical instrument, of great value) to that gen- 
tleman. His refieeHons on the Arch Street incident, with the perusal of New- 
ton's work, had resulted in this invention. Mr. Logan took great interest in 
the matter, and conveyed information of the invention to the Eoyal Society of 
London, through his friend. Sir Hans Stoane. That institution rewarded Mr. 
Godfrey Ibr his ingenuity, by presenting to him a quantity of household fiu^ 
niture, valued at one thousand dollars, but divided the honor of first discoverer 
equally between him and John Hadley, then vice-president of the institution. 

That the sole honor was justly due to Godfrey, there oau be no doubt^ for Uie 
&ot appears to be well authenticated, that the first instrument made of brass, 
tVom Godfrey's wooden model, was taken by the inventor's brother, captain of 
a vessel in the West India trade, to the island of Jamaica, and there exJiibited 
to some English naval ofBcers. Among these was a nephew of John Hadley. 
He purchased the instrument of Captain Godfrey &r a large sum of money, and 
took it to his uncle, in London, who was a mathetnatiKtl instrument nraker. 
That gentleman made another instrument like it, except a few alterations, and 
presented it to the Eoyal Society, with an explanatory paper, as his invention. 
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That presBntation occurred ou the 13th of May, 1131, just about the ti 

Sir Hana Sloane caliod the attention of the Society to Godfrey'a iav-~*" 

Ameriean inventor, like Columbus, lost flie honor of liaving his he 

with the discovery, and the instniment is known as Sadley's Quadrant. Mr. 

Goiifrey died in Philadelphia, in December, 1149, at tte age of fbrty-five years. 



PONTIAC. 



SAVAGE and treacherous as he is, the native Indian, in his forest home, has 
many generous and nolile qualities, such as we have been taught to admire 
when displayed by Roman warrior or Greek law-giver. Poatiao, the great 
chief of the Ottawa tribe a hundred years ago, possessed these in an eminent 
degree ; and had his natural endowments been nartured under the warm aim 
of civilization, no doubt his name would have been high among the great ones 
of earth. But he was forest bom, and fbrest bred, and history speaks of liim 
only as a great <iiie^ filled with deadly hatred of the wliite man, and renowned 
for bloody deeds and blcnidier intenlioQa. 

Pontiac, when he first became , known to the white man, was ruler of the 
whole north-weat portion of our present domain. "Where Cleveland now stands 
in its pride, M^or Rogers first met the great ohiefi one bright morning in the 
AntumQ of 1760. He iDformed Pontiac that the English Lad t^en Canada 
from the French, and (hen made a.treaty of friendship with him. Though Pon- 
tiac had been the fast friend of the French during the war just ended, he now 
speared upon the field of history, for the first time, in the full strength of 
mature manhood. He waa doubtless Mneere in his treaty with the English, but 
the non-fulfilment of their promises, and the influence of French emissaries, soon 
made him trample all compacts beneath his feet. He did more, far more than 
any Forth American IniKan ever effected before or anee. Hs confederated all 
UiB Indian tribes of the North-west to utterly exterminate the English, or drive 
them ttom all their posts on the great li^es, and in the country around the head 
waters of the Ohio, like PhiUp of Mount Hope, Pontiac viewed the approach 
of white settlements with jealousy and alarm. He saw, in the fnture, visions 
of the displacement, perhaps destruction, of his race, by the pale^&ees; and he 
deterauned to strike a Mow for life and country. So adroitly were his plaaa 
matured, that the eommaaders of the western forts had no suspidon of his con- 
spiracy until it was ripe, and the first blow had been struck. Early in the 
Summer of 1763, within a fortnight, all of the posts in possession of the Englisli, 
west of Oswego, fell mto his hands, e:ieept Niagara, Fort Pitt, and Detroit. 
Early the following Spring, Colonel Bradstreet penetrated the country to Detroit, 
with a strong force. The Indiana were ^eedily snbduod, their power was 
broken, and the hostile tribes sent their chiefs to ask far pardon and peace. 
The haughty Pontiac refused to bow. He went to the countiy of the JHiitois 
tribe, where he was basely murdered, in 1769, by a Peoria Indian, who waa 
bribed by an English trader to do the deed, for a barrel of rum. The place of 
his murder was St Cahokia, on the east ^de of the Mis&^ppi, a little below St. 
Louis. A great man fell, when Ponyae died. He waa the greatest of tdl chiefs 
known to die white men, and deserved a better fate. It is said that during his 
operations in 1763, he appointed a commissary, and even issued bills of credit, 
which passed current among the French inhabitants of the North-west. Wlien 
he died, he wore a uniform presented to Mm by Montcalm, who esteemed him 
highly. Pontiac waa an actor in the last scene in the drama of the French and 
Indian "War. 
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FISHER AME 



" TTAPPILY he did not need the Hmart of guilt to mate Mm virtnoua, nor the 
Jl regret of folly to make him wise," were the words uttered by one who 
knew Fisher Ames well, and appreciated his noble character. He was a son of 
Dr. Ames, a phjaieian and a wif^' of Dedham, MassacliuaettB, where ho was 
born on the 9th of April, 1756. He was a delioata child; and so precocious was 
he in the acquirement of knowiei^, that at six years of age he commenced the 
study of Latin. At the age of twelve he was admitted to Harvard College, 
where ho was graduated in 1174. That was a year of great gloom in Massa- 
chusetts, and indeed throughout the whole count^ ; and as young Ames' mother 
was poor, and the times made a choice of business difficulty he taught a common 
school for awhile. He read and studied ino^santly, and, finally, prepared for 
the profes^n of the law, under William Tudor, in Boston. " ' * ' 
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practice at Dedham, in 1781, and soon Btood at the head of the bar in his native 
district. From early youth he had esihibited rare oratorical powera. These 
powers now had fine opportuuitles for enpansioo, and with pen and tongue 
Fisher Ames soon attracted the attention of ail classes of his countrymen. He 
was a member of the convention fbr ratifying the Pederal Conatitiition, in 1788, 
and there his eloquence gained bim the heartiest applause. He was elected e. 
memW of tbe Massachusetts L^isl^ure the same year, and in 1789, he was 
the first representative of his district, in ttie federal Congress. There he waa 
the chief speaker in all importSint debates. It is said that on one occasion,' in 
1796, his doquence was so powerful, that a member, oppogecl to him, moved 
that the question on which ho had spoken should he postponed tmtil tJie next 
day, "ttiat they should not act under tlie inflnence of an excitement of which 
their calm judgment might not approve." John Adams bluntly said, in alluaoE 
to that speech, "there was n't a dry eye in the house, except some of the jack- 
asses that occasioned the necessity of tbe oratory." 

Mr. Amea was the author of the " Address of tbe House of Representatires," 
to President Washington, on Ms signifying his intention to withdraw from office. 
At about the same time, bis own feeble health compelled him to decline a ce- 
eleclJon, and be retired partially from public life. He was a member of tbe 
coraniil of his State for some years; and in 1800, he pronounced a eulc^y on 
Washington, before the State Legislature. He was chosen President of Harvard 
College, in 1805, but he declined the honor. His powers of life gradually iailed 
for several yeara; and on the 4th of July, 1808, his pulse ceased to beat^ at the 
age of fifty years. In tbe old ohnrch-yard at Dedham is a plain white monu- 
ment, on which is the simple inscription — Fishbb Ames. Mr. Ames was a fluent 
and YOluminous writer, and his collected producfjons are among the choicest 
things in. our literature. 



JOSEPH GALLOWAY. 

AM0H6 the ommcnt loyalists of Pennsylvania, who adhered to the patriot 
cause until the wai' liad fairly begun, Joseph Galloway waa, perhaps, the 
most distiiguished. He waa bom in Maryland, in 1730, and eariyin life he , 
went to Pluladelphia to practice law, in which profession be soon took a h^h 
rank. He obtained a beauljiul wife and a considerable fortune by marryir^ the 
daughter of Lawrence Growdon, who waa Speaker of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, for many years. Mr. Galloway w^ ft member of that body in 1784, and 
bis sympathies, as manifested by his words and actiona, were always on the ride 
of the people. So well oonvinoedwere the people ofhis staunch republicanism, 
that he waa elected a member of the first Continental Congresa in 17J4, and was 
a very aoUve parHoipant in the debates in that body. He submitted a plan of 
tmion between Great Britain and the colonies, by which the latter might be 
comparatively independent, mtb a president at their bead, appointed by the 
king. His plan waa not adopted ; and when the Congreas agreed npon a non- 
importation, non-consumption, and non-exportaton, scheme, c^ed the Aineriea^ 
AssoetaMon, Mr. Galloway signed it. He was never in favor of a political sepa- 
ration from Great Britain, yet he was always in favor of the most stringent meas- 
ures for compelling the government to redress the grievances of the colonists. 
In 1776, he began to show signs of wavering, by earnestly asking to be excused 
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from Borving as a delegate in the ContinBDtal Congress; and in 1176, wlien the 
question of independence began to he agitated, he ahandoned the Whigs, and 
became one of the most violent and prescriptive Loyalists. Afraid to remain 
in Philadelphia, he joined the royal acmy^^in New York, where he renuuned 
until early in tiie Summer of 1188, when he went to England, aeeompanied by 
hia only daughter.' In 1779, he waa summoned before parliament to testify 
concemmg the state of afRiirs in America, He was severe upon General Howe 
and other British officers, in relation to their stupid management He kept iip 
an eitensive correspondence with the Loyalists, in America, during the remin- 
der of Wie war, aud wrote several pamphlets on subjects connected with the 
hoatQilies. Mr. Galloway's hu^ estates in PennBylvaeia were conflacated ; and 
when a commission was appointed, in London, for prosecuthig the claims of the 
Loj^islSi he was made a member of the board for Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
A large part of his property was aiterward restored lo bis daughter, and is still 
inposseerionof hia descendants. Mr. Galloway never returned to America^ He 
died in England, in September, 1803, at the age of seventy-three yeara. During 
the war, all the Whig writers took delight in making him a target for their wit 
and scam. TrumbuJl, in his McFingall, gave him many hard hits; and PhiMp 
Trenau, and other poets, scorched him severely. 



TIMOTHY RUGGLES. 

rERE were many able men who stood in opposition to the British govern- 
ment in the first revolutionary movements of tlie American ooioniea, but 
who timidly receded when the quarrel became fierce, and the government vir 
tered its menacu^ thunders. Timothy Buggies, of Massachusetts, was of that 
class. He was born at Eochester, in that province, in 1711, and was graduated 
at Harvard in 1732. Ho became a lawyer; and attheageof twenty-flveyears, 
he was an influentjal member of the General Assembly. He rose rapidly in hia 
profe^ion, and was often called to measure forensic weapons with the Otises, 
lather and son. He was fiind of military life, and held the commission of colonel 
in the'provmcial forces under Sir William Johnson. At the battle at Lake 
George, in 1756, he waa second in command to Johnson;' and was active m the 
campaigns of the two s-ears following, under Amherst, 'shen he held the com- 
misaon of Br^ndier-general. He also served with distmotion, under that 
oEBoer, in 1759-'eo, in his expedition gainst Quebeo and Montreal In 1762, 
he was appointed chief justice of the common pleas, and was Speaker of tho 
Assembly at the same dme. la 1763, he made Hardwiofc his residence, where 
he practiced his profession. The storm of the Revolution soon began to lower; 
and when, in the Autumn of 1765, a congress of delegates from the difterent 
provinces, to consider the grievances of the people, waa held at New Tort, 
General Euggloa was a delegate thereto, from Massachusetts, and waa chosen 
president of ttie convention. He was unwilhng to go as far as his colleagues, 
and refused his cooperation in the proceedings oHhn congress, for which he wss 
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greatly censured. From that time he ranked among tlio royalists, and in UTi, 
was made a councillor, and accepted tha office. That act made him very ob- 
nosious to the patriots, and he was compelled to leave the country, and take 
reflige under royal military rale, in Boston. Hia large estates were confiscated, 
and he became a reftigee, when the British were driven from Boston, by Wash- 
ington, in lie Spring of 1716. He afterwurti returned to the yicinity of New 
York, and oi^tilzed a corps of abont three hundred loyalislB, but seems not to 
have peribrmed much active service. In ItTS, be went to Nova Scotia, where 
he resided until his death, which occurred in 1198, when he was eighty-seven 
years of age. General Ruggles was a scholar, but rudo in manners and speech. 
He has many descendants In ITova Scotia. 



JONATHAN CARVER. 

THE earliest American-born traveller, of note, was Jonathan Carver, who first 
saw the light of life in Connecticut, in 1732. He was educated for the 
medical profession, but chose the military art as a vocation, and led a company 
of Conneeticnt provinciala in aome of the expeditions against the French in 
northern New Tork, ftom 1166 to 1159. He served with repntation until the 
peace in 1783, and soon afterward he formed the bold resolution to explore the 
continent of America from Lake Superior to the Pacifio Ocean. He ala) hoped 
thereby l« be instromental in finding the long-sought north-west passage to 

Mr. Carver left MicMUmiackinac in. the Antumn of Ilce. That was the most 
westerly of the British militMy posla. Bearing a few gifts for the Indians, he 
penetrated the present Minnesota Territory to flie head waters of the SL Pierre, 
more than a thousand miles from the point of hia. departure. He was foUed in 
his grand design; and after spending aome time on the northern and eastern 
shorea of Lake Superior, exploring its bays and tributaries, carefully obaervmg 
the productions of nature and the habifa of the Indians, he returned to the set- 
tlements, and laid his p^era befbre the governor of Mssaachusetts, at Boston. 
He had been absent abont two years, and had travelled over seven thousand 

Having earethfly arranged his journals and charts, Mr. Carver went to Eng- 
land for the purpose of publishing them. He petitioned the king for a re-im- 
bursement of funds which he had spent in Ihe service of the government, in 
fiiese explorationB, but hia daima were deferred. He received permission, how- 
ever, to publish his papers, and he sold them to a bookseller. Just as they were 
ready for the press, he was ordered Xo deliver all his charts and papers into the 
hands of the Commissioners of Plantations, and he was compelled to re-purohaae 
them from the booka^er. Ten years elapsed befbre he was allowed to lay them 
before the public. In disappointment and poverty, he became a lottely clerk ; 
and finally, in 1779, his necessities induced him to sell his name to a historical 
compilation, publisjied in foho, and entitled The New Universal IVaveSsr. This 
act caused the loss of his clerkship, and many professed friends abandoned him. 
He died in the suburbs of London, in eJrtreme want, in 1780, at the age of only 
forty-Bight years. Such is aometinies the £al» of genius. An edition of his 
travels was published in Boston in 1797. 
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REBECCA MOTTE. 

THE fortitude, courage, and unfaltering patriotism of the women of the Revolu- 
tion, were remarkably and nniverBallr displayed. Everywhere — in every 
province, tJiey were actors as well as aafferera ; and many a scheme of Sriti^ 
aggression was fruatrated by the sisters, wives, and daughters of those who were 
in the camp or field. South Carolma presents many such bright examples, hut 
none appear more brilliant than Reheeea Motte, whose tinwavermg course and 
fiddity, aa well as aacrifiees, attest her ardent patriotism. She was the youngest 
daughter of Robert Brewton, who emigrated to America in 1T33, and married, 
at Charleston, an aocomplished young lady, a native of Ireland. He made 
CharieatOQ his residence, and there Rebecca was bom on the 28th of Jane, ITSS. 
At the ^e of twenty, she married Jacob Motte, a descendant of one of the 
Huguenot families of South Carolina. He Owned a fine phntation near the 
banks oftha Oongaree, and there Mrs. Motte, the molher of six chJdren, and a 
widow, readed durtng the War for Independence. 

Ailer the Ml of Charleston, in 1T80, the British commander sought to hold 
military possession of South Carolina, by establishing fortified camps in the in- 
terior. The fine mansion of Mrs. Motte was taken possession of fortified fbr 
the purpose, and named Fort Motte. The garrison was comminded by Major 
MePherson, in May, llSl, when Marion and Lee appealed anl commerced a 
siege. Mrs. Motte had been driven Irom her mansion by the British, and had 
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taken up her abode in. hor farm-house, whither her moHier' (who resided wltli 
her) had carried a bcautifu! bow and bundle of arrowa, prcsenteii to hor son by 
an East India captain. Having but one eannoo, tha Americana could make but 
little impression on the British werlrs. Lee'a fertile mind coaceived the idea of 
diEloi^ing the enem^ hj bunting the mansion, that act to be eflecled by hurling 
ignited eombuatibles upon the dry roof, by means of arrows. He suggested the 
^n to Mrs. Motte. She heartily approved of it, notwithatBiiding it involved 
thedeatructioQof her property; and she presented Lee with the Bast India bow 
and arrows, for the service. The hoped-for result wbs accomplished; and afler 
the British had surrendered, Mrs. Motte regaled the officers of both armies with 
a sumptuous dinner. One of her daughters married General Thomas Pinckney, 
one of the most valuable officers of the South. Mrs. Mott« lived, greatly 
beloved i>y all, until the year 1815, when she died, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. "Her children" (and children's children) "rise up aodc^l her blessed." 



SAMUEL ADAMS. 

" OUCH is the obstinacy and infleiible disposition of iJie man, that he can 
never be conciliated by any office or gift whatever," was the unintentional 
eulogium of Samuel Adams, by the royal governor, Hutchinson, when asked 
why he did not parchase the pab-iot by offers of place and money. The eulogium 
was just^ for a more inflexible patriot never ba^d his arm fbr conflici, than that 
scion of the old Puritan stock of Boston. He was bom in that city on the 2'Itb 
of September, 1722, and in 1740, was graduated at Harvard College. His ideas 
of popular rights seem to have had an early growth, for in 1143, when he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts, he proposed fbr discussion the question, "Is 
it lawful to I'e^t the supreme ma^strate, if tbe commonwealth cannot otherwise 
be preserved ?" He maintained the afflrmflUve, with great vigor. His pen was 
early employed in political discussion, and the soundness of his Judgment, and 
purity of bis thoughts, made him very popular, even before public a£iirs called 
hia patriotism into activily. His earliest pubhc office was that of tas>^;atherer, 
by which he became personally acquainted with all classes of people. In 17 6B, he 
was chosen a memberof the Massachusetts Assembly. He was also clerk of that 
body, and for ijmost ten years he swayed a powerful influence in the Colonial 
Assembly, as a leading and bold representative of the republican party among 
the people. Step by step, inch by mch, Samuel Adams fought the enemies of 
popular liberty during the dark hours which preceded the bursHng of the storm 
of the Revolution ; and he was the most active of the patriots of Boston in ex- 
citing the people to acta hke that of the destruction of the cargoes of tosj in 1773. 
When royal government was repudiated, in 1774, he was diosen a member of 
the provincial council ; and when General Gage sent his secretary to dissolve 
the assembly, just previous to that popular congress, he found the door of the 
legislative chamber locked, and the key was in Samuel Adams' pocket. Adams 
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was chosen a delegate to the ContineDtal Congress, m 1^14, ancl there he waa 
an exceedingly useful public servant for several years. He was an earnest ad- 
vocate of the resolution which declared the colonies " free and independent 
states;" and when some members faltered through fear of feilure, the stem 
Puritan exclaimed, "1 should advise per^sling in our stru^le for liberty, though 
it were revealed bom heaven that nine hundred and ninety-nine were to peri^, 
and only one of a thousand were to survive, and retain his liberty 1 One such 
free man must possess more virtue, and enjoy more h^piness, than a tJiousand 
slaves ; and let him propagate his like, and transmit to them what be bath so 
nobly preserved." Such was the temper of the man who originated the idea of 
a Colonial Gongreas, in IISS, and was the earliest advocate of a Continental 
Congress, in 1774. He^ixed hiss^atureto the DeolatalJou of Independence 
in. lllS; and in 1181, he retired from Congrasa, but not from public life. He 
was a leading member of the Masflacbusetts convention to form a state consti- 
tuljon; and in 1J89, he was chosen heutenaut-governor of bis native State. In 
1194, he was elected governor, as the successor of John Hancock, and w^ an- 
nually re-elected, until 1797, when tbe infirmities of old age compelled him to 
retire from public life. On the morning of the 2d of October, 1803, that noble 
patriot cspirecl, in the city of hia birth, at the age of eiglity-two jBara. 



ROBERT ROGERS. 

rB French and Indian war developed much military genius among the 
American coloniata, which was afterward brought into requisition by the, 
demands of the revolutionary contest. It did not always t^e its place on tbe 
side of TepubUcanism, as in the case of Ruggles and many others. Major Robert 
Ethers, the bold commander of a corps of Rangers, and a companion-in-arms 
wiUi Putnam and Stark, was another example of defection to the cause of free- 
dom in America. He was a nauve of Dunbarton, in New Hampshire, and hav- 
ing entered the military service in 1755, became an eminent commander of a 
corps which performed ^gnal services as scouts, and executors of small but 
important enterprises, when not er^aged with the main army. Afl^r the peace 
in 1763, he returned to his native place, and received the half-pay of a regular 
British officer of bis rank, until the War for Independence broke out In 1766, 
he was made governor of Michillimackinac, in the fer North-west, where he had 
confronted the confederates of Pontiac, a few years beftire. He was accused of 
a dedgn to plunder his own fort, and was sent in irons to Montreal. Aiier his 
release he went to England, was presented to the king, and met with royal 
favor; but extravagant habits led him into debt, and be was cast into pnson. 
He finally returned to America, and when the revolutionary contest began, the 
color of his politics was doubtful. His movements, toward the close of 1775, 
gave reason to suspect him ofbemg a spy; and in June, 1776, Washington had 
him arrested, at South Amboy, and brought to New York, where he professed 
great friendship for his native country. He was released on pai'ole, by Congress, 
and directed to return to New Hampshire, which he did. He soon afterward 
boldly espoused the royal cause, raised a corps, which he called the Qaeen's 
Rwigers, and was with Howe, in Westchester, previous to the battle at White 
Plaina. He soon afterward left; his corps in command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Simcoe, and went to England. By an act of his native State, he was banished, 
and never returned to America. When, and where be died, is not on History's 
record. He was a brave soldier ; hut, according to his own confession, bis half- 
pay from the crown made him an adherent of royalty. 
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BENJAMIN BtJSH. 



MANY faithful pracljtioaers of the madical art have justly home the hoiiorablo 
title given to St. Luke, of " beloved physician ;" but cone have better da- 
aervad it tliau Dr, Bush of PMlad^phia. He was born at Eybeny, about twelve 
miles north-east from that dty, on tha 2411i of Deceraber, 1745. When sis 
years of age, death deprivBd him of his father, and his mother placed him nnder 
the care of his maternal uncle, Br. Finley, who was at the head of an academy 
in Maryland. Desirous of giving Mm a elaaaoal education, his motlier sold her 
little estate in the country, engaged in iJade in Philadelphia, with success, and 
in 1759, was able to place bim in college at Piincefon, where he was graduated 
at the close of 1780. Tha medical profesMon was his choice; and he studied 
the science under tbe eminent Doctors Redman and Shippen, nntil 1766, when 
he went to Edinburgh to complete his seientiflc studies there. In the Summer 
of 1768, he went to Paris; and in the Autumn he returned home, bearing' Ibe 
diploma of Doctor of Medicine, which he had received at Edinburgh. He im- 
mediately eommeucad practice in Philadelphia, and never was success more 
brilliant. His skill, polished manners, intelJ^ence, and kind attentions to the 
poor, made him popular with all olassos, and he soon found himself possessed of 
a. very lucrative practice. 
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In 1T69, Dr. Rush was appointsd professor of eliemiatry in the Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelpbia, yet liis professional duties did not occupy his whole time. 
He eapouaod the patriot causa iramediaielr after hia return home, and hie pen 
became a powerfiil instrument in arousing the people to enel^;etic action in fevor 
of popular freedom. He tiecliued a proffered seat in the Continental Congress 
in 1116; but when, the Morning year, some of the Pennsylvania delegates were 
opposed to independence, and wiUidrew, he consented Ui lake the seat of one 
of them, and his name was affixed to the great Declaration, in August. The 
following year, Congress appointed him physician-general of the middle depart- 
ment; and from that time he declined all public employment, until 1787, when 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania eonrentioD which ratified the Federal 
Constitution. In 1189, he was made professor of the theory and practice of 
medii^ne in the Mediral Collie of Philadelphia; and in 179ii, hewas made 
. professor of the practice of medidiia in the Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
He held his three professorships until his death. His lectures were of the highest 
order, and students iVom all parts of the United' States flocked to Philadelphia, 
to attend them. Dr. Rush was also connected witb the United States mint, for 
many years. 

Wben, in 1793, the yellow fever appeared in Philadelphia, of most malignant 
type, and many alarmed physioiaoa fled, Dr. Rush remained at the post of duty, 
with a few faithful students, and was instrumental in saTiiig scores of liyes. 
Some of his pupiU died, and he was violently attacked by the disease, yet he 
did not remit his labors, when he could leave hia bed. For his fidelity in that 
trying hour he was greatly beloved. JJor did his useftdnees end with Lis liia 
The impress of his mind and energy is upon several institutions; and the general 
^preoiation of his character was manifested by his being made honorary mem- 
ber of many literary and Boientifio societies, at home and abroad.' In all stations 
he exhibited the character of a consistent Christian, and his prindpics remained 
nnsoathed amid all the infidelity which Frsnph writers had infused into Hie 
minds of men in high places, towiffd the close of the iMt century. That great 
and good man died peacefully at Philadolphiai on the 19th of April, 1813, wlicn 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. That event was the disappearance of a bright 
star from the sodal firmament. 



SII.AS D EANE. 

TIIR first diplomatic agent employed by the Continental Congress, iu Furope, 
was Silas Deane, a native of Groton, Connecticut. The date of his birth 
is unknown. He was graduated at Tale College in 175S, and being an active 
patriot, was chosen a delegate to the Srst Continentai Congress, in 1774. Estly 
in 1776, he vras sent by that body, as a political and commercial agent, to the 
court of Prance, to sound the cabinet of Louis the Sixteenth on the subject of 
granting inilitary supplies to the revolted colonies. The French King, willing 
to injure England, listened to Deane's overtures with e^;er ears, and he obtained 
noble verbal promises. In the Autumn of 1776, when the colonies had been 
declared independent, Dr. Franklin and Arthur Lee were appointed commir- ~ 
ers, with Mr. Deane, to negotiate Ireades with foreign powers. They m 
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Paris, in December of tliat jeai, but it was soon discovered by Deane'a col" 
leagues, that hia appoiatmect was ao iiyudicious one. He exceeded his irstruc- 
tions concerning the employment of engineers for the continental army, and he 
was profuse in his promises of oCHcea of high rank, to induce Treiioh gentlemen 
to go to America. 

Inttnenced by Deane's promiBes, many French ofBcers came over, and Congress 
became very much embamssed by their applicationa for eoinniissiot|S. Leans 
was reciilled in the Autumn of 1TT7, and John Adams was appointed in his 
place. Deane arrived at Philadelphia the following Spring, in company with 
Mr. Gerard, the first minister sent hither by Franco, ^er the treaty of amity 
between the two governments, in February, IttS, He was called upon to ex- 
plain his official course abroad, belbre the assembled Conpress, but he did not 
entu^ij- acquit himself of the suspicion that he had misapplied the public fUnds, 
while m ofBce, and he evaded thorough scrutiny by pleading that his vouchers 
were left among his papers, in Europe. In order to mislead public opinion, he 
published an address, in wliich he arraigned members of Congress and those in 
chaise of the operations ol the office for foreign affairs, at Pliiladelphia. Thomas 
Paine waa at tlie head of that office, and in hia reply to Deaae, he revealed some 
aecrets concerniDg transactions with the French government, and was reqiieslfld 
to reagn. In 1784, Deane published another address to the people of the 
United States, oomplaioing of ill treatment by the government, very little at- 
tention waa •paid, to his complaints, and he soon afterward went to England. 
Ho died in extreme poverty at Dod, in England, in 1189, at the age of about 
fifty years. 



TENCH COXE. 

A S we survey the labors of useful men, we are often compelled to regret the 
ii- paucity of their personal history, lel^ on record. We admire fheir deeds, 
and wish, to know more of the men, but Time has drawn the veil of oblivion, 
even over the traditions of their private life. Such is the ease in relation to 
Tench Coxe, one of the most indefatigable of the public-spirited men of onr 
country, and to whom the Gotlon interest, espedally, is vastly indebted, for he 
labored long, assidnoi-sly, and efficiently, in its behalf He was a grandson of 
Dr. Daniel Coie, physician to the Queen of Charles the Second, and of Queen 
Anne, of England, who became one of the principal proprietors of the soil of 
West Jersey. His son, William Coxe, married the dav^hter of Tench Francis, 
attorney^neral of the province of Pennsylvania, and these were the parents of 
Tench Core, who was bom in Philadelphia, on the 22d of May, 1V5B. Hia chief 
diatincljon is that of a lucid and powerfiil advocate of the cultivation of cotton 
in the United States, and of oliier industrial puisijits. He says that as early 
as lisB, when he was but thirty years of age, he "telt pleasing convictions that 
lie United States, m its extensive regions south of Anne Arundel and Talbot 
counties, Maryland, would eertiunly become a great cotlon producing country." 
Hemadetheee suggestions public at that Ume; and after the convention at 
Annapolis, m 1.186, calJed to consider the bufrineas and general interests of the 
new Republic, the matter received considerable attention. While the conven- 
tion that framed the Federal ConstitaUon was in session in Philadelphia, in 1181, 
Mr. Coxe dehvered an admirable address on his lavorito theme, before a large 
number of gentlemen who had assembled in that dty, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a society for the eneouragment of manufiicturea and the useful arts. 
That address thoroughly awakened the public mind. Before tiiat time, not a 
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i from the TTnited States to any ooantrj-, 
ir had adopted i1s cultivation aaa"crop." What a change has 
taken place within less thaa seventy years I That than negleoied article has 
new become a staple of several of tho StatoB of our Union, and the aource of 
great national wealth. 

From 1781, untilthe death of Mr. Cose, on the 17th of July, 1824, there was 
never any importanc movement in &vor of tbe introduetion and promotion of 
manulacturea, in which hia name did not appear prominent. In 1794, he 
published a large octavo volume, which contained what ho had previoualy 
written on the subject of the growth of cotton, and cognate tJjpios. At that 
time he was commiBsioner of the revenue at Philadelphia, and his whole time 
was devoted to the investigation of the subjects of national indnstry and national 
prosperity. In 1806, he published an essay ou naval power and the encourage- 
ment of manufactures. TTie following year he published a memoir on the culture 
and Eianu&cture of cotton, and this was fbEowed by other similar productions, 
at various times, until his death, when at the ^e of sixty-eight years. Tench 
Ooxe is regarded by those who appreciate his uBefulnesB, as a national bene- 
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JOHN LEDYARD. 

T'HE world has never proSucad a mora indefatigable traveller and explorer, 
J. than Joiia Ledyard, tJie eldest son of a sea captain, who resided at Qroton, 
Oonnecticat. There Jobu waa born in 1761. His iather died while he was yet 
a lad i and after his mother bad married again, he waa taken into the femily of 
his graiid&tlier, at Hartford, and treated as a son. Hia guardian died, when 
John was abonC eighteen jeara of ^e, and he entered Dartmouth College aa a 
divinity student He became diasatiafled, and resolved lo leave the institution. 
He had already been a wanderer among the Five Hationa in New York for 
three months, and bad taated the pleasures of exdting travel Having no money 
to pay travoiUng expensea to Hartford, he constructed a canoe, laid in " sea 
sKires" oontril)ut»i by kmd friends, and all alone be made a perilous voyage 
down the winding Connecticut and ita numerous rapida, to Hartford, a distence 
of one hundred and forty mQos. This first adventure revealed the spirit within- 
He soon mada his way to New loodon, and sliippod ea a, common sailor, for 
Oibraltar. There he jomed the army, but being ralaased, he made his way back 
by way of the Barbary coast and the West Indies, io 1771. He then aMled 
from New York to England, where he entered the navy, and as corporal of 
marines, accompanied Captain Cook in his third and last great voyage. Ever 
brave and resolute, young Ledyard became the fevorite of his commander, and 
he was frequenSy intrusted with, Uttle enterprisaa, which required skill and 
courage. He was with Cook when he was killed by the people of tlie Sandwich 
Iskni^, in 1778. After viaiting the ahores of Kamachatka, the expedition re- ■ 
turned to Bt^^land, and Ledyard came to America. He arrived after an abaence 
of e^ht years, and took lodgir^s under his mother'a roof at Southold, Long 
Island, without being recognized by her, for some hours. The war of the Revo- 
lution was then in prepress, and Ledyard could not eonastently remain among 
the enemiaa of hia country, so he crossed over to Connecticut, jomed his friends 
at Hatlford, Mid there wrote an account of the voyage witli Captain Cook. 

Ledyard now planned a voyage to the north-west coast of America, but re- 
ceived very little encouragement. He sailed for Cadiz, thence t« L'Orient, and 
going to Paria, he had an interview there with Mr. Jefferson and La Payette. 
They approved of hia projected voy^e, for commercial purposes, (o the north- 
weat coast, and Paul Jones, then in Paris, entered heartily into the scheme. 
The plan fiiled, however, and Ledyard conceived the bold prqject of making a 
journey by land, through the Russian dominiona, to Behring'a Straits, by way of 
Kamsdiatka, and thus reach the north-west coast. He went to London, and 
Sir Joseph Banks and other acienljfio gentlemea contributed funds to aid him 
in hia enterprise. He proceeded to Hamhui^, thence to Copenh^en and Stock- 
holm ; and without a companion he traveraed the countir north of the Gulf of 
Bothnia under the Arctic drele, and made his way to St Petersburg. There 
he proonred a passport from the Empress Cathai'ine, and started Ibr Siberia, ov« 
the Ural Mountains. After dteadfU hardships, which few men could have en- 
dured, he reached Tafcuf^, on the great Lena river, six thousand miles east> 
ward of St. Petersburg. He pushed on further to the Eamachatkan Sea, but 
flndmg much ice, he returned to Yakutsk, to await the opening of Spring. 
There, for reasons unknown to him, he waa suspected of being a spy, and was 
seized by two Russian aoldiers, in the nane of the Enipreas. In the depth of 
Winter he was conveyed through the north of Tartary, by the way of Moscow, 
to the conSnes of Pomnd, and tiiere his conductors wished him a pleasant jour- 
ney, and told him he would be hanged if he entered the Busaiau dominions 
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^aia. Eag^d and penniless, he made his way to Eonigaberg, where a cor- 
respondent of Sir Joseph BaEi;s gave him five gnineaa, with which he proGceded 
to Bogland. There he found a project on foolj for exploring the interior of 
Africa, Ledyard at once engaged, with cnthuaiaBm, in the enterprtee. When 
one of the managers of the association, which had been formed for the purpose, 
aaltol Ledyard how soon he would be ready to start, he promptly replied, " To- 
morrow morning." After wtitiQgtfl his mother, he sailed ftom London, in June, 
lt68, reached Cau'o on the 19th ot Ai^ust, and then prepared to penetrate tlie 
interior. He joined a caravan for Sennaar, and was on the point of departure, 
with high hopes, when he was attacked bj" a bihoos fever, which terminated 
his hfe on the llth of January, 1789, at the age of thirty-seven years. Ledyard 
was a fluent and even elegant writer. He was a man of keen observation, and 
his notes of travel, trnthful in the extreme, exhibited tales of romantic interest, 
such as the brmnof the most expert writer of Action could never have conceived. 
His narrative of Capt^n Cook's voyage, published at Hartford, in 1183, is full 
of exciting interest From his papers in the possession of his relative, Dr. Isaac 
Ledyard, Mr. Sparks, the hiatoriaa, compiled an interesting life of the traveller, 
and published it in 1828, 



CORNELIUS HARNETT. 

ONE of the chief master spirits of the Revolution, m Forth Carolina, was Cor- 
nelius Harnett, of Wilmington. He was bom m England in 1733, and 
came tK> America in early life. He was a man of wealth and distinction before 
Ihe disputes, which led to the Revolution, commenced ; and he was among tiio 
earliest of the Southern patrioto l« denounce the Stamp Act and kindred meas- 
ures. In 1770 and 1771, he represented the borough of "Wilmington in the 
colonial legislature, and was chairman of the most important committees of that 
body. In conjuncUon with Robert Howe (afterward a general in the Revolu- 
tion) and Judge Maurice Moore, Mr. Harnett was appointed by the Assembly 
to draw up a remonstrance against the appointment of comnus^oners, by the royal 
governor, to run the southern boundary of the province, and he was then known 
as one of the firmest Wh^' in all the South. Josiah Quincy, the young and 
ardent patriot of Boston, visited Mr, Harnett in 1T73, and afier describing the 
pleasures of a visit spent with him and Robert Howe, he spoke of Harnett's 
unflinching integrity, and called bim "the Samuel Adams of North Carolina." 
Towmd the dose of that year, Mr. Harnett was made chairman of the committee 
of correspondence, of Wilmington District, and, throughout the Cape Fear region, 
he was the master spirit of the storm of the revolution, aa it gathered and burst 
over the country. When a provincial congress was celled, in 17T5, he was then 
the representative of his old constituents ; and in that Congress at Halifex, on the 
Boanoke, in 1776, from which issued the first official voice in favor of the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, Goriiellus Harnett was a bold leader, and with his own 
hand drew up those noble instructions to the North Carolina delegates in the 
Contmental Congress. When, in tiie Spring of 1776, Sir Henry Clinton appeared 
at Cape Fear, with a British fleet, Harnett and Howe were honored with an 
exemption from the terms of a general pardon, because, like John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, they were considered arch-rebels. When, on the 26th of July, 
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me, the Declaration of Independence arrived at Haliiax, Harnett read it to 
the people, wlio, when he iiad fiaiahcd it, took Mm upon their shoulders, and 
liora him ia triumph, through the town. In tlie Autumn, ho drafted a State 
Conatitutioa and Bill of R^hta. When, under that constitution, Eiehard Cas- 
well was made governor of liie new State, Harnett was one of his council. He 
wa3 afterward a member of the Continental Congress, and his name is attached 
to the Articles of Gonfidsration.' "When, in 1780 and 1781, the British took 
possession of the country around the Capo Fear, Harnett was made a prisoner, 
and died while a captive. Upon a slab of brown stone, at the head of his grave 
in St, Jamea' churoh-yard, Wilmington, is the simple inscription — "Cornelius 
HiBRBTT. Died 1781, aged fifty-eight years." 



PETTON RANDOLPH. 

THE ohroniolera of ftBoiant dynasties sre often foiled in their researohes oon- 
cemiug ewly kings, and when they have lost the clue of regular descent, 
. or find it leadiag back into the domains of mere myth, they conveniently con- 
clude that the first monarch of the line was begotten by a god. We have no 
aueh difficulty in this great republican empire of the West, for dynasties change 
with men, and eyes are yet undimmed which saw the«flrgt chief naagistrate of 
this free nation. He was a Viiginiau — a native of the State called " Uie mother 
of presidents" — and his name was Peycon Randolph, He was bom in the year 
1723, and was a descendant of one of the oldest of the arisl»craUc iamilies of 
Tir^nia who bi^st of having the roy^ blood of Powhutan^ in their veins. 

According to a then prevailii^ cu9lom, young Randolph was sent to England 
to be educated. He vras graduated at Ozlbrd, with honor, and received the de- 
gree of M^ter of Alia He commenced the stndy of law on his return home; 
and so rapid was his success in his profession, that he was made attorney-general 
of the colony of Virginia, in 1156, when thirty-three years of age. At that 
time, the French and Indian War was progressing, and the Indians, incited by 
the French, wore desolating the Vir^ia frontier. Narratives of these outrages 
aroused the indignation of Mr. Randolph, and collecting A hundred men, be led 
them to liie borders of the Indian country, and taught Hie savages some terrible 
letributory lessons. Toward the close ol that contest, Mr. Randolph was elected 
to a seat in the Virginia Legislature, and he often presided over that body, 
QTiere his influence was very great, and as the storm of the Revolution came on 
apace, his voice was ever heard on the side of fi'eedom. 

Mr. Randolph was elected a delegate to the first Continental Congress, which 
assembled in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, on the BUI of September, 1774. 
Charles Thomson recorded on that day; '-The Congress proceeded to the choice 
of a President, when the Hon. Peyton Randolph, Esq., was unanimously elected." 
This vote made him really the first Presideitl of the Umted Stales, fiir then and 
there our Union had its birth. He was again chosen Preadent when another 
Congr^s met at the same place, in May BDllowing, but fteble health compelled 
him to resign (he office, fourteen days afterward, when John Hancock was 
chosen to fiU his place. Mr. Randolph resumed his seat in Congress early the 
following Autumn ; and on the 32d of October, 1775, he died at Philadelphia, 
from the effects of apoplexy, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
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MERCY -WARREN. 

JAMBS OTIS wna a noble actcr in the earlier eeenca of the Eevolutloi 
his beloyed eietor, Mercy, equally patriotic in her more limited sphers 
a Cuthful recorder of tbose acta, and of the subeequent eveniB which led t 
timndingof our republic. She was the third child of Colonel Otis, ol 
Maaaadiusetta, «id was bom there on the 25tJi of September, 1738. As eldest 
daughter, mudi of her cMldhood and youth was spent in domestic employments, 
and her leisure was devoted to readir^ and study. Her opportunities for edu- 
cation were limited, but she found a never-Mling source of instruction in the 
conversation and the library of Eev. Jonathan Euasell, the parish minister. 
There she read EaJeigh's Hislory of Ike Wwld, and that gave her a taste for such 
practical and important knowledge. Her gifted brother, James, was also her 
aid and adviser in literwy pursuits; and so great was the attachment between 
them, that when the insantty which clouded hia intellect, at the last, was mani- 
fested by ravinga, her voice, alone, conld calm hia spirit. At the i^ of twenty- 
six years, Mis Otis became tbe wife of James Warren, a merchant of Plymouth, 
and a man of congenia] mind and temper. Her liC^ passed happily in alternate 
employments in domestic duties, in needle-work, siM. in the use of the pen in 
prose and poetry, until the gathering storm of the Eevolution disturbed the re- 
pose of all Gimilies. Her brother was then uttering his noble Ihoaghts in the 
senate ; and she too, fired with pWriotIc ardor, labored with her pen, in the great 
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caiise. She was in correspoiidenco witli moat of the controlling spirits of that 
day, and hor political opinions were consulted by many who gave thom vital 
action in the council and the field. Her roof waa fJwaya a free shelter l« patriots 
of every condition, and there D'Estaing and other French officers spent many 
pleasant and inau^ctive hours. In 1775, was published her satirical drama, in 
two acts, entitled The Grewp, in which she introduced many of the leading Tory 
characters of the day. It had a powerful eETect at tlie time. She early con- 
ceived the idea of prepM'ing a laithf ul chronicle of the war, and for Uiat purpose 
she kept a Joornal, from the commencement to the end. After the war, her 
poetical pieces were collected into a volume, dedicated to General Washington, 
It contained her tragedies, The Sack of Some, and The Ladies of Castile. The 
first was so much esteemed, tbat John Adams, then United Stales minister in 
Loudon, expressed a desire to have it performed upon the stage in that city, 
"before crowded houses, for the honor of America," Her Bfslcry of the Sevolxt- 
tiofivias published at!Boston,in three volumes, in 1805, though completed several 
years before. She was then seventy-eight years of age, and yet possessed much 
of the person^ grace and vivacity of mind, mentioned by Eoeliefoncault, who 
visited her seven years betbre. The preface, written at that ttma, shows remait- 
able mental vigor. Her earnest prayer always was, to be spared the loss of 
her mental fiicvdties, while she lived, and the boon wm vouchsafed. "When, on 
tho 19th of October, 1814, her spirit took its flight, her reason was unclouded, 
though its earthly tenement was almost eighty-eight years of ago. 



WILLIAM HENKY DRAYTON. 

ONB of the moat brilliant and promiang young men of South Carolina, when 
the revolutionary contest began, was Judge Drayton, a scion of one of the 
oldest and best distinguished cavalier fiimiUes Of the SouttL He was a nephew 
of Governor EuU, and was bom in September, 1742. For about eleven years 
he was a student at Windsor and Oxford, in England; and on his return to 
South Carolina, he prepared for the profession of the law. He went to England 
again in 1771, and there published the discussions between llie friends and op- 
ponents of the government, in Charleston. He was introduced at court, and 
being fnlly impressed with liie belief that Great Britain would q>eedily redress 
the grievances of the ctdonisls, he accepted the appointment of a seat in the 
royal goTemor's council, Bemg soon undeceived, he opposed gov 
urea wili great ecergyj and was finally dismissed for hia centum. 
In September, 1774, Mr, Drayton published a pamphle^ ad 
Continental Congress, in which the grievances of the AmerieaB 
Htat^, and an able Bill of R^hta presented. He yet held the ] 
of his m^eety's justices, to which he had been appointed in 1771 
only native-bom citizen who had ever been honored with that 
tained his posiljoa until the Spring of 1775, when the royal jud| 

last circuit. During the following Summer he labored manfully :~ ™ 

freedom, as President of tiie Provincial Congress of South Carolina; and in the 
Autumn, when the British sloops of war, JiiwKW and Cheroiee, menaced Charles- 
ton witb bombardment, because o! the rebelhous movements of its citizeus, he 
was appointed, by the committee of safety, to the command of the armed ship, 
Froaper, employed to oppose them. Commodore Dra,yton returned their fire 
promptly several times, and thus actual hostilities at the South commenced. 
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In March, 1776, Judge Drayton was chosen chief justice of the then revolted 
colony of South Carolina, by the unanimous voice of hia Wli% oountryinea ; and 
his aduiiraMe charge to tlie grand jury, delivered a month afterwiud, was hailed 
throughout the land »a one of the noblest expressions of patriotic public senti- 
ment yet tittered. It placed Ibe author in the same honorable posiiion as John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, of Masaachuaetta, who were deoonuoed as arch- 
tr^tors. Jrom that time, until the close of hia career, lie was r^arded as one 
of the chief leaders of the rebellion in tie South, and yet he fcund time to 
chronicle, in minute detdl, the prelimioaiy and current erenta of the great 
straggle. He became a member of the Continental Congress, and died auddenly 
wliile in the discharge of his legislative duties, in Philadelphia, on the 3d (k 
September, 1779, at the age of thirty-seven years. "A Memoir of the Amerieim 
BeiroMion, from its commsnCRmeal to (he year 1776," prepared by Judge Drayton, 
was revised and published by his son, Groveraor John Draytcn, in 1821. 



JOHN ADAMS. 

Four Bepublin, where offices and titles are not boreditaiy, it is seldom that 
Eitber and son both occupy the same post of honor; and it is still more 
rare, in any country, for both to be equally distinguished for talent and nseful- 
ness, aa in the caae of the elder and younger Adams. They both occupied im- 
portant diplomatie atationa, and both became chief magistrate of llie United 
States. John Ai^ms, the elder, was bora at Braintree, Massachusetts, on the 
30th of October, ITSS, and was a lineal descendant of one who fled to America, 
to avoid the persecutions of Laud, during the reign of Charles the First Hia 
maternal ancestor was John Alden, of the May Flower, and thus he was an in- 
heritor of a love of fl'eedom. He received a primary education at a common 
school in Brajnljee, and there he was prepared for a scholarship in HarvMii 
College, where he was graduated at the age of twenty years. The law was his 
chosen profession ; and under Mr. Putnam, of Worcester, he made r^id progr^s, 
not only in that study, but in the acquirement of general information, for he 
there liad the fi'ee use of an extensive Ebrary, belonging to Mr. Gridley, the 
attorney-general of Massachusetts. The value of such a fountain of knowlei^e, 
to him, was soon apparent; and when, in 1758, he commenced the practice of 
law at Braintree, be gave ample assurance of speedy eminence, bolb as a pro- 
fessional and a public man. He was admitted as a barrister, in 1761, and at 
the same time took part with Otis and others in denunciations of Writs of As- 
sistance. When the tempest raised in America by the Stamp Act was at its 
height, Mr. Adams wrote and published his lamous Essay on the Canon and 
ikudal Law, which at once placed Mm high the public estoam. 

Mr. Adams married in 1766, and soon alterward made Boston hia place of 
residence. There he took front rank with the political agitators, and was one 
' of the most prudent, yet decided of the popular leaders.' In 1770, he was elected 
to a seat in the Masaachosetts Assembly; and in 1774, he was chosen one of 
five to represent that province in the First Continental Congress. He was again 
elected to the same office in 1775, and nominated Gieorge Washington for the 
important station of commander-in-ohlef of the armies of the United States. On 
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tho 6th of May, I'JiB, lie offered a resolution, in Congress, equiralent to a deo- 
Jaratioo of iadependenee, and when that subject aasumed a more definite form, 
soon aflarwOTd, he was one of the ablest advocates of the measure. Hia signa- 
ture was ^sed to the great instrument which declared the colonies "free and 
independent States." Mr. AtUms kbored on aasidoously in Congress,' nntil 
appointed, by that body, lo fill the place of Silas Deane at tho French court. 
Franklin had done all the necessary diplomade work, and Mr. Adams returned 
in 1119. He then assisted in framing a state conatitutJonlbrMassachuaetta, and 
while tiius employed, was ^pointed a minister plenipotentiaiy to negoljate a 
peace, and form ft commerciai treaty, with Great Britain. He waa very active 
while abroad, and at one time was inttusted with no less than six miaraonB.* 
In 1181, he was associated with Franklin, Jay, and Laurens, in various nego- 
tiations, and waa the first of the American commissioners who signed the defln- 
iKve treaty of peace, with Great Britain, in 1183. He was tie first United 
States minister to the British court, and did not return home unUl 1788. He 
waa elected tho firat vice-president of the United States, under the Federal 
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Cooatitution, in 1189, and in 1196, he was elevated W tiie presidential ehair. At 
the oloae of iiis term, in 1801, he retired from pnblio life, Irat lived to see Ma 
Bon occupy the chdr of chief magistrate, tvrenty-fbor years afterward. In 1834, 
he was ehoaen president of the Massachusetts convention for revising the state 
conslatution, which he assisted in forming forty-five years before, hut he declined 
the honor. His powers of life were tlien Mling; and on the 4th of July, 1826, 
he eicpired, with the words "Indepenclence fbrever I" upon his lips, in the ninety- 
second year of his age' 



WILLIAM RICHAKESON DAVIE. 

¥HBN the first thunder-peal of the Revolution rolled over the South, hun- 
dreds of her gallant sons seized their arms, and rushed to the field; and 
many, who were living in obscurity, then burst the chijsalis of comparative in- 
B^nificance and became honored leaders of the popular mind. Among these 
was William Richardson Davie. He was born at Egremont, near Whit* Haven, . 
Er^land, on the 20tli of June, 1T56. Hia fether brought him to America when 
he was a small child, and on his return, left him with his maternal unde, Rev. 
William Rjchardson, of South Carolina. At a proper age, he was placed under 
the care of Dr. Witherspoon, of the CoU^e of New Jersey, at Princeton, where 
he was graduated in 1716, a few weeks before WaBhington and liis broken army 
passed through there, in their flight toward the Delaware. 

Young Davie returned to Norfii Carolina, fall of patriotic fire, and resolved on 
becoming a soldier. He could not then obtain a commission, so he went ifl 
Salisbury and studied law, supposing the war would not continue many months. 
But as tiie clouds thickened, young Davie became restive, and be induced a 
popular friend to raise a troop of dragoons, of which the Hedgling hero was made 
lieutenant They marched toward Charleston, and the commantl devolving on 
Lieutenant Davie, he procured the attachment of his corps to the le^on of Count 
Pula^. In that capacity he fought at Stono Ferry, in June, 1119, where he 
was so badly wounded that he was confined Ibr five months in a hospital. 

In 1780, Davie was placed at the head of a legionary corps, with a commission 
of major from the governor of Korlh Carolina. He ^ent the last shilling of a 
bequest made by his lately-deceased uncle and guardian, in equipping this corps, 
and then went to the field to oppose the progress of Uie British troops toward 
the interior of the Oorohnas. He nobly aided Sumter in his operations m the 
vicinity of the Catawba, early in August, and was hastening to join the army of 
Gates, when it was defeated and dispersed near Camden. He was afterwMd with 
Rutherford at Eamsour's Mills, and nobly conlronted the enemy at Charlotte, 
after a brilliant display of conr^e and skill at Wahab's Plantetion. For his 
services during that campaign, he was rewarded with the commission .of colonel 
commandant of the cavalry of North Carolina. 

When Greene took command of the southern army, he appointed Colonel Davie 
his commissary-general. In all fhe important operations wbich followed, Davie 
was exceedingly effident ; > and at the trying hour at Ninety-Six, in the Summer 
of nsi, Greene sent Colonel Davie to present the condition of his army to the 
legislature of Horth Carolina. He performed the service well ; and prospects 
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of peace appearing in the Autumn, ho left the army, married a daughter of 
General Allen Jonea, in 1183, and in the town of Halilax, onttie Roanolto, com- 
menced the practice of law. In that pursuit he eoon. became eminent, and wsa 
ohoaea a delegate to the eooventioa which framed the Federal Conatitutlon. In 
1797, he was commissioned a raajoiygenera] of militia, and the next year, he was 
appointed a brigadier in the array of the United States. In 1793, he was elected 
goyemor of the State of North Carolina, and was soon afterward appomted, by 
President Adams, ao associate anroy estraordinary to France, with Ellsworth 
and Murray. After his return, he went to reside at Tivoli, a beautiful estate on 
the Catawba river, in South Carolina, His wife died in 1803, and he remained 
Id retirement until his own death, which occurred at Tivoli, in December, 1820, 
when he was in the sixty-thurth year of his age. General Lavie was one of the 
founders of the North Carolina University, at Chapel Hill. He was chiefly in- 
struments in procuring the erection of ttie buildings for that insUtatlon ; and, 
as grand master of the masonic fraternity, he Md the a 



KOBERT MORRIS. 

IT ia an olUn. demonstrated truth, that "money is the sinew of war." It was 
eminently so during the revolutionary struggle, when its strength and use- 
(ulnesa in the cause of freedom, were controlled by itobert Morris, a wealthy 
and influential merchant of Philadelphia. He was bom in Lancashire, England, 
in January, 1733. Hia Either was a Liverpool merchant extensively engaged 
in the American trade, who came to America in 1744, and settled on the eastern 
shore of Chesapeake Bay. Hia son, Eobert, with his graidmother, followed in 
1748, and was placed in a school in Philadelphia, where an inefficient teacher 
wasted hia Wme and patience.' In 1749, young Morris was placed in the count- 
ii^-room of Charles WiUing, of Philadelphia ; and on the death of hia employer, 
in 1754, ha entered into a partnership with that gentleman's son, which rara- 
tinaed thirty-nine years. That Qrm soon became -toe moat wealthy and eiten- 
sive amoi^ the importers of Philadelphia, and consequently they were the heaviest 
loaors by the non-iraportalion agreements,^ which gave such a deadly blow at 
the infent commerce of the colonies, after the passage of the Stamp Act Yet 
they patriotically joined the league, and made the sacrifice for the good of the 
cause of right 

In Hovember, 1175, Mr. Morris was elected to a seat in the Conthiental Con- 
gress,' where his exceeding great usefulness was soon discovered. Its appreci- 
ation was manifested by placing hun upon committees, having m charge the 
" ways and means " for carrying on the war. In the Spring of 1776, he was 
chosen, by Congress, a spedal commis^onar to negotiate bills of excljange, and 
to take other measures to procure money for government. At that time, no 
man's credit^ m America, for wealth and honor, stood higher than that of Itobert 
Morris. Hewaa again dected to Congress afte(1heI>eclBration of Independence 
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had been adopted, and being fkvorablo to that measnte, he signed the document, 
T^ith most of the others, on the second day of August following. Toward the 
liose of that year, when tiia half-naked, half-fainish«i American anny were about 
to cease the struggle, in despair, he evinced his faith in tbe success of the oon- 
flicf, and his own wajin patriotism, by loaning for IJie government, on his own 
responsibility, ten thouSMid dollars.! It gave food and clothing to tie gallant 
little band under Washington, who achieved the noble victory at Trenton, and 
a new and powerfhl impetus was thereby pven to the Revolution. 

Mr. Morris was conKnually active in the great cause during the whole of ttio 
war. He fitted out many privateers. Some were lost, others were suoceBsBal 
in bringing him rich prizes ; and at tbe return of peace he estimated that his 
losses and gains were about equal In May, 1181 about the gloomiest period 
of the stru^le, Mr. Morris submitted to Congress a plan for a National Bank. 
It was approved, mid the Bank of North America, with Robert Morris as its 
soul, w^ established, and became a very efBoient fiscal ^ent. Ho was assisted 
by Gfouveroeur Morris ; and through the active agency, in financial matters, of 
these gentlemen, much of the success which resulted in the capture of Comwallis, 
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at TorktowD, must be attributed.' During that year Mr. Morris accepted tiie 
ofBce of Financial Agent (Secretary of the Treasury) of the TJaited States. After 
the war, he was twice a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, ani he was 
one of the framers of tho Pederal Consljtution. He was a senator in the first 
Congress convened under that instrument ; and Washington appointed him hia 
first Secretary of tho Treasury. Ho deeliood the office, and named Alexander 
Hamilton as more capable, than himsell) to perfbrni tho duties. At ilie close of 
his senatorial term, Mr. Morris retired from publio life, not so rich in money, by 
hal^ as when he entered the ai'ena. Soon the remainder of his large ibrtone 
was lost by specnlations in wUd lanil, in the western part of the Siate of New 
York, iuilerward purchased by an assooiation known es The Holland Land Com- 
pany. On the 8th of May, 1B06, Eobert Morris, the great Financier of the 
Bevolution, died in oomparatire poverty, at the age of a little more than seventy- 
Ones years. 



FRANCIS DANA, 

MASSACHUSETTS ia pre-eminent amor^ the States in the production of dis- 
tinguished men. Prominent among those of whom she may be justly 
proad, is the name of FrMicis Danaj who was born at Ctiarieetown, near Boston, 
in August, 1J43. He was educated at Harvard University, and chose the law 
as his profession. In the midst of the conliiGion and distress incident to the 
do^ng of the port of Boston, by parliamentary decree, in 1714,' Mr. Dana went 
to England, and passed a year with his brother, a clergyman, at "Wroxeter. Ho 
retorned to America at tbe dose of 1115, took an active part, as a patriot, in 
the exdting political proceedings of the IJme, and in the Autumn of 1116, was 
elecled a delegate to the Continental Congress. In that important station he 
remained until Fovember, ms, when he accompanied John Adams to Paris, as 
Secretaiy of Legation. 

Toward the close of 1780, Oongreas appointed Mr. Eana minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Russia. The Empress Catherine would not openly receive 
him, fbr fear of ofi'ending England, but he was allowed to remain in St. Peters- 
bui^ until the close of fte war, when he returned home, and was immediately 
chosen a delegate to Uie Congress of 1T84. Mr. Dana was an e ffldent advocate 
of the Federal Const Jtudon, in th^ Massachusetls convention, and exerted great 
influence in the poliHeal affairs of his State. President Adams appreciated his 
worth, and offered him the office of envoy extraordinary to France, with Messrs. 
Marshall and Pinckney, in IlBt. He declined the honor, and Elbridge Geny, 
one of tho signers of the Declaraljon of Independence, accepted it. Mr. Dana 
had Oien held the important office of chief justice of Massachosetts, for five years, 
to which ho had been appointed by President "Washington. He retained his 
seat on the bench until 1806, when he retired to private life, but not to a life of 
inaction. He was a thorough Federalist; and during the exdting pohiical 

Esriod, from the election of Jefferson in 1800, until his death, his pen was often 
usy. Judge Dana died at his residence in Cambridge, near Boston, on the 
261h of April, 18H, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
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THE Tecorda of human inTentiona are fall of instances of originators being 
deprived of the honors and emoluments due to them. John Flteh, an early 
applicant of steam power to the propulaion of boats, is a reraarkable instance of 
that kind. He waa bom between Hartford and Windsor,' in Conneolicnl, on the 
aist of January, 1Y43. At the age of eight years, he waa t^en from school, 
and put to labor on a iarm ; after wliieh he had but one month in each year to 
devote to study under instniotion. But most of the leisure moments of child- 
hood were employed with liis books ; imd at the age of eleven years, he planted 
and rtused some potatoes, for the express purpose of purchasing a complete 
Geography. Hia health waa naturally feeble, and he appears to have been 
overworked on the Rma. He ran away from home, and was afterward appren- 
tjoed to a dock-maker. He learned the buanesa imperfectly, and abMidoned 
it at his majority, for that of a brass-founder. He married a young lady, in net, , 
but incompatibility of tamper and Tiews caused them to separate at the end of 
two years. They had two children, but a reconciliation never took place, and 
the cloud always daeplj shadowed his path of life. 

, Mr. Fitch waa a silversmith in Trenton, New Jersey, when the British army 
Entered it, and destroyed his shop and contents, in the Winter of 1716, because 
he was engaged in repairing American arms. He joined the army, and was 
with Washington at VaJley Poi^e. There lie heard some officers speak of the 
fertility of Kentucky. He procured the appointment of deputy surveyor, and in 
the Spring of XT 80, set out on foot, for that untraversed wilderness beyond tiie 
Alleghanios. He returned to Philadelphia the followii^ year, the owner of six- 
teen hundred acres of fine l^id in the Ohio Yalley,,»nd filled with dreams of future 
opulence. Again he started for the great West, and while descending the Ohio, 
with some others, in the Spring of 1183, he was made a prisoner by the Indians, 
where Marietta now stands. He waa redeemed from captivity, at Detroit, by a 
British officer, went to Canada, and returning to Pennsylvania, he constructed a 
map of tho Western Country. He now conceived the idea of " gaining a force 
by steam;" and in August, 1785, he presented the subject to tte ContiDental 
Congress, and asked for aid to try experiments iu applying the power to the 
propulsion of vessels, by means of wheels or paddles. At about this time, Mr. 
Rumsey, of Virginia, had conceived a similar idea, and Mr. Pitch, disappointed 
and exasperated by what he deemed the stupidity of Coi^esa, went from State 
to State, in search of aid, but without success. He engaged in a bitter contro- 
versy with Rumsey, in relation to priority of invention; and in the meanwhile, 
DOW claimants appeared. Tet all seemed to hare distinct plans, with identjeal 
aim — the moving of a boat by means of steam-power. Fitch and Eumaey pro- 
cured protective statutes from different State legislatures. The former organ- 
ized a stock company, to carry out bis designs, in 1JB6, but little was effiicted 
by it. The State of Ponnsylvania refused to lend him one hundred and fifty 
pounds, to procure an engine from England. With another mechanic, he suc- 
ceeded in constructing an engine and boat; and on the 1st of May, 1789, tho 
^st sieamhoat was seen moving upon the waters of the Delaware. The boat 
went at the rate of eight miles an hour, and yet there waa not confidence enough 
in the project, to sustain the persevering inventor. To him succeas was as 
"clear as any problem in Euclid;" and in a letter to Franklin, he expressed Ills 
full belief that " sleamAoais woM answer Jbr sea vayages, asweU as Maiid liaviga- 
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tioa." Despairing of gaining funds to "perfect his iEvention, in America, Fitch 
weut to franco and England, in 11S2 ; but, disappointed and almost penDiless, 
he returned home, and retired to Kentucky. He found a good deal of his land 
occupied; and in 1797, he commenced ejectment suils. Soon aftertbis his mind 
and tody began to give way under tlie pressure of long-continued excitements, 
and, though temperate through life, he determined to shorten his days by the 
excessive use of spirituous hquors. He foretold the time of his death by a 
matliematical calculation, and on the 2d of July, 1798, be died at Bardstoivn, 
K-enWcky, and was buried tljere. Had his countrymen appreciated his inyen- 
tions, and sustaiaed his efforts, the glory awarded to Pulton would donbtlesa 
h'ivp bLcn due to John Fitch, full twenty years earlier than the success of the 
former established his own fame. 



JOHN ALEXANDER ULLINOTON. 

THE Cape Fear region of North Carolina abounded with true Republicana, 
when the party lines between Whigs and Tories were distinctly drawn, 
just hefgre the war of the Eevolution was lighted np^ John A. LUlington was 
one of Ihe truest stamp. He was the son of a British military oBieer, who was a 
member of the royal council of Barbadoes, in 1698. His son John, captivated 
by the glowing aocoonts ^Ten of North Carolina, emigrated thither, and settled 
within the present limita of New Hanoyer county; and in 1734, built a fine 
mansion there, which he called Lillington MaM. It stands on the north branch 
of the Cape Pear river, about thirty miles from Wilmington. The proprietor 
inherited the mihtary tastes of his father; and when the notes of preparation 
for the Bevolution were heard ail over the iMid, his skill was brought into re- 
quisition. He was also a member of the WUmmgton committee of safety m 
1775; and when the Scotch H^hlandera and othersin the vicinity of Cross Creek 
(Pajetteville), look up ^ms for the kmg, under Donald McDonald, in the 'Winter 
of 1776, Colonel Lilhngton commanded one of the provincial corps wMoh marched 
againsl, and defeated thom, at Moore's Creek, under the general command of 
Colonel Caswell. It was the initial battle of the Revolution in the South, and 
the viclory was hailed with delight. Colonel LiUington was made a bri^idier; 
and fram that time, until the approach of Gates, in 1780, he was active in Uie 
council and field. Bolh he and his son joined the army of Gates, and partici- 
pated in the disgrace of defeat at Camdeu. 

General LiUington remaned m service until the close of the war, when he 
withdrew from public life, and sought repose in the bosom of Ms ikroily at lAl- 
UngloK, IlaM. There appears to be no record of the birth or death of General 
Lillhigton. The slab over his grave, near his mansion, has an appropriate in- 
scription, bat it bears no date, except that of his batUe at Moore's Creek, It 
tells us, however, that "To intellectual powers of a high order, he united incor- 
ruptible int^rity, devoted and self-sacrificing patriotism." Tradition avers, that 
he possessed a frame of Herculean proportions and strength, and that, in bis 
generous kindness to all around him, must we find the reason of the salvation 
of LUlingion Sail from the flames, when all others in the neighborhood were 
desolated. The Tbries loved hun for his goodness of heartj the Whigs revered 
him for his SKni patriodsm. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES. 

SOMEWHBBE, in the great city of Paris, rest the remaina of ono of the bravest 
naval commanders known in history, but. like the sepulehre of Genera] 
Greene, its identity is lost to this generation, and the reproach of that oblivion 
rests upon the government oftbe United States. John Paul Jonea is the navaJ 
hero of the elder wa( for Ameiican independence ; and, like many of the patriots 
of that struggle, whom we delfeht to honor, he was bom beyond the Atlantic. 
His birth oconrred on the 6th of July, 174t, at Arbigknd, on the Frith of Sol- 
way, Scotland. At the ago of twelve years he was apprenticed lo a ship-master 
in the Virginia trade. In 1166. he became mats of a Jamaica "slaver" (as 
vessels engaged in the importation of negroes, from Aflioa, were called), and 
two years alterward, while on his way to Scotland, in another yesael, he became 
master by the death of the two chief officers. In that position he was retained, 
though only twenty-one years of age. On the death of his mother, in 1773, he 
settled in Tir^inia.' When the Revolution broke out, he offered his services to 

nnme nis Jolm Pftid, but, lOriuisoiu nol known, lis nildef Ihe name of Jonei, *R« ietmni InVU- 
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Congress, and received the commisaion of a lieutenant in tha nawy, njar the 
closB of mfl. He sooE afterward became commaniier of a veaaol, with wliieli 
he taok aixCeeu prizes. Id ITT'i, he was ordered to Paris, to arrange some naval 
operations with the American commissioners Uiere; and in tlie Spring of ITlS,' 
he was spreading uaiveraa! alarm along tlie coaala of Scotland, by hia bold ex- 
ploila. At Whitehaven, he captured two forts with thirty cannon; and at 
another tjnie, almost Bucceeded in making the Earl of Selkirk, at Kirkcudbright, 
a prisoner. After a very saocessful cruise in the Britidi waters, he retamed to 
Brest, with two hundred prisoners of war and much booty. At the close of the 
Summer of 1773, he mads another cruise, with a httle squadron, his flag-ship 
being the Bonhomme Hickarii; and on the evening of the 23d of September, he 
had an ei^agement with the Serapis and C'ounless of Scwhorov/gk, two strong 
EngUah vessels that were convoying the Baltic merchant fleet He had already 
captured thirteen vessels during the cruise, and boldly attacked these. It waa 
one of the most desperate sea-flghts that ever occurred. At one time the Richard 
and Serapis were side by side, lashed together, and thus poured broadsides into 
each other, wiiile with pike, cutlass, and pistol, the combatants fought hand to 
hand upoQ both vessels. After a eonfliet of two hours, the Btitiah yessel aur- 
rendered ; but Jones' fl^yship was bo shattered, that, sixteen hours after the 
victory, it went beneath the deep waters of Bridlingl«n Bay. This victory gave 
Jones great edoi, both in Araerioaand Europe. King Louis of France presented 
him with an elegant gold-moimted sword, with appropriate emblems and motto 
upon its blade; and Congress then voted special thanks to the victor, and had 
a gold medal struck in his homff, and presented to him, eight years afterward. 
Captain Jones returned to Philadelphia, in 1781 ; and when peace was estab- 
lished, ho went to Europe as agent for the recovery of prize money. He re- 
turned to America in 1787, and the Ibllowing year he was solicited to join the 
Russian navy, with the commission of rear-admiral. He served against the 
Turks, in the £lack Sea, for awhile, but disliking the position, he retired to 
Paris, on a pension from the Empress Catharine, in 1789. There he redded 
most of the time, untQ his death, which occurred on the 18th of July, 1792, a 
few days before the arrival of a commisaion for him, t>om President Washington, 
to treat with Algiers. Thoi^h the minute circumstances of his death have been 
related, and the French Fational Assembly noticed it by an eul(^stic resolution 
— though it is said that his body was placed in a leaden cofRn to be conveyed 
to the United States, if asked for, yet "the place of his sepulchre is not known 
unto this day." 



RICHARD CASWELL. 

THE flrst victory of republican trcops in North Carolinaj was won by those 
under the command of a lawyer in the prime of life; and the first incum- 
bent of the chmr of chief magistrate of that Stale, after it became a sovereign 
commonwealth by the act of the people, was that same lawyer, Richard Cas- 
well. He was a native of Maryland, where he was born on the 3d of August, 
1739, In 174G, he went to North Carohna, where, through mflaential letters 
of introduction, he found employment in one of the public offices. He became 
deputy-surveyor of the colony; and in 175.^, was made clerk of the county court 
of Orange. He studied law with William Heritage {his second fathor-iii-law}, 
obtained a license, and practiced with great success. He was chosen a member 
of the Colonial Assembly from Johnston county, in 1764, and continued to rep- 
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resent that district antil 1711, During the last two years of bis legislaljve 
duties in the Colonial AasBmbly, he was Speaker, and at tiie same time he held 
tlie office of colonel of tbe miiilJa of hia count}'. In tltat capacity he commanded 
the riglit wing of Governor Trjon'a forces at the battle of the AJlamance, Ms re- 
gard for law and order causiog him to condemn the rebellious movemeuta of 
tba Regulators.! He was one ot the delegates of North Carolioa, in the Con- 
tinontal Congress, in llli, and was reelected the following year; but being 
chosen treaaurer of the Eouthein district of his State, he resigned his seat in the 
Autumn, and returned home. 

In Pebniary, 1776, Colonel Oaawell was the commander of the proymdal 
forces who defeated the Scotch Loyalists in a battle upon Moore's Creek, in New 
Hauover county, North Carolina; and in A^iril following, the Provincial Con- 
gresa gave hun the commission of a. bi^dier, for the district of Newbem. He 
was ohosen president of the Provincial Council, which framed a constitution for 
the State, in the Autumn of 1776, and was elected the first governor under that 
wstrument. During the el«rmy period of tbe three succeedir^ years, he held 
that office, performed his duty with rare faithfulness and abQity, and refused 
compensation for his services. He led the troops of North Carohna, under Gates, 
in ITSO, and was a participaDt in the disastrous defeat of the Americans at Cam- 
den. Frxim 1783 to 1784, he was Speaker of the State Senate, and eontroller- 
general. Then he was again elected governor of the State. He filled that office 
until 1786, when he became ineli^ble, according to the provisiwis of the con- 
stitution. The following year, he was chosen a delegate to the convention which 
formed the Federal Constitution in tlie city of Philadelphia ; and when the General 
Assembly of hia State met, he was chosen Speaker of the Senate. But Ms 
course on earth was ^nearly Qnished. Domestic bereavemocts had clouded hia 
life with melancholy; and while presiding in the Senate, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1787, he w^ prostrated by paralysis. He lingered in almost insonsihili^, 
imtol the tenth, when he expired, in tho sixtieth year of his age. 



JOHN 1.0VE1-,L. 

" THE Master " of many of the leading men of the "War for Independence, in 
J. ffew England, was John Lovell, a descendant of one of the first settlors 
in the Kaaaachusetts colony. He was bom in 1708, and was graduated at 
Harvard College, at the age of twenty years. He succeeded Jeremiah Gridley 
as assistant in the South Grammar School of Boston, and in 1738, was placed at 
its head, where he exercised p6dag<%ue autliority (br almost forty years. He 
wrote several political and theological pamphlets; and in 1743, be delivered a 
funeral oration, on the death of Peter Paneuil, the founder (rf Faneuil Hall, which 
was published. Unhke a great proportion of his earlier pupils, Master Lovell 
was a Loyalist, and left Boston, with other refugees, when the British were driven 
from that city in March, 1776. He died in Halljax, Sova Sootiaj in 1778, at 
the age of seventy years. 

e vecmlc of &ie lolerior of ITorllt OiiTolIiuL mm tAdiSj ot SootBh-lrlih deHeBn^ mud Ihontifdily 
i^lndBpondanoaofnlilt. Thaj wnlr ■Tmnathlvd irttb thefr bjfllbrtd DTUis BH-tw^ lb 
EthsSlamp Ast; HndfalTIl, uiiiHdatlDiiDrtbepriulHlliiliiUliiiilaof Omngeund sdJvMmt 
a, wu fornna Id mJib the iMwltwr^acftj of affl» boldan, and nwiloe the piriltfcB/ aOcUn 
'■KtAon. The^calltdthemaelvaHKe^Hbiton. TrT(in,theaB<mn»Tofth« oolanr, led HDmrwA 
^BlnAt tbem, and In tf bj, 1771, Ihey bad a bl«dy Bkinoinh oa Lbe AtluauKe Gr«K. Tbe Btffu- 

thejSrsI lloed of its EtyoluUMi bm slied, ' ' ' 
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ISAAC SHF.r.BY. 

IS' being a hero in twD wara, with a loag interval of useful serv' 
should commatid the reverence of posterity, surely Isaac 8 
tacky, may worthily make claim to aueh reverential re^ird. He was bom afew 
miles from Hageretown, Maryland, on the llthofDecemher, 1750, and inheritecl 
from hia Welsh ancestors that courage and peraeverance for which he waa bo 
diatiaguisheii He became a professional surveyor; and, at the ago of twenty- 
one years, ho settled in Wcatom Virginia. He was with his Mher, Evan Shelby, 
IE the battle at Point Pleasant, in 1174, and was afterward employed by Hen- 
dereon and others, as a surveyor, in Kentucky. In July, 1176, he was appointed 
to the command of a company of minute-men, by the Tirginia committee of 
safety ; and tho following year. Governor Patrick Henry appointed him commis- 
Bary of Huppliea. In 1778, he was attached to the Continental commissary de- 
partment ; and in the Spring of 1779, he was elected to a seat in the Tirginia 
Legislature, from Washington county. Governor Jefferson gave him the com- 
mission of m^or, in the Autumn of that year, aliout which time he was engaged 
in defining iJie boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina, which 
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placed hia readenee in the latter State. A new county of SvMivan was fotraeii, 
and Governor Caswell appointed him aolonel of that iJialrict. He took very little 
part ia military affsura, until the Smnmer of 1780, when Charleston fell into the 
hands of the Britiah, and the subjugation of the whole South seemed ineritable. 
Colonel Shelby was thea locating lauda for himaelt in. Kcntacky. His countrj- 
nseded his services, and they were freely given. Ha hastened home, raised a, 
corps of throe hundred mounted riflemen, crossed the mountains, and joined 
Colonel McDowell, on the Broad Eivor. Ho was very active in that vicinity ; 
wid with Colonels Campbell, Sevier, and otiier brave officers and soldiers, bo 
fought the decisive and successful bsrttle, with Major Fei^uson, on King's Moun- 
tain, in October, 1780. He su^ested to General Greene that expedition which 
resulted so brilliantly for Morgan, and his comitcy, at the Cowpans. In the cam- 
paign of 1781, Shelby was under the command of Marion, for awhile; and the 
following year, he was elected to a seat in the North Carolina Legislature. He 
^rward made Kentucky bis residence, and was one of tlie framers of its con- 
stitution, in 1792. He was elected the first governor of the now State, and after 
an interval of comparative repose, he was ag£un the incumbent of that import- 
ant office, in 1812. Anotiier war with Groat Britain was tJien impending. The 
Are of UTS stall warmed his bosom, and he ofllled his countrymen to arms, when 
the proolamaljon of war went forth. Henry Clay presented him with a sword, 
voted by the legislature of Horth Carolina for his gallantry at Kite's Mount^n, 
thirty-two years before, and with that weapon he marched at the head of four 
liousajid Eentucl^ volunteers, toward the Canada frontier, in 1313, though the 
snows of Ihreeaoore and three Summers were upon his head. He fought gal- 
lantly upon the Thames, in Canada; and for his valor there, Congress honored 
him -wiik a, gold medal. President Monroo i^poiiited him Secretory of War, in 
1817, but he declined the honor, for he coveted (he repose which old age de- 
mands. His last public act was the holding of a trea^ with the Chickasaw 
Indians, in 1818, with General Jackson for his colleague. His sands of lif6 were- 
now nearly exhanated. In Februajy, 1820, he was prostrated by paraly^s, yet 
ha lived, somewhat disabled, until the lEth of July, 182B, when apoplexy ter- 
minated his liie. He was then almost seventy-six years of age. 



JOHN ASHE. 

THE resistanoe fo official oppression in somo of the interior counties of North 
Carolina, in 1771, known as tlie Eegidoiof mooemmt, was not viewed, by 
many good men, as a Intimate part of the general opposition to government 
measure then rampant throughout the colonies; and some who were the most 
earnest in denouncing the Stamp Act," zealously assisted Governor Tryon, in ioB 
measures for suppressii^ these insurgents. Cf these, John Ashe was conspic- 
uous, He was born in England, in 1721, and at the age of six years, he accom- 
panied his father to 'Anierica, and grew to jnanhood near the banks of the Cape 
Fear river, in North Carolina, He was a representative in the Colonial Assem- 
bly for several years, and from 1762 to 1765, he was Speaker of that body. He 
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■^-armly opposod the Stamp Act, and, witti Hugh Waddell and others, lie esor- 
aised his aathority aa colonel of tlio militia of his county, and led an armed force 
j> Wilmington, to compel the stamp distributer' to res^. Ho commanded a 
part of the troops in. GoTernorTryon'e expedition gainst the BeffMtoftws, in ini. 
On one occasion, during that expedition, while he was out reconnoitring, he was 
caught by some of the insurgenta, tied to a tree, and severely whipped. He 
aBerward became conrineed of the justice of the seemingly rebellioua movement, 
and was one of the most zealous of the revolutionary patriots of the SouUl In 
the Colonial Assembly, he advocated repubhoaniam ; and as a member of the 
Provintaal Congress, and of Ibe committee of safety at Wilmington, he was ex- 
ceedingly aolive. He first suggested a Provindal Congress ; and at the head 
of five hundred men, he destroyed Fort Johnson, in 17'16. Jor Uiia he was 
denounced as an arch-rebel, but the republicans were more numerous than ad- 
herents of the crown, and he was unhM"met(. With eloquent words and ener- 
getio acts, be aroused the wliole country around Wilmington, early in ll'IG; and 
he iJso raised and equipped a regiment He was made a br^adier, and was 
active in his section until be joined Lincoln on the Savannah, in the Autumn of 
1718, with regiments from Halifex, Wilmington, Kewbera, and Bdenton. Witli 
these he pursued the British dovm the right bank of the Savannah, from Augusta, 
early in 1119, but in a battle at Brier Creek, was defeated, with great loss. He 
then returned home ; imd when the British look possession of Wilmington, in 
1181, General Ashe was made a prisoner, and his family suffered much. During 
his captivity he was attacked by Hie small-pox. While sick, be was released 
on parole, but died while accompanying his family to a place of quiet, in October, 
1181, at the ^e of sixty years. 



■WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

ONE of tho " baronial halls" yet in existence in the United States, is that of 
Sir William Johnson, at Johnstown, a few miles nortb of the Mohawk 
river. Its flrat proprietor, William Johnson, was a native of Ireland, where he 
was bom about tbe year 1714. He was a nephew of Sir Peter Warren, a dis- 
tinguished naval coniiaander in tlie British service. Sir Peter married Miss 
Watts, of New York, and purchased an extensive tract of land upon the Mo- 
hawk. When about twenty years of age, young- Johnson came to America to 
look after his uncle's possessions in the wilderness. He learned the Indian 
lajiguage, and soon acquired a great influence, espeiaally over the Mohawk tribes, 
within whose domains he resided. He built a large stone mansion on the Mo- 
hawk, near the present village of Amsterdam, called it Port Johnson, and re- 
sided there twenty years belbre he built Johnson Hall, above alluded to. He 
was shrewd, cunning, and licentious. Many of the half-breed warriors of the 
Mohawks, wlio took sides against the Republicans in the War for Independence, 
were his children, fbr he had numerous Indian concubines, among whom was a 
sister of the fhmous Mohawk chief) Joseph Brant. He also had a white wife, 
the pretty daughter of a Oemuin emigrant, by whom he had a son and two 
dai^hters.' 
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lu UBS, Johnaon was ictruBtsd witli tha oommand of the provincial troops of 
Kew York, in an eipedition against tlie Prenob and Indiana on Lalie Cliamplain. 
He had a severe battle with tliera at the head of Lake Geoi^e, in which he was 
early wouaded, and the ooaimand devolved on General Lyman, The provincials 
were victorious, and JoiinBOQ received the honors of knighthood, and five 
Hiouaand pouodB starling, because of the victory. He was also appointed super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, with a handsome salary, and continued to hold his 
military commiswon. In 1V59, he was agMn in the field; and his saperior officer 
(Prideaas) being killed in an attadt upon Fort Niagara, he became commander- 
in-chie^ and was snocesafiil. Such was now his inflaence over the Indians, Hiat 
when Lord Amherst was at Oswego, in 1760, preparing to proceed against Mon- 
treal, Sir "William furnished him with a thousand Iroquois waniors. He died 
at Johnson Hall, on the 11th of July, 1774, at the age of about sixty years. He 
had commenced a powerful opposition to the repablican movements in (lie 
llohawt TaUey, and the mantle of his influence fell upon his son, Sir John 
Johnson, who succeeded to his title, office, and estates 



, DAVID BRAINEItD. 

TO leave the endearments of home and the pleasures of civilized life, and spend 
the strength of manhood among jragans, with the sole aim of doii^ good to 
the needy, is true heroism — an eshibitioii of chivalry, worthy of the honors of 
Imighthood. Prominent on the Ust of such self-saorificing champions, is the 
name of David Brainerd, eminent ns a tHissionary among the Indians of our land. 
He was bom at East Haddam, Connecticut, on the 20th of April, 1718. In 
1J39, h? entered Tale College, as a student; and in 1743_, he was expelled 6ora 
that institution, first, because he bad disobeyed orders, in attendit^ prohibited 
meetJngB of those who were attached to the preaching of Whitefield and Tennant, 
and secondly, because he indiscreetly questioned the piety of one of the tutors, 
and would not acknowledge his error. He Uien commenced theological studies, 
with a view of hecomit^ a missionary, for he ardently de^red to be a teacher 
of the poor Indians, in the knowledge of the gospel. At the age of twenty- 
five years he began his labors among the Stodibridge Indiana, in the vicinity 
of Kinderhook, New Yoik. He lived in a wigwam, slept on straw, and ate 
boiled com, hasty-pudding, and samp. Though feeble m body, and olien ill, he 
persevered; and when, in 1744, his "flock" agreed to go t« Stockbridge, he 
went with his glad IJdings to the Delaware Indians. He continued in the vi- 
dni-^ of Easton nearly a year, during which time he virited the tribes on the 
Susquehannah in the Wyoming Talley and vicinity. Then he returned, and 
took up his abode among the New Jersey Indians at Crosswicks, where he was 
remarkably successful. In less than a year, he baptiaed seventy-seven converts, 
and the whole tribe became thoroi^hly reibrmed in their morals. His health 
gradually gave way, and he was compelled l« leave the field of duty, where his 
heart fingered. He went to Boston in July, 1747, and returning to Northamp- 
ton, he took up his abode with Jonathan Edwards. In the femily of that great 
and good man his flowor of life faded, and when the leaves began to fell in 
Autumn, he fell, like an apple early ripe, into the lap of the grave. His spirit 
went from earth on the 9th of October, 1147, when he was only twonty-nina 
years of ago. 
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OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 

NEVER was the harmony between private and public ■virtue n 
than that eshibited in the character and career of one of the moat b^ved 
of Hew Bogland patriots and juriala, Oliver Ellsworth, Ho waa bom at Wind- 
sor, the point of eai^est settlement in Connecticut, on the 29th of April, 1745. 
His Miec was a respectable former, and, with the strong common sense of his 
class, he prejrared Oliver for the stern duties of life, by luibits of labor, applica- 
tion, and frugality. Hia mental superiority was early diBcorerecI, and his fether 
alternated the lad's daily life, between vigorous physical labora, and studies 
preparatory to a collegiate course of odncation. Ho entered Tale CoU^e at the 
agB t^ seventeen years, bat greater advantages appearing at Princeton, ha com- 
pleted bis studies there, where he was graduated in I16S. His talents were not 
brilliant, and preeofnty did not show hlosaoma of promise as precursors of Hie 
fruit of toappointment. Slowly but strongly his mtelleet unfolded, while ha 
labored with unceasing energy upon a rough farm, where hia toil was sweetened 
by the sympathies of a charming irife, one of the Woloott family. His evenings 
were devoted t» the study of the law, and at the age of about twenty-five, he 
commenced its practice m the vicinity of Hartford. His ambition soared not to 
place and honor, and the farmer-lawyer, at that time, gave but little promise 
of being a chief justice of the United States, The olootric sparic of vitality to 
his latent greatness and loftier aspirations waa communicated by a stranger, in 
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Court, ■whom Ellsworth heard remarlt, and inquire, after one of hia forensic efforts, 
" "Who ia that young man 7 He speaks well." Young Ellsworth pondered these 
words, and bright visiona of iamo brote upon Ma mind. 

luorease uf legal buainesa induced Ellsworlii to make Hartford his residenee, 
and there he received the ^pointment of State's Attorney. Aa the quarrel with 
Great Britaia progreesed, he was always found on the side of the people. He 
even went to the field with the militia of hia State, when the war broke out. 
In lltt, be was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress, and in I'ISO, 
took a seat in the council of hia native State, He continned a member of that 
body until 1584, when he was appointed a judge of the aupericff court of Con- 
neoticut. Judge Ellsworth was a warm Mend of the Eederal Constitution, did 
much towavi effecHng its ratiSoalJon, in his State, Mid in 1189, was elected tbo 
first repcesentativa of Connecticut in the Senate of the United States. There ha 
became greatly ^sSngnisbed for hia legislative qualities, stem integrity, and 
ftitbfol devotion to the publib intoreet. For seven years ho served his country 
nobly in the national councils. In the Spring of 1196, ho was appointed ehii^ 
justice of the United States. Ho was now in the full prime of life, and hia mind 
in its utmost vigor. He boro the ermine witJi majesty, and. cast it off in unsul- 
lied pncity when, toward the close of IJflB, President Adams appointed him, 
with Ditvia and Murray, an ambassador to the Frenoh court, at the head of 
which was the youthful Bonaparte. After negoHating a treaty for which they 
were seni^ Judge Ellsworth visited other pitfts of the Continent, and Br^land. 
While lingering in Great Britain for the benefit of tbo health of himself and an 
invalid acm, he resigned the office trf ebief justice. Ho returned home early in 
1801, and waa immediately elected to the council of liis State. His health was 
. BOW becoming impdred by a distressing internal disease ; and when, in May, 
1801, he was appointed chief Justice of Connecticut, he dechned the office, for 
he waa coneeious that hia death waa near. Six months afterward, his prophecy 
was fiilfllled. He died on the 26th of November, 1807, at flie ago of sizty-two 
years. 



BENJAMIN HAKRISON. 

" "W^ "^ al»ut to take a very dangerous step, but wo confide in you, and are 
11 ready to support yon in every measure you shall think proper to adopt," 
were the significant words of the constituents of Benjamin Harrison, as he waa 
abont to proceed to take hia aeat in the Continental Congress, at PhiladelpMii, 
in 1111, as a delegate from'Vii^inia. They were the worda of men who knew 
their servant well, and allowed no shadow of diatrnst to cloud their hopes. He 
was a patriot of the truest stamp. The exact time of his birth is not certdnly 
known. It ooeurred at Berkeley, the seat of his fkther, on the James Eiver, a 
few milea above the residence of Colonel Byrd, at Weatover. He was educated 
at the college of WiUiam and Mary, at Wilhamsbui^, but on account of the sud- 
den death of hia iather, ' and some difScully wiUi one of the professors, ho was 
not graduated, and never took his degree. In 1184, young Harrison was elected 
" a member of the Vir^nia House of Burgesses, where he soon became an in- 
fluential leader. Ho was chosen Speaker of that body, and when the Stomp 
Act excitement shook royal power in Virginia, the governor tried to win him to 
the support of government, by olfering him a seat in his council, Harrison re- 
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jecleii iha offer, toldly avowed hia republican principles, and from tliat tinia 
became identified with the revoIutioQary party in Virginia. He was one of tho 
representatives of Virginia in tlie first Continental Congress, when his relative, 
Peyton Randolph, was cioaen ita president. In the Autumn of lltS, he was 
one of a committee of CoDgress who yimted tte American army at Cambridge, 
to devise plans for the future, with Washington ; and Uie foUowing jeer be 
warmly supported, and afSxed his s^^nature to, the Declaration of Independence. 
He was a member of tho Ibreigji CommiSee until its dissolution in illl, and at 
that time he returned to Virginia, and took liis seat in the House of Burgesses. 
He was chosen speaker, imd held that station until 1182, when be was eloctnd 
governor of Virginia. As military lieutenant of his comity, he was very active 
in endeavors to capture Arnold, the traitor, and with Nelson, kept the militia . 
disinplined and vigilant, unfil the great victory at Yorktown. Mr. Harrison 
served aa governor, two terms, and then retired to private life. He was again 
brought into the public service by being chosen governor, in 1791. On the day 
after the election, he invited a party of Mends to dine with him. He bad re- 
cently recovered iVom a severe attack of gout in the stomach ; indulgence on 
that occasion invited its return, and the day following was his last on earth. 
He died in April, 1191. William Henry Harrison, the ninth Preadent of the 
United Stat^, was hta son. 



JEREMY BELKNAP. 

AMONG the writers of Hew England, Jeremy Belknap, D.D., holds a high 
rank. He was a descendant of one of the early inhabitants of Boston, and 
was horn in that laty on the 4th of June, 1144. He was prepared for oolite in 
the grammar sdiool of Hie celebrated John Lovell, and was graduated at Har- 
vard, in 1162, While a lad, he was remarkable Bdt the beauty and ohaEteness 
■ of hi9 compositionB, and his Mends saw in him the germ of an elegtuit writer. 
He was equally fluent and correct in his conversation: and the prirfeesion of a 
gospel mmister heing consonant with his seriousness of thought, he applied him- 
self to the study of theology. In 1167, he was ordained pastor of the church at 
Dover, New Hampshire, where he passed twenty years of his ministerial life, ia 
the enjoyment of tho cordial esteem of men of every class. He wrote consider- 
able in fiivor of the colonies, before the war, but took very litUe part in public 
af&Jts during the Revolution. Toward the close of his labors in Itovor, he wrote 
a history of New Hampshire, in two large volumes, which gained him great 
reputation as an accurate chronicler. In 1781, Dr. Eeiknap was called to the 
pastoral chaise of a congr^fadonal church in Boston, and there he spent the 
remainder of Ms years, a &imiil mhiister and an assiduous student The fields 
of literature had great charms for him, and in pursait of the ple^mres to be found 
therein, he spent much time. The last literary labor of his lifo was an American 
Biography, in which he exhibited much patient rescOTch and care&l analysiH. 
He did not live to complete it, for, hi June, 1198, he was suddenly prostrated 
by paralysis of the whole system, and died on the 20th of that month, at the 
^^ of fiftyftiar years. He esperienced the " privilege " lor which he aspire^ 
as expressed m tho following lines, Jbund among his papers : 
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ROBERT R. LIVINOSTON. 
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LB when the great politicat questtoti of right aad power was to be de- 
cided between the colonials and Great Briton. sSbert LIvingskin, the first of 
the namo who emigrated to America, was a lineal deseeadant of the Earl of 
Livii^stoiie,' of Scotland. From him descended the femily of that name so 
niuneroQsat the peHod oftheBeTOlatioti, and since, and who were all remark- 
able for their ni-ifl innliing patriotism during the great straggle. Robert B- 
Livingston was a great grandson of the first "lord of the manor."' Totheoare- 
fol research and accurate pen of John TV. Francis, M.D., we are indebted for a 
record of the chief eventa of his Ufe. He was born in the dty of New York, in 
1747, and waa educated at Kill's (now Columhia) College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1764. He Htudiel law under the guidance of William Smith, chief 
justice of New York, and became an eminent practitioner of that profeesiOQ. 
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His zeal for popular liberty waa thoroughly awakened daring ih t in t 

inoident to the Stamp Act, and he waa an early partieipaiit in th m is 

which resulted in revolutioa. The brave General Montgome j Til f 11 t 
Quebec, Iiad marrieii bis sister, and that event intensified his 1 t to th 
republican cause. In 1776, he was elected a member of the Co t 1. 1 C 
grees, at the same tune holding the office of delegate m tlie Provi al G g 
of Hew York. He waa ^pointed one of the comraitfee to draft D lar ti 
of Independence, bul, being called to duties at home, before the flu 1 te w 
taken, his name does not appear upon tlmt instrimieiit. 

Mr. Livingston was made Secretary of Foreign Afimrs (Secretary of State) 
when the new organizatjoa of government, under tho Articles of Confederation, 
was completed ; and performed Uie duties of tlmt station witti rare ability, until 
1T83, when he was appointed Chancellor of the State of Hew York. He was a 
warm supporter of the Federal Constitution, in the Few Tortt convenUon held 
at Poughkeepsie in 1788, to consider it; and on the 30th of April, the following 
year, he administered the oath of office to Washington, tlie first President of the 
United States. In 1801, Mr. Jefferson appointed him resident minister at tho 
court of Napoleon, and lie successfully ilegotiated the purchase of Louisiana, 
from the FreDcli, for nfleen millions Of dollars. By his enlightened patronage 
of fiobert Fulton, in his experiments in steam navigation, he eonlerred a luting 
benefit on mankind, and Ms name will always be honorably associated with that 
inventor, and the wonderftil results of those experiments. Chancellor Livir^ston 
died at his seal^ at Clermont, mCohmbiacotmlr, on the 2eth of February, 1813, 
in the sixty-sixth years of his age. "His person," says Dr. Franras, who knew 
liim intimately, "was tall and commanding, and of patriciMi dignity. Gentle 
and conrteous in his manners, puro and upright in hia morals, Ms benefactions 
to tho poor were numoroua and unostentatious. In his life, he was witiout 
reproach — in ds " '' ' ''-' " 



WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

ONLY one, of all the American officers of tho Revolution, bore a titlo of nobiiity 
by descent of patent, and his was disputed and denied. That ofScer waa 
Willtwu Alexander, who oMmed the title of Earl of Stirling, He was tho son 
of James Alexander, of Scotland, who took refi^ in America^ in HIS, after a 
warm participaUoa In the cause of the son of James the Second, "pretender" to 
the rightM heirship of the throne of England. William was bom in the city of 

■ New York, in 1126. His mother waa the widow of Eayid Provooat, a bold 
smu^ler in the «arly part of the last century, and well known by the name of 

' " R^dy Money Provoost." Youug Alexander joined the army in the French 
and IndiMi war, and was secretary to Genci'al Shirley. He accompanied that 
officer to England, in 1755, and there made the acquaintance of some of the 
leading men of the realm. By their advice, he instituted proceedings to obtain 
the fjtie of Earl of Stirlii^, to whicli hia Either was heir-presumptive when he 
left SeoUand. Although he did not obtain a legal recognition of the title, hia 
r^ht to it was generally conceded, and Irom that time he was addressed as Garl 
of Stirling. He returned to America in 1761, married the daughter of Philip 
Livingston (sister of Governor Livingston, of Hew Jersey), and built a flue man- 
sion, on Ilia estate, at Baskenridgo. He was a member of the New Jersey 
Provlndal Council for a number of years; and when the choice between repub- 

- lioanlsm and royalty had to be made, he waa found on the side of the people. 
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la 1775, tbe Proviacia! ConveDtion ofKew Jersey appointed him colonel of the 
first regiment of militia, and in March, 1776, Congress gave him the oomnussion 
of a brigadier. General Lee left him in command at New York in April, and in 
August^ he fought valiantly m the battle near Brooklyn, and was made prisoner. 
He was ezohaaged; and in February following, Oongreaa made him a major- 
gsneraL He performed active and varied services until the Summer of 1181, 
when he was ordered to the command of the northern army, with his head- 
quarters at Albany. An invasion from Canada was iben expected. Indeed it 
was commenced under St. Leger, bat the vigorous preparations of Stirling m- 
timiilaCed hun, and the scheme was abandoned. Late in the Autumn, he took 
command in Hew Jersey, and had jurisdiction and general supervision of military 
afSiira, in that State and in New York, to Pisblcill above the Hudson Highlands. 
Lord Stirlii^ was again m command at Albany, in 1732, where he died, on the 
IBth of January, 1183, m -ffie flfty-serenth year of his age. It is a singular fact, 
that during the War for Independence, Lord Stirling iiad command, at different 
times, of every brigade of the Amerioan BTmy, eicept those of South Carolina 



TIMOTHY DWIOHT. 

TWENTY days after the Beclaration of Tntlependence was adopted hj the 
JL Continental Congress, a young man, twenty four years of age, addressed 
the students of Yale College on the subject of the future of the States tlien just 
declared "free and independent," in language truly prophetic' That young 
prophet was Timothy Dwigllt, a grandson of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, 
and many yeai^ the honored president of that ancient institution of learning. 
He was born at NorUiampton, Massachusetts, on Hie 14th of May, 1752. He 
■was educated at Yale College, where he was graduated in 1169. Prom that 
period, until 1171, he taught a grammar school, in Now Haven, and at the same 
time he devoted eight hours each day to severe study. At the ago of nineteen 
years he was chosen a tutor in Yale College, and performed the duties of his 
station with great satisfaction for sis years. It was while he was engaged in 
that vocation that he delivered the address above alluded to. He took bis 
second degree in 1772, and, on that occasion, he dehvered a learned dissertation 
on the history, eloquence, and poetry of the Bible. At about that time he com- 
menced his saoi'ed epic, The Om^ueit of Canaan, and finished it at the age of 
twenty-two years. Severe applieatjon and want of bodily exercise now serioasly 
affected Ms he^th, but it was speedily restored by a change of habits, and sick- 
ness was a stranger to him during the next forty years,' 

Mr. Dwight married in the Spring of 1111 ; and in June following, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel. In September, he witlidrew from the college, 
was appointed chaplain ia General Parson's brigade, and joined the Continental 
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was fbe most celebrated. That, too, like hia aldresa -the year before, was tmly 
prophetic. On receiving the news of his lather's death, he left the army, settlecl. 
at the homestead in Uorthamptoii, and wili lllial regard chorished his aged 
mother, for aeveral years. He preached occasionaEj- in the neighboring toiniB, 
and superintended a school- at Hadley. In 1181, he was elected a member of 
the Maaaachuaetts legislature, but ho soon abmidonod civil employment for that 
of clerical duties. He was ordainod pastor of a church at Greenfield, near P^r- 
fleld, Connecticut, where he opened an academy, and labored industriously in 
the cause of religion and education, for twelve years. The building in which he 
taught school, on " Greenfield Hill," is yet [1854] standing. In 1785, his Con- 
quest of Oaaaan was first published, three thousand subscribere for it having 
beeu obtained. In 1194, another poem, called Greeageld Mli, was published, 
and increased hia fame as an epic poet. Higher and more arduous duties now 
awaited him. On the death of Dr. Stiles, in 1795, he was chosen President of 
Tale College, and for ten years perfbrraed the duties and received the emolu- 
monts of Professor of Theology, in that inatitution, by annual appointment, when 
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the office became permanent. In 1800, he completed his revision of Watts' 
Psahna and Hymns, to which ho added thirty-nine of his own ; and in 1808, ho 
pnblislied elmoat two hundred of his most important aormons, in five volumes, 
l^'rom 1806 until 1815, he spent hia college vacations in traveUing through New 
England and the State of New York, taking foil notes of what he saw and heard. 
These formed the basis of his pubUahed IVoiwis, in four volumes. After suffer- 
ing for nearly a year from an acute diaease, he died, on the lltii of January, 
ISll, at the age of almost sisty-five years. Dr. Dwight was the author of a 
great many published discourses and pamphlets on various subjects, chiefly of a 
theological and philosophical character. 



CHKI8TOPHER GADSDEN. 

TORIES, or those who adhered to Great Britain when the War for Independ- 
I ence commenced, ware very numerous ia BouTii Carolina, and it requuud 
greater courage on the part of the Whigs, or opposera of government, to avow 
their principles, than in commnnitiBs where isnoh loyalists were exceptions. Bold 
among the boldest, was Christopher Gadsden in denouncing British Mpreasion, 
even as early as the pAiod of the Stamp Act' He was a native of CSiarleaton, 
South CM'olina, where he was bom in 1724. He was sent "home," as England 
was called, to be educated, and remained several years wilii his relatives in the 
west of England. He returned to Charleston at tbe age of sirloen years, and was 
soon afterward apprenticed to a merchant in PhUadelphiat where he remained 
till he waa twenly-one years of age. He then went to England; and on the 
deatti of Ihe purser of the vessel ia which be returned, ho was appointed to fill 
hia place. He retained that atnatlon two years, and then engaged in moreantila 
business in Charleston. 

Gadsden's Mher owned a large property in Charleston, but lost it all in play 
with Lord Anson, a celebrated admiral in the British navy, who visited that 
city in 1133. Tliat poition of the town still bears the name of Ansonborough. 
Christopher was successful, purchased all the property that once belonged to 
his lather, and lived in the "Anson house," as it was cailed, till his death. 
Henry Laurens was hia nearest neighbor and dearest friend, and they always acted 
shoulder to shoulder as unflinching patriots. Gadsden was appointed a delegate 
to the Congress which assembled at Few York in 1765, in consequence of the 
passage of the Stamp Act; and from that period, throv^h all the slonns of the 
Kevolution, until the Hill of Charleston, in ItSO, he was regarded as the moat 
reliable of the patriot leaders, both civil and military. Ho was chosen a delegate 
to the first Continentel Coi^reag,iu 1774; and in tliat body, ui^red an immediate 
attack upon General Gage at Boston, before he ahould be reinforced by fresh, 
troops from Great Britain. He was considered raah, but the measure was only 
delayed a few months. 

In 1775, Mr. Gadsden was elected senior colonel of three rej^ments raised at 
Charleston, and wa3 subsequently made a brigadier. He was active at the time 
of the attack on Chariealon, in 1776 ; and two years afterward he gave his 
oESoient aid in formii^ a republican constituljon for his native State. He re- 
signed his military commission in 1779, and was lieutenant^overnor of ilie State, 
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when Charleston was captured hy Sir Henry Clititoa, iu May, ItSO. A few 
weeks after the capitulation, he was treacherously taken from his bed at night, 
tad, with others, was conTsyed on boa,rd prison rfiips, in violation of the Bolemn 
stipulations contained in the articles of capitulation. They were taken to St. 
Ai^ustine ; and because the venerable patriot would not submit to iudigmtiss 
at the hands of Governor Tonyn, he was oast into a loathsorae prison, where he 
remained until exchanged in June, IVBl, eleven mouths afterward. Prom St. 
Augustine he sailed to Philadelphia, With other prisoners. On his return to 
Charleston, be was elected a member of the State legislature, where, notwith- 
standing his bad treatment, he generously opposed the eonflsoation of the prop- 
erty of the Loyaliate. He was elected governor of his Stata, in 1182, but deehned 
the honor. He remained in privato life until his death, on the 2eth of August^ 
IBOB, at the age of eighty-ono years. 



SAMUEL SEABtJRY. 

fTHE first Protestant Bishop, in the United States, waa the son of a Congrega- 
X tional minister who preached at Groton, Conn»3tieut, imd afterward becamo 
an episcopal dergyman at New London. That son, Samuel Seabury, was bom 
at Hew London, in 1738 ; waa graduated at Tale College, in H51, and was or- 
dained a priest, in London, England, in 1753. He had previously commenced a 
course of mgdioal study, in Scotland, but circumstances caused him to choose 
the ministry as a profession, and lie studied theology, in London. On his return 
to America, he waa settled in the ministry at JJew Brunswick, New Jersey, for 
a little while, mid then he complied witb a call to Jamaica, Long Island, wbere 
he remtuued from 175J until the close of 1786. From jMnaica he went to West 
Chester, in Westchester county, Hew York, and there he was settled when the 
war of Hie Revolution broke out. Like many of Ms clerical hrethren, he adhered 
to the crown ; and in consequence of his signing a protest gainst the measures 
of tho Wh^a, he became very obnojdous to the republican party. 

In the Autumn of 1778, a pM^y of horsemen, led by Isaac Sears, of New 
York, came fVom Connecticut, entered the city at noon-day, destroyed the print- 
ing-press of James Bivington (the editor of the Royal Gazette), carried off Ilia 
types, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, and made bullets of them. On their way 
back to Oonneoticut, they seized Mr. Seabnry, conveyed him to New Haven, 
kept him a prisoner there, i!>r some time, and then paroled hun to Long Island- 
He had kept a school at West Cheater, for some time. That waa broken np, and 
his eliurch was oonvertod into a hospital Unding no peace within the limits 
of his parole, he fled to the arms of the British in New York, after they had 
taken possession of that dty in the Autumn of 1776. He served as a chaplain 
to Colonel Fanning's corps of Loyalists, toward the dose of the Revolution, and 
when peace came, he returned to his native town. In 1184, at the request of 
hia derical and lay brethren in the Bast, Mr. Seabury went to London, to seek 
episcopal consecration. Some difficulties prevented the accomplishment of hia 
wishes, and he went to Scotland, where, on the 4th of November, of that year, 
ha waa consecrated a Bishop, by three non-jurii^ prelates of the Scottish Church.' 
He presided over the diocese of Connecticut and Rhode Island, with great dig- 
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nity and energy, for about twelve years, when he was called to give an aeeouiit 
of his stewardship to hia heavenly Master. Ho was buried at New l^oiiiion, 
where ho expired, and over his grave is a plain, elevated slab, vipon which it is 
recorded that he died on the 26th of February, 1798, in the aijcty-eightli year 
of his age. The piety and hsnevolenoe of Bishop Seabury ondoared him to all, 
of whatever name or creod, for ho was a true Chrisliaii. 



TI-IOMAS NELSON, JR. 

SELF-SACRIFICING- patriotism waa froquently oshibited during tho revolu- 
tionary struggle, and oftentimes private pr&perty waa cheerfully given fbr 
the public good. EverjTvhece, personal ease and family endearments were 
abandoned £jr the hardships of pubhc life Thomaa Nelson, jr., of Yorktown, 
Tir^ni^ wm of that class of patriota. Ho was bore at Yorktown, on the 2etli 
ofDecember, 1738. According to the common practice amoi^ the wealthy, in 
Tii^inia, at that dme, ho waa sent to Enjrland to be odncated, where he remained 
untU 1761, when he returned home. Ho watched tho progress of diffleultiea 
between Great Britaut and her colonics with lively interest, and bis sympathiea 
were always with the latter. He first appeared m. puhlie life, in 1774, when he 
was elecled a member of the House of Burgesses, of Virginia, and he was one 
of eighty-nine members of that assembly who, when diaaolveil hy the royal 
governor (Dunmore), met at the Ealeigh tavern, organized, and appointed dele- 
gates to the first Continental Congress, He was a member of a provincial con- 
vention held in the Spring of 1775, in which Patrick: Henry uttered those sublima 
words, " Give me Uberly or give me deaSt!" and waa one of the boldest patriots 
therein. He there first proposed the organisation of the militia of tho colony, 
for the defence of its liberties, ajid he was ^pointed ta tho command of a regi- 
ment after sttch. organiaatLon waa effected. He was elected to a seat in the 
Continental Coi^^-ess, in 1716, and the following year he s^ed tlie Declaration 
of Independence. In 1777, severe ajid protracted Ulneas compelled himlore^n 
his seat and return home. By activity m military life, fbr awliile, Mr. Nelson's 
health was improved, and he was i^^ elected a delegate to Congress, in 1779. 
But ill health compelled him to resign in April following. When Brifash dep- 
redators by land and sea menaced that portion of the country. General Helson, 
at the head oftlie militia of Lower Tii^inia, was active in its defence. In 1781, 
he suooeaded Jefferson, as governor of the State ] and in both civil and miUtaiy 
capacities, he was exceedingly active and efBcient. He even plei^ed his private 
fortune as security for the State, ia order to raise ihnds to keep the militia in the 
field ; and the combined French and American armies found hun a. powerful 
auxiliary in tho siege of Yorktown, in tho Autumn of 1781. During tlat aego, 
his own fine manMon, situated within the enemy's lines, waa occupied by British 
offioers. He observ^l that in the storm of balls which the beaiegera were pour- 
ing upon the town and the British works, Ms own honse was spared. He begged, 
the cannoniera not to regard his property with favor, and actually dh-eoted a 
piece himself, so that the b^ls would &11 upon his mansion. It had the effect 
to drive the officers from that strong retreat^ and no doubt hastened the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. A month after the surrender. General Nelson heeded the 
warnings of dooUniag health, and retired to private life. The remainder of hia ■ 
days jvere spent in quiet, alternately at his mansion in Yorktown, and upon his 
estate at OHley. He died at the former place on the -tth of January, 1789, in 
the fifty-third year of liis ago. 
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MASON L. "WEEMS. 

IT ia a singnbr fact that Dr. Weema, the earliest bi(^apher of Washington 
aod Marion, a man eitensivelj' known in tlie world of letters, acd who oc- 
capied ft lai^B place in the public attention, while he lived, should be almost 
without a record in his country's annals. I hare never met with a, notice of the 
time and place of his birth. Ho received a good plain education, studied the 
acience of medicine, na n life avooatiOQ, but became a preacher of the Gospel, in 
communion with ihe Protestant Episcopal Church, in Tii^Jnia. He officiated, 
for awhile, in Pohick church, a few railes from Mount Vernon, of which Wasli- 
ington waa vestryman previoua to the Eevolulaon, and who was alao one of 
Weems' parishionera alferward. Mr. Weema was a man of veiy considerable 
attainments aa a scholar, ph^cian, and divine ; and hia phiiandiropy and be- 
nevolence were nnbounded. He nsed wit and hmnor freely ; and hia eccentric- 
itiea and aometimes aingulax conduct, lessened the esteem of people for hia 
character aa a clei^yman. Ho wrote lirea of Washington, Penn, Franklin, and 
Madon, when an increasir^ l^ily, and the operations of benevolence, made 
heavy drafts upon hia income. He also became an agent for the sale of a 
quarto Bible, publiah^ by the eminent Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, at tho 
- commencement of the present century, in which bn^ess he waa wonderfully Bue- 
o^sful. Ho always preached, when invited, during his travels, and harangued 
people a( public g.itheringg at courta and fairs, where he olTored hia Bibles, and 
other good books, for sale. His fund of anecdote was inexhaustible \ and after 
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giving a promiscuoua audience the highest entertainment of fun, he found theia 
in good mood to purchase hia booka. In his vocation, ho accomplished a vast 
amount of good ; and a lal^ Gtmilj' and numerous friends lamented his death 
with the moat earnest grief. He died at Beaufort, South CarcJina, on the 23d 
of May, 1825, at an advuuced ago. 



PHINEA8 LYMAN. 

ASSURANCE, aupported by titled ioSueoce, often wears an epaiiletta and a 
star, while true merit is rewarded with faint praiae and an honorable sear. 
Such a lesson of life did experience teach Phineas Lyman, a brave officer of 
provincial troops, during the French and Indian war. He was bom in Durhaoi, 
Oonoecticut, in the yeiir 1716. HewaH one of the Berkeleyan scholars in Yale," 
and reeeired liis first degree in 1138. The following year he was appomted a 
tator in that institution, in which avocation he was engaged (br three jeare, at 
the same time he was studyit^ the llieoiy of law. He commenced its practice 
at Snffleld, in 1743, and he soon arose to the front rank at the bar of Hampshire 
county. He was elected a, member of the Colonial .Assembly, in 1750, and in 
1753, was choaen to a seat in the council. At tlie age of thirty-nine years, he 
was appointed major-generd of the Connecticut forces, and took the field in the 
Spring of 1155. He concentrated between five and six thousand troops on the 
upper waters of the Hudson, built Port Edward, and there awaited the arrival of 
his commander-in-chief, General William Johnson, who was to lead the provin- 
cials against the French on Lake Charaplaic. The fortress was first called Fort 
Lyman, in honor of the Connedjcut general, but its name was changed in defer- 
ence to a scion of royalty. In the severe battle with the French "and Indians, 
neai the head of Lake George, in September of that year. General Lyman bore 
the most conspicuous part, and yet Johnson, jealous of his merits, withheld 
praise. Through the agency of titled friends at court, Johnson received the 
patent of a baronet, and twenty thousand dollars to support its dignity, as a 
rewatd fbr a victory won chiefly through the sltiU and bravery of General Ly- 
man. The patriotic hero did not allow personal considerations to stand in the 
way of public duty, and he served with distinction during the whole war. Ho 
was the commander of the expedition which captured Havana, in 1762; and 
i^er the peace in 1763, he went to England, as agent of a company called The 
Milibwy AdiKntiii'ers — soldiers of the war — who asked for an appropriation of 
land for a colony in the Mississippi and Yazoo country. The same company had 
purchased an extensive tract of land on the Susquehannah, and General Lyman 
was intrustetl with the management of matters connected with Uiat purchase. 
Leludod month after month by idle promises from the chan^g ministry, in 
England, he at lengtli came back, after wasting eleven years abroad, and almost 
losing his mind. He returned in 1774, and at ahout that time, a tract of land 
having been granted, in the Mississippi and Yazoo country, he went thither, 
with his eldest son. Both died in "West Florida," in 1775, and the following 
year, hia wife and all her family, except her second son, went thither. She 
soon died ; and a few years afterward, difBculties with the Spmiiards caused the 
whole company of eettlers, near Hatohea, to fly for their safety across the country, 
a thousand miles, to Savannah. The history of General Lyman's family is a 
melancholy one. He died at the age of fifty-nine years, a victim of ingratitude 
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THE naval operafjona of the United States during the Eeroiation were fir 
more estensive and important than is generally supposed, especially in the 
prirateer department. It is asserted, by good authority, that the number of 
vesaels captured by American cruisers, during the war, was eight hundred and 
three ; and that the value of merchandise obtained, amounted to over eleven 
maiiona of dollars. Among the effl'lier and most intrepid of the naval com- 
manders o£ that perioci, was John Manley, who received liis commi-raion from 
"Washii^ton, at Cambridge, on the 24t]i of October, 1715,' and was put in com- 
mand of the schooner Lgb, willi instructions to cruise in Massachusetts Bay. 
He made a great many captures, and his services became the theme of eulogium 
throughout the whole country. Among his prizes waa an ordnance brig, which 
contained heavy guns, mortars, and intrenching IjjoIs, of great value to the army 
then besieging the British, in Boston. When Congress organized a navy, the 
services of Captain Mauley were appreciated, and he was raised to the command 
of the SireCocJ^ thirty-two guns. He cruised witii auoeesa, but on the desertion 
of a ooUe^iie, while eng^ed with the BaMom (afterward the flag-iship of 
Admiral Colher, in the Autumn of lllY, when on our coast with a small fleet), 
he waa made a prisoner, on the 8th of July, 1717. Manley suffered a long and 
rigorous confinement io the Bainbov!, and at Halifex, and bis services were lost 
to the country for almost the entu^ remainder of the war. He was released m 
1782, and the frigate, Matpie, was placed under hia command. While cruising 
in the West Indies, he was chased by a British seventy-four, and driven on a 
sand bank. Three other ships of the line attacked him, but after sustaining theur 
teavy fire for four days, he got his vessel ofii hoisted the continental flag, fired 
thirteen guns as a parting salute, and escaped. On tas return to Boston, he was 
tried on some charges made against him by one of his officers, and his reputation, 
waa under a partial cloud, for a time. He died in Boston on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1793, at the age of fiily-nine years, and was buried with military honors. 



GIT-^BERT CHARLES STUART. 

IN the beautiful region of Rhode Island, at a place calletl Jifarragansct, the 
handsome wife of a Scotch snufl'-maker gave birth to a son, who became the 
most distinguished portrait-painter in America. His lather's name was Stuart, 
and hia loyalty to the young claimant of the English throne,' made hun add 
Ohwles to the name of Gilbert, given to hia boy. Gilbert Charles Stuart waa 
bom in 1754, and at a very early age manifested great energy of character and 
a decided talent for art AC the age of thitlaen yeaa he practised drawing 
likenessea with black-lead pencil, and at the age of eighteen he commenced a, 
course of instruction, in painting, under an amateur artist, named Alexander. 
He waa pleased with the lad, look him with him on a tour m the Southern States, 
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and finally invited him to go to Scotland with. him. Mr. Alesaader cliecl booh 
after his arrival at Eclinbui^h, and left his pupil in the ci^e of Sir Q«orge Cham- 
bers. He, too, died, and yoimg Stuart returned l« Newport, as a competent 
portrait-paiuter. The late Dr. Benjamin "Waterhonse was Stuart'a intioiate friend, 
through life ; and in the Winter of l'I73-'4, they practiced the drawing of the 
human figure from Hfe, by procuring a muscuLir blacksmith for a model. This 
waa tbe first " Life School of Des^" in America, and Stuart and his ftiend 
"Waterhouse were the only stadente. 

The troubles of the Eevolulion affected Stuart's buaness, and in the Antnmn 
of 1776, ho went to England. Being a skilful musician, aa well as panter, 
Stuart gdned a subastence by practicing both arts.' His fHend Waterhouse 
was then in London, perfecting his medical studies, and he prooored Stuart 
some sitters, bat his eccehtrie habits were a, continue bar to permanent pros- 
perity. After two years' residence there, he became acquainted with West, and 
found in him a friend and benefector. In the studio of that great artist he be- 
came an industrious pupil, and (here he first became acquainted with TruichuU. 
In 1T8I, he set np an easel lor himself) had continual and highly-remuneratiTe 
employment, and might have become the successor of Reynolds, as the first 
portrajt-pajnter in Great Britain, had not intemperate habits, which were increasing 
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in proportion to Ms prosperity, thwarted the aspirations of his geniiag. He went 
to Dublin, whera lie was courted for liis wit and coayiTiaJity, aul finally re- 
tiamed to America, in 1793. Hia fome had precedod him, and his studio in New 
York was thronged \7ith sitters and admirers. FUled with an ardent desire to 
pmnt a portrait of Washington, he visited PliUadelphia, and there he produced 
that great picture of the Patriot, which is regarded as the perfect model for aU 
correct likeoesses of the revered Father of his Country. Stuart was bo pleased 
■wltli Pennsylvania, while readhig in Philadelphia and at Germantown, that he 
contemplated purchasing a farm at Potlsgrove, and making that his permanent 
residence. Hia irregular habits, as usual, interfered with bis plans, and we find 
him in Washington GLly, after the removal of the seat of govermnent thither. 
In 1806, he settled in Boston, where he continued in the practice of his pro- 
fession, until his death, which occurred in July, 1823, at the age of seventy-tbur 
years. The original portrdt of Washington, from his pencil, is the property of 
the Boston Athenieum. His last work is a head of John Quincy Adam^ in- 
tended for a full-length portrait of that si ' 



WILLIAM TENNENT. 

MEN sometimes become more distinguished by their connection with remark- 
able circumstances, than fbr any achievements of their own, and their real 
fine gold of character is lost in the glitter of extraneous events. At this day, 
that powerM preacher and indefotieable servant of Christ, William Tennent, is 
lietter known to the world "as a man who lay in a trance," than as a laborer 
for the good of his fellow-men. Ha was bom in Ireland, on the Bd of June, 
1705, and came to America when in the fourteenth year of hia age. Under the 
caie of his brother, Gilbert, he studied ttieology so ardently, at New Brunswick, 
in New Jersey, tliat his health gave way, his body became emaciated, and one 
moroing, while conversing witb his brother, in Latin, on the state of hia soul, 
he f^ted, and seemed to expire. He was prepared for burial, and the funeral 
procession was about to move, wheu his physician, who had been absent, re- 
turned, and thought he discovered indications of lingering life. But his body 
waa cold and stif^ and his brother msieted upon his burial. The funeral, how- 
ever, was postponed for awhile, and just as they were about to start again for 
the grave, Mr. Tennent opened his eyes, gave a groan, and again iqipeared life- 
leas. He revived, slowly recovered, but for a long time he was totaLy ignorant 
of every paat transaction of his life. Suddenly his faculties began to resume 
their functions, and in 1733, he was ordained a minister of the liiurch at Free- 
hold, New Jersey. That church, and the house in which he lived, are yet 
[I8B4] standing. He never foi^ot the sceuBS of that cataleptic state in which 
he lay when his fnends thought him dead. He seemed t« have been waited to 
a region of ineffeble glory, where he heard things unutterable. He was accom- 
panied by a heavenly conductor, and on asldng permission to join the happy 
throng of beings before him, the guide tapped him upon the shoulder, and said, 
"Tou must return to smth." That was the moment when he opened his eyes, 
and saw his brother disputing with the doctor. Although he had been insen- 
sible for three days, the time did not seem to him more than twenty minutes. 
After a lile of great usefulness as pastor of the flock at Freehold, for forty-three 
years, the storm of the Revolution disturbed him, and with his iamily, he went 
to reside with his son, In South Carolina. On his journey from Charleston to 
the interior, when about fifty miles from the sea-board, he sickened and died. 
Eliaa Boudinot was his executor, but he could never discover any trace of Ten- 
cent's papers, His deati oocurrOd on "the 8th of March, lilt. 
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of tiio triad of Americaa poels during the strn^le 
\j lor raaBpenaenue,' n migilt have frequently been said, 

for daring his vacations at Tale College, he would Bliouldor hia musket offer 
Mmaelf as a volunteer, at the nearest camp, and fight bravely when opportunity 
oeeurred. Joel Barlow was the youngest of the tea children of a respectable 
farmer, and was bora at Reading, ia Oonneoticot, in the year 1JB4 Hb was 
gradaated at Tale, in 1178, when he bore a slight scar, received in tho battl> 
at White PMqs two yeara before. Four of hia brothers were in the Ctoatiaeatai 
amiy, and his whole being was thoroaghly imbued with republican principles 
He married a sister of Ahraliam Baldwin, a distinguished statesmaa of Connec 
ticut, and m 1783, he settled at Westford, and commenced the publioatuDn of a 
paper, called The Msrcary. Although, at the close of hia collegiate course, he 
had studied theology six weeks, and was licensed to preach, he prBibrred the 
pro^aion ofthe law; and in 1785, he was regularly adinittod to the bar, ob a, 
practitioiiBr. Hia poetic talanta were now widely known and appredated; and 
that same year, at the request of several eoDgr^:atioaal mhilsters, he prepared 
and published a revised edition of Watts' poetic version of the Psaims,^ and 
adied to them a eoUeetion of hymns, several ofttierafromhiaownpen. InllS?, 
he published his moat ambitions poem hitherto attempted, entitled, " Vision of 
GolamAus," wlii<di was dedicated to Louis the Sixteenth of France, and was re- 
published in London and Paris, with applause from the critics. With Trumbull, 
Humphreys, Dwight, and others, he published a satirical poem, called Tks An- 
arckutd. Others soon followed; when, becoming enamored with the prindples 
ofthe French Revolution, he went to Paris, was honored by tho gift of ciljzen- 
aiiip, made France his home for many years, and by successful commerdd pur- 
suits, he amassed a lai^e flirtane. During the worst of tho Revolution (whose 
horrid scenes disgusted him), he travelled over portions of the Continent, and in 
Piedmont he wrote his celebrated poem, called Masly PudUng, On hia return 
to Paris, in 1795, Washington appointed him consul at Altera, with power to 
negotiate a treaty with that goveraraent, and those of Tunis and Tripoh. After 
an absence of seventeen years, he returned to America, with his fortune, and 
buQt an elegant mansion on tho east branch of tho Polomac, near Washington dty, 
which ha afterward called " Kabraraa," He enlarged his original " Vision, of 
Columbits," and in 1807, it was published under the title of The (Mambiad, in a, 
splendid quarto volume, richly illustrated, and inscribed to his friend, Hubert 
Pulton. In 1811, he commenced the preparation of a Eislory of the United Stales, 
when President Madison appointed him minister plenipotentiary to the French 
goverameut. The following year, the Duke of Bassano inviled him to a con- 
ference with N^oleon, at Wilna, in Poland. The call was urgent, and ho 
travelled thither, night and day, without rcat. The Migue and exposure brought 
on a disease of the lungs, which terminated his life at Zarnowica, near Cracow, 
on the4thof Deceraher, 1812, whoninthesixty-^ighthyear of hisage. 

a On one MOBBltili Mr. Barlo™ mBt 6liver Irnnlil, a c'nusin of tie traitor, in a Imofe-store in Nai" 
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TXHE medical proftssion in the United States haa included many of our noblest 
X citizeiiis, distiiigiiished alike for tlieir patrlotisni, leamiDg, and benevolence- 
Samuel Barii, who adorned lite profeesiou hj the ezerdse of all these qualities 
■was the son of an eminent physician, in Philadelphia, -where he was bom on 
tiie 1st of April, 1742. His early moral and intellectual training was thorough, 
and the assooialioas of his childhood and youth were fevorable to the develop- 
ment of his genius. While reading a, short time in the family of Doctor Cwl- 
■wallader Golden, he acquired a, taste for botany, under the teachii^s of an ac- 
complished daughter of that gentleman. A genius for drawing and painting 
enabled him to make beautifu copies of plants, some of which are yet in his 
(knily. He waa graduated at Oolnmbia College, in 1761, and tlie same year ho 
went to Europe, to obtain a thorough medical education. He was absent in 
France, Englimii.and Scotland, five years; and such was his skill in botany, 
that he obtained the annual medal g^ven by Professor Hope, at Edinboi^h, for 
the beat coUection of plants, in 176S. He there reoeiyed hia d^jree, returned 
home, entered into partnership with his father, and in 1168, married his beauti- 
iul cousin, Mary Eaid. He made New Tork his re^denoe the same jeav, and 
tiiere he formed and executed the plan of founding the Medical School of New 
TotJt, whore degrees were conferred in 1769. He delivered a course of chemical 
lectnrea in 1174, but tlio breaking out of the Revolution deranged all his plans 
for the improvement of Ms profossion. His &ther was then residing at Hyde 
Park, in Dutchess county, New Tork, and thither he took his family, for safety. 
By special permis^on of the BrilisiL commander, he went to New Tork, in 1777, 
and engaged anew in his business. Sut liis old tl'iends, who were chiefly Wh^s, 
liad all jl^, and he did not obtain practice sufQcient to pay hia expenses. He 
returned to the country, and remwied there until the British evacuated the city 
inthe Autumn of 1763, when ha i^ain resumed his practice there. He did not 
remain long. Pour of his children died byprevailing scarlatina, and at the same 
time the h^th of his wife began to iail. He withdrew from business to attend 
upon her; and at her recovery, in 1784, he again commenced the practice of his 
profession, in New York. He was very successful, and with his own means, he 
liquidated all the debts of his ^ther, whicli misfortune had burdened him with. 
Having acquired a competency, bo resolved t» retire from active business, and 
for that purpose he Ibrmed a pOTtnership with the late Dr. David Hosaok, on the 
1st of January, 1796. This conneetioa continued four years, when Dr. Bard 
withdrew wholly from the practice of bis profession, and left the eictensive busi- 
ness in the hands of his skSfiil youi:^ partner. At his beautiful seat, near the 
residence of his fether at Hyde Park, he sat down in the retuement of private 
life ; but when, three years afterwa^l, the yellow fever appeared in New Torit, 
he yielded to the c^la of duty, aoi was " the beloved phjsirfan " of the rich and 
poor duriog that trying time. He finally took the disease himaelt; but tiie care- 
ful nursing of liis wife, and his own skilfiil prescriptions, carried him safely 
through. Then again he left the fleld of active duty as a physidau, never to 
return to iti In 181S, he waa elected president ofthe Collie of Physicians and 
Sui^ons, of New Tork, and held that office until his death, which occurred on 
the 24th of March, 1821, at the ^;e of seventy-nine years. His disease waa 
pleurisy. Ke and his wife Imd. often expressed a desire to both die at the same 
time. The privilege was vouchsafed to them. Tiie feithftil wife died the day 
preceding the deatii of her husbaud, of the same disease, and they wore buried 
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MARTHA WASMINGTON. 

TEE reflected glorj of WasMngfon's charaotec gave diatmctioa to all who were 
connected with him by iJomeBtic ties or the bonds of conBanguinity. There 
were nuiny matrons of his day, eqaslly nobis and virtuous aa she wlio bore him, 
yet " Mary, the mother of Washington," appears the most illastrioaa of them alL 
Beaulry, accomplishments and noble worth belonged to Martha Dandridge as a 
maiden, and Martha Ouatts as a wife and mother, but her crowning glory in the 
world's esteem is the fact that aha was the bssom companion of the Father of 
his Country. Martha Dandridge was born in New Kent eoanty, Vii^inia, in 
May, 1732, abont three months later than her illustrious husband. In lUS, 
she married Daniel Parke Custia, of Few Kent, one of the wealthiest planters 
of Eastern Titginia, and settled, with her husband, on the banks of the Pamun- 
key river, where she bore four chiidren. Her husband died when she was about 
twenty-flve years of age, leaving her with two snrvivhig children and a lai^ 
Ibrtune in lands and money.' She became acqaahtted with Colonel Waehingfon, 
In lt5S, when his greatness was fast unfolding ; and on the fith of January, 
1759, they were married. By the bequest of his half-brother, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, he owned the beantiflil estate of Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, and 
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there tliay made their home during the remainder of their lives. Oceasionallj', 
during the War for lEdepondonce, Mrs. "WashiagtoQ visited her husband in 
camp, aad shared his honors, his anxieties, and hia hopes. Almost at the veiy 
hour of his great victory at TorkWwn, her only son, who waa Waahti^ton's M<j, 
expired a few milea distant from the scene of camago j and with the shout of 
triampli, that filled his mother's hearb with joy, came a stern messenger with 
tidings that poured it full of woe.' 

WhQe her huab^id was President of the Uaited States, Mrs. Waahington 
preaded with d^nitj over the executive mansion, both in New York and Phil- 
adelphia; bat the quiet of domestic life had more charms for her than the pomp 
of phiee, and she r^iced greatly when both sat down again, at Mount Vemoo, 
to enjoy the repose which declining age coveted. But that pleasant dream of 
life soott vanished, for her companion was taken away by death ft Uttlo more 
than two years afterward. When she was certified of the departure of hiasphit, 
she B^d, " Tis well ; all is now over ; I shall soon follow Mm ; I have no more 
trials to p^s through." In leas than thirty months afterward the stricken widow 
was laid in the tomb, at tlie age of almost seventy-one ycara. In marble sar- 
cophigi their remains now lie together, at Mount Vernon — that Meoca of many 
pilgrims. 



JOSHUA BABNEY. 

SETEHAL of the naval commanders who won glory for themselves and couti- 
try daring the war with England in 1812-15, commenced their nautical 
career, and learned their earliest nantiotd lessons, during the "War of the Ebyo- 
latiou. In that earlier naval school, Joshua Bmiey was educated £br his pTo~ 
feasion. He was born in the city of Ealtimoro,'on tho Gth of July, 1V59. Ho 
. made several sea voyages while yet a lad, and at the beginning of tho War (or 
Independence, he entered tho sloop, Sbmei, aa master's mate, and aoeorapanied 
the fleet of Commodore Hopkins to the West India seas, in UTD. He was at 
the capture of Sew Providenco,^ and for bis bmvery there was promoted to a, 
lieutenantoy. After being made prisoner and released three diiferent tunes, he 
assisted in conquering a valuable prize, in the Autumn of 1779, whicli was t^en 
into Philadelphia. The following year he married tho daughter of alderman Bed- 
ford of that city, spent the honey-moon with liis bride, and then repaired to B^- 
timore to ceeume his naval duties. He was soon aHerward made a prisoner, 
and Bent to England, where he escaped from ft cruel confinement and returned 
to America. In 1182, he was placed in command of tho Hyder Ally, of sixteen 
guns, belonging to the State of Pennsylvania. In ApriJ, of that year, he cap- 
tured the British ship, General Monk, after an action of twenty-six: minutes. 
This vessel was bought by tho United States, and in September, it sailed for 
France, with Bamey as commander, who bore dispaldies for Dr. PranHin, at 
Paris. Ill that vessel he brought back tho French loan to tho United States in 
chests of gold and barrels of silver. Peace soon came, and he left the service, 
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la 1196, Captain Barney went to France, with Mr. Monroe, as the hearer of 
the American flag to the National Convention. He there accepted aa invitation 
to take comraand of a French Squadron, but resigned bis commission in 1800, 
and returned to America. Commodore Barney was among the moat effident 
commanders in service, when the United States declared war against England, 
in 1812 ; and the Ibllowing year, he had cliaT^ of a flotilla in the Chesapeake 
Bay for the protection of the coast Wlien tlie British iuTaded Maryland, and 
pressed forward toward Washington city, near the dose of the Summer of 1814^ 
Barney abandoned his flotilla, and' with hia marines, engaged in a battle with 
the enemy at Bladensburg, where he was wounded in theUiigh by a mAiaketbaU, 
which was never extracted. In May, 181B, he was sent on amission to Europe, 
and on his return in the ensuing Autonm, he retired io private hfe, after having 
been in service forty-one years, and fought twenty-six battles and one duel. He 
visited Kentooky, in 1817, and started to emigrate thither the followii^ year. 
When about trf embark on the Ohio, at Pittsbui^ he waa taken ill, and died 
there on the Ist of December, 1818, at the age of fifty-nine years. 



JOHN BARRY. 

" The Srst commodore in the American Navy," was not the brave John Bany, 
1 as ia ganerally asserted. Yet he was in active service as oommaader, 
about as early as Eaek Hopkins, to whom that honor, conferred by Congress, 
properly belongs, Barry was a native of Wexford, in Ireland, where he was 
bom in IMS. Ho was educated for the sea, and at the ago of Bfteen years ho 
came to America, and was employed as commandor in tiio merchant eerfice, 
nntil the Revolution commenced. When, in February, 1770, Commodore Hop- 
kins s^led with a sm^l squadron against tlie fleet of Dunmore, tlicn committing 
depredations .on the Thginia ooast, Barry left the Dohiwaro, in the Lexington, of 
sixteen, guns, to clear the Viipnia waters of tbo numerous small cruisers of the 
enenay which infesteii them. Ho performed that service well; and prior to the 
promulgation of the Deelaration of Independence, ho was promoted to the iWgate, 
Effingham. Circumstances prevented his departure in tliat vessel from the Del- 
aware, and at the head of a volunteer company, under the command of General 
Cadwaiader, ho assisted in some of the oporationa which resulted m the capture 
of the Hessiims at Trenton, near the close of IIIG. He was with Hie army 
during the succeeding Winter ; and when, the next Autumn, the British toc^ 
possesfdon of Philadelphia, ho went up the Delaware with the Effingham, and 
endeavored to save her, at the same time indignantly refusing an offered bribe 
to employ her in the king's service. He greatly annoyed the British shipping 
in tho Delaware, by secret night enterprises in small boats. In September, 1758, 
his sphere ofuseftilness was enlarged by being appointed to the command of the 
Raleigh, of thhty-two guns, in which he sailed from Boston. He fell in with a 
Brityi fleet, and after a severe action of many hoars, ho was compelled to run 
his vessel ashore, upon a barren island. He had terribly handled his antagonists, 
and but for the treachery of one of his men, he would liavo bnmed the fioteJfift, 
and deprived the enemy of all advantage. A court»inartial honorably acqvdtted 
him of all blame. 

Early in 1181, Captain Barry took command of the frigate AUiancs, and In 
that vessel he conveyed to L'Orient, Colonel Tohn Laurens, a special ambassador 
to the court of France. In. May he had an engagement with two English ves- 
sels, in wtkich ho was severely wounded. Ho was viotarious, and his aatag- 
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ocists beeaiue priaea. Ic the Autanm, Captain Barry conveyed La Fayotte and 
Count Nosullea to Trance, ia ibs Alliance, and then he cruised aucceaafully among 
the West India islands, antil Maroli| 1182, when he encountered a BritJBh 
Hqoadroa. Hia altill, eoo]ne3S, and hravery, were eminently displayed ip that 
engagement. He foi^ht chiefly in defence of the American aloop-of-war, Luzerne, 
which was conveyii^ a large amount of specie. It was saved, and eontrlbuted 
to found the Bank of North America,' the first institution of the kind in the 
United States. After the close of the war. Captain Barry continued in the ser- 
vice, and he was efficient in protecting our commerce from the depredations of 
French veasela, when war between Itaice and the United States commenced 
on the ocean, in 1797. Captain Barry died at Philadelphia, on the 13th of 
September, 1803, at the age of fifly-eight years. 



BICHARD ORIDLEY. 

YERT few Americana directed their attention to mQitary engineering, previona 
to the Eevolution, and therefore those French engineers who proffered 
their serrices to the Continental Congress, were eagerly accepted and commis- 
aioned. At the opening of the war, near Boston, in HTB, Eidiard Gridley was 
the only effitaent American engineer in the army. He was a native of Boston, 
where hewaabornin 1111. Hisbrother, Jeremy, was the able attorney-general 
of Moaaachuaetls, who defended the "Writs of Assistance, s and other government 
measures, against the patriotic attacks of Jamea Otis, and hia compatriots. We 
have no record of the early life of Richard. His first appearance before posterity 
was as an ei^meer in the provincial army, sent to capture the strong fortress 
of Louisbui^, on Cape Brelon, in 174B. After that event, he entered the reg- 
ular army, and in 1765, he ivas lieutenant-colonel of inlantry, and chief engineer. 
He accompanied General Winalow, in that capacity, to Albany, in the Summer 
of 1756, preparatory to an expedition gainst Crown Point, on lake Champlain. 
He proceeded to erect fortifications at tho head of lake Geoi^. The espedi- 
lion ^led, through thetatdinesa of Lord Loudon. In 1758, Colonel Gridley 
Bervad under General Amherst, and was with Wolfe, at Quebec. "When the 
War fijr Independence begmi at Lexington and Concord, the patriotism and 
^ill of Colonel Gridley caused his appointment of chief engineer of Uie army 
that soon gatored around Boston ; and under hia du^ctiona, all the fortjflcationa 
erected during the Summer of 1775, and Winter of 1776, in that vicinity, were 
tonstraeted. Up to that lime he had received the half-pay of a British offioer, 
and possessed Magdalen Island as a gift for hia services under Wolfe, He was 
wounded in the batUe on Breed's [" Bunker's "] Hill, yet not so as lo disable 
him. In September, 1775, Congress gave hun the commission of a major- 
general, aad made him commander-m-ehief of the Continental artillery, to which 
office Colonel Henry Knox succeeded in November following. After tiie British 
left Boston, in March, 1776, General Gridley was engaged in Ibrovraig up for- 
tiBcations at several points about the Harbor. He died at Stonghtfln, Masaa- 
chuaetta, on the 21st of June, 1796, in the eighty-fllth year of hia age. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

fPHE only material memorlala of tile author of the Declaration of Inflependenoe, 
J. in our ooaatry, are a dilapidated granite obelisk over his neglected grave 
at MonUoello;' a bronze statue in front of the President's House at Washington 
city, erected by private munifloence; a fine atatae upon a monument to Wash- 
ington, erected by the State of Virginia, at Hichmond, and a few busts. Tlie 
nation has quarried no stone for his monument, nor is it requimta. The Dec- 
LABlTlOH OP Inbepbndencti, Written on parchment, and preserved in the mem- 
ory of geuerafJonB, is a nobler monument than can be wrought from braas or 
marble. 

Thomas Jefferson wsa bom at Shadwell, Albemarle county, Tii^inia, on the 
13th of April, 1143. He was of Welsh descent. When his fatlier died, hia 
mother was left with Thomas and anolher son, and six little daughters. They 
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■wore blessed with a handsome estate, and that portion of it called Monticello 
(little mountain), near tha then hamlet of Charlottesville, fell to Thomas when 
ho reached iiia majority. Ha was a student in. William and Mary CoE^^, at 
Williamaburg, about two yeara, and then commenceil the study of law ivitli 
Geoi^e Wythe, afterward Chaucallor of Virginia. While yet a student, in 1165, 
be heard Patrick Henry's fkmous speech against the Stamp Act, and it lighted 
a flame of patriotism in young JefCeraon's soul that burned br^hter and brighter 
until the hour of fearless action arrived. In 1T67, he commenced the practice 
of law; and in 1769, ha first appeared in public life as a member of theTiiginia 
Assembly. He was one of the most active workers in that body, until called to 
more influential duties as member of the Continental Congress, in 1715. He 
was always remarkable for bis ready pen ; and as a member of the committee 
of cocreapondence, and by pamphlets and newspaper paragraphs, fi^m 1773, 
until the culmination of pubUc sentiment in the Detjaralion of Independence, he 
labored intensely and potentlalty,' When Richard Henry lea's resolution in 
favor of independence ivas under conaideratJon, early in the Summer of 1776, 
and a committee of five were appointed to prepare a preamble in the form of a 
Declaration, Mr. JeifetEon, the yonagest of the eonmiitteB, was choBBn to make 
the drait, chiefly because of his fkclle use of the pon in elegant and appropriate 
espresEions of sentiment. At his lodpi^s, in the house ofMrs. Cljmer, in PMI- 
adelphia, that flimous document was written, and after some modifications, it 
was adopted on the 4th of July, 1776. The author's name is appended tfl it^ 
with fli^-five others. Soon afterward, Mr. Jefferson resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, and became a leading actor in the civil events of the Eevolution in Vir- 
ginia, ftoia that time until the peace in 1783. He assisted in revisii^ the laws 
ofVjipnia; and in June, 1779, he was elected governor of the State, as suc- 
cessor of Patrick Henry. Prom about the beginning of that year, until the dose 
of 1780, (he British and German troops, captured at Saratoga, were quartered 
in his vicinity, and he greatly endeared himself to them by his uniform kjndneas. 
During his administration, Arnold, the traitor, invaded Tirpnia, and Comwallia 
and his active officers overran portions of the State aloi^ the James river, from 
Richmond b> its mouth. The fiery Tarleten attempted the capture of Governor 
Jefferson, in June, 1781, and ^most succeeded.' It was a most trying time for 
Virginia, and Jefferson, sagaciously perceiving that a mihtary man was needed 
in tho Bxoeutive office, declined a ro-election, and was succeeded by General 
Nelson, of Torktown. 

Mr. Jefferson now sought tho retirement of private life, to indulge in the go- 
nial pursuits of literature and science.' Ho was not permitted to find happiness 
in repose tiioro. His wife died, and hia heart was terribly smitten. Then came 
a call from his countrymen to represent them abroad, and at the close of 1J82, 
he departed for Philadelphia, to sail for France, to assist the American com- 
mis^oners in their negotialiona for peace with Et^Jand. Intelligence of tho 
accomplishment of that duty reached him before his departure, and he returned 
homa He was at AnnapoUs when Washington reagned hia commission, in 
December, 1783, and the Address, of President Mifflin to the chief was from Mr. 
Jeffbraon's pen. In 1784, he went to France, as associato diplomatist with 
Frankhn and Adams, and the same year he wrote his e^ay on a money-unit, M 
which we are mainly indebted for our convenient coins. He succeeded Dr. 
'Franklin as minister at the J'renchcourt,inl785; and on his return to America, 
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in nS9, before be reached his home at Jlonticello, he receiped from WasbiDgtOn 
the appointment of Secretary ofStato. Me reaigneii that ofBce in 1793, and be- 
came tiie head of the repubUcan paily, in oppo^tion to Washiugton's adminiB- 
tration. In the Autumn of 1796, he was diosen yiee-president of the United 
States, and in the Spring of ISOI, be took hia seat as chief magistrate of the 
nation. After eight jeara of faithfot service ic that exalted office, he retired 
forever, ftom public life. "With untiring perseverance he succeeded in establish- 
ing that jet floariahiug institution, the Vhiversily of V^ginia ; and until the 
last, his life waa spent in pursuits of public utiUty. The latter years of bis !ifa 
were clouded by pecuniary embarraesment. He sold his library to the Federal 
Government, in 181B, consisting of six thousand volumes, for twenty -four thousand 
dollars. He survived that great sacrifice eleven years, and then his spirit took 
its fl^ht, while his countrymen were celebratii^ the fiftieth anniversary of the 
independence of the United States. Ho died on'the 4th of July, 1826, at the 
^ge of eighty-ibree yeara' 



THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 

THERE are crises in the history of States, sometimes occurring in their in&noy, 
at Other times in tiieir maturity, when the concentration of mfluenoe iu one 
man has made him instrumental in conferring great benefits upon the public 
Thomas Ciuttenden, the first governor of the independent State of Vermont, was 
an illostration of this fact. He was bom at Bast Guilford, Connecticut, on the 
6th of January, 1729; received only the meagre rudin'.ents of an Englisli educa- 
tion, tiien fUrnialied by the common schools, and married at ibe early age of 
twenty years. Then he made his rasidence at Salisbury ; and his natural abil- 
ities, combined with a pleai^ng person and address, soon made him popular. He 
was chosen commander of a militia repment, and for several yeais he represented 
his district in the legislature of Connecticut. Unleiuned as he was, he became 
a leading mmi ; and by performing the duties of a justice of Ihe peace for Litch- 
field county, for several years, he became acquainted with the laws and the 
proper manner of administering them. Agriculture was his delight, and every 
day spared from his official daties was devotod to a personal engagement in the 
a^irs of his farm. His tkmiiy had a rapid growth, and he emigrated to the 
borders of the Onion river,* in 1774, on what was known as the A^esw EampsJike 
Grants, on the east aide of Lake Chtunplam, for the purpose of laying the foun- 
dations of a fortune for his children. There, separated by an almost trackless 
wilderness from his early fiiends, he opened many (fertile acres to the blessed 
gunl^ht, and invited setHera to come and form tlie nucleus of a State. Soon, 
political agitations disturbed his repose ; and, in 1 7 75, ha was appointed one of 
a, committee to visit the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, and ask political 
advlea The threatening aspect of affairs in the North, toward the close of the 
Summer of 1776, caused the seltlexB if> fiee soathvFBrd, and Mr. Oiiittenden took 
up his abode in Arliugton, in the present Bennington county, where he was 
made president of the committee of safety. Re warmly espoused the cause of 
the people of the New Hampshire Granta, in their controversy with New York.* 
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He was one of the committee who drafted a declaration of tlie independence of 
Termont,' adopted on the 15th of January, ml. He also assisted in the Ibr- 
maljon of a Slate conslitation, in Joly, 1717, and was elected the first governor 
nndef it That office ha held until his death, wiUi tha exception of one year. 
"When, ia 1780, the Brlti^ authpritiea in Canada supposed the people of Ver- 
mont to be royally inclined (because they would not join the confederation of 
States), and appointed a commiaBion to confer with the dissatisfied colonists, 
Governor Chittenden was chosen one of the committee on the part of the Ver- 
mont people. Tiiat whole matter was bo adroitly managed by Chittenden, Allen, 
and others, for three years, tliat the authorilaeB of both Canada and the United 
' States were deceived. They thus secured Termont from easy British invasion 
until peace waa sure, when that State beeaine a member of the great confederacy. 
The ooutae of the Vermont leaders, tliongh higlily patriotic, was regarded with 
Buspicion, until the mask waa removed. At the close of the war. Governor 
Chittenden returned to Wiiliston, with his family, where he pflsasiJ the remain- 
der of his days. He resigned the office of governor m the Summer of 1797, and 
on Hie S5th of August, of that year, he died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 



PATRICK HENRY. 

" AIVE mo Liberty, or give ma Death I" were the bumiog words which fall 
VI from the lips of Patrick Henry, at tiie.beginningof the Warforlndopend- 
enoe, and aroused the Continent to more vigorous ami united action.' He waa 
the son of a Vii^inia pltuifer in Hanover county, and was born on the 29t!i of 
May, 1136. At the age often yeara he'was taken from aehool, and commenced 
the study of Latin in his fiither s house. Ha had some taste tbv mathematics, 
but a love of idleness, aa manifested by his frequent huntjng and fisliing exour- 
^ons, tbr sport, and utter aversion to mental labor, gave prophecies of a uaelesa 
life. At twenty-one years of i^e, he engaged in trade, but neglect of business 
soon brought bankruptcy. He had married at eighteen, and paased.moat of his 
time in idleness at the tavern of his fatlier-in-law, in Hanover, where he often 
served customers at the bar. As a last resort, he studied law diligently for six 
weoka, obtained a hcense to practice, but he was twenty-seven years of age be- 
fore he was known to himself or others, except as ,a, l^y pettifogger. Then be 
waa employed in the celebrated Parsom' tavm,^ and in the old Hanover court- 
house, with his lather on tlia bench aa judge, and more tban twenty/of the most 
learned men in the colony before him, bis genius aa an orat»r and advocate 
beamed forth in that awfnl splendor, bo eloquently described by Wirt. From 
that period he rose rapidly to the head of his profession. In 1764, he made 
Louisa county his residence, and hia 6ane was greatly he^tened by a noble 
defence of the right of suffi'age, which, as a lawyer, he made before lie House 
of Burgesses, that year. In 1765, he was elected to a seat in that house, and 
during that memorable session, he made hia great speech agmnst the Stamp 
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Act.1 In Iteo, ho was admitted to tiio bar of the general court, and was Koog- 
nized as a leader, in legal imd political matters, until the Bevolution broke out 
He waa a member of the iirat Continental Congress, in 1774, and gave the flrat 
impulse to ita buaineaa;' andwlien, in 1775, Governor Dunmore attempted to rob 
the colony of gunpowder, by having it convoyed on board a British war-vessel, 
Patrmk Henry, at the head of resolute armed patriots, cximpelled hun to pay its 
valile in money. In 1776, Henry was elected the flrst republioon governor of 
Virginia, and was reelected three aaocesrive years, when he was succeeded by 
Thomas Jefferson. During the whole stru^le, he was one of the most effldent 
public officers of the State; and in 1784, he was again chosen governor. 

Patrick Henry was a consistent advocate of State Righte, and was ever jealous 
of any infringement upon them. For that reason, ha was opposed to the Fed- 
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eral Constitutjoii, and in the Virginia convention, caJJed in lt88, to consider it^ 
he opposed its laCiticafion with all tiie power of hia great eJoquenea. He finally 
acquiesced, when it became the organic law of the Republic, end used all bis 
efforts to give it a Mr trial and make it Buooeasful. Washington nominated him 
fortheoffieeof Secretary of State, in 1796, but Mr. Henry declined it. In 1199, 
President Adams appointed him an envoy to France, with Lllsworth and Mur- 
ray, but feeble health and advanced age compelled him to decline an office be 
would have been pleased to accept. A few weeks afterward, bis disease became 
alarmingly active, and he expired at his seat, at Bed Hill, in Charlotte county, 
on the 6th of June, 1199, at the age of almost sixty-three years. Governor 
Henry was twice married. By his first wife be had six children, and nine by 
the second. His widow married the late Judge Winston, and died in Halifex 
county, Virginia, in February, 1831. 



ETHAN ALLEN. 

THE name of Green Momttain Boys is always aaaociatcd with ideas of personal 
, valor and unflinching patriotism; and Ethan Allen has ever been regarded 
as the impersonation of the proverbial independence of character, of the early 
Bettleffl a&ing the eastern shores of Lake Cbamplain, He was bom in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, near the borders of New Tork, and at an early age emi- 
grated to the region above alluded to, known as the Mv) Jfampskire Gravis, 
now Vermont. At about the year 1170, a violent controversy arose between 
the settlers of this tract and the civil authorities of New Tork, inspecting ter- 
ritorial claims. Ethan Allen took an active part in the controversy, and became 
a leader of the Green Moimtain Boys, as the settlers were called, against the 
alibied usurpations of the New Tork govemmeuL' The latter finally declared 
Allen and his associates to be outlaws, ofifered fifty pounds colonial currenq' for 
his apprehension," and contemplated an armed inva^on of the territory. Allen 
believed himself in tlie r^ht, and boldly maintained his position, anlJl a common 
danger alarmed all the colonies, and made them unite as brethren lor common 
defence. When the news of the affair at Lexington reached those remote 
settlers, they were electrified with zeal for the maintenance of freedom ; and in 
leas than thirty days afterward, we find Colonel Allen and some of his Green 
Mountain hoys and Massachusetts militia, in concert with Colonel Benedict 
Atnold and some Conneetiaut men, wresting the strong fortresses of Tlconderoga 
and Crown Point from the British.' Early in the following Autumn, Colonel 
Allen was sent iio Canada, to ascertain the temper of the people there; and in 
an attempt, with Colonel Brown, to capture Montreal, with a small force, he was 
made a prisoner, put in irons on board a vessel, and sent to England, with the 
assurance that he would be hanged. Great crowds fiocked to see him, on his 
arrival, for the &me of his exploits had reached England. His grotesque garb 
attracted great attention. He was regarded iQmost as a strange wild beast of 
the forest, and for more tban a year he was kept a dose prisoner. 
In January, 1176, Colonel Allen was sent, in a frigate, to Halifea:, where he 
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a jail until tha liillowing October, when he waa convoyed to New 
York, thOQ the British head-quarters. There he waa kept, part of the tune on 
parole on Long Island, and part of the time in the Proyost and other prisons in 
New York, until May, 1TT8, when he was exchanged for Colonel Campbell of 
the Bcitish army. His health had BuEfered much during his imprisooiaent^ yet 
he repaired to head-quarters, and offered his services to Washington, when lus 
Btren^h should be restored. He arrired at Benninglon, his place of residence, 
on the evening of the last day of May, and he waa welcomed by booming can- 
nons and the huzzas of the people. The eivU authorities of the now independent 
State of Vermont commissioned hira major^eneral of the State mUitia, but an 
opportunity for the exercise of his bravery and military skill did not again occur. . 
He was active, with Governor Chittenden and othera, in the adroit political 
game pkyed by Vermont with the authorities of the United States and of Can- 
ada ; and his patriotism ever burned pure, even at a time when Genera! Clinton 
wrote to Lord George Germain, " There is every reason U> suppose that Ethan 
Allen haa quitted the rebel cause." General Allen continned active in public 
a&irs ajter the war, until his death, which occurred suddenly at Colchester, on 
the 13th of February, IT89, when he was about sixty years of s^e. Colonel 
Allen, waa tlie autiior of several political pamphlets ; a theoFo^cal work, entitled 
Oraolos of Reason, and a Narrative of hia Obaervationa during liis coptivity.' 



"WILLIAM FRANKLIN. 

IT ia worthy of note, that one of the moat distinguished Loyalists during tha 
War fbf Indopendenee, was the only son of one of the nobleat Patriots in 
that struggle. That Loyaliat waa William, the first-bom child of Benjamin 
Franklin. He was born in Philadelphia, m 1T31, and waa oarefnlly educated 
by hia ikther, for professional life. He was postmaster of tJie city of Philadel- 
phia; clerk of the Assembly for awhile; and entered tha provincial army as 
captain, early in the French and Indian war. He waa warmly commended for 
hia services at Tioonder(^a. After the vrar, he went to JEngland with hia fiither, 
and in Scotland he became acquainted with the Earl of Bute, who, for almost ten 
years, had great iniluenoe in the coundla of Geoi^ the Third. In ItSS, William 
Franklin waa ^pointed governor of Nev; Jersey, and was very populOT lor a 
time. Like all other royal governors, he soon assumed undue personal dignity, 
and quarrelled with the legislature. He waa a thoroi^h monarchist in principle, 
and when the disputes between the colonists and the imperial government com- 
menced in earnest^ ha did not heaitats in taking aidea with l^e crown, in opposi- 
tion to his diatinguiahed father. At the begiunu^ of 1774, all intercourse be- 
tween father Mid son waa suspended, and as the political troubles thiDkened, ttia 
breach widened. Month after month the breach between the goyernor and the 
New Jersey Aaaembly also widened ; and finally a Provincial Congress at Tren- 
ton a^nmed political authority, and royal government ceased in 5iat provmoe. 
A State Constitution was adopted m July, 1778, and William Livingston became 

1. Tho Blarn latflErlty aod tmlifalDMB of Ootonet Atl« vita welt llln&tl-tl&d on oiw oQco^on, when 
honA4Proaeentfl4lor ttaop^mflatoranotfif^Qllb'poilnds, given la k man In Boston. It^DSaentlo 

fL^ ifoqEd lia nocenHrr tf> HDAtoBOBtOfl fbr » wAn«VL All&iiruinartmolonBrfaftfiflconrt^'OOiD, 
^tbw ^ lawyer denied the dgnntnTB, With Inw Arldea AUeo ruhed Omngb UU 4rowd, uid, atntd- 
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Franklin's suecesBor, by the choice of the people, Tlio Whiga went etill fiirther. 
lYankliu was declared to bo an onemy of his country, and was sent, a prisoner, 
to East 'WiniiBor, Connectieut. He was kopt nnder the eye of Governor Trum- 
bull, until IJIS, whan he was exchanged, TBleaaed, and took refuge with the 
British army in Hew York. There he was secretly actiTe in fomentii^ discon- 
tents among the people, wherever ho could make an impreasioc. He was prea- 
idenC of Uie B<wd of Loytdists, who had their head-quarters nem Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, but went to EnglMid before the close of the contest In the picture 
of the £ece}>liort lifthe Americati LoyaMsis by Great Britain, in 1T83, painted by 
Benjamm West, Governor Frankhn appears at the head of a gronp of figures. 
After an estrangement of ten years, he solicited and obtained a reeonciliatioii 
with his lather. Although Dr. Franklin accepted the olive branch thus filially 
held out, and proposed "mutually to foi^et" the past, he aeems to hare re- 
merabered the estrangement, when he made his will, for, after making a com- 
paratively small bequest to William, he remarks, " Tbe part he acted against ma 
in tbe late war, which is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving him 
no mora of an estate he endeavored t« deprive me o£" Governor Franklin 
continued in England unUl hia death, and enjoyed a penwon, flrom the British 
government, of fbur thousand dollars a year. He died in November, 1B13, at 
Sie age of about eighty-two years. His wife died of grief; whUe ho was a pris-, 
oner, in 1718, and a monumBntal tablet wiis ercotod U> her memory in St. Paul's 
cturch, New York eity. 



JOSEPH GREEN. 

IK the same year when Dr. Franklin first saw the l^ht, a gcnuiuo wit and poet 
was born in the same city of Boston. His name was Joseph Groon. He 
was first instructed in the South Grammar School, and then entered Harvard 
College, where he waa gradualfld in 1726. He became an accomplished scholar, 
and man of bn^ness ; and by successful mercantile life, for a few years, he ac- 
quired a competent fortune. Generous, poHte, elegant in .deportment^ and ex- 
ceedingly popular wiOi all olaasea, Mr. Green might have aoiiuired almost any 
mark of public distinction, but he loved private hl^and could never be prevailed 
upon to accept office. He took very little part in politics, yet when Hutchinson 
left the government of Massachusetts, he wm one of those who signed a com- 
plimentary address to that functionary. This act offended the republicans, and 
the royal parly claimed him; but when, in 1114, MassachusetlB was deprived 
oS her charter, and a number of counBcUors were appointed by mandamus. Green 
refused to serve, and sent his resignation to General Gage. Tet the tendencies 
of Mr. Green were so decidedly loyal, that he was included in the act of banish- 
ment, of 1178. He had been absent &om Boston about three years already, and 
he never returned to his native country. He died in London, on the 11th of 
December, 1180, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Green's poetry was 
generally humorous. He wrote a burleeqae on a psalia written by hia fellow 
wit, Dootor Byles. Also a bur]est[ue on tbe Free Masons, and a "lamentation 
on Mr. Old Tonor " (paper money), which gained him great applause. He was 
amember ofaclubofsentimentahstSjWho published several p^pMetB; and he 
attacked the administration of Governor Belcher, exposed its anti-republican 
lendenojes, and ridiculed the chief magistrate by putting his speeches into rhyme. 
Mr. Green was a Loyalist of the mSder stamp, and waa governed by a puro 
heart and clear head in hia choice of government. 
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JAMES JACKSON. 

WHEN the British anny was about to leave Savannah, in July, lt82, General 
Wajno, then in command in Georgia, choBe an accompli^ad youi^ man 
of twenty-Gye, whoBe valor was the theme for praise in the SouUietn atmy, to 
receive the keys of the city from a committee of British officers. . That young 
efficer was Major James Jackson, a native of Devonaiiire, England, where ha 
was bom on the 21st of September, I'l&l, He came to America, with his father, 
in 1712, and stodied kiw in Savannah. He love* liia adopted country, and in 
1116, shouldered bis musket, and was active in repelUng an invading fbroe that 
menaced Savannah. In Ills, he was appointed brigade major of the Gleorgia 
militia, and was wounded in a skirmish on tbe Ogeechee, in which General 
Seriven was killed. At the close of that year he participated in the unsuccesa^ 
flu defence of Savannah; and when it fell into the hands of Colonel OaJBpbell, 
he was among those who fled into South Carolina and joined Moultrie's brig- 
ade. His appearance was so wretched and Buspicious, during tliat flight, tha( 
. he was arrested by some Whiga, and tried and condemned aa a spy. They were 
about to bwig him, when a gentleman of reputation, fi\)m Georgia, reco^zed 
him, and saved his life. He was active in the ^ege of Savannah by Lincoln 
and D'Estaing, in October, 1179, and in 1780, he was in the battle at Black. 
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stocks under Colonol Elijah. Clarko, of Georgia. Gonoval Andrew Pickena made 
Mm hia brigade major, in 1781, and hi3 fluent speech expressing his ardont 
patriotiBm, infused new zeal into that coi^. He was at the dege of Angnsta, 
in June, IISI, and when the Americana took possession, Jackson waa left in 
command of tie garrison. Subsequently lie performed more active and arduous 
services, as commander of a legionary corps ; and at Ebenezer, on the Savannah, 
he joined General Wayne, and was the right arm of his force until the evacua- 
tion of the Georgia capital, in 1182. As some reward for his patriotic services 
during the war, the legislature gave him a house and lot in Savannah. He 
marrlecl in 1785, and tUe next year was commissioned brigadier-general of the 
State militia. In 1783, he waa elected governor of Georgia, but modestly de- 
clined the honor ou account of his youth and inexperience, being then only little 
morethan thirtyyears of age. He waaoaeofthefirstrepresentaljvesof Georgia 
in Congress, after the organization of the Federal Government; and from 1792 
to 1795, was a member of the TJniled States Senate. In the meanwhile he waa 
promoted to major-general, and never failed in the iaithful performance of his 
duties, <avil and mUitajy. The State Constitntion of Georgia, framed in 1798, 
was chiefly tliB work or his brain and hand. iFrom that year until 1801, ha 
■was governor of the State, when he was again chosen United States' senator. 
He held that ofEoe until hia death, which occurred at Washington city, on the 
lath of March, 180B, at the age of forty-nine years. His mortal remains lie 
b n h neat monument in tho Congres^onal burial-ground, upon which, la an 
so p written by his person^ friend and admirer, John Handolph, of 

E k Governor Jackson made many powerfiil enemies in the South, be- 
ca his successful exposures of stupendous land frauds, but his course m- 

aa d he zeal and number of Ms friends. There never lived a truer patriot or 
m re h n st man, than General James Jackson. 



ELI WHITNEY. 

EVERY labor-saving maahino is a gain to humanity; and every inventor of 
such machine is a public bene&ctor. High on the list of anoh worthies is 
the name of Eh WMtney, the invenlwr of a machme for cleaning cotton to pre- 
pare it for the bale, known by the technical term of gin. He was bom at West- 
borough, Massachusetts, on tho 8th of December, 1763. His mechanical gemna 
was eady manifested ; and while yet a mere child, he conatracted many things 
with great skUL He entered T^ College in 1789, and was graduated in 1792. 
He then engaged to gotoGeor^ as a private tutor in a feniily, and on his way, 
he fell in with tho widow of Gfeneral Greene, who was returning to Savannah, 
with her ^ily. On his arrival, he found himself without occupation and with 
very little money, for the person with whom he had made an engagement had 
hired another preceptor. Mrs. Greene had become much interested in young 
Whitney, and at once invited him to make her house Ms home, to pursue what 
studies he pleased.' He commenced the study of law, but Ms mind was much 
on meclianics. ■ Several distinguished visitors at the house of Mrs. Greene, from 
the interior, on one occasion, expressed their regret that there was not some 
machine for cleaning the green seed cotton,' as its culture, with such aid, would 
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ba yeiy profitable at tlie SouUi. The great mechanical genius of joungWiitney 
waa known to Mra Greene, and she aaid, "Apply to my yonng friand here, lie 
can make anything." Although he had never yet looked upon a cotton seed, 
his mind began to plaa. He procured a small quantity of nndeaned cotton, and 
■with such rude tools aa a plantation afforded, lie went tfl work and conatruoted 
a machine, under the kmd auapices of Mrs, Gtaene and Phmeas Miller, who be- 
came her husband. The machine waa examined with delight, for it would do 
the work of months in a single day. With it, one man could do the work of a 
thousand. It opened a way to immense wealth to the Southern planters. Great 
exoitement prevailed ; and when the people found tliat they could not sea the 
great invention until it waa patented, they broke open tlie building in which it 
stood, carried it away, and soon many siinilar machines were in nee. "Whitney 
went to his natire State, patented his invention, and in partnership with Mr. 
Miller, commenced the manufacture of machines fbr Gleorgia. Before he could 
secure a patent, it was in common use;' and to complete his misfortunes, his 
shop with all its contents, and his papers, were consumed. He was made a 
bankrupt ; and the inventor of the mlkra gin, which has been worth hundreda 
of millions of dollars to the people of the South, never received a sufBcient amount 
of money from it, to reimburse his actual outlays and losses. He was treated 
with the utmost unfairness by some southern legislatnrea, as well as by individ- 
uals i and everywhere among those who were proflting immensely by flie in- 
vention, his rights were denied. Even Coi^^ress denied Ua application to extend 
his patent. Disappointed, and disgusted with the injustice of his fellow-men, 
. Mr. Whibiey turned Ma attention to other pursuits. He eommeneed the manu- 
feeture of flre-arms, in 1198, for the United States. But misfortune seemed to 
be unitbrmly his lot in life, except in his choice of the excellent Henrietta, 
daughter of Pierpont Edwards, for his wife. After great sufferings from disease, 
ho died near New Haven, ou the Sth of January, 1825, at the age of fifty-nine 



ELIAS IiOUD:iNOT. 

THE American Bible Society, whose labors have accomplished a vast amount 
of good, m the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, was established in 
1816; and Elias Eoudinot, one of its founders, and a warm patriot of the Revo- 
lution, waa its first president He was born in Philadelphiaj on (he 2d of May, 
1741). He inherited a love of freedom and religious devotion from his Huguenot 
anceatoTB, and when the colonists began to queation tie light of Great Britain 
to tax them without tieir consent, he took a stMid for his countrymen. He had 
received a classical education, atudied law with Richard Stockton, one of tlie 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and married tJiat patriot's sister. 
Boudinot practiced his proffeaaion in New Jeraey, and soon rose to distinction. 
In mi, he was appointed commisaary-^teneral of prisoners, by Congress, and 
the same J'ear ha waa elected to a seat in the Continental Congress. In Novem- 
ber, 1782, he was elected president of that body, and in that capacity he signed 
the prehminary treaty of peace with Great Britain, At the close of the war he 
resumed the profession of the law, hut was again called into public life in 1189, 
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by an election to a seat in Congress, under tLe Federal Constitution. Ho was 
s, member of the House of Bepresentaljves six years, when Washington appointed 
him Director of the Mint, on the death of Bittenhouse. He held that position 
unta 1808, when he reljred from pobUc life, and made his residence the re- 
mainder of his days, at Burlington, New Jersey. In 1812, he was elected a 
member of the American Board of Comm^rioners for Foreign Misaions, to wbich 
he made a donation of five thouaaod dollars ; and whea he was elected president 
of the American Bible Socielj, in 1816, he gave that institution ten thousand 
. dollars. He was h trustee of the College at Princeton for many years, and there 
founded a cabinet of natnrsJ history, at a cost of three thonsanU dollars. His 
whole life was one of usefiilneas; and at his death, he bequeathed a groat pot^ 
tion of a large tt>rlune to institutions and trustees, for charitable purposes. The 
remainder of his estate he left to the Genera! Assembly of the Preshyterian 
. Church, of which he was a member. He died at Burlington, on the 24th of 
October, 1321, at the age of eighty-one years. 



JOSEPH HABERSHAM. 

GEORGIA may boast of many noble patriota, but she had none, in the War 
for Independence, of truer stamp, than Joseph Habersham, the son of a 
merchant of &ivannah, where he was bom in IISO. He was one of the earliest 
adToeatCiS of popular rights in the Oeoi^a capital, and, with other young men, 
oote4, as well as spoke, against unjust rojtd rule. Early in the Summer of 1716, 
a letter from Sir James Wright, the royal governor of Geoi^ia, to General Gage, 
was intercepted by the vi^ant Whigs of Charleston, who had seized the mails. 
It cout^ned a request for that officer to send some troops to Savannah, to sup- 
press the tiang rebellion there. The letter was sent to the committee of salfety 
at Savannah, and aroused the fiercest indignation of the Whigs. At about that 
tame, a British vessel arrived at the mouth of the Savannah, with many thousand 
pounds of powder. It was determined to seize the vessel and secure the powder, 
for the use of the patriots. On the night of the 10th of July, thirty volunteers 
Tinder young Habersham (then holding^ihe commission of colonel) and Commo- 
dore Bowen, captured the vessel, placed the powder, under guard, in the mag- 
azine at Savannah, and sent five thousand pounds of the ammunition, to Genenil 
Washington at Boston. In January, 1776, Colonel Habersham was a member 
of the Georgia Assembly; and on the 18th of that month, he led a party of 
volunteers, to the capture of Governor Wright. They paroled him a prisoner in 
his own house, from which, on a stormy night in February, he escaped, made 
Lis way to the British ship, Scarborough, and went to England. Thus Colonel 
Habersham put an end to royal rule, in Georgia. He was aotive in the council 
and field, during the whole war, and held the commission of lieutenant-colonel 
in the Continental army. In 1785, he was chosen a member of Congress, to 
represent the Savannah district; and in 1795, President Washington appointed 
him Postmaster-general of the United States. He resigned that office in the 
year ISOO, and two yeaiB ^erward, was made president of the Branch Bank of 
the United States, at Savannah. He filled that office with distinguished ability 
until a short time before his death, which occurred in fiovember, 1816, at the 
age of sixty-five years. 
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BENEDICT ARNOL.t). 

" "HTE accept tho treason, Iiut despise the triutor," was the practical expression 
M of Britisti sentiment when Arnold, one of the bravest of the American 
generals, was purchased with British gold, and attempted to betray the liberties 
of his country. He was a native of Notwicii, Oonnecticut, where he was bom 
on the 3d of January, 1740. He was a descendant of Benedict Arnold, one of 
the early governors of Rhode Island, and was blessed with a mother who, ac- 
cording to her epitaph, was " A pattern of paHenoe, pieiy, and virtue." But he 
was a wayward, disobedient, and vmsorapulous boy; cruel in his tastes and 
wicked m his praoticoa.' He was bred to the business of an apothecary, at 
Horwich, uadar the brotliera Lathrop, who were so pleased with him as a young 
man of genius, that they gave him two thousand dollars to commence business 
with. From 1763 to 1767, he combined the business of bookseller and druggist, ' 
in New Haven, when he commene^ trading voyages to the West Indies, and 
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horse dealing in Canada. He waa in command of a yotantoer company, in New- 
Haven, when tlie war broke out, ivitii ivliom lie marolied to Cambridge, and 
joined the army under WashiDgton. Then commenced bia career aa the braTCst 
of the brave. His first bold exploit had been in connection with Ethan Allen 
in the capture of Ticooderoga, in May, 1115. In September following he start«il 
from Cimibiidge for Quebec, by way of the Konnebeck and [be wilderness be- 
yond i\B head waterB, in command of an expedition ; and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to t^e the capital of Canada, be joined Montgomery, and participated 
in the diaaatroua aage of that walled town on the last day of the year. There 
he WB3 aeTerely wounded in the leg, but eaoapii^ up the St. Lawrence, held 
command of the brolien army ontil tlie arrival of General "Wooster in Apnl fol- 
lowing. Arnold retired lo Montreal, then to St. Johns, and left Canada alto- 
gether, hi tTuna, 1776. During the Summer and Autumn of that year, he waa 
active in naval command on L^e Ch^nplain. He asaisted m repelling the in- 
vasion of Connecticut, by Trjon, in April, 1771; and during the latter part of 
that Summor, he waa with General Sidiuyler, in hia pieparationa for opposing the 
attempt of Burgoyne to penetrate beyond Fort Edwaxd, or Saratoga. 

Wlule the Amerioao army waa encamped at the mouth of Ibe Mobawk, ArnoH 
marohed up that stream, and relieved Uie baleagured garrison of Port Scbuyler 
(or Stanivix), on the site of the present village of Rome.' He waa in the battles 
a.t Stillwater ; and despite the j^oua effibrls of Galas to cripple liis movements, 
hia intrepidity and personal example were ehicQy instrumental in sacviring the 
Victory over Burgoyne, for which the commnndmg general received the thanks 
of Gosgresa and a, gold medal, while Arnold was not even mentioned in tbe 
official despatches &om Saratoga. This was one of the first affronts that planted 
Beads of treason in hia mind. He was again severely wounded at Saratoga, and 
suffered much tbr many months. When, in the Spring of 1778, the British 
evacuated PhUadelphi^ Arnold was appointed military governor there, because 
of his incapacity for active field service, on account of hia wounds. There he 
lived extravagantly, married the beautiful danghter of Edward, Shippsn, a lead- 
ii^ Tory of Philadelphia, and commenced a system of frand, pecolalion, and 
oppression, which caused him to be tried Ibr sundry offences by a court-marHaJ, 
ordered by Congress. He was found giulty on some of the charges, and deli- 
cately reprimMided by Washington. Eidignant and deeply in debt, ho brooded 
upon revenge on one hand, and pecuniary relief on the other. He opened a 
. correspondence with the acoompliahed Major Andrfi, adjutant-general of the 
British army, and after procuring the command of liie fortresses at West Poin^ 
on the Hui&on, and vicinity, he arranged, with Andr^ a plan for betraying them 
into the handa of Sh' Henry Clinton, the British commander at New York. His 
price for his perfidy was fifty thousand dollafa aai a brigadier's commission in 
the Brilaah army. After a personal n^otiation with Arnold, Andrfi wta 
captured,' the treason became known, but the traitor had fled to his new fHenda 
in New York. He soon afterward wont on a marauding expedition into Vir- 
ginia,' and then on the New England coast, near tiis bTr&i-plaee, everywhere 
exhibiting the most Cruel spite towajd the Americana whom he had aov^ht to 
injure beyond measure. The war ended, and he went to England. There he 

to tikB Fort SMnyteT, and then Bvm the Afohaqk Vjilley. 

bdeu Ai^fwn JuCo iHflTlMUltlou bf the rUJ^ of Arnold, ODd could the ttnilar hav* been OEUfbt, Andre 
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\iaa everywhere shunned as a serpent, and he made his abode in St Jolus, New 
Brunswick, from 1786 until 1193. He went to the Vest Indies, in 1194, and 
from thence to England. He died in Gloucester Place, London, on the 14th of 
June, 1801, at tha ago of sbcty-one years. Just three years afterward, hia wife 
died at the eamo place, aged forty-ihree.' 



WILLIAM BAllTON. 

THUS indignantly did the ^fted pen of Whittier refer to the bravo Colonel 
Barton, in his noble protest against imprisonmeDt for debt. Barton was a 
iworthy scion of old Ehode Island stock, a»d was bom in Proyidence in 1T50. 
Of his early life we tnow nothing:, but when theWarfor Independence appealed 
to the pfltriollam and romancs of the young men of Amerioa, we find him among 
the most daring of those who gave the British great annoyance after they had 
taken poaseaaon of Rhode Island, in 1176, and were encamped at Newport and 
Ticinity. Toirog Barton had pMsed through the several grades of office, until 
the opening of 1777, when we find him holding the coiDiiiisaion of lieutenant- 
colonel of militia, and performing good service in preparations for driving the 
British from Ehode Island. Gener^ Prescott, an arrogant, tyrannical man, waa 
the commander-in-chief of the enemy thero, and the people suffered much at his 
hands.' They deviaed various schemes to get rid of him, but all failed until a 

Elan, conceited by Colonel Barton, was succesEfully carried out. Prescott's 
ead-quartera were at the house of a Quaker, five miles north of Newport. On 
a sultry night in July, 1717, Barton, with a few trusty followers, crossed Har- 
raganset Bay from Warwick Point, in whale boats, directly through a British 
fleet, and landed m a aheltflrsd cove a short distance ftom Prescott's qnarters. 
They proceeded stealthily in two divisions, and seoiired the sentinel and the 
outside doors of the house. Then Barton, boldly entered, with fcur strong men 
and a negro, and proceeded to Prescott's room on the second floor. It was now 
about midn^ht The door was looked on the inside. There was no time for 
parley. The negro, stepping back a few paces, used his head as a battering- 
ram, and the door flew open. Prescott, suppoamg the intruders to be robbers, 
sprang from his bed and seized hia gold watdi. The next moment Barton's 
hand was iaii on his shoulder, and he was admonished that he was a prisoner, 
and must be ailent. . Without giving him time to dress, he was conveyed to one 
of the whale-boats, and the whole party rehimed to Warwick Point, undis- 
covered by the sentmela of the fleet. Prescott's mouth was kept shut 1^ a pis- 
tol at each ear. The prisoner first spoke after landing, and said, "Sir, you have 
made a bold push to-night." Barton coolly replied, " We have been fortunate." 
At sunrise the captive was in Providence, and in the course of a fow daya he 
was sent to the head-quarters of Washington, in Hew Jersey.^ For this brave 
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Bervice, Congreaa preeented their thanks and an elegant sword, to lieutenant- 
colonel Barton, and in December following, he was promoted to the rank and 
C' of colonel in the Continental armr- Mo was also rewarded by a grant of 
d, in Vermont. In the action at Butt's Hill, near Bristol Terry, in Angust, 
1718, Colonel Bart«n was so badly wounded, tliat he wb8 disabled for the re- 
mainder of the war. In after years, tlie land in Vennont proved to be an un- 
fortunate gift By the transfer of some of it he became entangled in the meshes 
of the law, and was imprisoned for debt, in Termont, for many yeajs, in hia old 
age. 

Tile finest earlblj l^e of hell ! 
HJh blood-golnfld UtiMlJ Ih ]Mt." 

Then La Fayette was "onr nation's guest," in 1S25, he heard of the situation 
of his old companion-in-arms, paid the debt and set him at liberty! It was a 
significant rebuke, not only to the Shylock who demanded the "pound of flesh," 
but to the American people. Colotiol Barton died at ProvMenoe, in 1831, at the 
^e of eighty-ibur years. 



OKOROK KOOERS CLARKE. 

ONE of the most interesting episodes in the history of oar country, is that 
which relates to the conquest of the r^on lon^ known aa the Norih- 
westem Territory,' from the motley masters of the soil — Ei^lish, French, and 
Indians. The chief actor in those events, was George Rogers Clarke, a hardy 
"Vlr^nia borderer, whose youth was spent in those phyweal pursuits which give 
v^or to the frame and activity to the mind. He was bom in Albemarle county, 
Tu'ginia, on the 19th of November, 1162, and first speared in history as an 
adventurer beyond the ijleghanies, in 1772. He l^d been engaged in the 
busineas of land-surveyor, for some time and that year he went down the Ohio, 
in a canoe, as fei aa the mouth of the Great Kanawha, in company witli Rev. 
Bavid Jones, then on his way to preach the gospel to the western tribes.* He 
was obtain of a company in Dnnmore's army, which marched against tiie In- 
diana on the Ohio and its tributaries, in 1774' Ever since his trip in 1772, he 
m^ently desired an opportunity to explore those deep wildernesses in the great 
TaUies; and in 1776, he accompanied some armed setOers to Kentucky, as their 
commander. During that and the followmg year, he traversed a great extent 
of country south of the Ohio, studied the character of the Indians, and made 
himself master of many secrets which aided in his ftilure success. He beheld a 
beautiM countix inviting immigration, but the pathway \a it was made dan- 

trmit, ana fot thlB sk he boneiihlDPei 1 
UTEBwhimeil mB, Oial T emlM nol flBdnn 
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goroua by tho enomies of tho colonists, who salliod forth from tho British posta 
at Detroit, Kaskaskia, and VhicemieB, with Indiaa allies. Convinead of &s 
necesHity of poasesang these posts, Clarke submitted the plan of an espeditioa 
against them, to the Tirginla lepslature, and early m the Sprii^ of 1778, he was 
at the Falls of the Ohio (dow LouiSTille), with four companiea of soldiers. There 
he was joined by Kmoa Kenton, another bold pioneer; He marched through, 
the wilderness toward those important posta, and at the close of Summer all but 
Detroit were in Ws possession. 

Clarke was now promoted to colonel, and was instructed to pacify the western 
tribes, if possible, and bring them into friendly relations with the Americans. 
While thus engaged, he was infbrmed of the re-capture of Vincennes. With his 
usual energy, and fbEowed by less than two htmdred men, he traTersed the 
drowned lands of Illinois, through deep morasses and snow-floods, m. Fehruaiy, 
mS; and on the 19th of that month, appeared before Vincennes. To the 
iistonished gurison, it seemed as if those rough Xeatuckiaus had dropped from 
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the clouds, fbr tlio whole country was inundated. The fbrt wm Hpeeciilj' hun 
renlored, and commander Hamilton {governor of Detroit), and several othera, 
were sent to Virg^ia as prisoners. Colonel Clarke also captured a quantity of 
goods, under convoy from Detroit, valued at $50,000; and having sufflciently 
garriaoned Vinoennea and the other posts, he proceeded to build Fort Jefferson, 
on the western bank of the Mississippi, below the Ohio. 

When Arnold invaded Virginia, in IVSl, Colonel Clarke joined the forces 
under the Baron Steuben, and performed signal service until the traitor had 
departed. He was promoted to tho rank of brigadier, the same year, and went 
beyond the mountaJna again, hoping to organize an expedition against Detroit. 
IDa scheme failed, and, for awhile, Clarke was in command of a post at the Falla 
of the Ohio. In the Autumn of 1182, he penetrated (he Indian eountij between 
the Ohio and the Lakes, wi^ a thousand men, and chastised the tribes severely 
for their marauding excursions into Kentucky, and awed them inl« compiraUvely 
peacefiil relations. For these deeds, John Randolph afterward called Clarke the 
"American HMinibal, who, by the reduction irf those mihtaiy posts in the wil- 
derness, obtained the lakes ibr the northern boundary of our Union, at the peace 
in 1183." Clarke made Kentuolty his t\jture home; and during Waahington's 
administration, when Genet, the Jrench minister, attampted to organize a force 
in the West, against the Spaniards, Clarke accepted from him tho commiBsion of 
major-general in the armies of France. The project was abandoned, and the 
hero of the north-west never appeared in public lifa afterward. He died near 
louiaville, Kentucky, in February, 1818, at the age of sis.ty.8ix years. 



DAVID JONES. 

fTKE ministers of the "church militant" frequently performed double service in 
X the righteous cause of truth, during the War for Independence, for they 
had both spiritual and tempord enemies to contend with. Among these, the 
Bev. David Jones was one of the most foithftil soldiers in both kinds of war^e. 
He was bom in Now Caatle county, Delaware, on (he 12th of May, 113G, and, 
as his name imports, was of Welsh descent He was educated for the gospel 
Eainisiry under the Eev. Isaac Baton, at Hopewell, Few Jersey, and for many 
years was pastor of the Upper (Baptist) Freehold chnr»^. Impressed with a 
doare to carry the gospel to the heathen of tho wilderness, he proceeded to visit 
the Indians in the Ohio and Illinois country, in l'I12. On his way down the 
Ohio river, he was accompanied by the brave George Rogers Clarke, whose 
valor gave ttie region, afterward known as tho Tforth-westem Territory, to the 
Btru^lii^ colonists, toward Iho dose of tho Revolution. Mr. Jones' mission 
was unsuccessful, and he returned to his charge at Freehold. Because of his 
zealous espousal of the republican cause, he became very obnoxious to the 
Tories, who wore numerous in Monmouth county. Believing his life to he in 
danger, he left New Jersey, settled in Chester county, in Pennsylvania, and in 
the Spring of H15, took diarge of the Great Valley Baptist chnrch. He soon 
^lerward preached a sermon before Colonel Davie's regiment, on the occasuon, 
of a Continental Fast, which was published, and produced a salutary effect. It 
was entitled, B^insive War in a Ast Came, Smless. In I'lTS, Mr. Jones 
was appointed chaplain to Colonel St. Clair's regiment, and proceeded with it to 
the UTorthem Department Ho was on duty at Tioonderoga, when the British 
approached, after the defeat of Arnold on the Lake below, and there preached a 
Characteristic sermon to tko soldiers, which was afterward published. He served 
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through two campaigns under Genoral Gates, and "wa3 chaplain to General 
Wajaa's brigade in tho Autumn of 1111, Ho was with that officer at the Paoli 
Massacre,' where he narrowly escaped death, but lived to make an address at 
the erection of a monument there, over tho remajna of his slaughtered comrades, 
forty years afterward. Ho was iu the battles at Brandywino and Gormantown, 
suffered at White Marsh and Talley Foige, and eontinaed with Wayae in all 
his varied dtities (rom the battle at Monmouth in June, 17tS, until Uie surrender 
of Cornwallia, at Torktown, in October, llSl. Such was his activity as a sol- 
dier, that Genoral Howe offered a reward fbr him, while the British held pos- 
sesion of Philadelphia ; and on one occasion, a detachment of scldiora were sent 
to the Great Talley to capture him.' At the close of the war, he returned to 
his form, and resumed his ministerial labors. 

When General Wayne took command of the aimy in the Korth-wcstcrn Ter- 
ritory, in 1194, Mr. Jones was appointed his chaplain, and accompanied him to 
the field; and when, again, in 1812, a war between the United States and Great 
KriC^n commenced, the patriotic chaplain of the old conflict entered the army, 
and served under Generals Brown and Wilkinson, until the close of the contest 
He was then smen^sioi years of age. When peace came, he ^ain put on the 
armor of the gospel, and continued his warfare with the enemy of souls until 
.the last. His latest public act was the delivery of the dedicatory addiesa on 
laying the comenatone of the PaoU Monument, in 1817, On the Bth of Teb. 
roary, 1820, this distinguished servant of God and of the Republic, died in peace, 
in the e^ty-fourth year of his age, and was buried in tho Great Talley church- 
yard, in s^ht of the pleasant little village of Valley Forge. 



JOHN EAGAR HOWARD. 

MARYLAND may boast of many lovely sons, but she cherishes the memory 
of none more warmly than that of John Eagar Howard. He was born in 
Baltimore county, on the 4tli of June, 1163. He was a very young man when 
Uie War for Independence commenoed, and entered eagerly into the plans of the 
republicans. He became asoldier inl776, and commanded a company of militia 
in the service known as The ' Plying Camps, under Genera) Hugh Mercer. In 
that capacity he served at White Pliuna,in the Autumn of that year; and when, 
in December, 1776, that corps was disbanded, be accepted the commission of 
major in one of the Oontlnental battalions of his native State. Then commenced 
his useful military career. In the Spring of 1717, he joined the army under 
Washington, at Middlebrook, in Sew Jersey, but returned home in June, on 
account of the death of his father. He again joined the army, a few days ^er 
the battle on the Brandy wine, in September; distinguished hhnself for cool 
. courage in the engagement at Germantown ; and afterward wrote a graphic 
account of the whole affair. He was also at the battle on the plains of Mon- 
mouth the following year; and in June, 1719, he was commissioned a lienten- 
anl^colonel in the 5th Maryland regiment, " to take rank from tho 11 th day of 
May, 1118." In 1180, he went to the field of duty, in the South, when Do Kalb 
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marched thither with. Marjland and Delaware troops, with the Tain hope of 
aiding the boaioged Lincoln, at Charleston. He served under Gatea nntil after 
the dlsaatroTia battle near Camden, in August, and his corps fbrmed a part of 
the Southern army, nnder General Greene, at tiie close of that year. In January 
following, he won unlading laurels by his skill and bravery at the Cowpens, 
nnder Moi^an, and receivM, a, vote of thaiilts and a silver medal iVom Congress. 
At Gnillbrd, a month afterward, he greatly distingaiahed Mmaelf when Greene 
and Oomwailis contended for the mastery. There he was wounded, returned 
home, and ^d not engage in active military services afterward. When peace 
came, the intrepid soldiw was conquered by the charms of Margaret, daughter 
of Chief JuaMce Chew, around whose house, at Germantown, he had baUled 
manfully, and they were married. Ke sought the pleasures of domestic lif^ but 
la the Autumn of 1188, he was drawn from hia retirement, K fill the eh^r of 
chief magistrate of hie native State. Ho held tiiat office three years. In 1794, 
be declined ijie proffered commission of m^or-genera] of militia, and the follow- 
ing year he also declined tlie office of Secretary of War, to which President 
Washington invited iiim. He was then a memberof the Maryland Senate; and 
in 1196, he was chosen to a. seat in the Senate of the UniWd States, where he 
served until 1803. Then he retired from public life forever; yet when, in 1814, 
the British made hostile demonstrationa against Baltimore, the old veteran, un- 
mindful of the weight of Oiceescore j'eara, prepared to take the field. The tiattle 
at North Point rendered such a step uonecesaary, and he sat down in the midst 
of an affectionate femily, to enjoy thirteen yeras more of his earthly pilgrimage. 
His wife was taken' iVom him, by death, cM'ly m 1827;. and on the 12th of 
October, of that year, he followed her to the spirit land, at the age of seventy- 
five years. Honor, wcaltli, and the ardent loveof friends, were his lot in life; 
and few men ever went down to the grave more truly beloved and lamented, 
than John Bagar. Uoward. 



RICHARD BT-AND. 

AMONG the galaaiy of patriots who composed the real strength of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, in 1J74, no ono was more beloved and reverenced, 
than Eichard Bland, who was bom early in tlie last century. He was a mem- 
ber of the colonial legislature of Vii^inia many years, and a leader of the pop- 
tdar branch, or House of Burgesses. Although a true repnbilcan, he was not 
prepared, at the moment, to stand by PatriA Henry in his dennnciallons of 
British tyr^my, in 1765, yet he did not fiinch, soon afterward, when duty de- 
manded bold action. He was, one of the committee to prepare a remonstrance 
with parliament, inl7e8; andinins, he wasone of the first general committee 
. of correspondence, proposed by Dabney Carr. He waa chosen a delegate to the 
first Continental Congress in 1774, but declined the appointment the fbllowing 
year, because, as he said, he was " an old man, almost deprived of sight." Prancia 
L^htfoot Lee, who s^ed the Declaration of Independence the ibUowing year, 
was appointed in his place; and three years afterward, the aged patriot Went to 
bis fli^ rest. Mr. Wirt speaks of him as " one of the most enlightened men in 
the colony; a man of finished education, and of the most unbending habits of 
application. His perfect mastery of every &ct connected with the settlement 
end progreBS of the colony, had given him the name of the Virginia Antiquary. 

He was a politician of the first class, a profound logician, and was-' ■j — i 

as the first writer in the colony." 
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CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 

" MILLIONS for defence, but not one cent for tribute," were the noble words 
III uttered by Charles Coteawortli Pincltney when, aa an ambassador to the 
French govenuneut, some unaccredited agents demanded a loan from the Dnitsd 
States, aa a preretiuisite to a treaty whidi he had been sent U> negotiate. That 
aenthaent eipresaed the national standard of independent integrity, ever main- 
tained in our intercourse with foreign nations.' The author of it was bom in 
Cbarlealfln, Soath CaroUna, on tlie 25th of February, 1146. His fether waa 
chief justice of South Carolina, and held a high soci^ position there. At the 
^e of seven ye^^ Charles, with his brother Thomas, were ialien to England by 
their fether, to be educated. He was first at Weatminater, then at Oxford, and 
when his collegiate course was completed, he studied law m the Temple. On 
his return to Charleston, in 1769, he commenced a successfial professional career, 
^id at the same time became an active participator in the popular movements 
agamstthe imperial government. He liad taken a part against the Stamp Act, 
in England, and he was a full-fledged patriot on bis arrival home. When, in 
1775, Christopher lladsden became colonel of a re^ment raised by the ProTm- 
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eial Congress, Pinckney received the appointment of captain of one of ita com- 
panies, and he went up iato Uortli Carolina, as far as Newbern, on recruiting 
Bervice. He was active in the defence of his native city the fbllowing year, and 
remained in service until the ^ill of Charleston, in ITSD. He accompanied Gren- 
eral Robert Howe in his unfortunate expedition to Florida, in 1118, and assisted 
In the repulse of Prevost, from Charleston, the foUowmg year.' "When, early in 
I7SD, the British fleet, hewing General Clinton and an invadiug army, appeared 
off Charleston, Pinokney, now holdmg the commission of colonel, was appointed 
to the command of the garrison'at Port Moultrie, in the harbor. When the cily 
and ita defences finally yielded to superior numbers, and were surrendered, 
Colonel Piaokaey was made a pnsoner. He suffered much from sickness and 
. ill-treatment during a captivity of almost two years, and was not allowed to par- 
ticipate in the atri^gle intheflehi during that time. In February, 1182, he 
waa eiehanged, and was soon afterward breveted brigadier-gener^. On the 
return of peace he resumed the practice of his protession, and was a member 
of the oonventioa which framed (he Federal Cooatitutioo, in 1T87. He declined 
a proffered seat in Washington's Cabinet, but in 179B, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of minister to the Prenoh RepubHo. then controlled by a DiraoMiry.s It 
was while in the midst of personal peril there, that he utlared the noble senti- 
ment just quoted. When war with Prance seemed inevitable, in 1191, and 
Washington was chosen commander-in-chief) Pinckney was appointed the second 
m^'or^eneral in the array.^ He retired from active life at about the year 1800, 
and for a quarter of a century lived in elegant ease, though takii^ much m- 
terest in the progress of public affairs. He found exquisite enjoyment in tho 
bosom of his fiimily and tho companionship of boolts, until tho latest hours of his 
long life. He died on the 16th of August, 1825, in the eightietli year of his ago. 



BARON DE STEUBEN. 

MUCH of the success of the Continental army in its more skillful achiei 
during the greater portion of the War for Independence, was due to the 
science and valor of several foreign officers engaged in its service ; and tho names 
of La Paj^tte, Steuben, I>e Mb, Pulaski, Koskiosozko, and Du Portful, will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the American people. To Frederick 
William Augustus, Baron de Steuben, the army was indebted fbr that superior 
discipline displayed on the plains of Monmouth, and afterwm^. Ite had been 
an aid-de-earap of Frederick the Great of Prussia; and the Prince Margrave, of 
Baden, in whose service he afterward engaged, gave him the commission of 
lieutenant-general, and decorated him with the Order of Fidelity, as a special 
mark of ^vor. He received tiOes and emoluments IVom other monarchs, and 
splendid offers &>r the future, but he left them all, came to America to help a 
struf^lmg young people in their eBbrla to be free, and joined the Continents 
army, ss a volunteer, at Talley Forge. Congress appointed him inspector-gen- 
eral, with the rank and pay of m^r-general, in May, 1173, and his thorough 
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diseipliuo prepared tho Amaricans ibr moro effioient action in future. Aa a 
volunteer, lie fouglit at Monmouth ; aud his services throughout tlie war wore 
of the greatest ben^t. He was active in Virgmia from the iuvaeion of Amoid, 
ia Januarj, 1731, until the capture of Comwallis, in October following. At tho 
BiegG of Yorktowa, Lis skill and valor were partioalM-lj conapicoous, for he 
fought bravely and well in the trenches there' At the close of the war, he 
ramajned in America. The State of New Jersey gave him a smtdl ferm ; that 
ofNow York presented him with sixteen thousaud acres of wild land, in Oneida 
county; and the Fedra^ government granted him a peuaion of twenty-five 
liundreii dollars a year. He took up hia abode on his Kew York domain, gave 
oue-tenHi of tho whole to his aids (Forth and Walker) and eervants, and par- 
celled the remainder among twenty or thirty tenants. He built himself a log 
hut on the site of the present Steubenville, New York; and there the once 
courted companion of kings and nobles — the ornament of gay courts — livocl in 
chosen obscurity, daring tlie Summer months. His Winters were spent in the 
best sodety m the city of New York. He died suddenly of apoEQexy, at his 
]<^bniit resideiioe, on the 28th of November, 1185, at the age of ^ty-fbur years. 
Hia Edghbors buried him in his garden ; but afterward, accordii^ to his written 
roqueat, be was wrapped in his miUtary cloak, placed in a plain coffin, and buried 
in the woods near by. Wben a public road paseed. over the spot, his remans 
were taken up ami buried a third time, in the town of Steuben, a few inllea 
from Trenton Falls. There a plain monument, erected in 182G, covers hia 



JOHN BKOOKS. 

FROM many a district school-house in our favored land have issued youths 
■ of humble origin, who, by their virtues and attainments, have adorued 
eodety, and honored their country. Jolm Brooks, one of tho moat eminent chief 
magistrates of Massachusetts, was a graduate of one of those " colleges for the 
people," and his boyhood and early youth were spent in the obscure liJjors of a 
feim. He was bom at Medford, in 1753. At the age of fourteen years he was 
apprenticed to Dr. Simon Tufts, and his fellow-student in medicine was Benjamui 
Tiiompson, afterward the celebrated Count Eumford. He always evinced a 
fondness for mihtary exercises, and organized the village boys into train-bands, 
with himself as commMider. He commenced the pracdce of medicine at Read- 
ily, and then, in mi, he took command of a company of mmute-men. With 
these, he assisted in annoyii^ the British forces in their retreat Horn Concord, 
on the 19th of April, 1776, and soon afterward he was commissioned a major in 
the army that gathered around Boston. He assisted Preseott in throwing up 
the redoubt on Breed's Hili, but was absent on duty during the battle the next 
day. He remained with the Continental army at Boston until the following 
y&ir, and then participated in the battles on liong Island and at White P]£uns. 
He was with Arnold in his expedition ag^nst St, Leger, at Fort Schuyler, on 
the Mohawk, in I77T, and bore the commission of lieutenant-colonel. At tho 
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butties at Saratoga, in September and October following, he perforiued signal 
Beryices at the head of a regiment, and he is a conapicuous person in TnucbiiirH 
picture of the Surrender of Burgoyne. At the battle of Monmoutii he was acting 
adjutant-general I and during the whole war he was a moet valuable officer, 
eapeciallj while assistant inspoctor, under Baron Steuben. Washington always 
had the greatest Confldence in his integritj' and patriotism ; and in the ci'isis at . 
Newburgh, in the Spring of 1183, when seditiou and mutiny appeared rifa, the 
commander-in-chief made Brooks his special oonfldant' 

At the close of the war, Colonel Brooks, poor in purse but rich in character, 
resumed the practice of his profession, at the same time he held the ofBce of 
major-general of militia. He was a zealous friend of tlie Federal Constitution, 
and received local offices under it, from the hands of Washington. When war 
with England was dedared in 1812, Gene;^ Brooks was appointed adjutant- 
general of Massaohuaetta, by Governor Strong; and in 1816, he succeeded tiiat 
gentleman aa chief magistrate of his natJTe State. For seven conaeeutive years 
ha performed the dnties of goTernor with dignity and fidehty ; bat declined a 
reSleotiou in 1823, and retired to private life. He continued to evince much 
interest in sodeties to -whieU he "belonged, especially tbat of the MasaaehusettS 
Medical Society, of which he was president. Admiring his abilities as a states- 
man, the Faculty of Harvard University conferred upon him the honorary degree 
ofDoctor of Laws. Governor Brooks died on the 1st of March, 1825, at the age 
of about seventy-three years. 



CHARLES OAHROLL. 

THE last aurvivoT of the glorious company of those who signed tlie Declaraljon 
of Independence, was Charles CaiToli, who, to enable the British ministers 
to identify him aa an aroh-rebel, and not mistake his cousin of the same name, 
added "of Carrollton" to his signature on that great instrument. He was of 
Irish descent," and was bom at Annapolis, in Maryland, on the SOth of Septem- 
ber, 1137. His father was a Eoman Calholie gentleman of larr>e fortune, and 
sent Charles to the Jesuits' College ai St. Omer, in France, when he was 
e^t years of age. There he remained six years, when he was transferred to 
another seminary of learning at Rheims. He was graduated at the College of 
Louis the Grande at the age of seventeen years. He then commenced the study 
of law at Eourgea, remained there a year, then went to Paris and studied until 
1757, and flnaUy completed his professional education in London. After an 
absence of twenty-two years, he returned to Maryland, inJ765, a fim'shed Echolar 
and well-brad gentleman. He found his countrymen iiFa state of high excite- 
ment on account of the Stamp Act, and at once espoused the popular cause with 
great zeaL He held a fluent and powerful pen; and aa early as 1771, Mr. Car- 
roll was known throughout the colonics as an able advocate of popular liberty. 
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In 1T73, he engaged in an anonymous newspaper discussion with tlie Beoretary 
of the colony, in whicli he opposed the aaaumed right of the British gOTecnment 
I* tax the colonies without their consent. The unknown writer was thanked 
by the Legislature, throv^h the pnhlio printe, for his noble defence of popular 
rights. When the author beoame known, he was at once regarded as the fiivorite 
of the people. 

Mr. Carroll early perceived, and fearJefisly expressed the neoessily of a resort 
to arms, and he was amoDg the most zealous advocates for the political mde- 
X>eiidence of the colonies, even before tiiat question assumed a tangible tbrm in 
the public mind. He was chosen a member of the first committee of safety, at 
Annapolis, and in 1715, took his seat in the Provincial Congress. The Mary- 
land oouvention had steadily opposed the sentiment of independence which was 
taking hold of the pubUc mind, and that fact accounts for the delay in Bending 
Mr. Carroll to the Continental CouKresa. He visited Philadelphia early in 1176, 
and Congress appointed him one of a committee, with Dr. Tranklin and Samuel 
Chase, to visit Canada on a political mission.i Soon after his return, the views 
of the Maryland convention having changed, he was elected to a seat in the 
Continental Coi^jess, too late to vote for independence, on the ith of July, hut 
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in time to affix his signature to the iiistniment on the 2d of August.' Ten day a 
ktterward. he was appointed a memtar of the Board of War, anii held that posi- 
tion daring the remainder of his service in Congrasa. He assisted in framing a 
constitution for Ms native State, in 1176, and ia ms, he left the national coun- 
dl to take a more active part in the public affairs of Ma:jlancl. He waa a mem- 
ber of the Maiyland Senate, in 1181, taidini.n88, he was elected one of the first 
Bsnatora from fiiat State in the Federal Congress. There he remained two years, 
when hs again took his seat iti hia State Senate, and retained it ibr ten consec- 
utive years. He then retired Irom public life, at tbe age of axty-four years, and 
in tiie quiet seclusion of a happy home he watched with interest tJie progress of 
hia beloved country for more than thirty yeara longer. When Adama and 
Jefferson died, in 1836, Mr. Carroll was left alone on ewth, in &e relation whidi 
he bore to hia fifty-five colleagues who aigned the Declaration of Independence. 
He lived on, six 3'ear3 longer, an object of the highest veneration ; and finally, 
on the 14th of November, 1832, his spirit passed peaoe&lly and calmly from earU), 
when tie was in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 



EBBNEZER STEVENS. 

MANY of the meritorious officers of the artilleiy service in tho War for Inde- 
pendence have not found that prominence in history which lliey deserve. 
Among those thus ovarloolted was General Stevens, who, from the earliest until 
the iiriest period of the contest, was one of the most efficient and patriotio sol- 
diers of tho time. He was bom in Boston, in 1752, and at au early age became 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the Sons of Liberty,^ He was one of 
those who "made Boston, Harbor a tea-pot,"^ in December, 1773, when feeing 
unpleasant consequences, he withdrew to Ehode Island. He went with the 
Ehode Island Army of Observation to Roxbury, under General Greene, in 1775, 
and his akill in the aitiHeiy and engineeiing department was aucb, that early in 
December of that year, Wasbmgton directed hira to raise two companies of ar- 
tillery in Masaachusetts and Bhode Island, iuid proceed to join Uontgomery in 
Mb attack on Quebec The commisaion was speedUy esecuted by the young 
soldier, and after great Migue in dragging cannons through snow and over rough 
hills, the little expedition reached Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence, and heard 
of the disastrous blow given io tho Americans, at Quebec Stevens returned to St 
John's on the Sorel, and rendered efBdent service in the Northern Department 
during 1716. He was in command of the artillery at Tieonderoga, in 1177, and 
shared in the mortifications of St. Clair's retreat before Burgoyne, in July. He 
Joined General Schuyler at Fort Edward, and was so distinguished aa the com- 
mander of the artillery in the battles which resulted in the capture of But^yne, 
that TrumbuU, in his picture of that scene, introduced Captain Stevens in a con- 

.bon, a little more Hum a foitni^lil &nciwud. 
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Bpicuoas position. Ho conticued in command of tliB artillery, at Albany, until 
the Autumn of ms, when he became attached to Golonel Iamb's regiment, in 
the New York line. He was made lieuteuant-colonel, by broret, in Aprii, 1778. 
Pot the contemplated invaelon of Canada, La Fayette adected him as the chief 
of his artillery; and early in 1781, he accompanied the Marquis into Virginia 
to oppose Arnold. Oeneral Knox, the cotnm»iiler-in-cbief of the artillery, had 
the highest confidence in his escellenco, and invested him with fn)1 powers, in 
the Autumn of 1781, to collect and forward artillery munitions for the siege of 
Yorfctown. In tlie decisire actions which resulted in tbe capture of Cornwailia 
and his army, Colonel Stevens was eminently efficient ; and in Trumbull's jiic- 
ture of that event, he is seen mounted, at the head of his regiment. From that , 
time until the close of the war, he was with Colonel Lamb at West Point and 
vicinity ; and when peace came, he commenced mercantile life In the city of 
Mew York, He accepted office iu the military corps of his adopted Slate, and 
rose to Uie ranic of major-general, commanding the division of artQ^ery of the 
State of Hew York. In 1800, he superintended the construction of the forlifi- 
cations on Governor's Island, in tiie harbor of New York. He held the office 
of major-goneralof artillery when another war with England occurred, in 1812, 
and he was called into the service of tiie TTniled Slates, in defence of the city 
of his adoption. He was senior major-general until the return of peace, in 1B15. 
For many years he was among the most distingnished merchants of the com- 
mercial metropolis, and died at the green old age of about seventy-oae yeat^ on 
tlie 3d of September, 1823. 



ISAIAH THOMAS. 

PMNTTNG, " the art preservative of all arte, " has been representeil, at aH 
times in its history, by men eminent for their in1«llectn^ greatness and 
extensive social and political influence. Philosophers, statesmen, and theolo- 
gians, of the highest order of genius, have been fellows of the craft. Eminent 
among the beat was Isaiah Thomas, the historian of the art. Be was bom in 
Boston, in 1749, and at six years of age, being the son of a poor widow, he was 
placed in charge of Zechaiiah Fowle, a ballad and pamphlet printer, to leani the 
great art After an apprentjceship of eleven years, he went to Nova Scotia, 
where he worked for a Dutch printer, awhile. There, as well as in the other 
colonies, the Stamp Act was just beginning to create much opposition to the 
fanperitd government, and young Thomas, who had been nurtured in tie Eoston 
school of politics, took a prominent part against the measure. He was threat- 
ened with arrest, but the repeal of the act lulled the storm, and in 1767, he 
returned to New England. He afterward vreut to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
■and also to Charleston, in search of employment, hot without succeEs. Disap. 
pointed and poor he returned to Boston, in 1770, and formed a buwnesa partner- 
ship with hia old master. It continued only three months, when Thomas pui^ 
chased the printmg establishment of Powle, on credit, worked industriously and 
well, and in March following he issued the first number of " TSe Massachnsdia 
Spy ;' a weekly poEtiraJ and commercial Paper ; open to all Parties, hut inSu- 
enced by None." It gave the ministerial party a great deal of iineasineES, and 
vaia efforts were made to control or destroy it.' When the British held martial 

GoYonior Hutchfi™ to order Thomaa trfore the cooudl, lo aawer. Tho told printer tetUBta com- 
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rule in Boston, in 1715, Tbomaa took his establishment to "Worcester, and foiqr- 
tsan days after the skirmishes a; Lexington and Concord, ho oummeuood tha 
pulllication of the Sjm/, there, ie continued in WoroeslBr after the war, and 
was blessed with prosperitj. He formed a, partuerahjp, in 17B8, and opened a 
printiag-house and book-store in Boston, under the firm of Thcanas and Andrews. 
They pTaated similar establirfiraenia in other places, Xa the numher of eight ; 
and in 1791, they pnblished a fine folio edition of the Bible. By industry and 
economy, Thomaa amasaed a, handsome fortune, and was an honored oitiEen of 
his adopted town. He waa one of the prinrapal fbnnders of the Antiquarian 
Sodety at Woroealer, and waa its preaident and chief patron. In 1810, he 
printed and pabliahed his Hiskry of PHniiag iii America, in two octavo voloraes, 
which has ever been a standard work on the subjeci He fived more than 
twenty yeara afterward, the Patriarch of the Press. His death occurred at 
■e^ ^... -,0(11^4111 of April, 1831, when he was eighty-two years of age. 



EUFUS KING. 



AlAtOST every young man of talent, at the commencement of the War for 
Independence, engaged in the public service, civil at military, and oiien- 
timea in both. Young men of eveiy profesaon and from every class became 
soldiers, as volunteers or levies, or took part in the public coiindls. These 
■were sdiools of the highest practical importance to those who were to be par- 
ticipants in the founding of the new republican confederation. Among llie 
worthiest and most active of these, wasKufus King, son of an eminent mercliant 
of Scarborough, Maine. He was bom in the year 1155, and received a good pre- 
paratory education under Samuel Moody, of ByGeld. He entered Harvard Collie, 
in 1113, and remained there until the students were dispersed when the American 
army gathered around Boal«n. Toung King resumed classical studies with his 
old teaiJiBr in the Autumn of 1716. He returned t« college in 1177, and was 
graduated with great reputation aa a classical scholar and expert orator. He 
studied law under Judge Parsons, at Newhuryport, after having served as dd 
to General Glover, for a short tune, in SolJivan's eiipedition against the British 
on Ehode Island, in the Summer of 1778. In 1180, he waa admitted to the 
bar, and his first effiirl, as a pleader, was as adverse counsel to his eminent law- 
tutor. It waa an effort of great power, and opened at once the high road to 
proud disUnction in hia profession. The people appreciated hia talent; and in 

1184, he was elected to a seat in the le^slature of Massachusetts. He waa 
chosen a representative of Massachusetts, in Congress, the same year ; and in 

1185, he introduced a resolution, in that body, to prohibit slavery in tiie terri- 
tories north-west of the Oliio river. In 1 187, he waa chosen a delegate to the 
Federal Convention, and there he was one of the most efficient and EealouB 
Wends of the constitution framed by that body. In the Massachusetts conven- 
tion called to consider that instrument, he nobly advocated its high claims to 
support. He soon afterward made Now Tork city his residence, for there he 
had married MissAlsop, daughter of one oftJie delegates in the first Continental 
" 233; and there was a wider field for his extraordinary mental powers. 

IS chosen a member of the State Legislature, in 1783, and in the Summer 
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of thaE year, he and General Schuyler were elected the Svst senators ja Congress, 
flrom Hew York. On the promn^aljon of the trea^ made by Jay, with the . 
British govercmeot, in 1794, there waa much exratement, and King and Hamil- 
ton warmly defended it^ in a series of papers B^ned GamiUas, all of which, ex- 
cept the first ten, were written by the former. In the Uml«d 8ta1«s Senate, he 
was one of the most brilliant of ita orators, and his influence waa eveiywhere 
potential. 

In the Spring of 1196, President "Wasliingfon appointed Mr. King minislflr 
pleiiipolentiaTy to Great Britain, where he continued to represent his eounfiy 
with great dipiity and ability during the whole of Mr. Adams' administration, 
and the first two years of Mr. Jefferson's. During his sojourn in London, he 
saccessfully adjusted many difficultiea between his own government and that of 
Qjeat Britain, and he possessed the wannest personal esteem of the first men in 
Europe. After hia return home, in 1803, he retired to his ferm, on Long Island, 
and recaained in comparattve repose until aronsed to action by the events im- 
mediately preceding the war d^ared in 1812. Vhile at the court of Great 
Britain, he had made unwearied effortB to induce that goTemraent to abandon 
its unjust and offensive system of impressing seamen into the naval service, and 
he took aa active part in public ^Hiira during the first year of flie war. He waa 
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elected to 1he Ucited States Senate, for sis years, in 1813, and in 1820, he waa 
reelected for the aanio length of IJme. Hoping to be useful to his country in the 
adjustment of some tbteiga relations, Mr. King accepted the appointment, of 
minister to Great Britain, ftom Mt. Adams, in 1825, and toolc up his residence 
in London. Severe iltoesa during Hie voyage disabled him for active dutiea, and 
after being absent ahout a year, he returned home. Hia healtli gradually failed, 
and on the 39th of April, 1831, lie died at bis seat, sear Jamaica, Long Island, 
at ibe age of seventy-two years. 



HENRY LEE. 

rj right arm of tlie Southern army, tuider General Greene, was the legion 
of lieutenant-colonel Henry Lee, and its commander was one of the most 
nseful ofBeera tliroi^hout the war. He was horn in Virginia, on the 29th of 
jMiuacy, 1156. His early education was inWosted to a private tutor under hia 
Ikther'a roo^ and Mb collegiate studies were at Princeton, under the gaidance 
of the patriolio Dr. "Witherspoon. There he was gradualed in 1774 ; and two 
years afterward, when only twenty years, of age, he was appointed, on the nom- 
matiouof Patrick Henry, to the command of ooe of the six companies of cayaJry 
rased by his native State for the Continental service. These were at firet under 
the general command of the accompUshed Colonel Theodoric Bland.' In 1111, 
Lee's corps was placed under Oie imroediaia command of Washington, und it 
soon acquired a high character for discipline and bravejy. Its leader was pro- 
moted to major, with the commanci of a separate corps of cavalry; and with 
this legion he performed many daring exploits. In July, 1719, he captured a 
British fort, at Paulus'a Hook (now Jersey City), for which Congress gave him 
, thanks and a gold medaL He was at Tappan when Andrfi was tried and con- 
demned, in the Autumn of 1780; and frotn his corps Washington selected the 
biave Sei^;eant Ohampe to attempt the seizure of Arnold, in New York, so as 
to punish the really guilty, and let the involuntary spy go free.' 

Lee was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, in November, 1)81), and early in 1T81, 
he jomed the army under Greene, in the Carolinas. In connection widi Karion, 
and other Southern pa^isMis, he performed efBdent service for many months, in 
Hie region of the Santee and its tributaries. He was active in Greene's tbmous 
retreat before Comwallis, from the Tadfcin to the Th^nia shores of the Dan, 
and in the battles at Gmlford, Augusta, Kinety-Sii, and Eutaw Springs, the 
eervioes of his legion were of vast importance, for Lee was always in the front 
of success as wefl as of danger. Soon after flie latter battle, he left the field, 
retnrned to Vii^nia, and married a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee, of Stratfbcd, 
He bore to civil life the assurance of his Southern commander, that hia aeryicea 
had been greater than those of any one man attached to the army. 

Mr. Lee resided with his father-in-law, and in llBG, was elected to a seat in 
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the Continental Ooagress, where he served liis constituency faitlifiiUy until tba 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. In 1791, he succeeded Beverly Randolph 
as governor of Vic^oia, aiid held thai; ofBoe three consecutive jeaiB. When, in 
1794, resistanoe to excise laws was made in Western Pennsylvania, and the 
speck of civil war, known as Tlie Whiskqi InsurrecHoii, appeared, Washington, 
appointed Governor Lee to the command of tlie troops sent to quell the rebellion. 
He performed his duty well, but made many bitter enemies among the con- 
temners of the law. In 1199, he was a member of the Federal Congress, and 
was chosen by tha,t body to pronounce a funend oration, on tlio death of Wash- 
ington, in the hall of the House of ICepreaentatives. He retired to private life, 
ia 1801, aud for many years was much annoyed by pecuniary embarraaameuts. 
It was while restrained within the Umitaof Spottsylvaniacounty, byhis creditors, 
in 1809, tlrnt he wrote his interesting ifamnirso/ifts Warm the S(ml!ieml)ep<:irt- 
meat of the Untied Slales. He was active in attempts to quell a political mob, 
in Baltimore, in 1814, and was so severely wounded, that he never recovered. 
Towards the close of 1817, he went to the West Indies, for his health, but found 
no sensible relief. On his return the following Spring, he stopped to visit a, 
dai^hter of General Greene, on Cumberland Island, on. tho coast of Geor^a, 
and tliere he expired on the 25th of March, ISIS, at the age of sixty-two, years. 



JOHN RUTLEDGE. 

LIKE Governor TrambuU in New England, John Rutledge was the aoul of 
patriotic activity in South Carolina, during the darlscat period of the Revo- 
lution, wheHier in civil authority or as general director of military movements. 
He was a native of Ireland, and came to America with his &ther, Doctor John 
Rutledge, in 1735, After receiving the best education that coiild be obtmned 
in CharWrton, he went to London, and prepared lor the prolession of the law, at 
the Temple.' In 1761, he returned to Charleston, became an active and highly 
esteemBd member of his profesaon, and stood shoulder to shoulder with Gadsden, 
laurons, and others, in defence of popular rights. He was chosen one of the 
representaljves of his adopted State, in the first Continental Congress, with his' 
brother, Edward, as one of his colleaguBS. When, in the Spring of 1776, the 
civil government of South Carolina was revised, and a temporary State Consti- 
tution was i^amed, Rutledge was appointed proMdent of the State, and com- 
mander-in-chief of its mihtary. Under hisefflcient administration, Charleston 
was prepared lor the attack made in June, by Clinton and Parker, and the enemy 
was repulsed. His patriotism was never doubted, yet, lifce many others of tlie 
aristocracy, he had not entire faith in the wisdom and integrity of the people. 
When, therefore, in. 1778, a permanent consKtution for South Carohna waa 
adopted, he refused his assent, because he thought it lJ» democratic His prtjjn- 
dice yielded, however, and in 1779, he was chosen governor under il, and was 
invested with temporary dictatorial powers by the legislature. He took the 
field at the head of the militia, and managed hoth civil and military affairs willi 
greatskillandenergy, until aftertho fall of Charleston, in 1780.2 When Greene, 
aided by the southern partisan leaders, drove the British from tie interior, to 

eaUed, iMoaaiD t hey ftnoerly beloiifed to Ibe Kd^hlfl TemplorB. Tbey aie de^lgniitEd as Ibe Inner 
Tem^.lHTWBE^tliutODSliiindRdY^Si^H^. " ° ^'"' '^' "■"="" ' • 

a. XJbsrienan wu bnlwed In the S^e of 17m, liT b ODiDblned land mi naval force, -anier OeneisI 
Sir HeniT OUnton aud Adridnl Arlmlhnot. -TL was defended brLlDcolii, wtUl a I^«blfin>rcQ,foriKarly 
tbreeniDnilii. 0D<lieI2tbarilBf,liai),ItwuiaRHidendti>iheBiltbli. 
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the sea-board, in 17S1, Rutledge convened a l^ialatire assembly at Jaokaon- 
borough, and thoroiighly re-established lavil government. After the war ho 
was made judge of the Court of Chancery. He was a member of the convention 
that framed the constitution of the United States; and in 1189, was elevated to 
the bench of the Snpremo Court of the Eepubhc, aa associate justice. He was 
appointed cbief justice of South Carolina, in 1791 ; and in 1796, he was called 
to the duties of chief justice of the United States. In every ofEoial station ha 
displayed equal energy and sterling integrity; and while yet bearing the robea 
of flie highest judidal office in the Republic, be was summoned from earth. His 
death occurred ia July, 1800, when he was about seventy years of age. 



JOHN LANCDON. 

YOITR head will be a button for a, gallows rope," said Secretary Atkinson to 
young John Langdon, toward the close of 1774, after he and others, 
among whom was the future Qeneral Sullivan, had seized the fort at Portsmouth, 
and carried off a hundred barrels of powder, and a quantity of small arms, before 
Governor "Wentworth even suspected such a daring enterprise.' That bravo 
hero and future statesman was bom in the town of Portsmouth, How Hamp- 
aWre, in 1740. He was educated at a public grammar school, prepared hiins^ 
for mercantile life, and prosecuted business upon tiie sea until the gi'eat ocean 
irf public feeling began to be agitated by the tempest of the Revolution. Then 
he espoused the republican cause, andbisfirst overt act of rebelhon and treason 
' was the seizure of tiie powder and arms, above alluded to. In January, 1775, 
he was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress. There he remaned 
until 1778, when alBurs in his own State demanded iiis presence there. He also 
served as a volunteer ia some miUtary expeditions. In 1777, he was Speaker 
of the Hew Hampsliire Assembly ; and when Eui^oyne was approaciiing the 
Hudson with his invading army, and the whole North and East were in com- 
motion, Langdon oliered to loan the State three thousand hard dollars, and tho 
avails of bis alver plate and some "West India goods, to equip men for the army 
under Gates, remarking that if the American cause shoidd triumph, he would 
get bis pay, if not, his property would be of no value to him. He did more, for, 
irith raMiy members of tlia Hew Hampshire legislature, he served as a volunlfier 
in the battles at Saratoga, which resulted hi tho capture of Bui^yne. Mr. 
Langdon was president of the New Hampshire convention that framed the State 
Constitution, in 1779 ; and the same year he was nppoioted Continental agent 
to contract for buildii^ some ships for the service of Congress- He was again 
elected to a seat in Congress, in 1783, and in March, 1785, he was chosen diief 
iua^strate of his native State. He represented New Hampshire (with Nicholas 
Q-ilman) in the convenljon which framed the Federal Constituijon, was its seal- 
OUB supporter, and ^er serving another term as governor, or president of ha 
State, was chosen to a seat in fiie United States Senate, where he served about 
ten years. He was afterward an active member of the State Le^slature, and 
was governor of the State almost four years. He retired into private life, in 
1812, whithet he carried the most profound respect of his countrymen. TTiat 
venerable patriot died at his birth-place, on the 18th of September, 1819, at the 
^;e of seventy-eight years. 
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ROBERT FULTON. 

THE genius of Fulton was of no ordinaiy mold. It b^an to unfold in leaa 
than ten years after his birth, which occurred at Little Britiun, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1765. His parents were indnslrious and Tirtuoua 
natives of Ireland, in easy but not afSuent cireumstances, and Protestants in 
religious faith. His early education was meagre, bat application in after life 
Bupplied all deficiencies. At the a^ of seventeen years he was painting land- 
scapes and portraits in Philadelphia, ai}d educating his mechanical faculties by 
observations in tlie workshops of that capitol. Pleased with his love of arti hia 
friends sent him to London, at the age of twenty-one years, to receive instruc- 
tion in paintmg, &om the eminent Benjamin West. 'He formed one of that 
artist's femily for several years; and then, for a season, he resided in Devon- 
Bliire,3nd enjoyed the society of the Duke of Bridgewater and Earl of Stanhope,' 
whose tastes for mechanics developed and enoonrsged those of Fulton. 

Internal navigation by canals, and improvements in raachinery, now engrossed 
Ms attention, and having heard of Fitch's experiments in the application of 
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steam to the propulsion of boata, a new and glorious vision filled his mind with 
ila aplendors, lie abaudoned the profeeaiou of a painter, and hocams a oiyil 
engineor. In the Suininer of ]?97, he entered the family trf" Joel Barlow, in 
Paris, and there, for aeven years, he assiduously pursued the study of the nat. 
Ural siaences and of modern langiiages. There he became ooquainted with the 
weaJtliy end influential Robert E. Livingston. That gentleman Sred the seal 
of Fulton, by representing the immense advantages to be derived from the us« 
of steam in navigating the inland waters of the Dnited States. Wealth, talent, 
and genius joined hands, and Pulton and Livii^ton navigated the Seine, by a 
steam-boat, in ISOii. They came to America and in 1BI)7, the steamer Oler- 
Mioni, Fulton's especiment boat, made a voyage from New York to Albany, ona 
hundred and fifty miles, in thuty-six hours, against' wind and lidol His triumph 
■WHS complete and his fame waa seoured. 

Fulton reoeived bis first patent in 1809, and Gw several years he was engage^ 
in the perfection of steam-boat maehineiy, and in the improvement and con- 
struction of submarine explosive machines, called Torpedoes, to be used for blow, 
ing up vessels of war. He was successful in the eonstmotion of submarine 
batteries; and his great heart was de%hted, in 1814, by the appropciation by 
Congress of three hundred and twenty fliousaud dollars, for the construction of 
a steam ship-of-war, under his directions. The Fidfon waa launched in July of 
ttiat year; and he who saw in her another triumph of his own genius and skill, 
was marching onward in the pathway of renown to great emoluments, when he. 
waa suddenly laid in the grave. He died on the 24th of February, 1815, at th* 
age of fifty yeara. Sis steam-boats were then afioat on the Hndson, aid the 
honor of first crossing the ocean by steam power waa just within hia grasp, for 
he was building a vessel, designed for a voyage to St. Petershui^, in Eussia. 



HUGH "WILLIAMSON. 

ONE of the most distinguished of the adopted sons of NortJi Camhm both for 
lus intellectual acquirements, and his varied public servicta. was Hugh 
■Williamson, a native of Nottingham, Pennsylvania, where he was bom on the 
Sth of December, 1735, the eldest of ten children. He was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he waa graduated in IIBT, and then prepared 
himself for the gospel ministry. He was licensed to preach, but ill health com- 
pelled him to abandon that vocation, and in 1T60, he waa appoint d P f so 
of Mathematics, in the institution where he waa educated. He d lua 

professorship in 17fi4, and went to Edinbui^h to study the science f mcdi ne. 
He pursued the same studies, for awhile, at Htrecht; and in 1172 1 turned 
to Philadelphia, and commenced the successful practice of his p f ai H 
took much interest in the subject of popular education, and near th 1 f 
1JT3, he sailed from Boston for England, with Dr. Ewing, to sol t d f n 
academy at Newark, in Delaware. The vessel in which they sa 1 d yd 

the first intelligence to Europe of the destruction of tea in Boston H b A 
Dr. ■Williamson saw the occurrence, he was summoned before the PCI, 
in February, 1774, to give information on the subjcctL He gave a 1 d ceo nt 
of the publio feeling in America, and assured the Council that a p ta n 
enlbrcing parliamentary measures offensive to the eolonisla, wo Id suit m 
civil war. Soon after ■Uiis he went to Holland and the Low Cou f ", d e- 
mained on the Continent until intelligence of the Declaratjon of I d p d 
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by the Continental Congreas reached him, when he sailed for Ainetica. Off the 
capes of the Delaware the vessel was captured by a British crniser, but Dr. Wil- 
liamson escaped in an open boat, with some important ds^patchcs. 

In 1177, Dr, Williamson went to Charleston, and with a younger brother 
engaged in mercantile speoulationa. To avoid capture, he ordered his vessel, 
wMch be had laden with merchandise for Baltimore, to proceed to Edentoc, 
Horth Carolina, where he disposed of the cai^, and settled as a practising 
physician. The ibllowlng year, ho served as surgeon under Colonel Richard 
Caswell, and waa at the head of the medical staff of that ofScor in the disastrous 
battle at Camden, in August^ 1780. He was permitted to attend his woauded 
coantrymen within the British lines, and was instrumental in relieving much 
suffering. He resumed bis proffession, at Edenton, when peace was promised; 
and in l'I82, he represented Uiat district in the Horth Carolina legislature. He 
was elected to Congress, m 1784, where he ropr<ffiented hia adopted State for 
three years; and in 1787, he was a member of the convention that ihuaed the 
Federal Oonatitutioa. That inskmnent was not regarded wilh Ewor, in North 
Carolina, and because of his zealous advocacy of it. Dr. Williamson lost much 
of his popnlarity, for awhile. The cloud soon passed away, and from 1790 until 
1792, he repreaented the Edenton district in the Federid Congress. Ho then 
retired to private life, and devoted himself to literary pursuits, makii^ the city 
of New York, (wh'ei'e he married his wife in 1780), his place of residence. Hia 
most Important production was a History of Narlh Carolina, in two volumes, 
pubUshedin 1812. Two years afterward, he was associated with Dewitt Clinton. 
in eslablishii^ ihe Ijterary and Ptaosopliieal Society of JHew Tork; aud he 
was active in social life until the last Dr. Williamson died suddenly, while 
taking an evening ride, on the 22d of May, 1319, at the age of eighty-four 



RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 

IN September, 1759, tlie accomplished General Wolfe perished in the arms of 
victory on the Plains of Abraham, at Quebec, at the early age of thirty-two 
years. Near him, when he fell, was a handsome young soldier, ten years his 
junior, who, a little more than ^teen years later, was lie commanding general 
in a ^ege of the same city, and also perished in the midst of his troops. That 
young soldier was Richard Mont^raery, who was born in the norUi of Ireland, in 
1136, and entered the British army at the age of twenty years. After the con- 
quest of Canada, he was in the campaign against Havana, under Greneral Lyman ; 
and at the peace in 1763, he took up his residence in New York. He finally left 
his regimenl, returned to England, and made unsuccessful attempts to purchase 
a m^'ority. He sold his commission in 1772, came to America, and puiijhaaed a 
beautiful estate on the Hudson, in Dutchess county. New Tork. He soon after- 
ward married a daughter of Robert Livingston. It was a happy union, but 
those dreams of long years of domestic peace were soon disturbed by tiie gather- 
ing tempest of the Revolution. Montgomery, with al! the ardor of the people 
of his buUi-land, espoused the patriot cause, joined the army mider General 
Schuyler, destined for the invasion of Canada, and was second in command, in 
the Autumn of 1776, bearing the commission of a brigadier. Illness of the chief 
devolved the whole duty of leadership upon Montgomery, and he went on suc- 
cessfully unldl St. John, Chambly, and Montreal, were in his power. Congress 
gave him the commission of major-general, and amid the snows of December, he 
pressed forward to join Arnold in aa assault upon Quebec. Tor three weeks ha 
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be^eged that city; ami eaily on the mornmg of tho 31st of December, whila 
snow waa fast f^lUag, an attempt was mads to talco the town by atom. Mont- 
gomery was tilled wMle leading a division along tiie shores of the St. Lawrence, 
beneath the precipitous Cape Diamond. Arnold waa also wounded at anotiier 
point of Ettaek, and the great object of Uie expedition Eiiled. For forty yeai's 
tha rera^QS of Montgomery rested within the walls ef Quebao. At the request 
of his widow, in 1818, they were disinteiTed, conTOjed to New York, and placed 
beneath a moral monument^ erected by order of Congress, on the external wall 
of the front of SL Paal's church, in that city. Millions of people, passing along 
Broadway, have looked upon that monument, the memorial of one whose praises 
were spoken in Parliament by the great Chatham and Burke, and of whom Lord 
North said, " Gureo on his virtues ; they have raidono his country." He waa in 
the fortieth year of his ago when ho fell.' 



JOSEPH BKANT. 

THATK5DAKE0EA, one of the most renowned of the warriors of the Six 
Nations of Indiiuis in the State of New York, was a Mohawk of the pure 
native blood. His father wsa aa Onondaga chiet; and Thayendanegea (which 
signifiea a Jutujfe ofiMeks, or stmglh\ was born on the tanks of the Ohio, in 
1T42. There his father died, and his mother retui'ned to the Mobawk Valley 
with her two children — this son, and a sister who became a concubine of Sr 
■William Johnson. She married a Mohawk, whom the white people called Earent, 
which, in abbreviation, was pronounced Brant. Sir William Johnson placed the 
boy in Dr. Wheelook's school, at Lebanon, in Connecticut, where he was named 
Joseph, and was educated for the Christian •ministry amor^ his own people. Sir 
Williara employed him aa aecretary and agent in public a&irs, with the Indians, 
and his mismonary labors never extended mudi beyond the services of an in- 
terpreter tbr Mr. Kirkland and others. He was much employed in that busmesa 
from 1162 to 1166. Under the stroi^ier influence of Johnson and his amily. 
Brant resisted the importunities of Mr. Kh'kland to remain neutral when the 
war of the Eevolution approached, and he t«ok an active part with the British 
and Tories. In 1775, he left the Mohawk Valley, went to Canada, and finely 
to England, where he attracted great attention, and found free access to the 
nobihty. The Earl of Warwick caused Romney, the eminent painter, to make 
a portrait of him, for his collection, from whidi the prints of the great chief 
have been made. Throughout the Revolution, he was engaged in predatoiy 
warfere, chiefly on the border settlements of New York and Pennsylvania, with 
the Johnsons and Butlers ; and he was generally known aa Captain Brant, thongh 
he held a colonel's commission, ftom the king. Brant again visited England, in 
1783, to make arrangementa for the benefit of tha Mohawks, who had left their 
ancient country, and had settled on the Grand River, west of Lake Ontario, in 
Upper Canada, The territory given them by the government embraced six 
miles on both sides of the river from its mouth to its aource. There Brant was 
the head of the nation until hia death. He translated a part of the Kew Teata- 
ment into the Mohawk langu^e, and labored much for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of hia ruined people. There he died on the 24th of November, 
1801, at theageof sisty-flve years. One of hisaonawaa a British officer on tho 
Hiagara frontier, in the war of 1812 ; and a daughter married W. J. Kerr, Esq., 
ofNiagara,inl324. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 

EVERT Anierioan reader is familiar with the name and the bold, clerkly sig- 
nature of the president ofthe Continental Congress, in IJje.' "With a hand 
as firm as his heart, he afBxed that signature to the Declaration of Independence, 
Baylug, "The Britiah mmistry can read that name without spectacles; let them 
double their reward."^ He was bom at Braintree, Massachnsetta, in ITSl, and 
at an early age was left to the care of a paternal uncle, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, who cherished his future heir with great sfifeetion. At a proper age, 
John was placed in Harvard College, where he was graduated in llSi, when 
only seventeen years old. He then entered bis unoie's counting-room as iderk ; 
and such was his integrity and capacity, that in 1161, he was sent to England 
on a business mission. There he saw the coronation of George the Third, and 
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became acquainted witli Eome of tho leadiag men in London. When he was 
twenty-six years of age, his undo died, and left liim a, ^sTge fortune — the largest 
in Hew Englaad — anS ho became not only one of the most eminent of the Boston 
msrchaute, but a leader in the beat mciBty of MassachUEHtts. Fond of popolarit)' 
and the eioitemeata of public life, he entered (he arona of politics, and became 
a leader of the republican party in New England. He represented Boston in 
the (Jeneral Assembly, in IIGS, and was much esteemed by those noble col- 
lei^es, OUs, Cushing, and the Adamsc% lie stood slioolder to shoulder with 
those patriots inrosiEtance to the obnoxious measures of parliament:, which suc- 
ceeded the Stamp Act;' and one ef the earliest of the papular outbreaks in 
IkffiWn was in consequence of the seizureof oneof Mr. Hanooclt's vessels by the 
oEfieerBof the customs.* He was an abettor of the tea-riot, in 1773; and in 
March fblJowing, he boldly delivered the annual oration, in commemoration of 
the "Boston massacre.''^ The same year he was chosen president of the 
Provincial Congress of Massaehusetts, and alsp a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, whidi convened in Philadelphia, in September. He was 
a member of that body the following year, and on the resignation of its 
president, Peyton Randolph, Mr. Hancock was chosen to fill that exalted seat. 
He performed his arduous duties with dignity and fidelity; and when, in 
July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was adapted, it was Bent forth to 
the world with the names of only President Haucoii and Seoretjiry Thomson 
attached.' 

Mr. Hancock's health became impaired, in ll'll, by the ravages of gout, a 
disease hereditai? in the femily, and ho resigned his seat in Congress, mid re- 
turned home, with a hope and desire for happiness in the rei»se of domestic 
life.' But ins fellow-citizens soon soujjit his aid in tlie preparation of a constitu- 
tion for the now republican State of Massachusetts. He aissisted them with 
cheerfulness, and he was honored by an election to the chief raj^straey of 
the commonwoaltli under its new organization. Ho hold the ofSee five con- 
secutive yeaiS, and thou declined a reelection. In 1787, he was agiun elected 
governor, and held that position, by the annual choice of tlie people, until his 
death, which occurred on the 8th of October, 1793, at the age of flily-sit years. 
'From the first appearance of Mr. Hancock in public life, ontU his death, a period 
of about thirty years, no man was more popular in New England. He did not 
possess extraordinary talent, but was endowed witli great tact, a clear percep- 
tion of human character and the secret of its control, and made a liberal and 
judicious use of his large fortune in acts of benevolence, and for public good. 
He was beloved by all Ida cotemporaries for his courtesy and kindness of hearl, 
and his enemies were only those who foolishly allowed political diflbrences 'to 
engender ill-will in then; own hearts. 
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THE doacendaiita of the Huguenots, or French Protestant refugoea, who fled 
to America I^Dward the cloaa of the seventeenth centuiy, were all ^tbfial 
to the principlte of iheir anoestora when the War for Independence was kindling, 
and almost to a man were found on the side of the repubUcaus. Of these, 
Henrj Laurens, of South Caroling was one of the most active and uncompromta- 
ing patricrta of that period. He was bom in Charleston, in 1724, beoame a sqo- 
cesrful merchant, and in 1770, retired from businesa with a large fbrtune. Ha 
had already takcu part in the political moremenls in Ihe province, and when he 
went to England, in IJll, for tha pleasure of change, he there heartily espoused 
the patriot cause, in the disputes then growing warmer and warmer. He even 
Justifled the people of Boston, in tlie deBtruction of tiie tea, in 1773, tbr he per- 
sisted in regajiling it in ita political aspect only ; and in the Briijsli metropolis 
ha was looked upon as a rebel, though he had not yet committed an overt act 
of rebellion. Mr. Laurens returned to Charleston, in 17*74, and presided over 
the first Pcorinoial Oongreas; held in that cHy in Jannary, 1775. When the 
Coogf Bsa appointed a council of safety to act io its etead, Mr. Laurens was chosen, 
preslilent of tJiat body. It was on office equivalent to that of governor, and 
conseiinently ha may be r^arded as the first republican chief magistrate of 
South Carolina. When a teniporm'y constitution for the new State was fi'amed 
in 1J76, he was made vice-president under it; ajid the following year he waa 
elected to a seat in the Continental Congresa. He was chosen its president, in 
Kovemher, 1777, but rescued the office in December, 1778. In 1779, Congress 
appointed him minister plenipotentiary to Holland, to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with that power, but he did not sail for Europe until the Summer of 1780. 
Tha vessel that conveyed him waa captured by a BritiBh frigate. Mr. Laurens 
cast hia papers mt» the sea, but as they did not ^nk immediately, they were 
recovered, and disclosed the fact that Holland had already been in secret nego- 
tiation with tha revolted colonies. That discovery led to a declaration of vrar 
by Great Britain, against Holland. Laurens was taken to London, and imprisoned 
in the Tower about fourteen months, under a chaise of h^h treason. For some 
time he was not allowed the solace of conversation, books, pen, ink, paper, or 
the receipt of letters. That rigor was abated, yet his confinement made terrible 
inroads upon hia constitution. At length pubKc sentiment expressed its dis- 
pleasure beeanee of his treatment, and the mmistiy, fearing retaliation on the 
part of the Americans, desired an excuse to release him. One of his friends waa 
instructed to say, that he should be pardoned, if he would write a note to Lord 
North, and express hia sorrow for what he had done. "PardonI" exciaimed 
laurcQs indignantly. "I have done nothing to requu^ a pardon, and I will 
never subscribe to my own infomy and the di^onor of my children." He could 
never be induced to make the least coneessiona; and finally, when public clamor 
for his release became too vehement to be longer disregarded, tie ministry had 
him admitted to bail' on seom'ity procured by themselves, and he was discharged 
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before the allotted time of trial. Lord Shelburne was then premier, and he 
soliwted Mr. Laurens to rera^n in Kurope, and ssslst in the pending negotiationa 
for peace. Laurena complied; and. in November, 1782, he signed the prelimin- 
ary treaty between the United States and Great Britain. Soon after that eyent, 
he returned home, suffering much from the effects of his rigorous confinement. 
Hia conatitution waa shattered beyond teoovery, and he steadily refused the 
honors of olfieial station frequently offered him by hia grateful eountrjinen. Hia 
health graduaJly filled, and on the 8th of Decembef, 1792, he expired, when 
almost siity-nlne years of age. The follomt^ remarkable injunction, expressed 
in hia Will, waa literajly complied with: "I solemnly enjoin it on my son, aa an 
indispensable duty, that aa soon as he conveniently can after my deceaao, he 
cause my body to be wrapped in twelve yards of tow-doth, and burnt until it 
be oitirely consumed, and then, collecting my bones, deposit them wherever he 
ho may think proper." 



JAMES OTIS, 

" ATIS waa a flame of fire. With a promptitude of elassical allusions, a doptli 
V/ of research, a rapid aummajy of historical events and dates, a profusion 
of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his eyes into futurity, and e, rapid tor- 
rent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American Inde- 
pendence was then and there born." Sneli was the expressed eaMmate of the 
power and influence of Jamea Otis, by John Adams, when writing of that early 
patriot's great speech against Writs of Assisiance,' before the General Court of 
Massachusetts. He waa tho son of Colonel Jamea Otis, of Sarnstable, and was 
born there on the 5th of February, 1725. He was educated at Harvard College, 
where he was graduated in 1743, Choosing the law Ibr a profession, he studied 
it under the eminent Jeremy Gridley, and commenced its practice at PlymouHi 
when he was twenty-one years of age. Two years afterward, he went to Boston 
to reside, where bis talent and integrity soon raised him to a Iront rank in his 
profession. It was in 1761 that he Tnade the powerful speech above alluded to, 
on which occasion he was opposed by his law-tutor, Mr. Gridley, then attorney- 
general of the provmce. " Every man of an immense crowded assembly," wrote 
John Adama, "appeared to go away, as I did, ready to take up aina agiunst 
Writs of AsaLstanco." The following year Mr. Otis waa elected to a seat in the 
Maaaschuaetts General Assembly, and he became the head and front of opposi- 
tion to ^^[I'esdve ministerial measures, in N'ew England. In the Colonial Con- 
gress of dSagates at New York, in 1765, gathered inconsequence of tlie passage 
of the Stamp Act, Mr. Otis was an effidont member; and the same year he 
wrote and published, in pamphlet form, a powerful vindication of the rights of 
the colonlea. It was re-publlshed in Landop, and awakened the ire of ministers 
to such a degree that they threatened the aothor with arrest on a chaj^ of 
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aedition. For several years, Mr. Otis held the oSire of ludge sih ocate. Becom- 
ing disgusted witb Iho oontinuaUy developing gr vernment sdieinca to enslave 
the colonics, he determined to diaiolve all personal lounection with the erovm 
party, and resigned that lucratiTe ofBce, in iThT 

Mr. Otis was sometimes unnecessarily caustit m Iha nse of h s tongue and 
pen. In the Summer of 1169, he puhlished some OLVcre Btnctiir^ upon the 
conduct of Uie cominiasioners of customs, and early m SeftembLr he had a per- 
sonal affray with one of them, named Robinson, and olhers. Robmson struck 
Olis a severe hlow on the head, with a bludgeon, from the effects of which he 
never recovered. His brain was injured and his reason was dethroned. A jury, 
in a civil suit against the rutfian,'awarded a verdict of ten thousand dollars, 
damages. Otis had lucid intenrals, and during one of them, he magnanimously 
forgave his destroyer when he craved the Ijoon, and generously rwused bi re- 
ceive a dolliu" of the sum awarded to him. For many yeara afterward the patriot 
lived on, with his great intellect in ruins, a, compwatively useless man and ^ 
deep grief to hiia relatives.' Hone loved him more devotedly, or grieved more 
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Tiitterly, than hia gifted sister, Mercy Warren, and to her hand and voice hia 
occasionally turbulent apirit lent a quick and willing obedience. Whon, at 
timoa, ttie cloud was lifted from his reason, he tallied calmly of death, and often 
expressed a desire to dio l)y a stroke of lightning. His wiei waa gratified. On 
the 23d of May, 1783, he stood leaning on his cane, in the door of a friend's 
house at Andover, watching the sublime Bpectaelo cf a hovering thunder-doud, 
when suddouly a bolt leaped from it like a swift messenger from God to his spirit, 
and kiDed him instantly.' 

Ali through the great struggle for independence, to which his eloquence had 
excited his coimirymen, James Otis waa like a blasted pine on the mountains- 
like a stranded wreck in the midst of the billows. It was Just as the sanlight 
of peace burst upon his disenlhrallad country, that his spirit departed for the 
Tecdm of unclouded intelligence. 



JAMES CRAIIi. 

OF the family physician of the great "Waahingtor, and the companion-in-arms 
of that beloved Leader in his earlier military career, there ace hut few rec- 
ords left, and those cluster like parasites around the huge proportions of the 
biography of the Father of his country. Dr. CraJkwas a, native of Scotland, and 
settled in Virginia while yet quite a youth. He accompanied lieutenant-colonel 
■Washington in his expedition against the Frendi end Indians in Western Penn- 
sylvania, in 1154, and was a sui^eoii in one of the provincial corps, under Brad- 
docit, the Ibllowii^ year. He dressed that officer's latal wotmds on Uie night 
of the battle of the Mouongahela, and stood by Colonel Waahrngton when he 
read the impree^ve funeral service of the Church of England, orer the body of 
the fallen commander. Fifteen years afterward, whUe Dr. Cr^k was exploring 
some wild lands near the mouth of the Great Kehhawa, he met a venerable 
chie^ who SMd, that in the battle when Braddock was killed, he fired his rifle 
at Washington fifteen times, but could not hit him I Hia young warriors did 
the aame, with a like result, taid ^1 believed that the Great Spirit specially pro- 
tected the young hero. 

Dr. Craik served in his profssaional capacity during portions of the War for 
Independence ; and at the si^e of Yorktowa, he was director-general of the 
hospital there. He accompanied Washington to the death-bed aide of Mr. Custis 
— one of the children of Mrs. Washington ; and at the close of the war, he settled 
near Mount Temon, by invitation of (he Chie^ and became hia family physi- 
cian. When the. good Patriot was suddenly prostrated by the disease which 
terminated hia litfe, a servant waa diapatohed, in great hasle, for Dr. Crak. With 
all the attention of a dear friend, and the skill of a good physician, he watched 
hia noble patient until the last. He lived to take an interest in another war for 
independence, but died in the midst of its tumult. It was on the Gth day of 
February, 1814, when the spuit ofthe family plijsician of Washington left earth 
for the world of light and immortality. He was then in the eighty-fourth year 
of his ago. 
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TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

' Thnuch Salem ncUI. irlthont dalBj, 
Hualied o'er ■ hMge, In inB ilglit 
OF HVBnL Yauk«u wined tut Asht; 

And rooiu] 90 w«1] their pi^tjeolit^lTe, 
Thai ever; aodI ^L back aUve.'^ 

THUS wrote Tnimbnll, in bis McFingal,' concerning ao ©vent at Marbleheact, 
in Massachusetts, in which Colonel Timothy Pickering, one of the most 
useful of the military anil civil ofBcera of the Repablic m its earlier days, waa 
chief actor. Pickering was a native of the ancient town of Salem, in Bssei 
county, Maasaohuaetts, where he waa bom on the IJth of July, 1745. He en- 
tered Harvard College, as a student, at the age of fourteen years, and was grad- 
imted ei nineteen, with the usual college honors. He studied law, and entered 
upon its practice at the moment when the tempest of popukw indignation, raised 
by the Stamp Act, was sweeping over the land. Ho entered the arena of polit- 
ical disouaeion, and was at once the avowed champion of popular freedom. Por 
several years he was register of Salem, and coionol of the Essex militia ; and 
when, in ITlt, the people of SiJem resolved to address General G^e on the 
subject of the Boston Port-Bill, Colonel Pickering was chosen to prepare it, and 
present it in person to the governor.' A few months afterward, he had the 
honor of making the first resistance to the invasion of the province by Britisb. 
troops. He was infonned that a body of them had landed at Marblehead, fbr 
the purpose of marching through Salem to seize some American stores in tha 
interior. It waa Sunday, the 25th of February, Itte. The nuoisters of the 
churches dismissed their congregations. The men gathered at the coll of Colonel 
Pickering, and when the invSiera approached the Salem drawbridge, these 
minule-men boldly confronted them. Perceiving prudence tfl be the better part 
of valor, the Sriljsh marched hack to M^blehead, and returned to Boston. This 
was the event allnded to by the poet. 

Early in the Spring of 17J5, Colonel Pickering was chosen judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, of Essex ; and when, on the 19th of April, intelligence of the 
skirmish at Lexington reached him, he hastened, at the head of his reghnent, to 
intercept the invaders. After that he exercised the duties of his Judgeship, until 
the Autumn of me, when, at the head of seven hundred Essex men, he joined 
the army under Washington, near Few York, and was with him in his memorablo 
retreat across the Jerseys, toward the close of that year. He continued with 
the chief until the Winter of l'!'l7-'8, when he was appointed, by Congress, a 
member of the Board of War. In the battles at Brandywine and Germantown, 
he had acted aa adjutant-genera), and bis militiuy skill and experience, com- 
mended him highly to his commander and the national council. In 1780, he 
succeeded General Greene in the important office of quartermaster-general. Ha 
performed the duties of that office efficiently until the close of the war, and then 
he made Philadelphia his residence. DifBoulties soon afterward occurred among 
the Connecticut and Pennsylvania people, in the Wyoming Talley, and Mr. 
Pickering was appointed by his adopted State, to attempt a settlement of the 

1. HnHketellor JohnTrnmbDlU.aapmt. 

% Foe IhaparpoBeoTpilDiBldDcae people afBosEon ror'thadcBlincLlonof tbecwisoMof Jefl,ln ITjSt 
parUKOeub deonsd tfui tfaeporf of t^l rAty Bhould 1)e cIoBed— Ib^t no vf^els Ehould bnler or tleai 
Jharo, and fiut tlie Oaitom Honae and otlior pobUo otBcBi Eboold be removefl lo Sulam, Ths eat look 
elut on OiB lit or Jmui, m*. Oreat dklMBB BOBoed. Tha people of MatMoheid gave Iho Bojloniom 
(th ma ot Oltll dookl, and In the Addreu alluded to Id Ibe wa, Hk people of Salem lefoHll Is leceiiQ 
an; bvnri at Iha sxpenn cf Ibeic uelshliDia of BoBtoD. 
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troubles. There he sufisreii pergonal ill-treatnient, Km life was endangered, and 
ha finally returned to Philadelphia. In 1790, ha waa a momber of the conven- 
tion to reviae the eonHlitution of Pennaylvania; aud the following jear Wash- 
ii^ton appointed hiin PostmasWr-general, as suceesaor to Mr. Osgood. He con- 
tinued in" that oCHce until the re^nation of General Knox, almost four yeara 
afterward, when lie succeeded tliat ofSeer as Secretary of War. The same year 
he was appointed Secretary of State, and held the position until 1800, when Mr. 
Adams removed him for political causes. Mr. Pickering was then fifty-five years 
of age, poor in purse, but rich in int^rity. He built a li^ cabin for his family 
on some ofhia wild land in Pennsylvania, and oommeneed the arduous task of 
clearing it for cultivation. Generous liiends purchased the tract at a liberal 
price, and he returned to his native State, out of debt and possessing a moderata 
competenoa. The legislature of Massaehusetts chose him to represent that State 
in the United States Senate, ui 1803 ; and, in 1805, he was reelected for six 
years. He waa a member of the Board of War, of Massachusetts, in 1 Bl 2, and, 
in 1814, he was elected a member oftlie United Stales House of Representatives. 
Old age aoi( h^an to demand repose, ^d he retired from public life, in ISll. 
He waa permitted to live abont twelve j-eare longer] and oothe 29thof Januaiy, 
1829, he died at Salem, when almost eighty-four years of age. 



"WILLIAM aORDON. 

THE most faithful and impartial Hiaiory of tho American Revolution, by » 
eotemporary anthor, waa written by WiUiam Gordon, an English independ- 
ent clergyman, who waa in America during the struggle of the colonists for 
civil and political C^edom. He was born in Hertfordshire, England, about tho 
year 1140, and at an early age was pastor of an Independent congregation at 
Ipawiobj where his fiiithfulness in reproviiy^ Sabbath-brealiera, made him many 
enemies, and gare him an uneasy place. He became sueoessor to Dr. Jennrngs, 
as pastor of a church at Wapping, and waa so much beloved, that he might have 
passed his life pleasantly there. But he had long yearned to make America his 
home, and, in lilO, he sailed for Boston. For about a year he preached in one 
of the churches at Eoibury; and In July, 1II2, he was chosen its pastor. Ha 
waa a republican, and soon became identified with the popular party, in Massa- 
chusetts, in oppodtion to the crown. When the Proyindal Congress of that 
ccdony was formed, in 1774, Dr. Gordon waa choaen its chapliun, and he con- 
tinued a Cuthful-adherent to the patriot cause. After the promulgation of tho 
Declaration of Independence, in 1756, he conceived the idea of writing a history 
of Iha progressing struggle, and he kept full notes during the entire war. When 
it was ended, ha waa Slowed liree access to puWio records, and ifl the papers 
of Washington, Greene, Gales, and other distinguished officers. In 1786, he 
returned to his native country, completed his history, and pubhshed it in Lon- 
don, in 1788. It was scon afterward re-published inNewTork, in three volumes. 
The work is now veiy scarce. .The author received about fifteen hundred 
dollars for his service in its preparation. In 1793, he waa settled aa a pastor at 
St. Neoto, in Huntingdonshire, but hia unpopularity as a preacher, on account 
of evidently Ruling intellect, caused hia friends to persoade him to resign. He 
afi«rward made bis residence at Ipswich, where be preached a few occaaiODal 
sermons. Soon his memory became a blank, he sunk inl« imbecility, and thus 
remained, until his death, on the 19th of October, 1807, when about Bcventj- 
seven years of agB, 
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DAVID KAMfSAY. 



THE auihora of our country are indeblad to Or. David Eamsay, of South 
Carolina, one of the earliest liistorians of the War for Independence, for the 
firat suggeetions and efforts in relation to a copyright law.' He was bom of 
Irish parents, in Lancaster counly, Pennsylvania, on the 2d of April, 1149, and 
at A anitable age was placed in the College at Prmceton, Hew Jersey. There 
he was graduated in 1165, and after performing Hie duties of tutor in a private 
family in Maryland for about two years, he commenced the study of medidne, 
in Philadelphia. In 1112, he entered upon its practice there, but, at the solicit- 
alJdn offriands, he made the city of Charleston his readence, the following year. 
There he soon took a front rank as a phyweian and scholar, and being an ardent 
patriot, he became a political leader by the side of Gadsden, Laurens, and others. 
His pea and tongno were ever busy in the good oause; and he also attended 
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tlio republican nrmy aa a sui^oa much of the time until after the siege of 
Savannah, in whluh. he participated. 

Dr. Hamaay was an cHlcieDt member of tlio Council of Safety, and also of the 
L^alittive Assembly of South Carolina, and became a distii^^ished object of 
British and Toiy hatred. He was in Charleston during the memorable siege in 
1780 ; and when it fell into the hands of the British, he was made a captive, and 
with many other eminent citizenB, sufTered banishment to, and imprisonment at, 
8t. Augustine, in Floiida. After an absence of etoTen months, he returned, 
resumed his seat in Ihe legislature at Jacksonborough, in the early part of 1182, 
and therein, after all his sufferings, he was one of the most earnest advocates 
of leniencj toward the Tories. He was elecled a member of Congress that same 
yeur, and coutinued to represent his adopted State, in that body, until after the 
dose ofUie war. He was again electod to Congress, m l'I85, and in November, 
1186, ho was chosen ila president, pro iffiripore, during the protracted absence of 
President Hancock. His first historical work, mentioned in his petition referred 
to in ttie note on the preceding page, was puhlislied in 1185, and his BUtory of 
Hie Amerioin, BevoltiHon was issued in 1T90. He now declined all official stations 
and honors, and devoted himself to his profession, and to literary pursuits. He 
wrotsftlii&of Washington, and pubhshed it in. 160J ; end in 1808, he published 
a Msiory qf Smiih Caiilina.' He then wrote a History of the United States; 
and he continued the employment of all of his leisure hours in the preparation 
of a series of historical works, intended to illustrate the state of society, literature, 
relifpon, and form of government of the TJnifed States of America, by a general 
historiciil view of the world. These he did not live to complete, according; to 
his original intention, jet they were suffloiently perfect to warrant their pub- 
lication, in twelve octavo volumes, in 1S19, His Bislory of Vie United States 
was brought down to the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, by the reverend Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, and other literaiy gentlemen, and published in three octavo 
volumes, in 1811. In the midst of his useful and unwearied labors,' literary 
and professional. Dr. Ramsay was snatched Ih>m earth. He was shot by a 
maniac, near his residence, and on the 8th of May, 1816, his labors and his 
mortal life dosed forever, when he was little more than sixty-six years of age. 



EOGER SHERMAN. 

ITia said that "Love laughs at locksmiths." So true Genius laughs at im- 
pediments, and gathera strength for conquests in proportion to the severity 
of i^ conHicts. The life of Koger Sherman, a humble shoe-maker, i]lustrat«e 
Ibe iitct. He was bom in Newton, Massachusetts, on the 19th of April, 1132. 
While Rc^er was an inikit, his parents removed to Stonington, where they 
resided until the death of his fether, in 1141. B<^er was then nineteen jeara 
of age. He had been apprenticed to a shoemaker, but now the necessities of 
his mother required him to talce charge of a sm^ ik'm that her husband had 
left. They sold the estate in 1144, and went to reside in New MUlbrd. Connec- 
ticut, where Roger's elder brother had married and settled. The Journey was 
performed on fbot by Roger, and he carried his "kit" of shoemaker's tools, on 
his back. There he worked industriously at his trade, and at the same time ho , 
applied himself assiduously to study, for his early education was exceedingly 
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limited. He learned rapidly, for his mind was quick, comprehenaiTe, aud lo^cal, 
and at his bench he accinired a vast amount of knowledge from books.' After 
awhile, ho became a partner of his brother, in mercantile business, and employed 
hia now more nnnieroas leisure hours in the study of tJie law, but without a 
tutor or guide. He soon became proficient in the requisite knowledge, aud at 
the close of 1154, ho was admitted to the bar. Hia talents at once drew publio 
attention toward him, and in 1755, he was elected to a seat in the General As- 
seoibly of GomieoHout. Ho was appointed a justice of the peace the same year; 
and liter a law-practice of about five years, he received the appointment of 
judge of the court Ibr Litchfield connty. He made hia residence in New Haven, 
in 1161, where he received the same official honors and emoluments. He was 
also chosen treasurer of TFale College ; and that institution conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Mnater of Arts. In 1166, he was elected to the Slate 
Senate, and ho fearlessly took part with the people in their opposition to the 
Stamp Act He was a leading patriot in Connecticut, until the commencement 
of the Revolution ; and all tlirongh that atra^le he waa ever at his post of duty, 
for he r^arded eternal vigilance as the price of hberty. He was elected a 
delegate Kir Connecticut in the first Continental Congress, in 1114, and he held 
B, seat there during a greater portion of tlio war. He advocated independence, 
and signed the great Declaration. In 1183, he assisted in the revision of th& 
laws of Oonnecticut, and he was a representative of that State in the convention 
that frsuned the Federal Constitution. In his State conveiition called to act 
upon it, he ably advocated its ratification, and for two years after the oi^aniza^ 
tion of our present government, lie represented Connecticut in tlie Federal 
Congress. He woa then promoted to a seat in the Senate of the United Statea, 
and occupied that honorable poaitjon at the time of bis death, which occurred 
on the 23d of July, 1193, when in the aeventy-third year of hia age. He then 
held the office of mayor of Now Haven, having been the first chosen to that 
post of duty, after the borough was organized as a city. 



RICHARD PETERS. 

THE first Secretary of War, of tho United States, was Richard Peters, an em- 
inent jurist and ap^eultutist of Pennsylvania. He was born near Phila- 
delphia, on the 22d of August, 1744, and was educated at the college in that 
city, where he was graduated in 1164. He had acquired a thorough knowlei^e 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and apoke the Frendli and German fiuently. 
He choae the profesaon of law as a purauit, and his knowledge of the German 
language was of essential aerviee to him in the management of property oasea 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. He was distinguished tor wit and humor, and 
when he accompanied a delegation to confer with aome of iJie Six Nations of 
Indians, his vivamty so pleased the children of the forest, Hiat he was formally 
adopted as a son, by the Seneoaa. At the opening of the Revolution ho appeared 
in the field as captain of a company of volunteers ; and when, in June, 1116, a 
Board of War was appointed by Congreaa, Mr. Petera waa chosen its Secretary, 
and thua became the first incumbent of that office, now one of the cabinet 
bra^aus. He held that position until 1181, and performed the duties of hia sta- 
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tion with, great ability.^ Ho was succeeded by Genaral Lincoln, und retireil 
with the expresaed thanks of Congress. He was then elected a member of that 
body, and was a representatiye of hia State therein for several years. On the 
Ol^aniaation of the Federal Gorernment, in 1169, Mr. Pelflra declined a. fiscal 
ofSoe tendered to him by Waahington, but nooepted that of judge of the Un^ed 
States District Court of PennsjlTania. He bore the ermine with great honor t» 
himself and country, for thirty-six years, ajid was always zealoas in the promo- 
tion of the materiij interests of his State. In the construction of public works 
of utility he was always foremost ; and to him the country is indebted for the 
■use of gypsum in agrionltuve, and the introduction of clover. The Bubject of 
Eirming occupied much of his attention, and he was one of the founders, and for 
a long time president of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. Judge Peters 
died at Bloekley, near Pliiladelphia, on the 21st of August, 1828, at the age of 
eighty-tour years. 



EUMUNO RANDOI^PH. 

AMONG the most important members of the convention, which framed the 
Constitution of the United States, was Edmund Eandolph, the only son of 
John Randolph, attorney-general of Virginia. Of bia birth and youthfol career 
History bears no record. He was quite a young man when the HerolnlJon, 
commenced, and was one of Washington's aii^, at Cambridge, in 1175. He left 
the army in November following, and returned to Virginia, on account of the 
deafii of his relative, Peyton Randolph, president of the Continental Congress. 
Four years later he was elected a member of that body, and represented his 
naKve State there until Mardi, 1182. He sucoeedeii Patrick Henry as gov- 
ernor of Vii^inia, in 1186, and it was chiefly through his agency that Washing- 
tfla was persuaded to represent that State in the Federal Convention, in 1187. 
Eandolph was very active in that convention, but, like Patrick Henry, he was 
so jealous of State Rights, that be declined to affix his name to the Constitution, 
desiring to be &ee to act upon it afterward, as hia judgment or the opinioua of 
hia constituents might dictate.^ When the time came to act, hia desire Ibr union 
overcame hia narrower scruples; and in tlie Virginia State Convention he elo^ 
quently advocated the adoption of the Federal Constitution. "Washington made 
him the first attorney-general of the United Statea, under that compact ; and in 
1794, Randolph snocewJed Mr. Jefferson as Secretary of Stale. He resigned 
that ofBce in Ai^i;u3l, 1795, and turned his attention to his embarrassed private 
affwrs. HIb reaignation was in consequence of some misunderstanding with the 
administration ; and in the Autumn of that year ho published a Vindicaiitm. 
He then withdrew from public liffe, and never again entered the arena. He died 
in Frederick county, Vli^iuia, on the ISth of September, 1813. 
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JOHN JAY. 

AMONG the macy tnonsaads of the Huguenots of Francs who fled to England 
and America toward the eloae of the aeventeenth century, to escape fiery 
perseoutions, was Augastua Jay, a young nierohant. He landed at Charleston, 
in South Carolina, but soon proceeded northward, and settled in the city of Mew 
York. There he married the daughter of Balthazar Bayard, one of the refugees 
who came with the Hew Eoehelle colony.' These were the grand-parents of 
John Jay, the venerated American patriot and statesman. He was bom in the 
dty of New York, on the 12th of December, 1745. At eight years of age he 
was placed in a boarding school at New Bochelle, and at fourteen he entered 
King's (now Columbia) Go&e^, aa a student. He was an apt scholar, and) ptve 
early promisea of his subsequent brilliant career. He was graduated in 1764, 
bearing the highest honors of the colle(fe, and commenced the study of law 
under Benjamin Kiasam. He was admitted to the bar in Ilea, and ascended 
rapidly to eminence in his profeasion. In nT4, he was married to the daughter 
of that sturdy patriot, 'WUham livingslon (afterwaii govemor of New Jersey), 
and entered the political field, with great ardor, as the champion of popular 
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righta He was cue of thamost prominent members of the New York ec 
of correspondence, in the Spring of mi, and in September following, he took a 
seat in Uie first Continental Congreas. Ho waa the youngest member of that 
body, being less than twenty-nine yeara of age, and lie was the latest sarvivor, 
HIa genius as a statesman waa exhibited in ijie Address to the PeopU of Great 
Britain, put forlii by Coagi-ese. Jefferaon, ignorant of its authorship, said, "It 
is ilia production of the finest pen in America." From that time Mr. Jay was 
identified with most of the important civil measures in his native State ; and ha 
also performed much duty in the Continental Congress, until tho Summer of 
1776, whon all hia enei^ies were devoted to public business in New York. 
With tongue, pen, and hand, he was indelatigablo ; and as a member of the 
convention at Kingston, in the Spring of 1777, ha waa chosen to draft a State 
Constitution. Under that instrument Iio was appointed chief Jastioe of New 
York, and held bis first term at Kingston, in September, 1777. He was an 
efficaent member of the Council of Safety, appointed to act in place of the legis- 
latnre, when not in session. In the Autumn of 1773, he was again elected U> 
Congress, and three days ailer taking hia seat there, he was diosen its president. 
He filled the chair iritji d^tmty and vigor, until September, 1179, when he was 
appoiuted minister to Sp^n to obtain the acknowledgment of the indopendence 
of lie United States, to fbrm a treaty of alliance, and to borrow money. "Wo 
cannot even refer to his numerous and efficient diplomaUo services from that 
time until 1762, when he was appointed one of the commissioners for n^otiating 
a peace witli Great Britain. In all of Ihem he exhibited consummate skill and 
statesmanship ; and to his violanoe we are indebted for advantages obt^ned by 
the treaty, of which the artlul French minister attempted to deprive us. He 
signed the preliminary treaty, in November, 1782, with Adams, Franklin, and 
laurena, and the foUowing year he affixed his signature to the definitive 

Mr. Jay retraned to the United States, in July, 1784, and immediately entered 
upon the duties of cliief of the fore^n department of the government, to which 
he waa chosen before his arrival He occupied that station until the new or- 
ganization of government under the Federal Constitution, when he was appointed 
the first chief justice of the United States. He was a zealous advocate of tho 
Constitution, with his pen, i and, in the verbal debates m liie State convention 
caJlod to consider it. Iri 1794, Mr. Jay was appomted an envoy extraordinary tci 
negotiate a commerdal trea^, and setUe some disputes between the United States 
and Great Britain. The treaty was not satisfectory to agreat portion of his coun- 
trymen, and sa it also offended. France and the "French party" here, intense ex- 
citement prevailed througliout the country. Yet he was sust^ed, and on Ms 
return home, in 1795, he found the ofBceof governor of his native State awiating 
him. He was chief magistrate ofNew York until 1801, when he withdrew from 
publie life to enjoy repose at his beautiful seat at Bedford, in Westohester county, 
although he was then only fifty-six years of age. He succeeded Elias Boudinot 
as president of the American, Bible Society, and he waa a generous patron of 
every moral and religious enterprise. Greatly beloved by all his fViends, and 
respected for his many virtues by his political enemies, that patriarch of tho 
Republic went peacefiilly to his rest, on the 17th of May, 1829, in the eighty- 
fourth year of hia age. 
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KOBEltT HOWE. 



BECAUSE of the excess of their patriotic zeal, Samuel Adama and Jolm 'Bsa- 
cock, of Maaaaohusetts, were denounced as arch-rebols, aud were exeluded 
from the offered advantages of a general amnesty. In like manner, Sir Henry 
Clinton denounced Robert Howe and Cemeliua Harnott, of the Cape Fear region, 
in Horih Carolina, in the Spring of 17^6, and they were honored with the ban 
of outlawry because of their patriotJam. Howe waa born in Bruoswick, Borth 
Carolina, but, strange to say, history bears no record of hia prirale life, and both 
it and tradition are silent respecting the time of his birth and his death. When 
Joaiflh Quinoy waa in Wilmington, in 1173, lie made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Howe, and said in aletter, descriptive of an evening spent in political discuBSJon; 
"Robert Howe, Esq., Harnett, and myself made the aodal triumvirate of the 
evening," So bitter were the Tories against Howe, that liia property was several 
times injured; and when Clinton appeared in the Cape Fear region, early in 1776, 
he sent CornwaUis, with nine hundred men, to indulge his petty spite by ravaging 
that patriot's plantation, near old Brunewick village. 

Howe was appointed colonel of the first North Carolina regiment, in 1776, 
and in DBceraber of tjiat year, he joined Woodford, of Virginia, at Norfolk, in 
opposition to Governor Dunmore and his motley army.' For his gallantry there, 
OODgresa appointed him a brigadier in the Continental army, and ordered him 
to Vir^ia. He was with the army, at the North, during portions of 1776 and 
1177; and In the Spring of 1718, he waa promoted to major-general, and placed 
in chief command of the Soutliem array. At his head-quarters at Savannah, 
he planned a camp^gn against tbe British and Tories in Florida, in the Summer 
of 1718. It Medinitseseoution; and at the cloae of that year, be was driven 
ftotQ Savannah, by a British force under lieutenant-colonel Campbell. These 
reversea caused him to be censured unjustly;* and when General Lincoln 
took command of the Southern army, Howe attached himself to that of the 
norUiern department, the fbllowing year. He cooperated with Wayne in his 
attack upon Stony Point, on the Hudson, in 1179. He waa on duty in the 
Tidnity of West Point and the Hndson Highlands from that time nntil near the 
cloae of the war. Waahit^ton appointed him. In two instances, to dischai^ 
the important duty of qaelling a nintiay, first in the New Jersey line, and then 
in that of Pennsylvania. He alwaya had the unbounded confidene© of the com- 
mandep-in-chief. Though always a veiy naeful officer, Howe never became 
diatii^uished for any great achievement Like tlie actions of General Heath 
and many others, his line of duty lay in the vsefii rather than the brilUatit — 
timit njlitary history is an epic, not an epigram. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

THE Livingston femjly in. America, an off-shoot of a stock noted among the 
Scotcli nobility of Queen Mary's time,' has always been remarkable for fine 
apeoimena of talent, public spirit, and genuine patriotism. Among the later 
members, Edward Livingston appears conspieuoas se a statesman and jurist. 
He was truly " to the manor born," for his birth occurred at Clermont, Columbia 
county. New Tork, on tbe feudal estate known as Ltvingsion's Manor, in (he 
year 17G4. He waa at school in Kingston, Ulster county, when that vill^ was 
burned by the Bridsh, in 1777, and two years afterward he entered Princeton 
College, and pursued liis studies in the midst of alarms and interruptions incident 
to the war then in progress. He graduated, in I7S1, with only three others. 
Two of these were associated with him, thirteen years afterward, as members 
of the House of Bepresantativea, at Washington. He studied law under C!han- 
cellor Laufliog, at Albany, ^d waa admitted te the bar in 17S5. 

Mr. Liyingaton was called into public liffe, in 1794, by being elected a repre- 
sentative of the counties of Kow York, Queen's, and Riohmond, in the Federal 
Congress, where he soon became a dietinguisheii leader of the Republican party. 
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He maintained a sesit tliero until 1801, whoii he declined a reelection, anil resumed 
the priietiee of his profession. President Jefferson soon afterward appointed liim 
United States Attorney for tte District of New York. He had filled the office 
with great ability, unlU the yellow fever br<Ae out in the city of New York, in 
1803, when he was called to the performance of holier duties. Thousands fled, 
hat Sdward Livingston renuuned amid the pestilence, iK> visit ilie sick and bury 
the dead. He was finally smitten by the destroyer, but liis useful life was spared. 
His publio and private business had suffered greatly, and the unlkithfulness of 
some of tbose unt« whom he had entrusted the performance of publio duties, 
plaoed upon his shoulders almost crushing pecuniaiy responsibilities. He re- 
igned his office, took up his residence in New Orleans, and by assiduous atten- 
tion to his prof^^on, was enabled to liqnidate every debt, with interest. 

When the British attempted the invasion of Louisiaiia, in 1814, Mr. Livii^toQ 
offered bis services to General Jackson, and they were accepted ; and his pen 
wrote the noble defence of Jackson, when tliat officer was unjustly arra%ned 
befbre the dvil tribunal for alleged military tyranny. Mr. Livingston was the 
principal of a comralsMon appointed to codafy tho laws of LouiaiBna ; and he is 
the sole author of the penal code of tliat Stato, adopted in 1824. On the very 
n^ht when the last p^e of manuscript was prepared for tlie press, a flre con- 
sumed the whole, and he was two years engaged in reproducu^ it. That work 
is his noblest and most enduring monument. 

Mr. Livingston was chosen a delegate to tlie Federal Congress, m 182'3 ; and 
in 1829, the logislatnre of Loui^oana appointed him United States Senator. He 
became one of tlia brightest oi'naraente of that higher house, but after serving 
. two sessions, he was called to the cabinet of President Jackson, as Secretary of 
State, la 1833, he was ^pointed minister to Prance, an ofSce held, thirty 
years before, by his distinguidied brother, Eoliert R, Livingston. His healtli 
fiiiled soon ^tor his arrival in Paris, and he returned to America, not, however, 
aatil he had satisfied his eoantrymen that he was flilly competent to perform 
any duty to which they might call him. He was with his relatives in Eedhook, 
Dutchess county. New York, whoa, on a bright morning in May (asd), 1837, the 
spirit of this laborious public servant departed for tho land of resL 



WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 

HISTOEIAITS have disputed concerning the chief command at the earliest 
regular battle of the Revolution, known as that of " Bunker's Hill," some 
awarding that honor to Gener^ Israel Putnam, and others to Colonel William 
Piescott Documentaiy evidence is conclusive in fkvor of the claim of Prescott, 
and its justice is not questioned at the present day. He was born in Goshen, 
Massachusetts, in 1736. Of his early life we have no reliable record. His father 
was for some years a member of the Massachusetts council We first find a 
notice of Wilham's pnblio life, in his commissioa of lieutenant, under General 
Winalow, in the expedition against Cape Breton, in 1J58. There he was dis- 
tinguish^ fbr his bravery. On his return, he left the service, and settled at 
Popperell, as the inheritor of a large estato. He took quite an active part in the 
popular movements while the Eevolution was ripening, and had command of a 
regiment of minute-raea, in the Spring of 1115. The evenfa at Iisxington and 
Concord called him to the field, and he was very active in asasting General 
Ward in the organization of the imprompta army fdiat gathered around Boston, 
in May and June following. Ooufidant in. his military skill, General Ward 
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Bsleotel Colonel Preaoott to fortify and garriaon Biinkor'a HiD, aiid on the even- 
ing of the ISlli of June, 1776, he croaeed Charleslown Neck, for that purpose, 
■with a, thoi]SHnd men, and intrenching toola, after an impresaive prayer in their 
behalf was offered up on the green at Cambri^a, by President Langdon, of 
Harvard College. Broed'a Hill bemg nearer Boston, Preacatt proceeded to for- 
ti^ that, and at early dawn the iie:s:t morning, the British iu the city and on the 
shipping in tlie harhor,' wera astonished and alarmed by Uie apparition of a 
strot^ redoubt, ^moat finiahed, in a position which commanded Uieir most im- 
pres^ble pointa. In the action that ensued, the following day — the memorable 
17th of June — Prescott was chief commander. Piitmun was on Bunker's HiU, 
nvging forward reinibroements, and General Walren was in the redoubt, as 
volunteer. Though driven from the ChsrlaEtown peninaula, the gallant colonel 
wished to attack the conquerors the neit day, but was overruled by prudent 



Colonel Prescott continued under the eommand of Washington until after Ibe 
battle at White PMns, in the Autumn of the following year; and he served as 
a Tolunlser under Gates, until the surrender of Bui^oyne, in October, 1777. 
After the ivai, he represented his district in Uie State logiHlatnro, and he was 
addng magistrate of Pepperell from 1786 until his death. That event occurred 
on the 13to of October, 1796, when he was about sixty-nine years of age. 



CHAKLES WILSON PEALE. 

" T)RAY tell mc, Mr. Heaselius," amd a saddler's apprentice^a handsome 
JT young man of twenty — to an eminent portrait-paintflr in Annapolia, 
Maryland, as he stood before him with a good specimen of his mechanical skill 
— " pray tell me how you mix such beautiful lints for your canvas." That 
sadiUer's apprentice was Charles Wilson Peale, afterward one of the most eminent 
painters in our country. He was bom at Oharlestown, Maryland, in 1741, and 
in Annapolis he auece^aively learned the trades of saddler, watch-maker, silver- 
amith, tuid carver. From the day when he asked Heaselius that important 
question, his ariiat life began, for the generous painter cordially complied with 
his wishes. Peale studied the art and practised his mechanical trade, until an 
opportunity offered for him to go to England and place himself under the tutor- 
ship of the great West He remained with that femous artist during the years 
1770, and 1771, when he returned to America, and practiced his art, as a portrait- 
painter, without a rival for fifteen years. When the Revolution broke out, he 
joined the army, and was at the head of a company in the battles at Trenton, 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. While at Valley Foi^ in the 
Winter of 1777-'3, he conceived the grand design of making a gdlery of portraits 
<tf all the distingaished actors in the Jtevolution, American and foreign, and 
commeBced the task with rigor.i In the Spring of 1778, when the army moved, 
he gathered up his art maleriiJs, and, at the head of his company, he fought gal- 
landy at Monmouth. He had commenced a Ml-length portrait of Washington, 
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at Valley Forge; after the Monmouth battle, he had another BitlJog, and at 
Princeton he completed it.' Mr. Feale paid much attention to the preservation 
of animals after death, and possessed a, deoided antiquarian tmte. After tho 
irar, he opened a picture gslleij, for exhibition, iu PLUadelpliia, and tjien eatab- 
liahed a musaura of Natural History and miscellaneous curiositiea. He also 
practiced dentristcy, invented machiueij, and in various ways was one of tho 
most active and industrious of men. He lectured on Natural History, and was 
a zealous supporter of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arte. He lived tem- 
perately and frugally, and practiced his art in colors when past eighty years of 
age.' He diod in Februajy, 1827, at the age of almost eigfity-aix years. Hia 
son, Rembrandt Peale, a worthy successor of his father in the line of art, is yet 
[1855] living, in Philadelphia, at the age of seventy-six years. 



JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

THE most acute metaphyaioiaa and sound theologifln which our country liea 
yet produced, was Jonathan Bdwai'ds, who was bom at East Windsor, 
Conneoticut, on the 5th of October, 1103. The remaritable analytical powers of 
his mind were developed in early chUdhood, and at the ago of ten years he read 
with del^ht the profound essay of Locke on the Human Understanding, A few 
days before the completion of his thirteenth year, ho entered Yale College, aa a 
student, and was graduated there before he was seventeen years of age. Ho 
remained in that then infant institution for two years longer, In the eager study 
of theology, preparatoiy to the assumption of the Christian ministry as his pro- 
fesaon. He received a Ucense to preach, in the Summer of 1722, and almost 
immediately afterward, he was selected by several New England ministers to 
preach to a small body of Presbylarians in the city of New Tork. . In 1724, ho 
was appointed a tutor in Tale College, where he remained until called to a pas- 
toral charge in ^Northampton, Massachusetts, in the Summer of 1726. There he 
was ordMned as a colleague of his grandlkther, the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who, 
for more than fifty years, had been the pastor of tho Congregational church in 
that town. That contmued to be the home-fleld of labor, of Mr. Edwards, for 
twenty-three yoars, when an increasing dislike of his pure church discipline 
alienated his people from him, and, in June, ItSO, he was dismissed by an ee- 
clesiaslical counciL^ 

In 1151, Mr. Edwards WM appointed a niisaionary to the Stoekhridgo Indians, 
in Berkshire oounty, MaSBaclrasetts, and in that field he labored for ahout sis 
years. Hia duties being comparatiTely light, he devoted much of his ti 
theological and metaphysical studies, and in tiiat comparatjve tetireme 
— "^e his great work on r/je Freedom, o/the Will, which has been considered by 
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the most learned men in Enrops and AmericKj to be one of tlie graateat efforts 
of (lio human mind. In 1754, a aeTere illness, and the troubles iniadent to tha 
French and Indian war, then progreasiag, interrapled his labors, and, hayond 
the efforts of his pen, his fieldof nsefnlnesa was very limited. It was soon en- 
largod. In the Autumn of 1J5T, his Bon-in-Iaw, Rev. Aaron Burr, president of 
tiie college of New Jersey, at Princeton, died, and Mr. Edwards was invited by 
the TruBtsea of that instjtution to talte his place. He was fbrmally elected 
pre^dent, toward the close of September, 1157. He reluctantly accepted tho 
call, for he knew there were more delights to himself in the quiet pursuits in 
■which he was engaged, thMi in the duties of such official station, and he re- 
garded his labors wifli hia pen as more useful than any others in which he might 
engage at that time of life. He was inaugurated in February, 1758. Pive 
wee^ afterward, that great and good man was laid in the grave. The small- 
pox was prevalent in Princeton at the time of his arrival, and a skUM physician 
was brought from Philadelphia to inacnlate' President Edwards and his Itoiily, 
He seemed to do well, but when all danger appeared to be over, a secondary 
fever supervened, his ttiroat became so olretruclfld that medicmea could not be 
ewallowed, and to disease, gathering increased strength, terminated his life on 
the 22d of March, 1758, when he was in the fifty-fifth year of his age. Tlie 
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JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

IH tliB family circle, tlie temple of woraliip, the hall of learning, and the fonnn 
of legialation, few men ever performed their whole dutj- more faithfully Iban 
did John Witherspoon, of New Jersey, in whose veins ran the blood of the great 
Scottish reformer, Jolin Knoz. He was bom in the parish of Tester, near 
Edinburgh, ScoHand, on the 6lh of February, 1722. His father was a ScottMi 
minister, and the loveliness of his mind and temper was transmitted to his eon. 
He educated the intellectual and moral Eiculties of that promising hoy wiHi the 
greatest care, for he designed him for that gospel miniBtry which he afterward 
adomett. At the age of fourteen years he waa placed in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he became a close student, especially of sacred literature. 
He went thTOugh a regulM oourse of theoligioal studies, and at the age of 
twenty-two he was graduated, with a license to preach He accepted a call to 
Beith, in tlie west of Scotland; and in ITiS, while, Tilth some others, he waa 
gaang upon the ba,ttle of Falkirk, where the troops of the Scotch Pretender to 
the throne of EnglMid' were vlctorioua, he was made a prisoner, and was con- 
fined in the castle of Donne, for some , time. He afterward took charge of a 
parish in Paisley ; and the fame of hia learning and piety caused him to receive 
■ ■ ' . to settle In Dundee, Dublin, and Rotterdam in Holland. la 1766, 
^3 of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, invited him \o accept 
;ncy of that institution, and through the influence of Richard Stockton 

f afterward Witherspoon's eolleagqe in the Continental Congress), then in Scot- 
and, he was persuaded to accept the ofBce. He came to America, in 1768, waa 
inaugurated in August of that year, and under his efficient administration the 
afliurs of the college prospered wonderfuDy. Ha usefulness had been greatly 
impaired by party feuds | these were soon healed, and that seminary, whidi 
seemed past resuscitation, was becoming one of the most flourishing in the land, 
when the blight of the Revolution fell upon it. Its pupils were then scattered, 
its doors were closed, and early in 1776, Doctor Witherspoon employed Ma 
talents and influence in another field of useftilneaa. He assisted in forming a 
republican constitution for New Jersey, and in June he was elected t» a seat in 
the Continental Congress, where he nobly advocated independence, and signed 
his name to the D^araljon thereof.' He was a faithful, member of Congress 
imtil 1782, and took a conspicuous part in mihtaiy and financial matters. In 
1783, he endeavored to revive the prostrated College at Princetoii, and found 
an efficient co-worker in his son-in-law, Vice-President Smith. Contraiy to the 
dictates of his own judgment, Dr. Witherspoon went to Great Britain for peou- 
niaiy aid to the institution, and he collected scareely enough to pay the' expenses 
of the journey. He came back with a heavy heart but determined purpose, and 
labored on fi^thfully in the pulpit and in the college, while his powers of liib 
remained active. About two years before his death he lost his eye-sight, yet he 
raaintjuned his place in his pulpit with unabated zeal, until a few weeks before 
his departure. Hia useful ]ife dosed on the lOth of Hovember, 1794, at the age 
of almost sevenij-three yeara. 
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BIOHAKD HENDERSON. 

ALTHOTJGrH Daniel Boone may be conaidered the first Hiorough explorer of 
the wildemeaa of Kentucky, and Jamea Harrod built the iirst iog-houae in 
all that beautiful land, yet Colonel Richard Henderson most be regarded, jiolil- 
icoily, aa the toher of that commonweaith. He was a native of Virgiuia. He 
was bom in Hanover county, on the 30th of April, 1135. His father em%rated 
to Granville county, Noi'th Carolina, in 1745, and being appointed sheriff of 
that district, RicWd had an opportunity of learning many usefvil lessons in mat- 
ters perttuning to law. He prepared himself fbr the l^al profession, arose rap- 
idly to the highest rank, accumulated a ' competent fortune, and, \vhen the in- 
surrectionary movements in that section of the county, known as the Eegvlafor 
War,' occurred, he was a judge of the superior court. As such, he was driven 
from the bench at Hillsborough, by the Regulators, in the Autumn of IJJl, and 
the courts of justice, in that region, wore dosed. He was an ambitious and 
ostentatious man. By oxtondvu specnlEtions, at abont this time he had become 
Eomewliat embarraassl in pecuniary alfau^, and had gained the ill n IL of the 
common people. Bold, ardent, and adventurous, he resolved to go bej on 1 the 
mountMns, aud there, in the beantiful countiy traversed by Boone he commenced 
a scheme of land speculation, in 1774, more extensive tiian any known in tl e 
history of our country. He formed a company, of which he was chosen prea 
ident, and by a treaty held at "Wataga with the heads of the Cherokee nation 
he purchased the whole laud lying between the Cumberland river aud mountains, 
and the Kentucky river, which comprised more than one-half of the present 
State of Kentucky. Henderson took possession of the country m the mme of 
the company, in the Spring of 1Y7E. Governor Martin, of North Laroima pro- 
claimed the purchase to be UlegaL The legislature of Virpnia did the same 
but Judge Henderaon paid no regard to their fulminalions agjunst him an I pio- 
oeeded to establish a proprietary govomment, in imitation of the old eoloaies. 
Its capita was Boonesboi'oiigh, and ila"titlo was TitANarLVAUiA. Under a iM'ga 
elm tree near Boone's Ibrt, the first legislature of the new State met on the 23d 
of May, 1775.5 The session was opened with prayer by the Rev. John Lythe ; 
and Colonel Henderaon in hia verbal "message" as president, expressed the 
very essence of republican government, when he said, " If any doubts renuiQ 
ftihoi^ you, with respect tfl tho force and efficiency of whatever laws you now 
or hereafter make, be pleased to consider that all power is originally in the 
people ; make it their interest, therefore, by irapartiid and beneficent laws, and 
you may be sura of tijeir inclination to sso them enforced." 

The State of TKAirarLVAUlA as an independent republic did not long exist^ 
for Virginia and Carolhia took efadent means to destroy it. Tho treaty with 
the Cherokees, and the purchase of theu' lands, were decliu^ null Yet they 
did not deprive the company of all advantages. Korth Carolina and Virginia 
each granted to them two hundred thousand acres. Relinquishing alt pohtjcal 
claims. Judge Henderson opened a land offlce on the site of Nashville, in 1779, 
for the sale of this legally-granted domain. The following Summer he returned 
to Granville county, and sought repose in the bosom of his femily. Old diffi- 
culties were forgotten, for the great question of independence was then in procesa 
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of Bolution by tho wbole pcoplo of tho newly-proclaimed tTnion. Judge Hen- 
derson did not take part in public affairs, but lived on in quiet until tlie 30tli of 
January, 1J83, when he died ut ttio age of fifty years. Henderson county, 
Kentmij', waa named in his honor. 



ALEXANDEll WILSON. 

¥E may justly claim Alexander Wilson as nn American, though bom in 
North Britain, for here the genius which has made him worid-renownod, 
as The American Ornithologist, was developed, and cultivated, and bore fruit. 
He was bom in Paisley, Scotland, ami in a grammar school, in that large town, 
he acquired a radimental knowledge of the classics. His father designed liim 
Ibr tlie clerical profession, but the expaaaivo mind of the youth would not allow 
him to be a sectarian, sad the schema waa abandoned. Prom earliest boyhood 
he loved the fields and the sky; and he regarded, the toweling momitains and 
grand old forests as tho most appropriate temples wherein man shoald worship 
the Creator of alL Pecuniary midbrtane compelled bis fether to suspend Alex- 
ander's hterary pursuits, on which he had entered with enthuaasm, and finslly 
the necessity of learning some meolianloal trade seemed imperative. The ardent 
youth ooold not brook the idea of having hia powers conlined to such a narrow 
sphere, for he fait a great soul stirring within ; yet ho reverently bent his in- 
elinalJons to his father's wisliea. Eveiy leisure moment, howovor, was employed 
in. study, and in the midst of his meclianical employment, be composed articles, 
in prose and verso, which attracted public attention, before he was nineteen 
years of age. He soon became tho life of a select hterary circle, yet his daily 
avocations, so repugnant to his nature, burdened liis spirit with gloom. He saw 
no cliance for expansion in his native country; and in 1T94, lie embarked for 
America, to profit by tho free air and as free insWtuUons. For more than a 
dozen years ^terward he was engaged in tho humlilo but honorable employment 
of a district school teacher. His lot seemed a liard one, but he found consoialjon 
in poetiy, music, and hia favorite stady of hitSa. The latter beoajce a passion 
with him, and he had the good fortune, at iengih, to form an acquaintance with 
William Bartram, of Philadelphia, the celebrated American Botanist.' From 
him he obtjuned a standard work on ornithology, the perusal of which was the 
commencement of ft new era in Wilson's lilfe. He found the work quite inac- 
curate in many particulara concerning ihe birds of the United States, and he 
formed the idea of making a complete system of American Ornithology. Ho at 
once applied himself sucoe^fuliy to the study of drawing' and coloring from 
nature. At about this time, ho became clerk to a bookseller in PliiladelpMa, 
with a liberal salary, and to him he disclosed his scheme of awork on American 
hhils. Mr. Bradford was delighted with the idea, and at once gave Wilson eveiy 
&oility for preparing that magnifleent work. The Ameriam Ornithology, in seven 
volumes, whioli appeared in 1808. Every portion of our eounlry, from the 
Atlantic t» the Missiaaippi, and from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
was traTeraed by Wilson, all done, with tho sublime ardor of a man conscious 
of performing a great work. His splendid volumes at once attracted the earneet 
attention of the learned in both hemispheres, and fhme and Ibrtmie awaited him. 
But he did not live long to enjoy either. The hardships and privations to which 
he had been exposed, impair^ a never ru^;ed constitution, and on the S3d of 
August, 1S13, he died, peacefolly, at Philadelphia, when at the o^ of about 
forty years. 
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RUFUS PUTNAM. 

rPHR name of Putnam is suggestive of bold daring border osploits, and true 
L patriotiam, notwithstanding of the e^hty males of that name, liying in 
America, in 1140, only two (Israel and Eufus) appear conspicuous in our connWy'a 
aanaia. Rufna was bom at Sutton, Worcester county, Massaoliusetts, on Uie 
8th of April, 1738. On the death of his lather, in 1745, he went to live with 
his maternal graudfether, in Danvera, where he attended a district school Ibr 
two years. His mother married again, and Bufus lived with her until his step- 
Mher died, in 17B3. That illiterate man denied the lad all opportunities for 
education. At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a mill-wright. At that 
time the French and Indian war was kindling brightly, and the camp^gn of 
Braddock, and the bold exploits of hia kinsman, Israel, warmed a martial spirit 
within him. At the age of nineteen years he entered the provincial army as e, 
private soldier ; and he mentions, in his journal, Wie note-worthy feet, that the 
captain of his compMiy' prayed with ttie men evety night.and morning during 
the campaign. He remained in service until 1761, when he resumed his em- 

I. C^iin EtoncMt IrfoiMd, who toij s colonel In thi wmy nnilM Oeuarol Gltca at Ihe caolnre nl' 
, Burgoine, In 1777, and nfterward & brigadJa; in IbB CDEttDoitsl utn;. 
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ploymeata of mill-builcliL^ and farming. Having acquired a knowledge of sur- 
veying, he practiced it auooeastUily fbr several years before tlie clarion of tbe 
Eevoliitiou called him again to the field. He was one of the imlitary laod oom- 
pauy, who sent General Lymaa to Iingland, in 1163 ;' and ITlS, he accompanied 
Colonel Israel Putnam and others io the " Xaaoo country." 

Mr. Putnam joined the revolutionary army at Cambridge, in 1175, and there 
his knowledge of Burveying was brought into requisitioa He assisted efSoiently 
in the construotiott of those works on Dorchester Heights, whicli caused the 
British to prepare for leaving Boston. After tliat, he was employed elsewhere 
in the engineering department; and in Angust, ITie, be was appomted by 
Congress, anei^ineBr, ■witiitlie rank of colonel. In February, 1118, hesneeeeded 
Colonel (ireaton in command of troops in the northern department, and during 
tiiB remainder of the war he was actively connected with the engineering corps 
of the army. Oa the 8th of January, 1183, he waa eoramissioned a brigadiei> 
general in the Continental army, but peace was now exchanging the oli-To 
branch for the laurel and Hie palm, and he soon afterward retired to his fiu'm. 

EVom 1783 to 1788, he was engaged in organizing a company for Bmigratmg 
to and settling in the Ohio country, and thither he went, as (he general agent, in 
the Spring ornSS. He was Hccompanied by about forty settlera. They pitched 
their tents at the mouth of the Muakii^um river, formed a settlement there, and 
called it Marietta. Suspecting hostility on the part of the neighboring Indians, 
he built a fort near by, and called it Campjia MarHm. That year they planted 
one hundred and thirty acres of com. Tliis was the begioning of that tide of 
emigration to Ohio which soon flowed so deep and brgad ; and General Putnam 
lived to see a Bouriahing State organized, and having, at the time of his death, 
seventy counties, and three-quarters of a million of inhabitanta In 1769, Pres- 
ident Washington appointed him. judge of the supreme court of the NbriJi-vKst 
Jirrilory; and, in 1792, he was appointed a brigadier, under Gonorai Wayne. 
In 1796, he was made surveyor-general ofihellnitedStates, and held that ofBce 
until after the accession of Mr. JeEferson to the presidency. He was a meml>er 
{.f the convention that framed a consljtution for the State of Ohio, in 1302, and 
this was his last public service of much moment. He made Marietta his resid- 
ence, and enjoyed the repose of private life until the first day of May, lS2i, 
when he died. No individna! did more fbr securing the benefits to be derived 
from the conquests of George Sogers Clarke north of the Ohio,' than Gener^ 
Rufus Putnam, and he has been justly styled the Patheb of Ohio. 



MESHBOH WEAKE. 

" TIE dared to love his country and be poor," was _ _ 

Jtl bestowed upon Meshech "Weare, the first republican governor of New 
Hampshire, by one who knew and estimated hjs worth. He was not possessed 
of brilliant genius, superior intellect, nor extraordinary abihties of any kind, but 
eihiblted a happy combination of good sense, stent integrity, pure heart, and 
clear intelligenee. He was precisely the man for the place and times in which 
his lot was cast Mr. Weare was a native of Hampton, New Hampshire, where 
he was born in 1714. Ho was educated at Harvard College, where he was 
graduated in 1135, In the disputes between Governor Wentworth and the 

1, S» iketch of Oeneul Ljiuiii. 2. Sse sketnh »[ Oeuife Rogtii Cluke. 
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Colonial Assembly, Mr. Woaro, {for a number of years a memLer of that body), 
was always found ou tlie side of tha people. In 1753, he was chosen Speaker 
of tha house. When, in 1154, delegates from tiie several colonies essembled e,t 
Albany to discuss plana for mutual defence, and to cooHider the expediency of a 
political union, Mr. Weare repreaent«d New Hampshire in that body, and watmly 
approred a plan of confederation, proposed by Dr. Franklin. And when, ten 
yettts later, the disputes between the colonies and Great Britain grew warm, Mr. 
"PTeare was a staunch supporter of all republican measares. 

In January, 1776, a hastily-prepared Constitution went into operadon in New 
Hampshire, and Mr. Weare was chosen to an office equivalent to tliat of gover- 
nor of the embryo State. He was also appointed oliief justice of the supreme 
court ; and in sueli bigh estimation was he held by hia fellow-ciijzens, that they 
Tirtually invested him witii dictatorial prerogatives, for he wielded the powers 
of the highest ofGces in their gilt, legislative, ezeontive, and jui^dal. In 1779, 
a new Constitution was framed by a convention, of which John Lai^on was. 
preadent, but the people r^ected it. Again, in 1784, a convention framed a 
Constitulion, and it was accepted. Again, Meahech Weate, the faithful servant 
of the people, was elected chief m^iatrate, but the duties of pablic life, combin- 
ing with the decay of age, had now produced great feebleness in hia vital powers, 
and before the expiration of the year, he was compelled to resign the offloo 
wllich he had held with so much dignity for nine years. He retired to private 
life, a worn out public servant, and died at Hampton Palla, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 178G, at the age of seventy-two years. Hia voluminous papers, comprised 
in several large manuscript volumes, are now in Hife custody of the Hew York 
Historical Society. 



FRANCIS MARION. 

THERE is scarcely a plantation within tliitty miles of the bants of the Con- 
garee and Santee, from Columbia to the sea, that has not some local tradi- 
tion of tlio presence of Marion, the great partisan leader in South Carolina during 
the Revolution. He was a descendant of one of the Huguenots who Hed from 
France toward the dose of tlie seventeenth century, and was bom at Winyaw, 
near Georgetown, South Carolina, in 1732. Hia in&noy gave no promise of 
mature life, much less of greatness in achievements; for, according to Weems, 
he was as "small as a ITew England lobster, at his birth, and might have been 
put into a quart pot." His education was very limited, and, except a few 
months at sea, whQe a j^uth, his life was spent in agricultural pursuits, until 
his twenty-seventh yea/. Then the hostilities of the Indians on Uie western 
frontiers called the young men of the Carolinas to arms, and Marion became a 
eoldier, with Moultrie and others, who afterward fought nobly for freedom. In 
tlie wild Cherokee country ha obtained great applause for his bravery ; and 
when tha Revolution broke out, he was off&red a o^rtain'a commission, which 
he accepted. He was snocessfnl in the recruiting service, early in 1776; and 
during the attack on Charleston, in the Summer of that year, he fought bravely 
under Moultrie, in the Palmeto fort, in the harbor. He was afterward engaged 
in the contest at Savannah, and was in Charleston while the siege of that city, 
by the British, in the Spring of 17 89, was progressing. Disabled by an accident,' 
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he left tlie city befhra its surrender, aaii made hia way home, where he remaiiiBd 
until just before the defeat of Gates near Camden, in August following. Then, 
notwiUiatanding lie was quite lame, he mounted hia horse, co!lect«ii a score of 
volunteers, and offered his services to Gales. They were not readily accepted 
liy that proud genera], because of the uncouth appearance of the men.' Soon 
afterwaM, being called to the command of the militia of the Wiliiamsburg Dis- 
trict, in the vicinity of the Black and Pedee rivers, he formed his famous Brigade, 
with which he performed such wondrous feats during the remainder of the war. 
I need not stop to detail his expioits daring the two j'ears suooeeding the forma- 
tion of his brigade, for they are, or ought to be, Eimiliar to every American 
reader, young or old. SuiBee it to say, that to Marioa's Brigade, more than to 
any other corps in the South, the credit of the expulsion of the British from the 
Carolinaa and Georgia, is due; and General Greene r^arded liim as his strong 
right arm, especially after the siege of Ninety-Sis, in Hie Summer of 1181. 
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Just lieforo the "war, Marion had occupied a aoat in tlie lagislatqra of South 
Carolina, and early in l'I82, when that body was reorganized hy Governor But- 
lei^e, he was ag^n elected b> the Seuate. Gircumstancca soon called him &om 
the council to the field, and he did not relinquish liis sword lintil tl^e British 
evacuated Charleston toward the close of 1782, and the sun of peace a' 
Then he disbanded his Brigade, and retired ■ ' ■ ' "" ■ " ■ 

the Santee. Xhore all was utter dosolatioi 
menoed the world anew, as a planter, with scarcely n: 
utensils for his laborers. An almost mne " 

son, in Charleston harbor — was created £ 
essential service to the veteran. At length a Desdemonia, enamored of the hero 
because of his exploits, offered him her hand and fortune, (trough the kind 
mediation of friends. She was a Huguenot maiden of forty years, comely and 
rich. The hitherto invinoyjle soldier -was conquered, and his home at Pond 
Bluff was made happy durii:^ the remainder of his life, by a loving wile and the 
means for dispensii^ a generous hospitality to Jiis friends. He enjoyed these 
pleasures foe abont ten j'eara, alternating them oceaaionally with legislative 
duliBa, and then went to his rest, without having a child to perpetuate his came 
or blood. He died on the 29th of February, 1796, at the age of about siity- 
throe years, and was buried In the church-yard at Belle Isle, where a neat marble 
Blab denotes the resting-place of his remains. 



mOHAItE) HENRY LEE. 

IN the midst of the doubt, and dread, and hesitation, which for twenty days 
had brooded over tho Continental Congress, atlor the first step had been 
taken in the direction of political independence of Great Britain, a clear, musical 
voice was beard uttering a resolution, " That these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved &om all 
allegiance to the Bril^h Crown ; and that all political counecljon between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." It was 
the voice of Richard Henry Lee, a delegate from Viigiaia. He was a scion of 
one of the early cavalier ^milies of Uiat State, and was bom at Stratford, in 
■Westmoreland county, on the 20th of January, 1732. According to the ladiion 
of that time, his father sent him to England to be educated. He was in a school 
at WaJcBfiflld, in Yorkshire, for several years, where he was a thoughttiil student, 
and lover of ancient classic and histericat literature. At the age of nineteen 
years he returned to Tlr^nia, and Ms rime vras spent in athletic exenases and 
study. He formed a military corps among Ms youthful companions, was elected 
to the chief command, and first appears in histoiy at tho council called at Alex- 
andria, by Braddoek, in 1755.' There young Lee appeared and offered the ser- 
vices of himself and volunteers, in the proposed expedltion^against tJie French, 
and Indians on the Ohio. The proud Braddock refused to accept the services 
of these plain youi^ provincials, and the deeply-mortified lee returned home 
with his troops. Then was planted in his bosom the first seeds of hatred and 
disgust of tho insolence of British ofScials, and it germinated and bore abundant 
fruit twenty years afterward. 
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In 1757, GrOveroor Dinwiddio appointed Mr. Loe a juEtioe of the peace. At 
about the aame tune he was elected to a seat in the House of Buigesaea of Tir- 
ginia, thov^h only twenty-liye years of age. Ho was extremely diffident, but 
at times his zeal would master his bashfulncss, Bnd tben those powers of oratory, 
i^rward bo conspicuous m the ContiQental Congress, would beam out ia wou- 
drous splendor. He was one of the earhest opposers of the Stamp Act, and was 
the first man in Tii^inia to stand forth in public as its avowed opponent From 
that time until the war broke out, he was a leader amor^ the patriots in bia 
State ; and long before the idea became general, he spoke of the necessity of 
iiidependetice. He was a, member of the first Continental Coi^ress, in 1114, and 
while in that body he was always upon the most important committees. In 
June, 1116, he femlessly offered the resoluljon above quoted, and took upon 
himself the fearful responsibilily of being branded by the impeml government as 
am arch-traitor.' After eonsiderablo debate, that resolution was made the speoM 
order of the day for the 2d of July following," and a committee of five were ap- 
pomted to draw up a preamble or declaration, in accordance with it On the 
day when the resolution to appoint a committee was proposed, Mr. Lee was 
summoned, by express, to his home in Vii^inia, on account of illness in his 
liimily, and for that reason he was not a member of that committee. He after- 
ward afSsed his signature to the Declaration, and thus became one of the im- 
mortal Fifly-Six. He was active in Congress, in the Viiginia Assembly, or in 
the field at the head of mihtja, until the close of the war. In 1183, he was agmn 
elected to Congress, and was chosen preddent of tliat body. He was oppoaett 
to the Federal Constitution, because he reverenced State rights ; but, like Patiicfc 
Heoiy, he yielded cheerful act[Uiescenoe when it became the organic law of the 
Eepublic. He was chosen the first United States Senator, from Vii^mia, under 



il^ and held that office until the infirmi 
retjre to private life, at his beautitbl 
was greatly beloved by his relatives, 
sincerely mourned by the nation, at 
19[h of June, 11B4, when m the sixly- 



. of premature age compelled him ti 
t at Ohaotilly, in his native county. He 
ends, and the whole people, and he was 
death. Mr. Lee went to his rest on th» 
■third year of his age. 



JOSIAH QUINOY, JR. 

"T ET roe tell you one very serious truth, in which we are ^1 agreed; your 
ij countrymen must seal their cause with their blood." So wrote a young 
man of thhty, from London, toward the close of 1114. He was Josiah Quinoy, . 
junior, grandson of Judge Edmund Quinoy, and the child of a wealthy Eoston 
merchant He was bom in Briuntree, Massachusetts, on the 23d of February, 
1144. Eagerness for knowledge, and assiduity in study, marked his whole col- 
legiate career in HarvM'd University ; and when he was graduated, in 1763, he 
entered upon the study of the law, under Oienbridge Thacher, of Boston, with 
equal eagerness. After two yesffs' close study, he was admitted to the bar, and 
was soon regarded as one of tlio most promiang young men in the profesaon. 
soon drawn to the agitation of the political waters of his 
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country, and as early ss 17(17, he began to write poEtical esaaja in fevor of 
popular liberty. Frum that timo, Otia and Quincy were the bold^ denanciatora 
of the oppresBiTe oieaaurea of fireat Britaia.' Ho was the colleague of John 
Adams in. defending Captan Preston and others after the "Boston Massscre," in 
1770, a:nd eloqnentiy pleaded their cause.^ During the Hiree yeara of (ximpar- 
ative quiet, after that event, he puisued bis aroeatlona in Hie law with great 
Hissiduity; but early iu 1773, a palmoaary disease compelled him to seek relief 
in a warmer climate. He visited Charleston and several places in North Car- 
olina, everywhere mii^ling with the moat ardent friends of freedom.' On hia 
return home he was active in the movements which resulted in the deBtruction 
of lea in Boston Harbor.^ He wrote several powerful papers, the moat important 
of which was signed "Matohmont Nedhwn." He also published, in 1 "1 74, severe 
Btrictares on the Boston Port Bi!l,> which included ThougMs <ra Civil Sodeiy and 
a Slmuliiig Army, 

For the double purpose of seeking renewed health and to serve hia country 
in the dark hour of ita trial, he secretly embarked for London, in September, 
1714, and at onee obtained interviews with the miuistry and the leading men 
of both partieB. Ha attended tUe debates in parliament, took fiiU not«a of all 
current political events, and kept bia IHends in America advised of all important 
movements in which they were concerned. He became thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity fcr his countrymen to prepare for war, and in leas than two 
months after hia arrival in England, he"eKpreased the Kntiment quoted at the 
opening of this memoir. After becoming thorouglily acqumnted with the dis- 
positions and intentions of tbe king and his ministers, and hopeless of reconcili- 
ation, Mr. Quincy resolved to return home, and, if hia health would permit, to 
arouse hia countrymen to immediate and powerful action. He embarked jbr 
Boston, in March, 17 7 5, with a heart big with revolution, and a brain teeming 
with noble ideaa and dreams of the g'orious future of his beloved country. He 
had said to Dr. Franklin, on parting-, 'New England alone can hold out for ages 
i^ainst Great Britain, and, if they were firm and nnited, in seven yeara the^ 
would conquer tliem." But Providence did not permit Mm to realize any of hia 
aspirattoDs, nor t^in to aet hia' H^st upon his native shores. He was Messed 
with Uio aght of hia dear land, but before the vessel reached Uie port of Glou- 
cester, the tooth of consumption destroyed the thread of life, and he expired. 
It was on the 36th of April, 1775, when he was about thirty-one years of age. 
His son, then a little child, has erected a nohlo monument to the memory of hia 
iktlier, by writing and publishing a record of hia life. 

bonOwal" iod, ta^^^ ^'J "'^^ " I^™ Me my ™;P'*i™^J,i^;'^"^-^^''j'^,^5^jJ 

i SwtkolsllMSHinieB ana Howe. 
' 4. ^thadiaT^li*n^1>°aestniolianof tlie lea accorrQd, a rre&t oohcouth of MopJe wars BBeembled 
■t tiw-" 0]d Soulh KeeHns-honae," Boa WflW liarM^ned fir jonDg Qalnoy. "TtUmt, Mr.UDdanilor," 
Irt bM- " Uie t^tlt Ihti THOTS within Ib^qe wiills. IbAt IDilst aMxq hb to UeBd. The fxaOoaa nf lUa 
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PI-IILIP SCHUYLER. 

PURB patriotism, uoselfiah bonevolenee, unlliQcliing integrity, and unwavering 
pubEc and private virtue, were the marited charauteriBtics of Philip Scbuylei', 
a graudaon of the valiant mayor of Albany, in 1690, when tlie acoats of Fron- 
tenao alarmed all the border settlers of New Tofk, and Frecch and Indians laid 
Selienectada in asbes. Philip was born at Albany, on the 22d of November, 
1733. He was the oldest child of bis parents, and by the la.w of primt^eniture, 
he inherited his ftther's real estate. That parent died while Philip was young, 
and he was left to the care of his mother. WiUi that coble generodty whidi 
marked his career through life, he divided the estate, to which he was entitled, 
equally with his brothers aod sisters. At the age of twenty-two years, he en- 
tered tlie provinraai army, and. commanded a company under Sir William John- 
son, at Fort Eldward and Lake Geoi^o. He contmued in the service until 1153, 
nnd accompanied the young Lord Howe, as colonel of a regiment, in the expe- 
dition as^nst Ticonderoga and Grown Point. When that nobleman was killedi 
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Colonel Setuylor conveyed Ma tody to Albany, for interment.' After the peace 
in lies, he was qaitfl active in several civil capacities; and as member of the 
Colonial Assembly of New York, he was marked for his devotion to the cause 
of the colonists. He was a member of llie second Continental Congress, in 1775, 
and was appointed by that body the third of the four major-guuerala, tinder 
■Washington, commisBioned for the command of the American army. He took 
command of the Northern Department, and started with a considerable force to 
invade Canada, in theAutamn of 1775. He sickened on IJake Champlain, placed 
the chief command in the hands of hia lieutenant, General Montgomery, and re- 
turned to Albany. During the following year ho was active among the Sis 
Nations of Indiana, and also In perfecting the diaoiphne of hia Division of the 
army. Id March, 177 J, he was superseded by General Gates, without any good 
reason, but was reinstated in May following. In June, Eurgoyne penetrated 
the Qordiern frontier, and General Schuyler was active in preparations to cheek 
his invasion. At the moment when all was ready to strilio a decisive blow, 
Gates was agmn placed in command, and unfeirly received the laurels of con- 
quest. Schuyler's love for his country was stronger than his resentment, and 
as a simple citizen he aided the Americans greatly in the accomphshment of the 
vietory over Burgoyne, at Saratoga. He demanded and obtained a trial before 
a court of inqniry, and received a h^hly flattering verdict. Washington then 
urged Mm to accept military command, but he preferred to aid his country in a 
le^ public but not less efficient way. He was a member (tf Congress under the 
flrat confederation, and after the ratification of the Federal Constitution, the 
legislature of New York diose General Schuyler, with Bufiis King, to represent 
that commonwealth in the Senate of the United States. He served unUl 1191, 
when he was elected to the Senate of his native State. He was again chosen 
United States Senator, in place of Aaron Burr, in 1797, but did not retam his 
Beat long, for his health was Baling. In 1803, his wife, the companion of all his 
joys and sorrows, died; and, in July, 1804, his spirit was terribly smitten by 
the niucder of his accomplished son-in-law, Alexander Hamilton, by the duellist a 
hand.2 



JOSEPI-I WARKEN. 

" "VrOT all the havoc and devastation they have made has wounded mo like the 
ii doath of Warren," wrote tlie wife of John Adams three weeks after the 
battle of Bunker Hill. "We want him in the Senate; we want him in his pro- 
fea^on ; we want him in the field. We mourn for tlie citiaen, the senator, the 
■physician, and the warrior." Tlie death of Joseph Warron was indeed a severe 
blow to the patriot cause. He was the son of a Massachusetis farmer, and was 
bom in Soxbnry, near Boston, in 1740. He waa graduated at Harvaiii College, 
, in 1159, and then commenced the study of medicine. Soon ailer commencing 
its practice, he took a prominent place in the profeasion, in Boston ; and he had 
few auperiora| when inclination called him to participate in the political move- 
ments of the day. Patriotism was a ruling emotion of his heart, Mid he never 
lacked boldness to express his opmions' freely. He was one of the earliest 
members of the association, in Boston, knovni as Sons of Liberty; and from 1763 
until the fierce kindling of war on Breed's Hill, he was extremely efficient in 
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ibsteiicg a epMt of rational liberCj and independence among the people. Hia 
snggeBtive mind planned raaoy daring Bchemea in secret caucus, and he was 
ever ready to lead in the execution of any measures for resisting the encroaclmients 
of imperial power. He delivered the first annual oralioii ou tlie subject of the 
"Boston Massacre," in ITIl; and, ia 17'! 5, be solidled the honor of peiforming 
the perilous service again, because some British ofScers had menaced the life of 
anjone who should attempt it. The "Old Sontli " was crowded, and the aisles, 
Btairs, and pulpit, wore filled with British soldiers, full armed. The intrepid 
young orator entered by a window, spoke fearlessly, in the presence of those 
bajonote which seamed alive with tlireala, of the early stra^les of the colonies 
of New England, and then, in sorrowM tones and deep pathos of expression, 
told of the wrongs aad oppressions ander wJiich they were then suffering. Even 
the soldiers wept ; and thus the young hero, firm in the faith that " reastance to 
tjrantB ia obedience to God," triumphed, and fearlessly bearded the hon in bis 
den. From that day Gage regarded him as a dtuigerous man. 

"Wlien John HancocJc wont to the Continental Congress, "Warren was chosen 
to fill his place as president of the Massachusetts Provincial Assembly. He held 
that position when the skirmishes at lexington and Concord occurred; and 
before and after the events of that Any, he was very active, secret and open. 
Four days before the battle of Bunker's Hill, he was commissioned a major- 
geoeral. He hastened to Breed's Hill, on the memorable nth of June, 1176, 
and toward, the dose of the action, placed himself under Colonel Prescott, as a 
volunteer. When the Americans were compelled to retreat, "Warren and Pres- 
cott were the last men to leave Wie redoubt. He had proceeded but a ehort 
way toward Bunker's Hill, where Putnam was tryir^ to rally the fu^tives, when 
a musket ball passed through his head, and killed him instantly. He was left 
on the field. Uis body was reci^ised the next day by his intimate acqudnt- 
fflice, Dr. JefiWos, of the British army, and it was buried where it fell. After 
the British left Boston, in the Spring of 1176, it was taken up, carried to the 
dty, and interred with masonic and military honors, beneath St. Paul's church. 
Almost upon the spot where he fell, the great Bnnkor Hill monument now 
stands, a memorial alike for the nohle Warren, and of the deeds which con- 
secrated that eminence. Congress expressed its sorrow by resolutions, and its 
gratitude by ordering that bis " eldest son be educated at the expense of the 
United States." Congress also ordered a monument to bo erected. It yet re- 



ZKBULON MONTOOMERY PIKE. 

ONE of the earliest explorers of the wilderness around the head waters of the 
Mississippi, now known as the Minnesota Territoiy, was the brave Pike, 
who died in the hour of victory near York, in Upper Canada, with the captured 
British flag under his head. He was the son of an officer in the United States 
army, and was iiom at Lamberton, New Jersey, on the 5th of Januaiy, l'!79. 
He entered the army while yet a mere boy, and his whole life was devoted to 
the mihtary profession. He was early subjected to athletic exercises, and he 
grew to manhood with a frame of uncommon vigor. His education was neglected, 
but by Ms own exertions he mastered the Latin, French, and Spanish languages. 
Iiove of study was a characteristic of his early youth, and he read with avidity 
the few boolra that fell in hia way. Soon after the purchase of Louisiana from 
the French, in 1803, the United States government determined to explore that 
Taat and mostly unkaown territory. Under the enlightened direction of Pres- 
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ident Jofforson, Captains Lewis and Clnrko were sent to explore the Missouri to 
its source, and joving Pilce was commissioned to make a similar exploration in 
search of the soureeaof the Miasiasippi. He left St. Louis, in August, 180S, with 
twenty men, and made a most wonderful journey, during- eight months and 
twenty days, an account of which was published in an octavo volume.' Soon 
after his return, General "Wilkinson selected Pike to command another expedi- 
tion in the interior of Louisiana, in the direction of Jforthern Mexico. After 
great sufferings, he returned, in the Summer of 180T, and received the thfiiks 
of Congress. Passing through soveral promotions, in military rank, be reached 
that of colonel of in&ntry, in 1310. He was stationed on the northern frontier 
at the commencement of the war with Great Britain, in 1812, and early the 
fdkiwing year he waa promol«d to brigadier. In the Spring of 1813, ha was 
chosen, by General Dearborn, to command the land troops in an expedition 
EgMnst Torfc (now Toronto), the capital of Upper Canada. He auled from 
Sackett'a Harbor, in a squadron under Commodore Cbauncey, on the 25th of 
April, and on the 27th he landed, with Bevent«en hundred men, in llie face of a 
gallmg fire from a laigo force of British and Indians. Pike pressed forward, and 
the British fled to their forUflcations, while the Indians scattered in all directions. 
The general led his troops in person, and alter capturing a battery, he rnshed 
forward toward the wain works. The British fired their magazine, and a ter- 
rible explosion took place. A heary stone struck the breast of tha brave leader, 
Mid wounded him mortijly. He waa conveyed to Uie commodore's ship, in a 
dying condition. White on the way, there was a shout^ and one of his attend- 
ants said, " The British union jack is coming down, and the stars are going up I" 
Pike could not spsaJ;; but ^ghed hfeaviiy, and then smfled. Ha lingered a few 
hours on ship-board ; and when the British flag was brot^ht to him, he signified 
his desire to have it placed under his head. It was done, and a moment after- 
ward the hero died. He was only a little more than thirty-fbur years of age. 
His name and memory is perpetuated, not only in his country's annals, hut by 
the titles of ten counties and twenty-eight townships and villi^s, chiefly in the 
"Western country. 



DANIEL BOONE. 



FEW men of such humble preten^oos occupy so largo a space in history, as 
Daniel Boone. Ilis heroism as an explorer, pioneer, settler, and patriotic 
defender of the aoil ha had won by his courage in the path of the discorerer, 
partakes so lajgely of the spirit of chiiifJry and truo romance, that we incon- 
tinently look upon him with a sentiment of hero-worship. Baniel Boone waa 
bom in Berks county, Pennsylvaoia, in 1134, His parents were from Bradninoh, 
near Exeter, England ; and while Daniel was a small boy, they left Pennsyl- 
vania, and settled near the banks of tha Yadkin, in North Carolinat At that 
time the region beyond the Blue Ridge was an unknown wilderness to tha 
white people, for none had ventured thither, as lar as is known, until about tha 
year 1750. It was ^moat twenty years later than this, when Boone waa ap- 
proaching the prima of life, that he first penetrated the great Valley of the Mis- 
assippi, in company with others. He had already, as a bold hunter, been within 
the eastern vei^e of the present Kentucky, but now ha took a long "hunt," of 
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about three years. He Imd made himself familiar with tho wilderneaa ; and, in 
1573, iu company with other fiuniiiea, he atartod with his own. to mako a aettlo- 
Eient on the Kain-htck-ee river. The hostile Indiana compelled them, to fall back, 
and Boone resided on the Clerieh rivei" until H75, when he went forward trnd 
planted the setOenient of Boonaalioroiigb, in the present Madison eonnty, Ken- 
tucky.' There he bnilt a log foci, and iu the course of three or fcmr yeara, ser- 
eral ottier eettlera joined bim. His wife and daughters were the first white 
women ever seen upon the banks of the Kentucky river. He became a great 
annoyance to the Indians ; and while at the Blue lAcka, on the Licking rtver, in 
Febroary, 1178, engaged with others in inaking salt, he was captured by some 
Shawnee warriors from the Ohio country, and fc^en to Chillicothe. The Indians 
became attached to him, and be was adopted into a family as a son. A. ransom 
of five hundreii dollars was offered for him, but the Indians refused it Ha at 
length escaped (in Jxiy following his capture) when he ascertained that a large 
body of Indians were preparing to march :^ainst Boonesborough. They attacked 
that station throo times before the middle of September, but w"~" '""" 
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During Boone's captivity, Ilia wife and oliildren had retumod \o the house of her 
fether, on the Yadkin, where tie pioneer visited them in 1779, and remained 
with them for many months. He retumed to Kentucky, in 1780, with his femily, 
and aasisted Colonel Clarke in his operations l^ainsC the Indians in the Illinois 
country. He was a very active partisan in that fer-off region beyond the Al- 
leghaclea unljl the close of the war. From that time, ouljl 1798, he Tedded al- 
ternatel}' in Kentucky and in Westem Vii^nia. He had seen that ■' wilderness 
blossom as the rose ;" and in less than twenty years from the time when he 
built his fort at Booneshorough, he saw Kentucky honored aa a sovereign State 
of an independent union of republics. Yet he was doomed to lose all personal 
advantages in the growth of the new State. Neglecting to comply with new 
land laws, of whose details he was probably ignorant, he lost his title to lands 
which he had discovered and subdued ; and the region which so recently seemed 
all his own, now filled with half a million of his fellow-citizens, afforded him no 
home in fee ^mplel Indignant at what he considered base ingratitude, ho 
shouldered his rifle, left Kentucky forever, and, with some follower^ plnnged 
into the interminableforestsof the present Missouri, beyond the Mississippi river. 
They settled upon the Little Osage, in 1799, and the following year, Boone and 
his companions eipkired the head waters of the Arkansas. A long time after- 
ward, when he was almost eighty years of age, he trapped beavers on the Great 
Osage. Soon after hia return from that "hunt," he sent a memorial to the legis- 
lature of Kentucky, setting forth that he owned not an acre of land on the iace 
of the earth, had nowhere to lay his head, and asked a confirmation of title to 
lands given Mm in Louiaana, by the Spanish governor, before that territory was 
ceded to the United States. Congress secured two thousand acres to him, and 
so his old age was made comparatiTcly happy by the prospect of a grave in the 
bosom of his own soiL The brave old hero died in Missouri, on the 36th of 
September, 1830, at the ago of almost ninety years. His romidns now he beside 
those of his wife, in a cemetery at Frankfort, Kentucky. 



ANDREW PICKENS. 

CELTIC blood flowed in the veins of very many of the sages and soldiers who 
laid the foundations of our Republic. In those of Pickens, the eminent 
partisan soldier of South Carolina, it was unmixed, for his parents were both 
natives of that portion of Ireland where there had been no infosion of the EngUsh 
or Scotch element. Ho was horn in Paston parish, Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 19lh of September, 1739, and while he wag yet a child, his parents 
eni^rated to the Waxhaw settlement, in the upper part of South Carolina. Hia 
first militajy lessons, in actual service, were received while serving as a volun- 
teer under lieutenant-colonel Grant, against the Cherokees, in 1761, having for 
Ma compuiions, Marion and Moultrie. He was a warm republican ; and when 
the war of the Revolution was kmdled, he took tlie field as captain of militia. 
His zeal, courage, and skill, immediately attracted attention, and he arose rapidly 
to the rank of brigadier-general. In the region watered by the Savannah, in 
both Geoi^a and South Cu^lina, General Pickens performed very important 
services during the war, especially ui the year 1781. He completely humbled the 
Choroieea and the Creeks ; broke the power of the Tories in the upper country 
around Augusta; and was distinguished for bravery at the Cowpens, the siege 
of Ai^sta, and at Eutaw Springs. He and Marion commanded the militia of 
South Carina in the latter engagement, and in the early part of the conflictj 
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Piekena was severely wounded by a musket ball. Prom tlie close of the -war 
until 1 7 94, ho was continually in public life, chiefly as a legislator, and then be 
was elected to a seat in the House of Representatives of the United States. Ho 
■waa also appointed one of the two m^j'ot-generals of the ciiUtia of his State ; and 
!n 1T96, he declined a reiilection to Congress, but took a seat in the l^slature 
of South Carolina. He held that position until 1301, at the same time often 
acting as ooramiasioner to treat with the Indians, "Wadiington bad also aolldted 
him to accept Uie command of a brigade of light troops to act under "Wayne 
agdnst the tribes of the Sorth-west, bat ho dedined !lio honor. He retired to 
private hfo, in ISOl, aod there he remdned in the peaceful repoae of a planter, 
in Pendleton District, South Carohna, nntil 1613, when he accepted a, seat in 
his State legislature. He declined the proffered office of governor the following 
year, and agaio sought repose in tlie bosom of his tamily. There he went to bis 
Qnai rest, on the IJth of August, 1817, at the age of aevonty-eight years. Gen- 
eral Pickens married Rebecca Calhoun, in 1J6S. They lived together fifty years. 
She was aunt of the late John C, Calhoun; and at the time of her marriage waa 
considered one of the moat beautiful young ladies in the South. Her nuptials 
were attended by a great number of relatives and friends, and " Esbecoa Cal- 
houn's wedding" beoaiiie an epoch in tho social history of the district^ from 
which old people used to reckon. TheromainB of husband andwifo lie together 
in the grave-yard of the "old stone mcetin^'-houso," in Pendleton. 



FRANCIS ASBURY. 

PEIillAPS no Christian minister, since the settlement of Amerieai has travelled 
as extensively, and labored as untiringly in the face of every kind of ob- 
stacle, as Franoia Asbnry, the senior Bishop of the Methodist Church' in the 
United States. He was born near Birmingham, England, on the 20lh of August, 
1745, and came to America, in 1771, at tlie age of twenty-slE years, as a preacher 
of the gospel in the simplicity of the new sect. Two years afterward, the first 
«iQual oonference of the American Methodists was held at Philadelphia. The 
converts under the preaching of John and Charles Wesley had widened the 
circle of the denomination greatly, and at that conference there were ten preachers, 
representing a membership of ^out eleven hundred. Mr. Asbnry continued to 
travel and preacli continually from that time until 1784, when Dr. Coke, whom 
Mr. Wesley had appointed a presbyter of the church in England, and missionary 
to Americaj consecrated him a superintendent or Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. With the seal of an ancient apostle, he 
entered upon the discharge of his great duties, and visited and organized churches, 
and planted others, in all parts of the republic In 1790, he crossed the great 
mountains, and held a conference five miles from the present Lexington. It 
was the first general sssembl^e of the Methodists in the wilderness of the West. 
That conference then numbered only twelve preachers. They were " indiffer- 
ently dad," said Bishop Asbuiy, "with emacialsd bodies, and subject to hard 
fare, but, I hope, rich in Mtfa." 
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Prom the time of his conaecration until his (leatli, a period of thirty-two )'eaf3, 
Bishop Aabury travelled yearly through every State in the increaaing Union, 
and kept in effiinent action the great raachiiieiy of the travelling connection. In 
the exercise of his episcopal office, he ordained not less, probably, than tbreo 
thonsanii preachers, Kid uttered seventeen thousand Bermona. Alier spending 
fiftC-flve years hi the ministry (forty-five in America), that faithful servant o£ 
Christ was called to his rest, at the house of his old friend, Geoi^o Arnold, in 
Tii^inia, on the 31st of March, 1816, in the seventy-flrst year of hie age. His 
remains, by order of the General Conference, were taken to Baltimore, and de- 
posited in a vault prepared for the purpose under the recess of the pulpit of the 
Methodist Church in Eutaw Street. 



JOHN TRUMBULL. 

fTHB name of Trumbull, the pajnter, ' Uke Trumbull, the mi^iatrate, wlU ever ha 
A associated with the noblast chapter of American histoiy, because bis pencil 
illustrated its noblest events. The pouter was the youngest son of the magis- 
trate, and was bom at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the Gth of June, 1756. AStcr 
receiving an excellent edueation at Lebanon, ho entered Harvard College, where 
be remained about a year, and was graduated in 1773. Ho had early felt tlio 
inspirations of art and the aspirationa of genius; and durir^much of his college 
years at Harvard, he was studying books on the subject of drawing and painting, 
or was engages in copyii^ some pictures there. He painted his first original 
picture — The BatSe of Carnux — soon alter leaving coUege, and resolved to devote 
his life to art, when the gatiiermg storm of the Eevolution diverted him from 
that pursuit, and caused him tO' exchange bis pencil for a sword. His fiithcr 
wished him to become a clergymMi, but tlie church militimt bad not for him the 
djarms of martiij life, and he becameadjutant of the first Connecticut regiment, 
which was stationed at Roibury, in the Summer of 1775. A drawing which 
he made of the enemy's works, by request of Washington, so pleased the com- 
mander-in-chie^ that he made the young painter his aid-de-camp, ia August. 
He was promoted to major of brigade, in the Autumn, and in that capacity he 
attracted the attention of adjutant-general Gates. He was ^ipointed, by Gates, 
adjutant-general of the Northern Department, with the title of OohDnel, iu June, 
me, and accompanied that officer to Ticonderoga. He did not receive his 
commission &om Congress until the following Spring, and then it was dated in 
September. The young soldier was offended, and returned the commission with 
a spicy letter tendarii^ hia resignation. Then ended bis military career, and he 
went to Boston b> resume the study of art. In IIGO, he sailed for London, to 
place himself under tbe instruction of Benjamut West. The great painter re- 
ceived Lira kindly, and Trumbull was pursuii^ his studies quietly, when, late in 
the year, he was arrested as a rebel, and east intfl prison on a charge of treason. 
West immediately interceded for him, before the kmg, and received the royal 
assurance tiat the young painter's life should be spared. After an imprisonment 
of eight months, he was admitted to bail on condition tbat he should quit tho 
country immediately. West and Copley became hia sureties. He went to 
Amsterdam, and then embarked for America, but the ship w 
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put back, and lie did not reach home until tlio beginning of 1732. Ho visited 
the army on tte Hudaon, toward Autuniii, but peace soon came. His fetlier 
then urged him to pursue the profession of ilie law, but the Artist would not 
listen; and, in November, 1783, be again went to England, and resumed hia 
studies, under West, with great seal, industry, and success. He waa-so succeES- 
ful in the treatment of Priam beaHng bcuA 1o his Palace the iody tff Sedor, in 
J785, ijiat he matured a plan for producing a aeries of historical paintmgH, r«p- 
reseniiiig events in the American Revolution, Before the close of 1786, he had 
produood his BatBe o/BmtlKrr HiU and Dealhof Sfonigomery, These were engraved. 
Then Allowed his superb paintii^ The Sortie of the Garrison of GibraUar, which, 
he sold for twenty-flve hundred dollars. He came to America, in 1789, and painted 
as many of the portraits of the ^gnera of the Declaration as were then present 
in Congress. In 1791 and 1'792, he was elnefly employed in paintmg heads for 
his four great nB,tional picturea, now in the Ttotanda of the capitol, at Washing- 
ton ei^, namely, Signers of the Declaraiion of Independence, Sjirrender ofPwgopie, 
Swrender of ComwaMis, Washinglon Smrendering his Cormnission. He then 
went to England as private secretary U> Mr. Jay. He went to Paris and en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, for awhile; and, in August, 1796, be was appointed 
fifth commiaaoner to carry out the designs of one article of Jay's treaty with 
Great Britain. Hia duties did not end until 1804, when he returned to the 
United States, and resumed bis pencil at New York. Lacking encouragement; 
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he again went to Eagland, and remained there until 1815, whoa be returned to , 
New York. The Ibilowing year he received a commisBion from our goverament 
to p^nt the four pjotures above ailudetl to. He was engaged seven years on 
them. He was chosen president of the American Academy of Arts, in 1811, and 
waa anaually elected to that office for many yeara. J'inding no purchasers for 
liis collection of piuntings, he presented them to Yale College, and they are all 
in Now Haven, in a building erected for the purpose, called The l^iimbuB Gal- 
lery. Tlie venerable artist, soldier, and patriot, died in the city of Now York, 
on the 10th of November, 1843, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 



ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 

THUS aun^ a genial friend, at the tomb of Robert Treat Paine, a New England 
bard. He was born at Taunton, llaasachnaetta, on the 9tli of December, 
1773, and was tJie second son of Robert Treat Paine, one of the signers of tlio 
Declaration of Independence. He waa named Thomas,^ but on the doath of hia 
eldest and unmarried brother, Robert Treat, in 1793, he aaanmett his name, and 
had his eboicB legally confirmed by an act of the le^slature, in I80I. Paine 
was educated at Harvard, where his poetic genius was early developed.' Ho 
was intended for the profession of the law, but soon afler leaving college he 
became a merchant's clerk. He waa quite irregular in Ma habita, and became 
greatly enamored of the theatre. He obtained a medal for a pcologuo, spoken 
at the openiog of a new theatre in Boston, in 1793;' and the following year ho 
assumed the editorial control of a newspaper called the Federal Orerry. It was 
an unauoeeasful enterprise, for the editor was idle, and it expired from want of 
proper food, in 1796. Paine had married the beautifijl daughter of an- actor, the 
year before, which offended his EithBr, and an alienation ensued. The young 
lady proved an excellent wife, and was an angel at bis aide when intomperanoe 
clouded his mmd and beggared hia lamily. 

In 1,795, Mr, Paine delivered a poem at Cambrii^e, entitled InvesiiionofLfitsts, 
for which he received from the booksellers, fifteen hundred dollars. Two years 
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afterward, his Bulitig Passion brought him twelve hundreil flollara; and hfs 
Adarns aM LS)eriy,WTitU!a ia 1798, attho request ofthoMaasachusetls Charita- 
ble Fire Society, yielded him sereii hundred and fifty dollais, or more than, 
eleven dollars a line.' Mr. P^ne was appointed master of ceremonies at the 
theatre, with a salaiy, and that connection threatened his healitl and reputation 
with ahipwreok. A happy chaogo soon occurred. He abandoned disMpation, 
and, on the solicitation of Mends, he left the theatre, moved, with his femily, to 
Newburyport, entered the law office of Judge PaiBona, became a practitioner, 
enjoyed reconcUiation -with hia fetlier, and gave his friends great hopea. In 
1303, when fbrtane and bright character were within hia grasp, he was again 
allured to the theatre, ila associations and its habits, and he fell to rise no more. 
Se neglected business, became intemperate, and died in wretcbednesa, on the 
14th of ITovembor, 1811, when in the tiiirty-cighth year of his age. It waa a 
sad evening of life, in contrast with the proniieea of tiie brilliant morning. His 
career is a warning to the giited to avoid the perils of inordinate indulg^ce of 
passions and pleasures, for no intellect is so strong that it may not be bowed in 
degradation. 



EDWARD PREBLE. 

THR Bona of reyolutioaary fhthers often inherited the courage and patriotism 
of their ancestors; indeed, Uio contrary was the exception to a rule, and 
true pbiiosophy baa a reason for it. The father of Edward Preble, one of the 
most distingui^ed of our naval commanderfl, was tiie honorahle Jedediah Preble, 
of the ancient town of Falmouth (now Portland), Maine. He waa a brigadier 
\ tinder the government of the Masaacliusetts colony, one of the first commaiidera 
of the army at Cambridge, in 1776, and a civihan of eminence when the Revolu- 
tion had. &irly commenced. Edward was bom at the homestead, on the IBth 
of August, 1761, and received an academic education at ITewbUiy. In narly 
cbildliood he was noted for great resolution, and a love of athletic exeicises. 
Like many lads of tlat seaport, he had a Rreat desire for ocean lift, and he made 
a voyage to Europe, in a, privateer, in 1178. The following year he became a 
midshipman in one of the Massachusetts vessels, and was captured during tlie 
second cruise. Through the influence of Colonel Tyng, afriend of young Preble's 
felher, the youi^ man was released at New York, while the remidnder of the 
crew were sent to England. He now entered as first lieutenant, on board the 
sloop of war, Winikrop, in which he continued during the remainder of the con- 
test, and perfbrmed many deeds of valor. Alter the war, Preble was a ship- 
master in many successive voyages, but stood ready for public service when ma 
country should call him to duty. 

When, in 1798, our hostile relations with France made it necessary to propara 
our little navy for service, Preble waa one of the five firsl-lieuteiiaiits, appomted 
by Congress. In the Winter of nsS-'S, he made two oniisea,and the following 
Spring he commanded the Essex, under a captain's commission. In the year 
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1800, he was sent to convoy our mcrciiautmea from the East India seaa. He 
waa afterwartt appointed to tlie command of the AdamSf on tho Mediterranean 
station, but ill-health soon compelled hiro to leave the Bervice, for awhile. In 
1803, he was placed in oommaiid of the frigate Ccmsiitntion, and with the Fkila- 
de^hia and several smalier vessels, he proceeded to the Mediterranean to humble 
the Algerine pirates who iniested those waters. The principal powers engaged 
in that Bystfim of commeroial robbery were those of A%iers, Tunis, Morocco, and 
Tripoli, known as the Barbary States. Preble first biimght the Emperor of 
Morocco to terma, and then appeared before Tripoli, with his squadron. There 
lie lost the Philade^ia, whldi atruclr upon a rock in the harbor, was captured 
by tlio Tripolilaas, and the ofScers and crow were made prisonera.' Preble was 
Boon afterward relieved by his senior, Commodore Bairon. The value of his 
gaJlant services on the African coast was recognized hy a vote of Congress, con- 
ferring upon him the thanks of the nation, and an elegant medal. These were 
jffesented to him, on hia retara home, by the President of the United States. 
On leaving his squadron, hia offlcera expressed their esteem in a highly com- 
plimentary addreaa. His services were Booa fillerward lost to bis eonntry, Bt a 
moment when they were needed more than ever. Hia health gave way toward 
the chDse of 1806, and on the 25th of August, IS07, he died, when in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, He was buried in his native town, with military honors. 



JOHN H. I.IVINGSTON. 

THE friond and eariiest biographer of President Livingston says of him, " He 
was a man whose praise is in all the churches ; first in her councils — first 
in her honors — flrst in her afieetions." He was born at Poughkcepsie, Dutchess 
county. New York, on the 30th of May, 1716.' He received parental instruc- 
tion, only, until his seventh year, when he was placed under other tul«rs, among 
whom was the fatlier of the late Chancellor Kent At the age of twelve years, 
he entered Yale CoUege, as a student, and waa graduated in VlG2, when only 
sixteen. The profession of the law opened a brilliant future for him, and he 
commenced its study under Bartholomew Crannel, of Fonghkeepde. His habitual 
aeriousness was deepened into strong religious convictions, by hearing a sermon 
from the hpa of the emment Whitefield, and he resolved to abandon the law, 
and become a minister of the gospel. He accordingly went to Holland, in 1766, 
t« proaecnte theological studies in Uia University of Utrecht, and there he re- 
mained until 1170, and acquired the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He returned 
to America the same year, and became pastor of tbe Dutch Reformed Church in. 
the city of New York. Through his influence, internal dissensions, which had 
prevailed for some time, were healed; the two parties formed a union, and, in 
1773, the Dutch churches became independent of the classis of Amsterdam ; a 
result for which he had labored while in Hollahd. 

When the RevolutioQ broke out, all was confusion in New York, and Dr. 
Livingston went to reside at Kingston, in October, 1775, where, a month after- 
ward, he was married to Sarah, daughter of Phihp Livingston. Until the British 
took poaaesaion of the city of New York, the following year. Dr. Livingston went 
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down freqB8iitl7, and preached to the remnant of iia floolc, who were compelled 
to remain.' He officiated ministeriaJly at Albany and Livingston's Manor; and, 
in ITSl, he took up his abode at his Cher's mansion, in Foughlceep^e, and oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Dutch Ciiuroh there, for about two yearH. When Uis 
BritiBh left New York, Dr. Livingston resumed his paatoral cmi^ there, and tiie 
followii^ year he Vaa chosan, by the first cooTentfon, Professor of Theology. He 
performSl Ma new duties, with those of his ministerial services, with great aeal, 
in New York and ila immediate vicinity, until 1810, when, on the removal of 
Queen's Collie (the theolopcal school in which he was professor) to New 
Brunswiefc, in New Jersey, he -was chosen its pre^dent. His inaugural address 
Is a model of its kind, full of learning and the purest Christian spirit. In 1813, 
he eompleted a rersion of the Psalms and Hymns used in Hie church, pursuant 
to the request of the ^neral SjnoS, and that collection ia now the standard book 
throughout that denominaljon. As the college under his chaise did not fionrish 
as a Ulerary institution, an effort was commenced, in 181B, to make it a Theo- 
lo^oal Seminary, eioluavely. That measure was carried into effect, and from 
that timo, nntil the present, it has held that character. Its name has been 
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Dr. LiriDgafon's health began to Giil many years before hia death, yet ho 
labored on and hopad on, until tho last. Finally, in January, 1825, lie was at- 
tacked with aonte pain, bat was soon rolioyed. On the eyeiiing of the 28th he 
prayed fervently, in his femjlj, aDd went ta bed in usual h^th. When hia 
grandson called Mm to arise K>r brei^ast the next morning, tlie spirit of tlie 
good man bad departed to the boaom of hia God whom he so dearly lovod and 
BO laithfully served. He was then in the seveuty-njuth year of Lis age. 



aOIJVERNEUR MOBRIS. 

THE preparation of the Constitution of tho United States in the form adopted 
by the convention, in 1I8T, and ratified by a majority of the States, the 
Mowing year, was the work of the aceompliahed sehcdar and statesman, Gtou- 
vernenr Morris, brother of Lewis, one of the Bgnora of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenoe. He was bom nt Morriaania, on the Westchester shore of the Harieni 
River, New Yoric, on the 31st of January, 1152. The death of his ihther left 
him to the care of his mother at the ago of twelve years. He was graduated at 
King's (now Columbia) OoUege, in the cit^ of Hew York, ia May, 1708, at the 
age of sixteen yeara, and his oration on that ocoaaion, on the subject of Wit and 
Seaaly, made a marked sensation among the polished oirolaa of tho day. He 
studied law under William Smith, the historian of Now York, and afterward 
chief justice of the province, and was licensed to practice, in the Autumn of 
I'll!. He was not yet twenty years of age, yet he liad already engaged in 
poliljcal discussions of the day, especially upon Haancial subjects, and had at- 
tracted the attention of many leadit^ men. He continued much before the 
public in speech and in print, nuljl 1775, when lie was elected to a seat in tlie 
New York Provincial Congress. There he made a most favorable impression, 
and was soon an aokaowlet^d leader, although then only twenty-three years 
of £^e. He was one of the committee of correspondence for tho city of New 
York, and his pen was continually busy for the patriot cause. In tho Summer 
of 1718, he was sent as special agent to llie Continental Congress, on the subject 
of payment lo troops; and in the Autumn of the following year, he was elected 
to a seat in that body. He was placed on a committee to confer with General 
Washmgton on the subject of a new organization of the Continental army, and 
he spent nearly three months in the camp at Valley Foi^e. From the moment 
of presenting his credentials, Mr. Morris was one of the moat active and highly 
esteemed members of Congress ; and finally, when the government was newly 
organized, in 1781, under the Articles of Confederation, he was made assistant 
financial agent with his great namesake of Philadelphia. Ho was now a per- 
manent resident of that city, where, by an aeddent, he lost a leg.' He remained 
there until 1786, when he purchased the paternal estate at Morrisania fram a 
Toiy brother, and soon afterward made it his abode. He was a delegate finm 
Pennsylvania in the convention that framed the Federal Constitution, and when 
the rarious articles had been thoroughly discussed and agreed upon, the task of 
putting the whole instrument into proper form and language was entrusted to 
Mr. Morris. The following year he went to Paris, and resided there until early 
in 1790, when, having received from President Washington the appointment of 
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private agent to transact important business with tlie British ministry, he went 
to London. After acoomphsbing his biiainesa, he made a brief tour on tho Con- 
tinent. Early in 1192, he received intelligence of hia appointment as niinister 
plenipotentiary to Uie Prendi court, and that important station he filled irntil 
the Autumn of 1194, when he made another Continental tour, ehiofly for the 
purpose of gathering information for the benefit of himself and country. Ho 
finally returned to America in the Autumn of 1198, and reljred to private life 
at Morrisaoia, after an ahaence of ton years, during which time he had been en- 
g&gsd in the most arduous public and private duties. He waa soon aJlerward 
elected to fill a vacancy in the United States Senate, and held a seat there from 
May, 1300, until March, 1803. He travelled most of the remainder of 1803, in 
the TJnited States and Canada. His thoughts were ever active on the subject 
of the internal improvement of his native State. He was among the earliest to 
i^preciate Jesse Hawley's plan for connectmg the waters of Lake Erie and the 
Hudson, by a can^, and was one of the most ardent friends of the project; He 
did not hve to see it consummated, for death suddenly tormioatod hia career, on. 
tho 6th of Ifovemher, 1816, in the sixty-fifth year of hia ago. Mr. Morrs was a 
fine writer, and his pen wielded an extensive inSuence during half a century. 



THOMAS M'KEAN. 

AMON& the numerous men of note, in Pennsylvania, who received an aea- 
demio education under Francis Allison,' was the eminent Chief Justice 
MTCean, of that SUito. He was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 
19th of March, 1734. He studied law with his relative, David Finney, at New 
Castle, in Delaware ; and during his student life, he was clerk of the prothono- 
tary Court of Common Pleas, for that county. He was admitted to praoliee 
before he was twenty-one years of age, and hia upward course in his profession 
was rapid and h^y honorable. In 1156, he was appointed deputy of the at> 
tomey-general, to prosecute in the county of Sussex, and the following year he 
was admitted to (he bar of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania- Ho was ap- 
pointed clerk of the assembly of Delaware, at about the same time; and that 
body, in 1162, appointed him a colleague, with Ct^sar Eodn^, to. revise and 
print the laws of the province enacted during the preceding ten years. That 
same year he was chosen a member of the Delaware Assembly,' and then ha 
commenced his distinguished political career, in earnest, which continued for 
almost half a centory. He was annually reSlected to the Assembly for seventeen 
years, gainst his continually expressed desire to leave public life, and even 
while, for sii years of the time, he was a resident of the city of Philadelphia, 
This was an exiraordinaiy proof of hia ability and fidelity.' 

In 1164, the l^ialature appointed him one of three trustees of the provincial 
loan office, and he pertbrmed the duties of that station until 1172. He was a 
delegate to the "Stamp Act Congress" held in New York, in 1766, and was 
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one of tlio most energotio friends of popular liberty in that asaembly. In I'll!, 
he was appointed collector of tUe customs at Kew Castle, and was a commiasioner 
of the ravenne. In the Autumn of 1772, he was ehoaen Speaker of the As- 
sembly. He wsi9 a delegate for hia adopted, province in the first Continental 
Congress, in 1774; and ha was a member of the national counrfl firom that time 
until the return of peace, in 1783. As such he advocated mdependeuce, and 
^gned the great Declaration. He was one of the committee appointed to draw 
lip the Articles of Coufederation ; and while acting as a, senator in Congress, and 
president of the newly-oi^anized State of Delaware, hewaa also diatinguished as 
a soldier, in New Jersey, wiUi the commiasion of colonel. In July, 1777, hewaa 
commissioned chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and held that exalted olHce for 
twenty yeaia. It was a position of great responsibility, but Judge M'Kean was 
eqaai to the task he had aesumed. Ue waa president of Congress, in 1781 ; 
and, in 1787, he was a member of the Pennsylvania convention which ratified 
the Federal Constitution. He was its earnest advocate, and waa extremely in- 
fluential in proourii^ ila ratification, by Pennsylvania. In 1789, Judge M'Keaa 
assisted in amending the oonsatUtJon of Ma native State ; and ten years after- 
ward, at the end of a, warm party contest^ he was elected governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, He was rather violent in hia party zeal, and his course as chief ma^ 
trate created the most bitter animosity against him. His political enemies tried 
to impeach him, but his stern integrity never allowed him to deviate from the 
strict Une of duty, and they found no true basis for their attempts to degrade 
him. For nme years he governed Pennsylvania with firmneas, ability, and great 
discretion, and then retirai from public life. Only once again did he appear in 
a popular assembly. It was iu Independence HiUl, in 1814, when the safety of 
Philadelphia seemed in jeopardy from the British. He presided, and reminded 
the people that there were then only two parties, " our country and its invaders." 
The venerable patriot went down into the grave, on the 24th of June, 181T, 
when past the e^hty-third year of his age, ' 



THOMAS BALDWIN. 

ONE of the most eminent lights of the Baptist Church, in Araeiieaj waa the 
Reverend Thomas Baldwin, D.H., who was bom at Bozrah,' ConneoUcut^ 
on the 23d of December, 1753. Hia early odueaijon was very limited, yet hia 
ardent aspirations for knowledge overcame many obstacles in his way. Vhen 
he waa sixteen years of age his parents went to Canaan, then a frontier town, in 
New Hampshire, to reside, and there his youth was spent in the laborious voca- 
tion of a blacksmith, the business of his step-father. He was frequouUy called 
upon ia read sermons to the people on tho Sabbath, when the minister was ab- 
sent, ha being tiie only young man in the place capable of perfbrming such ser- 
vioe. Only a few books could then be obtained, yet so thoroughly did he study 
all that fell in his way, that, when arrived at manhood, he possessed a stock of 
miscellsneous knowledge much greater than that of most young men of his time, 
out of oiljes. 

Young B^dwin waa married to Buth Huntingtun, of Korwich, in l'l75, and 
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- soon aftBrward became a member of the Baptist Church. He was ordained for 
the Christian ministry, in the Summer of 1183 ; and at about the same time he 
waa elected to a seat in the ConnecticnC legislature. Hever was a man more 
devoted to hia calling, than was tliis eminent young Bervnnt of Christ He Boon 
defined political office, because it interfered with hia ministerial labors. Like 
Paul, his own hands miraBtered to hia necessities, for, during the first seven 
yeara of his pastoral labors, hia salary did not amount to forty dollars a year. 
Tet he travelled on horaebaci over a large district of country. 

The ferae of Mr. Baldwin, as a aealoua preacher, -was soon in all the churches ; 
and, in Hovember, 1190, he was installed pastor of the Second Baptist Church, 
in Boston. The diange from the ruder society of the frontier, to the more re- 
fined of the metropolis, was very great, yet hia aervioes were most acceptable, 
from the b^inning. Hia fetviil and persuaaivo eloquence captivated all hearta, 
and remarkable revivals occurred under his preaching. Within the space of 
two years [I803-I805], over two hundred communicanla were added to hia 



In 1803, the Pacaity of Union College, New York, conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, upon Mr, B^dwin ; and the same year he commenced the 
jrahlioationof the Americim BofiM Magaiine. He waa its sole editar until 1811, 
and senior editor until his death. Tt was a powerful amiliary in hia hands, in 
promoting the growth of tiio Baptist Church in this country; and, fbr a long 
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tiroe, it was the only publioatioc issued by that denominatloji on this side tlie 
Atiatitio. 

Although eminent as a proaclicr and editor, Dr. Baldwin ia more widely Imown 
to tha reading world aa an author. The number of hia published works is thirty- 
fbur, a lai^a proportion of which con^sSa of sennona, printed by special request 
His writings on Baptism have always been regarded as expressing tho opinions 
of the standard authorities of his denotnination. Dr. Baldwin was a, zealoua 
friend of institutions of learning, esped^ly of those fostered by the Baptist 
Church ; and during his long life, until his steps began to lotter, he waa an active 
laborer. He literally " died in hsmess," for he expired at Waterville, Maine, on 
the day after preaching two instractive sermons at HallowelL Sis departure 
was on the 29th of August, 1825, a.t the age of aeveuty-two yeara. Temperate 
and regular in his habits, his old age was me a, suuny landscape just at evenu^, 
EuEfused with golden light. 



SETH WAKNEK. 

AMONG the Green Mawitain Boys of the last century, the man nast to Ethan 
Allen in their esteem, for daring courage, unflinching patiioliam, and pleas- 
ant companionship, waa Sett Warner, aimtiyeofWood^iuty, Conneclicnt,where 
he was bom at about the year 1144. We have no reliable records of his early 
life, except that he waa fond of athletic sports and the excitements of the chase. 
He took up his abode at Bennington, in the present Termont, in 11T3, and was 
laraous throughout that wliole region as a deer and bear hunter. In the contro- 
versy with the authoritiea of Yermout. ho waa one of the leaders of the people ; 
and in March, 1774, the legislature of New York passed an act of outlawry against 
him. He was with Ethan Allen at the capture of Tioonderoga, in May, IIIB, 
and commanded the little force that took possession of Crown Point immediately - 
afterward. He received a colonel's commission finm Cor^resa, raised a regiment of 
Grata Mmntain Boys, ' and joined the aimy in Canada, under Goneral Montgomeiy ; 
tut on the approach of Winter, they were discharged. He had been of great 
service after the capture of Ethan Allen, at Montreal, and on the 1st of Hovem- 
her, had repulsed a considerable British force, under Governor Carleton, which 
attempted to land at Longueuil for the purpose of driving the invading Amer- 
icana back to Lake Champlain. The following Spring, Warner raised another 
regiment, marched toward Quebec, and waa veiy serviceable in the final retreat 
of the Americans from Canada. In all the operations in the vioitiity of Lake 
Ohamplian, in 1776, Colonel Watnetwaa an efficient participator; and he waa 
at Ticonderoga, in the Summer of 1777, when Burgcyne compelled the Amer- 
icans to abandon that post. He commanded a part of St. CUir's troops in that 
retreat, and g^iantly foi^ht the pursuing enemy at Hnbbardton, on the 7th of 
July. Defeated in that eng^emenij he made a successful retreat to Manchester, 
and on the I6th of August following, he was with the gallant Stark in the en- 
I gagement known as the Battle of Bennington. He then joined General Gates on 
the Hudson, assisted in humWmg Bnrgoyne, and parti^pated in the glory of his 
defeat and capture. He engaged very little in public life, after that event, be- 
cause hia health was greatly impaired by a complication ik disorders. He lin- 
gered on until 1783, when death ended his Bufferings. He died at hia birth-plaoe, 
at the age of about forty-One years. Grateful for hia services, his adopted State 
granted a valuable tract of land to his widow and children. 
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JOSEPH REED. 



" T AM not wortJi purchaaing, but, such as I am, tliB King of Great Britain is 
X not rieli enough, to do it," sre the noMe words attributed by tradition to 
Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvaoia, and uttered when a bribe waa ofifered for hia 
ioauanoa in tavor of Great Briton, in 1778. Ha waa born at TrBnton, New 
Jersey, on the 27th of August, 1741. Hia fe,ther soon ailorward made Pbila- 
Jelphia hia residenoe, for several years. Joseph, waa designed (bt the profession 
of the law, and was educated in tlie college at Princeton, where he was grad- 
uated in 1757, with a Bachelor's degree, at the early ^;e of aixleeQ yeara. He 
first studied law with Richard Stcw*ton, and comflel^d hia legal education in the 
Temple, in London. On his Mturn homo, ha made Philadelphia hia residence, 
entered warmly Into pohtieal life, and was one of the committee of correspond- 
ence in his adopted city, in 1774. He was chosen pre^dent of the first popular 
conventioa in Pennsylvania] and, in 1775, he accompanied 'WEBliington to 
Cambridge aa' his aid and secretary. He remaned with the chief during that 
campaign, and the following year, when (Sales was appointed to the command 
in the Northern Department. Mr. Bead was then appointed adjutant-general 
of the American army, with the rank of colonel. He performed efllcient service 
in the battle near Brooklyn, in August, 1776, especially in the management of 
the admirable retreat of the Americans. In the Spring of 1717, he waa appointed 
a brigadier, ia command of cavalry, but dedmed the honor, jet he remained at- 
tached to the army until after the battle at Gopoaiitown, in the Autuma of 
1777. He was soon afterward elected to a seat in Congress, and waa a mamber 
of that body when, in the Spring of 1778, comoiissionara came from England to 
negolaate a peace on the basis of the submisMon of the colonists to the crown. 
It was to the agent of one of these commissioners that he is said to have ad- 
dreaaad the words above quoted.' The fact became Jtaown, and Congress re- 
fused further intercourse with the commissioners. In ms, General Eeed was 
chosen pre^dent of the'newly-orgauiaed commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
filled that station with great abQity until October, 1781, when he retired from 
public life, and resumed the praotice of the law. Like ^1 dutiful men, he wa3 
the target for unmeasured abuse from his political opponents ; but when time 
disaipated the clouds of party rancor, all men beheld in Joseph. Reed a patriot 
and an honest man. His health heoamo impaired in 1784, and ho went to Eng- 
land to seek its restoration, but without beneficial result^.' He died on tho 4th 
of March, 1783, at the age of forty -four, years. 

torvlew nilii Mr. Rand, she nay. his wotllj -"Ore, " Mj influence in tut Jiosll, bvt were 11 n peit at 
laaiDaate, Ibe Kins nf U-ivat Hrltnin hi9 hdI^E wJIUd big gift thai would temiit me." Xliaains lo 
Uil.,Tnuiibull,tiiTiiB"M'FliifalV' "!>: 



To Tanlnre tbraurlL tbe WUgeiEh Mbe, ' 
To onddlt wbeeSe, oax, sn3 brtbo ; 



■MlUtnUeil poUlMiui 
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JAMES RIVINGTON. 



PERHAPS ono of the most acute and aucceasM political B:ameater8 in Ihia 
eountry^i ■was James Rivington, "the king's printer," in New York, during 
a greater portion of tho War for Independence. He was a native of London, 
well-ediicat«d, courtly in deportment, and a general fevorite among his scquaint- 
aaees. He was a bookseller in London, but felling in businees, lie came to 
America, in H60, and opened a book-store in Pliiladdphia. Tlie following year 
lie opened anottier at the foot of Wall Street, New Totk; and, in 1162, he 
established a third, in Boston. Hia partner in ilie latter died tJiree years after- 
ward, and it was closed. In the course of a few years he again foiled in busi- 
neBSj but settling his affitirs aatiafaetorily, he resumed it in New York, and 
thereafter conflned his operations iJi that city. He commenced printing books, 
in 1712 ; and, in the Spring of the following year, he published the first number 
of his Boyal OMeileer, a ■weekly newspaper. It was conducted with eonsiderable 
fairness, but after the hostilities in Masaachusetta, in tlie Spring of 1775, he took 
strong ground against the WMgs, and exiated their flereest indignaaon. Tlieir 
ire took tangible shape in November of that year, when Isaac Soars (a leader of 
the Sons of Liberty ten years before), at tho head of a troop of Connecticut mil- 
itia, marched into the city at noon-day, destroyed BiTington's press, and car- 
ried off his type to the tune of Taiikee DootUe. RiyiDgton SOOn afterward went 
to England, but returned in the Autumn of 1710, when the British had taken 
possession of New York. Early in 1771, he resumed the publication of his 
paper, and from that time till the close of the war, he dealt hard and unscrupu- 
lous blows upon the patriots, from Washington and Congress down to the most 
obscure official. And yet, towaiii the close of the conflict, while his press was 
the vehicle of the coarsest atmse of Washington and his friends, it is a weil-at> 
tested fact that Rivington was secretly furnishing the American commander-in- 
chiefWuable information concerning the movements and plans of tlie enemy 
within the aty. Such was the case from early in 1781, until the evacuation <rf' 
the city by the British near the close of 1783.' This fact accounts for the other- 
wise inexplicable circumstance, that Eivington, the arch-loyalist, was allowed 
to reniMn while thousands of leas ollending Tories were compelled to flee to 
Nova Scotia. Rivington sagaciously perceived the mevitable result of the con- 
flict, and thus made a peace-offering to the Americana. His business declined 
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JOtIN OICKBNSON. 

THE "Letters of a Farmer of Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the Eritiah 
Colonies," published in the Pennsylvania Clvnuiide, <3uring tbe Summer and 
Antuuii of 1761, had a powerM inflnence on the Amedcan mind, in preparing 
it for the great stn^gle for freedom, even then impending. The, author was 
John DickenBoc, a native of Maryland, where he was born, on the 13th of 
Hovember, 1732. Hia Either was first judee of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
Delaware, and beii^ wealthy, hia son had every advantage of social position 
and pecnniary ease, at the beginning of life. He waa well educated by private 
tatora, and then went to England and studied law in the Temple, for three years. 
He firat appeared in public life as a member of the Pennsylvania AsHembly, in. 
1764, where the readiness of iiia pen attracted general attention. He was also 
a member of tbe Stamp Act Congress, in 1765. He soon afterward commenced 
writing political eaaaya; and during the whole conflict, which commenced in 
earnest in 171B, hia pen waa always active and effioient. His Ldtets of a Penn- 
sykoma Former, above alluded to, were published in London, by Dr. Franklin, 
in 1768, and the following year they were translated into French, and published. 
atPM^s.' 

1, Th|ceopl»orEoElo;ipBB!6ii,»vofeot HiontratoMr. Dfi^tionEOn for Ihoso T^llcn, Mifl the Sffclety 
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Mr. DiiJiengon was a mouifaor of the first CoEllnental Congresa, in ITii, ajid 
hia pen was iuafcrumeatal in the preparation of two of the State papera put forth 
by that body. He wrote the Declaration of the Congress of 1775, setting forth 
ttie oansea and the neoeasity for war ; yet he steadily opposed the idea of polit- 
ical independence, for he hoped for a reconciliation. For that reason, be -was 
intentionally absent from Congress on the 4th of July, 1776, for he was unwill- 
ing ta Tote on tho subject of indepeudeiioe, ooatrary to the espreased wishes of 
liis eonatituente. In the Autumn of 1775, President M'Kean, of Delaware, 
commissioned him s, 'brigadier-general, but his military career was short. He 
was again elected to Congresa, in 1779, and there, as before, his pen was em- 
pfoyed in the preparation of important State papers. In 17S0, he took his seat^ 
as a member, in the Delaware Asaembly; and, in 1182, he was elected president 
or governor of Pennsylvania. He held that office until October, 1785. He was 
one of the raoat accomplished and efBdent members of the convention that 
framwl the Federal Constitution; and over the signature of Fabms he published 
luae abiy-written letlais in its defence. In 1793, he assisted in forming a Con- 
atitution for Delaware; and, in 1797, ho published another series of political 
letters over tba signature of Pahius, At about that time ho retired fh)m public 
life, and the reminder of lus days were passed in the enjoyment of domestic 
and social happiness, at Wilmington, where he died on the 14th of February, 
1808, at the age of sovonty-flve years. Dickenson College, at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, ia a noble momiment to perpetuate his memory. It is now [1854] imder 
the control of the Baltimore and Philadelphia conferences of the Motiiodiat 
J Church. 



PETER MUHT^ENBERO. 

SpTRTTTT A Ti and temporal warfero waa the lot of many Gospel mhiiatera, dar- 
ing the War for Independence. Of those who wielded weapons mMifully, 
in botii fields of conflict, was John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, who generally 
wrote his name with the John and Gabriel omitted. He was a native of Trappe, 
a village in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, where he waa bom on the 1st 
of October, 1746. He waa tlie son of Dr. Melchoir Muhlenberg (the founder of 
the Lutheran Chureli in America), and the daughter of Conrad "Weiser, the great 
Pennsylvania Indian agont Peter was educated for the ministry, partiy in this 
country, and partly in Europe. Ha waa ordained in 1768, imd commenced his 
pastoral labors in Western Mew Jersey the following year. He was called to 
the charge of a eongregatioQinTirginia, in 1771, and it being necessary to ob- 
tain ordination tVom an English Bishop, before he could enter upon his duties 
there, he went to London for the purpose, at the beginning of the following 
year. He and Mr. (afterward Bishop) White were ordained at the same time. 
On his return, he became minister of the parish of Woodstock, Tirgmia, and was 
soon an actoowloi^ed leading spirit of that section among those who opposed 
British (Agressions. He waa chairman of the commlttoe of safety in that county, 
in 1774, and was elected to a seat in the House of Burgesses. At the close of 
1775, he waa appointed colonel of a Tirginia repment, and, relinquishing his 
pastoral duties,^ he joined the army, and was in tlie battle at Charleston, in 
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a brigadier, in February, 1T77, and he 
:o take charge of all the Virginia Continental troopa. He joined 
the army, under Washington, at Middlebrook, in May, and wM with the chief 
in all his movenienta from that time until 1119 — Brandywine, Germantown, 
White Maraii, Valley Forge, and Monmouth. He was with "Wayne at the cap- 
ture of Stony Point, in July, 1J19, and was very active afterward, in. Virginia, 
until tho capture of Comwallia, in the Autumn of 1181. He was a brave par- 
ticipator in that last great battle of the Revolution. At the close of the war he 
waa promoted to major-general, and removed to Pennsylvania. He never re- 
sume! hia ministerial labors, but served his native State in several civil offices. 
He waa a member of the first and third Congress, after the organization of tho 
Federal Government, and waa also a United States Senator, in 1801. He was 
appointed supervisor of the revenue of Pennsylvania the same year; and, in 
1803, ho was made collector of the port of Philadelphia. In that office he re- 
maned until hie death, which occurred at hia country seat, near Philadelphia, 
on the lat of October, 1807, when he was precisely sixty-one years of age. Hia 
remains lie buried in the burial-ground at Trappe, near the church wherein he 
was baptised. 



SILAS TALBOT. 

THE exigencies of the public service during the War for Independence often- 
tinteB made officers amphibious — called to duty on land and water — as in 
the case of Arnold, Drayton, and others. Silas Talbot was of this class, and one 
of the bravest and moat devoted. His memory haa been rescued from oblivion 
by an accomplished writer of our day (H. T. Tuokerman, Esq.), who, with in- 
finite pains, haa grouped the chief incuienta of liia checkered life intfl a miniature 
volume. Our hero waa a lineal descendant of SirEiohard de Talbot ofthe time 
of William the Oonqueror, and seems to have inherited the martial taste of hia 
Ulustrioua ancestor. He was a native of Rhode Island, but little ia Imown of 
hia early life. He waa a yonng man when the war hrokB out^ and he entered 
heartily into the contesL He tiien resided in Providence, where he had married, 
in ma, and built himself a honae, with his own earnings. Early in ItlB, he 
had organized a little company of volunteers ; and, in Jane following, the State 
gave him the commission of captain in one of its regimenta. He joined the camp 
at Eoxhury, was active during that campaign, and accompanied the army to 
New York, in the Spring of IITS. There he performed some daring eiploits 
agMnst the Briti^ diipping in. the harbor, which elidted the thanka of Coi^ress, 
and procured him a major's commission. In the Autumn of lllJ, he was in the 
memorable siege of Fort lOfBin, on the Delaware, where he was twice badly 
wounded. The allowing year we find Major Talbot busily engaged in furnish- 
ing bottta f r (Jeneral Sullivan to transport his troops across the channel at tho 
upper end of Rhode Island ; and from that time, tmtU the evacuation of the 
Isl'ind by the British, he was active in all mihtary and naval events, in that 
V cm t In the Autumn of 1779, he waa commissioned a captain in the navy, 
and he afterward made as successful cruises, as he had already during his six 
months of naval command previous to the date of his commission. He was 
captur iby a small British fleet, in 1780, and suffered the horrors of the Jersey 
prison ah p and the Provost jidl, at TSew York, for several months. He was 
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finally tiiken to England, and exchanged at the close of 1181. After the war, 
he purohased a portion of Oie forfeited estate of Sr William Johnson'a hen's, on 
the Mohawk, and retired to priyate life. In 1194, when a new organisation of 
the navy took place, Captain Talbot was called into the public service ; and ho 
superintended the oonatraction of the CcmsUOiUon, whioli became iiia flag-Bhip, 
in. It99| while on a cruise in the West Indies, with the afterward renowned 
commander of the same ship (Hull), sa his lieutenant Talbot remained in actiye 
service until ISOI, when he resigned his commission, took up his abode in the 
dty of New York, and lived in retirement until his death, on the 30th of June, 
1813. His remdns were buried under Trinit7 Church. 



NATHAN FIALE. 

ONE of the earliest martyrs in the oausa of popular liberty, in America, was 
Captain Nathan Hale, whose fate, and tliat of Major Andr*, history may 
properly parallel. He was a son of iUohard Hale, of Coventry, Gonnecijou(, and 
wiK born in that town, twenty miles from Hartford, about ttie year 1164. He 
was graduated at Tale Collega, with distjnguiahed approbation, in 1173, when 
the tempest of the Revolution was gathering force. Tired with zeal for liberty, 
!i9 jomed the Connecticut troops tliat hMl«ned to Boston after the skirmisheB at 
Leiington and Concord, and was with Captain (afterward Colonel) Knowlton in 
the batUe on Breed's HilL He continued with the army under tiia immediate 
command of Washington, until tlie foCowing year, and participated in the battle 
near Brooklyn, and the retreat of the American army, from Long Island. At 
that time Knowltou was in command of a regiment, called Gonp-eM' Oam, that 
assumed a sort of liody-guardianship to the comraander-in-chie£ and young Hale 
held a captain's commission in it. Whilo the American army were upon Harlem 
He^hts, and the great body of the British were yet on Long Island (in the 
vicdnity of Brooklyn, and of Uie present Astoria), Washir^on was very anziouB 
to ascertain the exact condition of the enemy's forces. He applied to Colonel 
Knowlton for a judicions person to go is a spy mto the British camp. Captain 
Hale volunteerMl for the service, and bearing instructions from Wsshii^ton, he 
crossed Lor^ Island Sound from the Connecticut ahoro, visitod tie British 
camps, made notes and sketches, nnsuspected, and was .about to embarlt from 
Huntington, to Connecticut^ when he was diacoyered and exposed, it is said, by 
a Tory relative, and was made a prisoner. He was taken to Sir William Howe's 
head-quarters at Turtle Bay, confined in Beelnnan's green-bouse in the garden, 
until morning, and then, without the form of a regular trial, was handed over to 
Cunningham, tie brutal provost-marshal in Kew York, for execution as a apy. 
Tliat wretch would not aUow him to have the company of a clergyman, nor the 
use of a Biblo ; and he even destroyed the letters which the victim had written 
to his mother and sisters during the night. Amid cruel jeers he was hanged, 
like a dog, upon an apple tree, and hia body was buried in a grave beneath its 
shadow. He suffered death in accordance with the stem, laws of war, but his 
treatment, from the hour of his capture until hia death, was disgraceful to the 
British commander. Hale's last words were, "I only regret that 1 hare not 
more lives to give to my conntry."' A beautiful monument has been erected to 
hia nlemory in his native town. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

AROUND the name of HamilMn, the pure patriot, the brave soldier, tha ao- 
eomplishad stateamiin, and acute iinaiider, there is a halo which brightens 
with the ^pae of years, for he was peerless among hia fellows. He was a native 
of the island of Nevis, in tha Vest Indiea, and was descended from a Scotch 
father and a French mother. He was born on the 11th of January, 1J57. He 
received a f,ur edaoatiCFa in childliood, and at the age of twelve years he became 
a clerk in the mercantile hoiiea of Nicholas Croger, at St. Croix. Erery leisure 
moment he devoted to study ; and while yet a, mere youth, a production of his 
pen gave such eridencB of great geniua, tliat the friends of Ms widowed mother 
provided means for sending him to Few York to be thoroi^hly educated. At 
the ^e of sixiteen j^ars he accompanied his mother to the TJaited States, and 
entered King's (now Columbia) College as a student, where he remained about 
three years. The contest of words, with Great Britain, was then raging, and 
gave scope to hia thoughts and topics for his pen. When only seventeen years 
of age he appeared as a speaker at public meetings, and he assisted the Sons of 
Liberty in carrying off British cminoa from the battery of Fort Geoi^, at tha 
foot of Eioadiray, in 1T76. He entered the army as captain of an artillery com- 
pany, raised chieSy by himself and performed good service at White PlMna, 
Treoton, and Princeton. His pen was as active aa Ms sword, and many articles, 
attributed to more mature and eminont men, were the oflSpring of his brain. 
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He attracted tlie special attention of Waaliiiigton, and in Maroli, Itt^, the com- 
mander-in-ohief appointed him hia aid-do-oanip, with the rank of lieatenant- 
coloneL During the remainder of the war, until Hm captrire of Comwallis in 
the Autumn of 1781, he was Washington's chief secretary, and was also the 
leader of a corps of light infantry, under La Fayette, at the siege of Yorktown. 
Aiter that event he 1^ the army, and, in 1782, waa admitted to practice at the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the State of New Yort. Ho was a member of 
Congress during that year, but declined a rsaection. He hod married a daughter 
of Generai Philip Schuyler, in 17B0, and he looked to hia profoaaion for the sup- 
port of his family. He rose to disljoction very rapidly, yet in the midst of lua 
esteuMTe business, he found time to employ his pen upon sul^eots of national 
importance. He waa a member of the conTention that framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and in connection with Madison and Jay, wrote tie series of articleB 
in favor of that instrument, known as The FederaMd. Of the eightj-Gve num- 
bers, Hamflton wrote fifty-four. He was also a member of the Stale convention, 
held at Poughkeepae in 1788, that ratified the Constitation. When, in lt89, 
the new government waa oi^aniEed, Washington, on the earnest recommenda- 
tion of Sobert Monia, placed Mr. Hamilton at the head of the Treaaurf . It waa 
a Trtse choice, for financial difficulties were more formidable than any others in 
ttie way of tjie administration, and no man was more capable of bringu^ order 
out of confusion, than Mr. Hamilton. His consummate sldll soon regulated 
money matters; but while he was improving the fiscal ooniiitiou of the govern- 
ment, he Was injuring hia own. He accordinglyresjgaed hie office, in ITSS, and 
turned his attention t» hia profession. When a provisional army was raised, in 
1798, Wasliit^fton accepted the commission of commander-in-chio^ only on con- 
dition that Hamilton should be his associate, and isecond in command. This 
was Hamilton's last public service. In the Winter of 1804, he became involved 
in a political dispute with Colonel Aaron Burr, which resulted in a duel in July 
following. They met at Hoboken, and upon the same spot where his son was 
killed in a duel a few years previously, HamQton was mortally wounded, and 
died the nast day, July ISth, 1804, at the age of little more than forty-seven 
years. His wife survived him, in widowhood, fifty years. She died on the 9th 
of November, 1854, at the age of ninetf-sevon years and three months. The 
voluminous papers of General Hamilton were purchased by Congress, and after 
being arranged by hia son, John C. Hamilton, they were pubijBbed in aovon 
octavo volumes, in 1841. 



WILLIAM OEAY. 

THE successful and honorable merchant is one of the moat valuable int^rals 
of a nation's atrength, for ha is the factor of the nation's labor and capital. 
One of the most eminent in this profession was Wllham Gray. He was bom 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1751, and when quite a small hoy, was ^iprenticed 
to a merchant in Salem. He finished his commercial education with ^Kchard 
Derby,' of that port; and such was his character ibr enterprise and strict in- 
tegri^ during his apprenticeship, that when, soon after its close, he commenced 
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business for himselfi he had the entire eonSdeDco and good-will of the whole 
community. Prosperity waited upon him in all Ma transactionH, and in leas 
than twoiity-flTB years after ho commenced businesB, he was taxed aa the 
wealthiest man in Salem, notwithstanding some of the largest fortunes in ths 
United Stales belonged to men of that town. His enterprise and industiy was 
wonderful ; mid at one time he had mora than sixty sail of square-rigged vessels 
on the ocean, For more than fifty years he Mosa at dawn, and was ready for 
the busineaa of the day before others had finished their last nap. Although ha 
had millions of doUwa afloat on the sea of buanoss, he was careful of small ex- 
penditures — those leaks wMch endanger the ship — and his whole life waa a, 
lesson of prudent ooonomy, without penutionsness. 

Mr. Qray waa a demoorat, and his sincerity was evinced by the fact that dur- 
ing the embargo, he took ^des with Jefferson, notwithstanding all Now England 
was in a blaze agmnst the pre^deul, and it was an injury to the amount of tens 
of thousands of dollars to the great merchant's business. In the midst of the 
commercial distress, he removed to Boston, and liaving pleased the people while 
& State Senator, he was chosen ]ieut«nant-governor of ttie Comraonwealtii. Hb 
used his immense riches for the wants of government, and never took advan? 
tages of ths exigeudes of the times, to speculate in government securities. Alter 
, tlie war of 1812-15, ha engaged largely in business again, but he lost often and 
heavily. Yet he died a rich man, honored and beloved for hia virtues, on th« 
4th of November, 1836, at the age of about seventy-four years, 



DAVID HUMPHREYS. 



IT is inaeril>ed upon a neat granite monument, in a cemetexy at New Haven, 
Connecticut, that " David Humphreys, doctor <if laws, member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Philadelphia, Masaacliusetta, and Connoeticuti of the Bath 
[Agriotiltur^ Society] and of the Royal Society of London," was" a disMnguished 
hiatorian and poet ; a model and a patron of science, and of the ornamental and 
nsefiil arts." He waa born in Derby, Connecticut, in 1753, and was graduated 
at Yale College, in iJJl. A few months iJterward, he went to reside, as a tutor, 
in the family of Colonel Philipse,' of the Philipse Manor, on the Hudson. How 
long he remained in that capaciiy we have no record, and we lose mght of lie 
future "hiatorian and poet" untU tJie war of the Revolution began, when we 
find him at the head of a company of Counecljcut mililja. He afterward joined 
the Continental army, with a eapt^n's commiasion, and waa under the immediate 
command of General Putnam until 111S, when that ofBoer made him one of his 
aids, with the rank cJ major. He held that commission until the Autumn of HBO, 
when he was promolad to the office of aid to Washington, with the rank of 
colonel He remained in the military (wnily of the commander-in-chief until tho 
cloae of the war. Por his valor at Torktown, where Comwallis was captra^d, 
Congress honored him with a vote of Uianks, and the present of an elegant 
sword. 

In May, 1784, Colonel Humphreys waa appointed secretary to the commission, 
for negotiating treaties with foreign powers, and with hia friend Kosciusczko, ac- 
companied Mr. Jefiferson to Paris. He returned in 1786, and waa elected to a 
seat in the Connecticut legislature. He was appointed to the command of a 
regiment r^ed for the western service,, but waa not called to the field; and from 
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1186 till 1738, he resided at Hartford, wliero, with Trumbull, Barlow, and IIop- 
Mns, he wrote the AnarcMad. Bj invitation of Washington, Colonel Humphrejs 
reaided in the family of the great Patriot from 1188 until appointed by hia il- 
laatrioua friend miuiatet to Portugal, in 1790. He went thither in 1791, and 
returned io 1794. He was soon afterward appointed miaieter io Spain, and took 
up his ahoda at Madrid, early in 1795. WhQe there ha negotiated treatiea wilii 
Tripoli and Altera, and was BucoessM in all hia diplomatio duties. Ho was 
succeeded in otBoa by General Thomaa Pinoknoy, in 1803, and then returned 
home. The ye^ previously, he sent a floclc of one hundred merino sheep to 
America, the first ever seen in this coantry, acd the cultivation of this valuable 
atock waa his chief employment durir^ the latter years of his life. He took 
oommand of the militia of Connecticut, in 1812, but was not in actual service. 
Being blessed with ample pecuniary means,' he lived in elegant retirement unijl 
bis audden death, which was cauaM by an organic disease of the heart Tiiat 
event occurred oc the 2tst of February, 1818, when be was aixty-five years of 

Colonel Humphrejfs wrote much in prose and verse. In 1783, he published 
quite a king poetical address to the arraiea of the United States. He wrote a 
number of smaller poema, a tragedy, and several political tracts ; and, in 1788, 
he wrote a Life of General Putnam, from narrativea uttered by the old tero's 
Kps, carefully written out. 



JOHN MARSHALL. 

THE long-honored patriot^ and eminent chief justico of tho United States, John 
Marshall, was bora at Gerraantown, in Fauquier" county, Virginia, on tiie 
24lh of September, 1755, and was the eldest of fifteen cliildren by the same 
mother. He received some elasaical instruction in early youth, and from child- 
hood he evinced a taste fbr literature and general knowledge, He became 
physically vigorous by field aports, and hia BOlitaly meditations were generally 
amid tho wildest natural aeenery. When Dunmore invaded Lower Tirginia, in 
1776, young Marshall was appointed lieutenant in the " minute battalion," and, 
with his &ttier, performed good service in the battle at the Great Brii^e, near 
the Diamal Swamp. In jSy, the followu^ year, he waa attached to the Vir- 
ginia Continent Une, withttie same coramiasion; and, early in 1777, he Joined 
the army under Wa8hii:^;ton. He was in the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
raantown. Buffered at Valley Forge, and fought at Monmouth in the Summer of 
1778, as eotnmander of a Virginia company. He remmned in aerviceuntQ early 
in 1780, when he turned his attention to the study of the law. He attended 
the lectures of Mr. Wythe (afterward cliancellor of Virginia), and toward the 
close ofSummer was admitted to praofioe. A fewmonUis afterward, Virginia 
was invaded by Arnold, and Marshall again joined the army in defence of Ma 
native State. There being a redundancy of officers, he soon resigned hia com- 
mission, but he had no opportunity to pracdce his profession until after the cap- 
ture of Cornwallia, in the Autumn of 1181. Hethen soon rose to distinction as 
ft lawyer; and, in the Spring of 1783, he was elected to a seat in the Virginia 
leg^atura In the Autumn of that year he was chosen a member of the eieo- 
utive cooQoil. 

In January, 1783, Mr. Marshall married a daughter of the treasurer of Vh:- 
^nia, and they hved together about fifty years. He resigned his seat at the 
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council board, in 1^84, and immodiately alterwavd (tl\ough a rraidtnt of Eicli- 
mond) he was chosen to represent his native county in. tlie legislature. He 
represented Henrico coimty, in 1737. In tlie Tir^nia convention called to con- 
iider the Federal Constituiion, Mr. Marshall was one of the most zealous and 
eflbctive supporters of that instrumenL He served in the Virpnia legislature 
tmtil 1192, when he again devoted Ms whole time to his pro^sion. He waa 
amemberof the Vii^ia House of Delegates, in 179B, and nobly d^ndcd Jay's 
memorable treaty.' His speech, on that occasion, made a profound impression 
in America and Enrope. Soon alterwarcl, he was sent as one of three, envoys 
eltraordinary to the government of France. On his return, he was elected to a 
seat in the Federal Gongresa. Within tliree weeks alter entenng npon his duties 
there, he was called upon to announce, in that body, the death of Washington I 
His words, on that occasion, were few but deeply impressive. His career in the 
national l^slature was sborl, for, in 1800, he was chosen first Secretary of "War, 
and then Secretary of State; anil, in January, 1801, he was appointed chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the TJnited States. From that time he discarded 
party politics, anl in his loity station he performed his exalted duties with great 
dignity and unsuspected integrity, during the remainder of his life. He was 
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not unmindful of tho claims of his nativo State, and ai 
capital, liB frequentlj aasisted in public duties. This emlQent jurist died at 
Philadelphia, on the 6th of July, 1835, in the eightieth year of hia age. Two 
da}^ belbre his death he enjoined Ms friends to place only a plain slab over the 
graves ofbimBelf and wife, and he wrote the simple inscription himself.' Judge 
Marshall's Lifi of WaehingloK, published in 1805, aud revised and republished in 
1832, is ft standard work. 



WILLIAM "WIIIT. 

IT has been ivcll observed that " it is the peculiar fclioity of our republican in- 
stitutions, that they throw no impediment in the career of merit, but the 
competition of rival abilities." Hundreds of the leading men in our Kepublie 
have illustrated the truth of this sentiment, and none more so than the occom- 
pliahed William Wirt. He waa bom at Bladenabui^, in MaryUad, on the 18th 
of Noveniber, 1'!'72, and was left a poor orphan at aii early age. His paternal 
uncle took charge of bim, and at Uio age of seven years ]ie was placed in a school 
Bt Geoi^etown, in the District of Columbia. From bis eleventh until liis fifteenth 
year he was at the same school in Mon^mery connty, continuously, where he 
was taught the Latin and Greek languages, and Gome natural philosophy. He 
there had the advant^es of a good library, and improved it; and as early as 
ha thirteenth year, he oommenood antborship witJi promise. Young Wirt was 
ft tutor in the ihjuUy of tho late Nlnian Edwards, governor of Illinois, for about 
eighteen months. After a brief residauoe at the South, on account of iU-healtb, 
he commenced the study of law at Montgomery Court-bouse, and was licensed 
to practioe, In the Autumn of 1792. He commenced bis professional career, the 
same year, at Culpepper Court-house, in Virpnia, and soon became eminent. 
With vigorous body and intellect, pleasing person and manners, he became a, 
^vorite, and married the daughter of an accomplished gentleman (Hie intimate 
friend of Jefferson, Madison, and Mooroe) residing near Charlottesville. Hia 
■nife died in 1799, and in deep distress Wirt left the scenes of hia lace happy life, 
went to Richmond, and was clerk of tho House of Delegates during three sessions. 
There he was greatly esteemed for his talents and social accompliahmonts, and 
he raeeived the appointment, in 1802, of chancellor of the eastern district of 
Tirginia. In the Autumn of that year he married an accomphshed young lady 
of Bjchmond, and soon resumed the practice of the law. In 1803-4, he wrote 
his beautiful essays Under the name of The British Spy, and at about the same 
time he took up his abode in Horfolk, He returned to Eichmond, in 1806, and 
the foilowii^ year he was engaged in the trial of Aaron Burr, for treason. His 
great speeoh on that oceaaion was warmly applauded. He was a member of 
Uie Vir^nia l^islatnre, in 1808, and from that timo until after the war, he 



pay yoqt" " Oh, mtbhiff,*' Tilled ihaald man, "yon ■re weleoueTtt was on mr vAj, Bad no 
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pursued hia profBasion auccesafUlly. In the Winter of 181t-'18, he removed to 
Woshington city, having received, from Mr. Monroe, the appointiuont of Attor- 
ney-geoeral of the Unitol States. He held tbat office throi^h three presidential 
terms, and at the end of Mr. Adama' admioiatration, he made Baltimore hia 
residence. In 1832, he waa nominated by the Anti-Uaaomc party for President 
of the United States, but received the majority ofllie electoral yotes in only one 
State — Termont. During 1833 he was engaged in founding a colony of Germans, 
in Florida. It proved a Mute. In January following he attended the Sapreme 
Court at Washington, and his feebleness of healtti was then very much iucreaaed 
by hearing of the death of his eldest daughter, A aevere cold hastened the 
progress of his dise^e, aad on the 18th of February, 1834, he expired, at the 
age of ajity-threo years. Hia £»/e of Palrick l&nry ia the most brilliant of the 
"■ ■ d productions of his pec 



WILLIAM HULL. 

" T OAK wait,*^ said the great and ffood Lavater, when an enemy assailed his 
Jl cliaraoter. Many injured men nave been compelled to wait, and finally to 
go into the grave without tiie solace of vindication ; yet posterity, more just 
than cotemporariea, usually render a righteous judgment General William 
Hall, a, tirave patriot of the Revolution, waited many loog years for a vindica- 
tion of hia character from the imputations of cowardice, and even of treason, 
uttered by a judicial verdict and the prejodioes of public opinion. Long after 
he fell asleep in deatti, his vindication was made comjilete. He waa a native 
of Derby, Oonnecticul, where he was bom on the 24th of June, H53. He 
acquh^d phj^eal vigor wMle a youth, by fiirm labor, and at the age of flfleen 
yeara he entered Yale College, as a student. He was graduated with us.iial 
honors, in 1112. Hia parents deaigned Mm ibr the ministry, but on leaving 
college he became tutor of a school, for awhile, then reluctantly began the study 
of Divmity, and finally heoarae a student in the Law School at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. He waa successful, and was admitted to the bar, in ll'lb. He Vfas 
aeon alterward elected captain of a militia company, and joined the army under 
Washington, at Cambridge. He continued with Washington during the siege 
of Boston, and tho subsequent operations in the vicinity of New York and in 
New Jersey. He acted as field officer in the battle at Trenton, and soon after- 
ward Waahii^ton promoted him to mq'or in a Massachusetts regiment He 
behaved bravely in the battle at Princeton. In the following May he meowed 
gome recruits to Ticonderoga, and was active during the Summer and Autuma 
of that year, until Biirgoyne was.humbled at Sfu'atoga. In tho battles on that 
occasion, he was particularly distjnguisbed. He suffered af Valley Forge, tovghi 
at Monmouth, and in the Autumn was itf command of a i^Tment, first at Fougb- 
keepsie, and then at White Plains. He was at the capture of Stony Point, in 
the Summer of 1719, and he was soon aftcrwardproraoted to tho rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. His semces now became multlCirious, and until the close of the 
war, he was regarded by G^ieral Washington as one of bis most uaefiil officers. 
When, after the treaty of peace, in 1T83, the British atiU retained possession 
of several frontier forts, in violation of the stipulations of that treaty. Colonel 
Hull waa aent to Quebec, by the United States government, to make a formal 
demand upon the governor-general of Canada for their immediato surrender. On 
his return, he made his reaidence at Newton, Maaaaehusetts; and, in 1186, he 
was one of General Uncotn's volunteer ^da in qiielUng the insurrection Iniown 
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as Shay's RebdUon. lie was also very active m civil BfTflirs. In 1T93, Le was 
appointed a commissioner to make arrangementa with tlio Britiali governraent 
to liold a treaty witli the 'Westem Indiana. He visited England and France, in 
1798, and soon aiter liia return, was honored wMi the office of jui^e of the 
court of Common Pleas, and the commission of major-general in the niililia of 
Maasachasetts. He was also elected a State Senator, and was employed in 
various publio dnties until 1805, when Congress appointed him governor of the 
Mioliigan Territory. He held that ofBee when war was declared ag^nst Great 
Britain, in 1812, at which Ume he was at the head of an M-my, marching to 
crush flie power of hoslale Indians. He was immediately commisaioned one of 
the fbur iDrigadiers to assist General Dearborn, the commander-in-cljief. In the 
eomparaMvely we^ fort at Detroit, he was invested by a strong force of British 
and Indiana; and, to Bavo his command from almost certain destruction, he sur- 
reridered the fortj his army of two thousand men, and the Territory, to the enemy. 
For tliis he was tried for treason and cowardice, wid being unable to produce 
certain official testifaony which subsequently vindicated his character, ho was 
found guilty of the latter, and sentenced to be shot The President of the United 
States, " in consideration, of his age and revolnljoiiary servicea," pardoned him, 
bnt a cloud waa upon hia fame and honor. He published a vindicatory memoir, 
in 1824, which changed publio opinion in his tavor. Tet he did not live long to 
enjoy the effects of that change. He died at Newton, on the 29th of November, 
1825, at the age of seventy-two years. A Memoir of General Hull, by hia 
daughter and gTMidson, vraa published in 1848, It fully vmdicates the character 
of the injured patriot, by di 



A^BRAHAM; WHIPPLE. 

TOtr, Abraham Whipple, on the lUh of June, ma, burned Ma mojealy'g 
vessel, the Gaape, and I will hang you at the yard arm. 

"Jambs Wallace." 
" To Sib Jahbb "Wallaob: 

" SiK, — Always catch a man before you hang him. 

"ABHiH-iM ■Whipple." 

h w the correspondence between two opposing naval commanders in NaT- 

oa Bay, in the Summer of 1775. Whipple was a native of Providence, 

d at the head of that bay, where he was born in 1733. He received very 

ed ation, and from earliest youth hia life was spent chiefly upon the ocean. 

WIS n the merchant service for many years, and at the age of twonty-seven 

w ommander of a privateer named The Gmne Cock. During a single 

u 1760, ho took twenty-three French prizes. When the colonists and 

m h r government quarrelled. Captain Whipple espoused the cause of hia 

1 trym n, and waa among those who committed the firat overt act of rebel- 

iTew England, in the burning of (he British armed schooner, Gasp^ 

) al ded to.' Captain Wtiipple sailed on a trading voyage ta the West 

id n afterward, and did not return nntil 1774. 
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In the Spring of 1115, Sir James 'Wallace, in Gommand of the British frigate 
Ease, WoolKided Farraganset Boy. The legialatare of Rhode Island fitted out 
two Teasels for the purpose of drl^dng the intcnaer away. These were under 
the general command of Whipple, and ho soon expeUed. Wallace from the Rhode 
Island waters. In this business Whipple had the honor of firing the Srst gun 
in the naval service of the Eevolution.' In the Autumn following^, Captain 
Whipple was ordered on a cruise to the Bermutlas, to seize powder, but waa 
unsueoeasful In December, he received a conunaniier's commisaion, from Con- 
gress; and, in February, 1176, he sailed on a cruise in the squadron of Com- 
modore Hopkins, the naval connnandar-in-chieE From that time until the fhll 
<rf Charleston, in May, 1780, he was in active service. There he w^ in command 
of quite a strong, but inadequate naval force, all of which remaining above water,' 
became spoils for the victors. For two years and seven months he remained a 
prisoner on parole, in Pennsylvania, when ho was e:s:chaiigod. He left the ser- 
vice, in 1782, and w^ allowed to go almost entirely nnrequited to a citizen's 
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duty. Ho took command of a merchant ship, and had tlie lionor of first unfurl- 
ing the Amarican Hag in the river Thamea, at London. He was elected to a 
Beat in the Rhode Island l^islature, in 1186. On the fonnation of the Ohio 
company, he emigrated to the wilderEess, in company with General Kirfus Put- 
nam, and was among the founders of Marietta. He was then fifiy-fivo years of 
^e. The threatening savages that hung around this settlement vmtll the peace 
negotiated with the Indiana, in 1793, called into action the groat rosonrces of 
his genius, and he was of essentiid service to the colony. After that treaiy of 
peace, he moved to a small farm on the banks of the Muskingum, where he 
straggled on in poverty until 1811, when Congress granted him the half-p^ of 
a naval eaptain.i His ihturo years were tlius made to him seasons of ease and 
absence from care. They were few, however, for he was seventy-eight years of 
age when tardy justice awarded its benefits. Commodore Whipple died near 
Marietta, on the 29th of May, 1819, at the age of eighty-five years. Over his 
grave, at Marietta, is a neat stone, bearing an appropriate insoription. 



DANIEL MOROAN, 

" i H, people said old Moi^an never feared— they thought old Koi^an never 
A prayed— they did not know— old Moi^ac Was often miserably afi'aid." 
So talked that "thunderbolt of wai" — the " brave Morgan, who never knew 
fear," as the chronioler said — to hia children and ne^hbors when they sat anA 
listened to hia thrilling stories of the campaigns for freedom." Ho was of Welsh 
descent, and was bom in PencBylvania, hi the year 1136. His family were ia 
humblo drcumstances, and his education was only such as could be acquu^d at an 
ordinary country school, at that tune. At the age of seventeen he wandered into 
Tirfpnia, and there became a winner for one of the wealthy planters in Fred- 
erii* county. He owned a team when Braddock marched to the iattd field of 
the Monongahel^ and he accompanied that expedition as a beu'er of supplies. 
Por alleged insult to a British officer, be received Qve hundred lashes ahnost 
without flmchmg. A few days afterward the officer became convinced of the 
ilyustioe of the charge, and apologized to young MorgMi, in the presence of the 
whole regiment Hia love for British officers was never very ardent afterward ; 
and when they became his fbes on tlie field, the remembrance of that d^rading 
punishment gave strength to his arm and keenness to his blade. 

In 1756, Morgan was commiaaioned an enaign in the provind^ army, because 
of his military ^ill and service in the thrmer campaign, and then he first be- 
came acquiunted with Washington. From tlrnt time until the Revolution com- 
menced, he was much in service against the Indians; and tradition tells a 
hundred tales of his great darii^. In 1714, he owned a fine £irm in Frederick 
connty, and that year he was in Dunmore's eipeditiou beyond the AUeghaoies. 
In May, 1775, Congress appointed him a captain, and in leas than a week there- 
aflor, ninety-six men — the nucleus of his celebrated rifle corps — were enrolled 
under his banner, and were on tlieir way lo Boston. He led the van of Arnold's 
wonderful expedition from the Kennebeok to tlie St. Lawrence, in the Autumn 






Mifbrraed Ihe TDf B^6 suecesBhUf . He tlmH bad the honor b?^]uivigBlti« the flritTBiie 
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of 1115 ; and in the siege of Quebec, he led the forlorn hope of Aroold'a diTieion. 
When Arnold was wounded there, Morgan toek command, fought deapeiateiy, 
and was made prisoner.' "When exchanged, lie was commissioned ft colonel in, 
the Coutincntal army, amd from that time WaaliingMn considered Morgan's rifle 
corps the right arm of hia forces. He was the chief instrument in the capture 
of Borgoyne, in, the Autumn of ITTT ; and because of his brilliant aeidevemenla 
on that occasion, Ms neighbors called hia fice estate " Saratt^a." He recdved 
the commission of brigadier, and was one of the most acHveofBcera in the Sontbem 
campa^B. His military glory culminated when, on the ITth of January, 1781, 
he defeated the BriUsh, under Tarleton, at Uie Cowpens, west of the Broad 
river, in South Carolina. For that achierement Cor^^ess awarded him the 
thanks of the nation, and a. gold medal In consequence of the indrm state of 
his health, he ihen left the aervice, and retired to hi^ farm, where he devoted 
himself to agricultural pursuits. Washir^ton demred him to be placed at the 
head of the oaipBiiition against the Western Indians, in 1191, but Sl Clair was 
chosen. In 1194, he commanded the troops in Western Pennsylvania, designed 
to secure the power over the whiskey insurgents, obtained by General Lee. He 
was elected to Congress the same year, whOTe he served two sessions. He re- 
moved to Winchester, Virginia, in the year 1800, where, after confinement to 
his house and bed by eaireme debility, he expired, on Uie 6th of July, 1802, in 
the sixty-sixth year of bis age. His remains rest beneath a marble slab, ap- 
propriately inscribed, in the Presbyterian grave-yard at Winchester. 



LEONARD OALVBRT. 

ALTHOUGH Geoi^ CaJvert, who was created Lord B^imoce by James the 
First of England, was the founder of Maiyland, yet the chief honor is due 
to his younger son, Leonard, because he led the first colony thither, planted it, 
and laid the broad foundations of that commonwealth, in eodal and political in- 
Btitutions. He was born about the year ICOG, when his father was cleii of Wie 
Privy Coancil under the patronage of Eoliert Cecil, James' Secretary of State, 
His lather died in April, 1632, just before his patent for Maryland had possessed 
the e«i]b of office. He w^ succeeded by his eldest son, Cecil. The charter wa» 
completed in Jnne, 1632, and Leonard Calvert^ with about two hundred persons 
of good families, all of the Roman Catholic faith, reached Old Point Comfort^ 
near the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, in February, 1634. He was appointed 
governor of the colony which ho was sent to plant As they passed up &e bay, 
and entered the broad Potomac, Calvert fired a oancon, erected a cross, and took 
possession of the country " in the name of the Saviour of the world and of the 
king of England." At the mouth of a creek on the north aide of the Potomac, 
the settlers pitched their tents, founded a town which they called St Mary's, 
named the creek St. Geoi^e, and there began the noble business of building up 
a free State in the wilderness. They dealt justly with the natives, and pros- 
pered. To every emigrant ^^J acres of land, ia fee, were granted; and, ac- 
cording to the terms of the chartOT, every person who proifessed a belief in the 
Trinity, of whatever sect, Protestant or Roman Catholic, was allowed full priv- 
ilege to worship as ho pleased. This toleration was a noble feature in that first 
charter of Maryland, and is very properly regarded with pride by the descendants 
of those early colonists. 
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Governor Oalvert built himsolf a commodious houso at St. Macy'a, and was 
mana^g the affaivB of tLe province with prudence and energy, when the civil 
■v/Bi in England, which, reaulted io tlia death of King Chailea and the eialtation 
of Oliver Cromwell Ifl the seat of chief magistrate of the reitlm, disturbed the 
repose of all the Ar^lo-American eoloniea. lord Baltimore was deprived of his 
propriatary rights, and Governor Calvert waa superseded by a Protestant ap- 
pointed by tlie Parliament. He then retired to Virginia. In 1646, after an 
absence of almost two years, ho returned, vrith a military force, and recovered 
possession of the province. In April, 164Y, he issued a general pardon, pro- 
ceeded to St. M^y's to firmly reestablish good government there, and sat down 
in tlie midst of au aflfeoiionate and loyal people, to enjoy coroted repose. A 
longer and more profound rest ivas near, for, on the Sth of June following, he 
i&d, at the age of about forty-one years. 



3SrOAII "Wir.BSTEK. 

" TT^ taught niillioriB to read, but not one to sin," was the glorious and com- 
Jl prehensive eulogy awarded to the memory of Noah Webster, the great 
- leiioographer. He was matennfly deacended fi-om WiDiara Bradford, the second 
govamor of the Plymouth colony; and paternally from John Webster, who was 
governor of Connecticut, in 1656. He was born in West Hartford, Connecticut, 
on the 16th of October, 1158, at the very time when Washington was leading 
hia bravo Tirginiana to the capture of Fort du Quesne. He acquired his early 
education at a district school, and at the age of sixteen years entered tJie fresh- 
man class in Tale College. The murmurs of the storm of tlie Eevolution were 
then becoming louder and louder, and, during the four years of his coll^ala 
course, his studies were frequently interrupted by the disturbances of current 
events. In the Autumn of 1111, he joined the army of volunteers that flocked 
from New England to the camp of Gates, and ho participated in the capture of 
Burgoyne and his army. He then resumed hia studies, and was graduated in 
lt78. He commenced life as teacher of a, district scliool in Hartford, with one 
dollar hi his pocket, but a noble capital of industry, a good education, and an 
indonutable will. He studied law during l^ure hours, and was admitted to 
practice, in 1781, ITindmg httle to do in his profession, he went to Goshen, in 
Kew Tork, and there opened a high school, which he called The Farmer's Mall 
Academy. 

While studying law, Mr. Webster perceived the many defects in the English 
language, and in resolving to improve it, he formed the great purpose of his life, 
the compilation of a JXctiimarj/. He flrat prepared an elementary work, which 
he submitted to several members of the Congress, in 1183, and then published 
it, at Hartfbrd. It was soon followed by two others, and lie whole comprised a 
BpeUing-book, an Bngiiah grammar, mid a reader. At least twenty millions of 
Webster's Spellii^-bOTk have already [1854] been sold In the United States, and 
the sale is sUll great AflertheBevolutian, Mr. Websterwrot* essays on several 
national subjects, and he cooperated with Dr. Ramsay in procuring a copyright 
law for the protection of American authors. He ably supported the Federal 
Constitution, with his pen; Mid he established a daily newspaper in the city of 
New Tork, devoted to the administration of President Washington. After en- 
gaging in other newspaper enterprises in that dty, he removed tc New Haven, 
in 1198, and there commenced the preparation of his Bret Dictionary. It was 
published iu 1806, and in the Prefkje, he publicly announced that he had .now 
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entered npon Hie great ipork of his life. That *a8 at a time when a growing 
fiimily and slender pecuniary meaaa appeared great obstacles ; but he possessed 
an iron will, and iis spirit wns undaunted. Ha toiled on in the midst of many 
discouragemenla ; and, in 1812, lie made his aljode at Amherst, M^sachusetls, 
where his family expenses were less. He returned to New Haren, in 1822, and 
the Faculty of Tale College then conferred upon him tile degree of Doctor of 
Oivil Law. Ho was yet engaged in his great labor, and, in pursuit of his object, 
he went to Europe in 1824, and spent a year in the collection of materials. His 
mighty task was completed in 1S2T ; and, in 1828, .hia Amnrican DicUonary, tho 
greatest work of its kind eyer nndertafcen, was published. It was soon after- 
ward republished in England, and at once took an eixalted position in the world 
of letters, and gars its author great renown. An enlarged edition, carefully 
Tovised by the author, was publi^edin 1811; and so he left it, a precious legacy 
to his country and mankind. Daring the long years in which Dr. Webster was 
engaged on hia Dictionaiy he was no recluse, hut was a practioii^ lawyer, an 
agriwdturist, a legislator, and an aoademioian. His old age, after a life of great 
aotivity, was serene, for the pure light of ChrisUanlty rested in beauty upon the 
good man's path. Whan his physician told him he must die, he replied, " I am 
ready;" and on the 28th of May, 1843, he went quietly to his rest, in the eighty- 
fifth year of hia age. Hia Dictionary is rapidly approaching the position, of 
highest authority, espedaUy among men of purest taate and most comprehensive 
knowlefee, 

15 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM. 



FULL of romauoe and etirring interest was the career of Cfeneral Jutnam, iha 
hsro of two wara, of whom Dr. Ladd aaid, " He aeems to have been almost 
obscured amidst tiie glare of auococding worthies ; but hia early and gallant 
' " imenibrance." ■ And tho same pen wrote — 



Israel Putimm was bom at Salem, Masaaolmsetts, on tho Vth of January, 1718. 
He was descended from one of the first settlers of that ancient New England 
town. His education was neglected, and he grew to manhood with a ■v%oroua 
but uncultivated mind. He delighted in athletic exercises, and generally bora 
the palm among his fellows. At the age of twenty-one years he commenced the 
life of afermer, in PomiJMt, Connootioul,' whore he "pursued the even tenor of 
hia way" liotil 1755, whan he was appointed to the command of a company of 
Coooeotiont troops, destined for tho war with the French and Indiana on the 
northern frontier. He perfonuad essential servico under General Johnson at 
Lake George and. vicinity during that campaign ; and the Ibllowing year ho had 
commaad S a corps of Eaugera, and hore the commission of a. captain in the 
provindal army. Ho had niaoy stirring adventures in the neighborhood of l^e 
Champlain. In August, 1753 {Ihen hearing a major's commisaon), he was near 
the present Widtehall, at the head of tlie lake, walching the movements of the 
enemy, and had a severe encounter with the French and Indians, in tiie forest. 
Putnam was fintdly made prisoner, and the sava^as tied him to a tree, and pre- 
pared to roast him ahve. A shower of rain and the interposition of a French 
ofScer, saved his life, and he was taken to tho head-c[uari;8rs of the enemy at 
Tioondoroga. Prom flience ha was sent, a prisoner, to Montwal, in Canaite, 
where, through the kindness of Colonel Peter Schuyler, of Alhaoy (who was also 
a prisoner), he was humMiely treated. The Mowing Spring he was e: ' 
and returned homo. He jomed the army ^ain, soon afterward, and 
moted to lieutenant-colonel He was a bold and efficient leader during tna 
remainder of the war, and then he returned to his plow and the repose and ob- 
scurity of domestic life hi rural seoludon. 

Colonel Putnam was an. active friend of the people when disputes with govem- 
nenced ten years beibre war was kindled ; and when the intelhgenea 



of bloodshed at Lesir^;ton reached him, while plowinj 



i Held, he h 



political scruples to settle, but^ unyoking his oxen, he started, with his gun and 
rusty sword, tor Boston. He soon returned to Coonectieut, raised a regiment, 
and lu^ned back to Cambridge, then the head-quarters of a moUey host that 
had hurried thither tVom the Mis and valleys at Kew England. When, sis 
weeks ^rward, Washington was appointed commonder-in-ch t of il e C n 
tinental army, Putnam was chosen to be one of four mtyor^enerala created on 
that occasion. He performed bravely on Bunker's Hill beibre his coinmisa on 
reached him, and trora that time, throughout the whole strn^le ntil the close 
of Ills, GenercJ Putnam wM a Ciithfiil and greatly-esteemed leader Hia sar 
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__ _. . a be detailed here — Hiey are all recorded inouroouii- 

try's anoaJs, and remembered, by every student of our history. At West Point, 
on tiie Hudson, hia military career was concluded. Late in 1719, he set out ta 
'visit his iamily in Connecticnt, end on the way he suffered a partial paialyds of 
hia ^tem, which impaired both his mind and body. At his home in Brooklyn, 
Conneeticut, ho remained an invalid the remainder of his days. With Christian 
resignation,' and Hie fortitude of a courageous man, he bore his afflictions for 
more then ten years, and then, at tbe olose of the beautifnl budding month of 
May (29th), 1190, tiie veteran hero died, at the sae of seventy-two years. His 
Memoir, prepared by Colonel David Humphreys, from narratives ottered by the 
patriot's own lips, was first published, by order of the State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Connecticut, in ITSS, and afterward published in Humphrey's collected 
writings, in 1190. A neat monument, bejuing an epitaph, is over his grave la 
Brooldyc, Conneotieut 



MARY PHILIPSE. 



THE heautilul and accomplished American g^rl of twenty-sis: Summers, who 
won the first love of "Washington just when his greatness was dawning, is 
worthy of the historic embalmer's care, for she forms a part of tiia story of the 
great central figure in the group of American worthies of the past generations. 
Mary PhiMpse was the daughter of the Honorable Prederid; Philipse, Spealter 
of the Sew York Colonial Assembly, and one of the early great landholders on 
the Hudson river, in Westchester county. She was bom at the more modem 
manor-house of the family, Jn the present village of Tonlsers,' on the 3d of July, 
1130. Of her early Ufe we have no record eioept the testimony which her accom- 
plishments bore coaceming her careful education. Her ^sfer was the wife of Co- 
lonel Beverly Eobineon, of Few York, and there Miss Philipse was residing wlien 
she made the acquaintance of Washiugtou, above alluded ta It was in the mem- 
orable year, 1756, when the whole country was excited by the corrent events of 
the Proneh and Indian war. "Washington yim a Virginia cobnel, twecty-fomr 
years of age, and had won his first bi^Jit laurels at the Great Meadows and the 
field of Monongahela. On account of ditBculties concerning rank, he visited the 
commandeP-Sn-cliief, Governor Shirley, at Boston, and it was while on his w^ 
thither, on horseback, that, he stopped at the house of Colonel Robinson, in New 
Tork. There he saw the beautiful Mary Philipse, and his young heart was 
touched by her charms. He leil her wi^ reluctance and went on to Boston. 
On his return, he was again the willing guest of Colonel Robmeon, and he lin- 
gered there, in tlie sowety of Mary, aa long as duty would allow. It is believed 
Siat he ofifered her his liand, but a rival bore off the prize. That rival was 
Colonel Roger Morris, Washington's companion-in-arms on the bloody field of 
Monongahelaj and one of Eraddock'a aids, on that occasion. Soger and Maiy 
were married, in llB8, and lived in great happiness until the Storm of the Revo- 
lution desolated tlieir home. Colonel Morris tlien espoused Hie cause of the 
king; and when the American army, under Washington, was encamped on 

1, OsuerAl Futmmvu a profcsitoff ObrieUMi and memljec aF llic Oonffre^atloDal Church at BrMklju. 
II |8 aald ehafl after the WH be BrOBe ill the CDn£i^afJan and ppotogl^iT for aweJiriri^ pretty eeTerely ™ 
asH^led vediH^b on Breed's BUI. '' Ttwu AlmoBl enough lomalie an angel £near," ha Bnld, "ta Bee 
the cowardi TefoH* ta 8«nre a Tjclorr aa Dearly van." 

aThUoldm»nor-honie,iKi»(™era oenlurr old, la jet Mandtag, and is Jo the prejcnt [ISM] joi- 
HMDn af 0ie Honanble W. W. WoodwMth, »rbo residei thete, mkI tea the fw>a IbbIb to preune It In 
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, Harlem Hcighta, in the Autumn of 1776, his beautiftil maagion, oTerlooking tho 
Harlam river, became the head-quactera of tho commander-in-cbioC Both Colonel 
Morris and Ms 'ftio were moluded in the act of attainder, passed by tbe New- 
Tori; legislature, in 1118. It ia believed that she, and her aisler Mrs. loglis, 
were the oiJy femalea who were att^nted of treason durmg the struggle. A 
laj^e portion, of their real property was restored to thdr chLldren, of whom John 
Jacob Astor puriiaaed it, in 1809, for one hundred thousand dollars, and after- 
ward sold it lo the State of New York for half a million.' Colonel Morris died 
in England, in 1794, at tbe age of sixty-seven years, and hia wife lived awidow 
thirty-ona years afWrward. She died, in 1823, at the age of ninety-six, and 
was buried by the side of her husband, near gaviour-gate church, York, wliere 
their son, llenry Gage Morris, of the royal army, erected a mouumenl. to tliuir 
memory. 



THOMAS PAINK, 

FEW men have over received so large a share of tho odium of common publie 
opinion (which Hood defined as "the average prejudice of manliind") aa 
Thomas Paine, whose pen was almost as powerful in support of tlie repubhoan 
cause in the early yeala of the Revolution, as waa the sword of Washington ; bo- 
cause it gave vitality to that latent national sentiment which formed tlie necessary 
basis of support to llie civil and miUtaiy power then Just evoked by tho political 
exigendes of the American people. He was a native of Thetford, England, 
Trfiere he waa born, in 1737. He waa bred to the buaness of slay-maker, car- 
ried on by his fother, but his mind could not long be cimned to tho narrow em- 
ployment of Eishioniag whale-bone and huckram for the boddiees of ladies. He 
Bought and obtained an interview with Dr. Franklin, when lliat statesman first 
went to England as agent for Pennsylvania, and by his advice Paine came to 
America, in 17 14, and at once employed his powerful pen in the cause of the 
aroused colonies. Many of his articles appeared in Pemisylvania. papers, over 
the signature of Cammoa SeTise; and at the beginning of 1176, he wrote a pam- 
phlet, at the suggestion of Dr. 'Rash, bearing that expressive title. It was the 
earliest and most powerful public appeal in favor cf the independence of the 
colonios, and did more, probably, than any other inatrumentalily, to fix that idea 
firmly in the minds of the people. Within a hundred days siter its appearance, 
almost every provincial assembly had spoken in favor of independence.' Paine 
also oommonced a series of papers called TM Grists, the first number of which 
waa written in the camp of Washmgton, near the Delaware, at the dose of 1776. 
They were issued at intervals, during the vna. In the Spring of 1775, Paine 
was appointed, by Congress, Secretary to the Committee on Foreign A^irs, with 
a salary of seventy dollars a month. It was a position of great trust and respon- 
sibility, and he performed the duties satisiactorily until 1779, when, in a public 
dispute with Silas Deane, he revealed some secrets of Ms bureau, and was threat- 
ened with dismisaaL He at once resigned his ofBce, but remained a firm friend 
to his adopted country. Alter the war, he used his pen for a livehbood; and in 
1790, he visited his native country. There he wrote hia Bights of Man, whioh 
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offenied the government^ and ho went to Paris on the evo of the French Rero- 
lation. He participated in the opening soenea of that stru^le, was made a 
member of the National A^embiy, and finally, having offended the Jaeobins, he 
wSiS imprisoned and sentenced to the gnillotine. While in prison, he wrote the 
chief portiooa of his Ags of Eeason. Ho escaped death by a seeming accident' 
In 1802, he returned to Amerieaj and resided a part of the time upon a farm at 
Hew Eoohelle, presented to him by the State of New York, for his revolutionary 
servicea. Paine became very intemperate, and fel! low in. the social Ecala, not 
only on account of his beastly habits, but because of his blasphemous tirade 
against Christianity. Sis Aga of Reason is a coarse and vindictive assault upon 
revealed religion, eshibiting neitlier sound logic nor honest ai^ument. The 
corruplions of Christianity as he saw them in Franca and England, at that time, 
afford extenuating apologies for his vindiotiveness. Had Thomas P^ne lived at 
this day, he would never have written his Age of Beasoa and other hbels upoa 
God and humanity. As a patriot of truest stamp, his memory ought to be re- 
vered — as an enemy to that rel^on on which man's dearest hopes are centered, 
he is to be pitied and condemned. 

Mr, P^ne died in New York, in 1809. Jarvis, the pointer, took an impresHoa 
of his face in plaster, after his death. That impression ia now in possession of 
the New York Historical Society. His friend and admirer, William Gobbet^ 
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Lad his bonea oxhutoed, and conveyeii to Rngland; and in 1839, his friends in 
political and religioua eentimeiit erected a beautiful monument to his memory 
over ilia emptied Rrave, near New EoehoUo, on wliioii is inscribed, beneath a 
medailion bust, " Thomas Paihe, Aurnon of Comuok StaiSB." 



THOMAS PINCKNET. 

¥E liave already toasidered tbe career of Charlea Coleaworth Piuokney, one 
of ttie noblest of South Carolina's many noble sons. He had an accom- 
plished brother, four years hia junior, who bore a conspicuous part in tbe great 
Htruggle for independence, and honored tiie diplomacy of hia country. Thomaa 
Pinokney waa bom at Charleston, ou the 23d of October, 1760, and at tbe age 
of three years waa (aken to England, with his brother Charlea, to be e'dueated. 
There he grew to manhood, choao bis hfe-pursait, acquired the proper prepar- 
atoiy knowledge, and, ofler an absence of twenty years, retumeti to his native 
land. In early boyhood he felt a martial spirit stirring within him. It grew 
with his growth, and his studies were alraoet exclusively military, on hia arrival 
borne. JHe iMcame a thorough taotiraan in theory, and, on the oi^anisation of 
a miUtary force in bis native city, he waa intrusted with theeommandof acom- 
pany. He was a rigid diaciplinariaD, yet hia men all loved Mm. He aoon rose 
tolheranli: of major, and was very active in recruiting and disciplining the mihtia, 
until the arrival of General Lincoln, in 1719, as conunander'in-chief of the 
Southern army. Lincoln appointed Major Pinckney one of his aids, and in that 
capa/aty he was eng^ed in the siege of Savannah, in the Autumn of that year. 
Several months previously, he bad (tamed great applause for his gallantry in the 
battle at Stono Ferry, just below ChM'leston. He was not among the captives 
at Charfeston, in May, 1730 ; and when Gates took command of the Soulliern 
army, Pinokney was appointed hia aid. He fought gallantly at the battle near 
Camden, in August, and there had hia leg badly shattered by a mn^et baU. 
He could not retreat, and was made a prisoner and sent to New York. His 
wound disabled him during the rest of the war, and he remained in private life 
until 1787, when he waa elected ta succeed General Moultrie as governor of 
South Carolina. He displayed stateamanahip of tbe highest order ; and,inl792, 
Resident "Washmgton appointed him mmiater plenipotentiary to the British 
court. He managed the complicated and important affairs of his mission wiUi 
great skill. Toward the close of 1794, Mr. Pinokney was appointed minister to 
Spain, and took up Ms residence at Madrid the following year. He aoon after- 
ward concluded a treaty mth the Spanish court, by which the free navigation 
of the Miaaiaaippi waa secured to the people of the United Statea. He returned 
home the following year, to attend to his domestic afiairs, and reoiained in private 
life until the proclamation of war with Great Britain, in 1812, called many a 
TBteran hero to the field. President Madison appomted General Pinckney to 
the command of the Southern Department, and it was under his directions that 
General Jackson successftilly prosecuted the war with the Indians. His fore- 
cast and generosity opened to Jackson that military career which he porsued 
BO gloriously. General Pinckney resigned Iiis coramis^on on Hie return of 
peace, and he r^umed his favorite employment — soientiBc agriculture, ffe 
lived more &Bn thirteen years after the peace of ISIS. After a long illness, he 
died, on the 3d of November, 1828, when a little more tlian aeventy-eight years 
of age. General Pinckney married a daughter of Bebecca Motto, the patriotic 
widow of the Congarea, whose portrait and memoir may be found in another 
part of this work. 
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CEHTENARY honors crowned Git-nio-di-eagh, or tha Coraplanter, a chief of 
tho Seneca nation, who, Ibr aeventy-flve years, held a conspicuous place ia 
the hiaUiry of his race, as one of the bravest and most eloquent of its warriors. 
He is supposed to iiave been born about tho year ITSfi ; and he first appears on 
the page of history as tho leader of a war p^y of the Seaecas -when that nation 
was in ajhance with the Frencli against the EL^lish. He was a participator in 
the bloody battle in whicli General Braddock was killed. He was a native of 
Oonewaugns, in. the Genesee Yalley, and a half breed, bis father having been a 
white man fi'om the Mohawk re^on.' Cornplantor was a war.ehief of Ma tribe 
when the Bevolution began. Being in the full vigor of manhood, active and 
brave, he was one of the most distit^uished of the du^y leaders who spread 
destruction over the white frontier settlements in New Yoilt, and in the Valley 
of Wyoming. In the Woody forays at Cherry Yalley and Wyoming, Oomplanter 
waa conspicuous ; and during the invasion of the Seneca country, by Sollivau, in 
1779, and the fearful vengeance therefor inflicted by the Indiana afterward, 
Cornplanter waa a oWef leader of hia people.* Ha was the most inveterate and 
aetiya foe of the Americana during the whole war, but after the treaty of, peace 
he became the last friend of the United States. He was chiefly inatrumentttl in 
the paciBcation treaty at Port Stanwix, in 1784, when Red Jacket opposed him 
with, his woncferful eloquence. At the close of the treaty the brave chief said 
significantly, "I thank the Great Spirit for this opportuniiy of smokmg the pipe 
of friendship and love. Itay we plant our own tines, be the &thera of out 
children, and m^tain them." He was also conspicuous in treaties in Ohio, 
which gave offence to his nation. Hoping to exalt himself apon tJie ruins of 
Coraplantar, Bed Jacket fostered the discontent, and the life of the former was 
placed m jeopardy. He repaired to Philadelphia and applied to President 
"Washington for oounael and relief Cornplanter laid a, most touching appeal for 
himself Mil hia nation, before the President. The reply was kind, but Washr 
ington could not go behind treaties. Relief however, was promiaeii, and Corn- 
planter wont back, a happier man. 

Dni'ing the troubles wiHi the Indians in the north-west, until Wayne's victory 
in 179i, Cornplanter remained neutral; and ho was at the council held in the 
Seneca country to treat with Thomas Morris respecting portions of the territory 
afterward known as the SoUand Land Pus-chase. Daring the years of repose 
■which followed, Cornplanter was aasiduooa in endeavors to improve the moral 
ohMactec of bia nation. He made great effbrta to stay tlie progress of intem- 
perance ; and he was the firat and most eloquent of temperance lecturers in 
America.' He readily assumed maay of the habits and pursuits of the white 
men; and having fiuled to become eliief saohecn of fais nation, Hirough the in- 
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trigues of Red Jacket, he retired to a large tract of land on the Alleghany rirer, 
which the logialaturo had presented to him, and there cultivated a &rin in ob- 
Bcurity during the remainder of his long life. When Rev. Timothy Alden visiteil 
him, in 1816, he wss the owner of aiJtten hundred acres of fine bottom land. 
He waa a proffeasing Christian,' though very superstitious. There the old chief 
lived on in quiet olScurity, until he had passed his hundredth j'ear. Ho died at 
his residoneo on the fth of March, 1836, with a confused notion of being happy 
in the Christian's heaven, or in the elyaiajv fields, pictures of which came down 
upon tho tide of memory from his early youth. 



SAMUEL L. MITOHILL. 

" A MOHG- those," says Knapp, " who did not gain all tho laurels at homo, that 
J\. he should have had, while he was honored by almost every intelligent 
court, and eveiy learned society abroad, was Doctor Mitohill." He wis a native 
of North Hempstead, Queen's county. Long Mand, where he was born of 
Quaker parents, on the 20th of August, 1164. He was educated by privafa 
tutors, supplied ohieSy by his maternal uncle. Dr. Samuel Latham, whose name 
ha bore. That gentleman saw and admired the budding of hia geniua. Toung 
UitchUl soon became an excelleut classical scholar. Nature wooed htm ; and so 
enamored was ho of her beauties and hidden wealth, that he became her devotea 
while a lad, and was a philosopher when only twenty yeara of age. 

Toung Mitohill chose the medic^ profession as a life-pursuitj and commenced 
study with his undo. In 1780, he was placed under the instructions of Dr. 
Samuel Bard, and alter a. little more than three years, ho went to Edinbui^b, in 
Scotland, Chen the seat of science, in Great BritdiL There he had Thomas 
Addis Emmet and Sir James M'Intosh ferhisdass-toatesandfiiends; and when 
ha leD; the institution, ha bore its highest honors. The &me of his acquiremenla 
preceded him, and when he returned home he was received into the first intel- 
lectual circles in New York. The Faculty of Columbia College gave him tho 
degree of Master of Arts. For awhile he turned his attention to constitutional 
law, with the intention of engi^ng in legislative duties. In 1188, he was one 
<f the commissioners who treated with the heads of tho Six: Nations, at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome), and obtained from them the cession of "Western New 
Tork. In the meanwhile he practjced his profession, and was indefatigable in 
his study of the natur^ sciences. In 1190, he was elected to a seat in the New 
Tork Le^slative Assembly; and, in 1192, he was diosen Professor of Chem- 
istry, Natural Soienees, and Agriculture, m Columbia College. He was then 
considered the best naturalist and practical chemist, in America. In ll9S, he 
made his femous report of a mineral(^ioal survey of the State of New Tork; and 
the liiliowing year be commenced the publication of the Medical BeposHory, of 
which he was chief editor for sixteen jears. He was the foutider (and a long 
time president^ of the Lyceum of Natural History, orNew Tork; and he took a 
great interest m the New Tork Historical Society, and kindred institutions. He 
was a special and efBcient friend to domestic manufectures and ^ricultiire, and 
was the first, m this country, to apply the science of ohemiatcy to the practical 
pursuit of the latter avocation. As a legislator he was wise, full of forecast, 
and possessed great boldness and perseverance.' For his efforts in behalf of 
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steam tLayigation on tlio Iliidson, hia came should te associated wMi Uiat of 
Fulton, Barlow, and Livingston.' 

IFor about twenty years, Dr. MitcliiU acted as one of the pliyaidans of the 
New Yorlc Hospital Notwithstanding his immonso labors in the field of sden- 
tiflc researcli, and his voluminous publications upon almost every variety of 
subjects, he found time to mingle in political striie, and share m the labors and 
honors of official station. He represented the city of New York, in Congress, 
sis: conBecutivB years, and was afterward United States Senator. He was pos- 
sessed of vast and varied knowledge ; and yet, because he BOmetimes advanced 
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opinions of which, the world had not jet dreamed, he was sneered at by the 
Bcioliat, and ridiculed by ehtillow upstarts in science. He was thocougldy ap- 
preeiatod in Europe, where almost evory literary aud scientific in stitutiou IJiought 
it an honor to enrol bis uanie upon its list of members. Dr. Mitclijll died at his 
re^denoe, ialTew York City, on tlie 7th of September, 1831, in the siity-seTenth 
year of his age. 



ARTHUK LEE. 

DURINS Uie early years of the "War for Indopondence, and for many monUia 
before the flajna broke forth in Massachusetts, the American patriots were 
much ipdebted to secret observers of political men and things in Europe, who 
kept the former continually and accurately informed of passing evenlB. One of 
the most effldent of these observers was Artliuv Lee, of Vir^nj% brother of 
Richard Henry Lee, author of the resolution proposing independence for the 
United States of America. Ho waa bora at Stratibrd, in Weatmoreland county, 
Th^inia, on the 20tli of December, 1740. Ho was odaoated in the Bdinbui^ 
TJniyersity, where he studied the science of medicine, for some time. On hia 
return, he commenced its practice at Williamshui^, then the capital, and centre 
of feahioo, of Virginia. In 1J66, while the Americiina wera yet greaUy escited 
concerning the Stamp Act, he went to London, and commenced the study of the 
law, in the Templa There he formed a close intimacy wilii Sir William Jones, 
(the eminent Oriental soliolar), and many other men of note. During all the 
agitations from that period until the be^ning of the war, Dr. Lee kept the 
Americans informed, chiefly tlirough bis brother, Richard Henry, of the plans 
and measures of the mjnislrj, and was of essentia Berrioe to the cause of popular 
liberty in America, He wrote much %t tiie press in favor of the colonies ; and, 
in 1776, he was accredited agent of Virginii^ in England. In the Summer of 
that year, he presented the second petition of the American Congress to the 
king; and, in the Autranu of 1776, he was appointed a commissioner of tlie 
United States at the French court, as colleague of Dr. Pranklin and Silas Deane. 
He held that position until 1779, when Franklin was appointed sole miniatei-. 
In the meanwliile. Dr. Lee had been appointed a special commissioner to Spain 
to solicit a loan ; and in the same capacity, and for the same purpose, he vi^ted 
the capital of Prusaa, but the king, unwilling to olTend Great Britain, would not 
openly receive him.' Dr. Lee returned to Amerio!^ in 1180, when Silas Deane 
waa laboring to blacken his oharact«r.5 The people believed in thehr hitherto 
&ithfat friend, and, early in 17B1, Dr. Lee was elected to a seat in the House 
of Bui^esses, of Virginia. That body sent him to Congress, where he held a 
seat untQ 1185. In 1784, he waa appointed one of the commissioners to treat 
with the representatives of the Six Nations of Indians, at Fort Schuyler (now 
Home), and soon afterward he was called to a seat at the Treasury Board. Early 
in 1790, he was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but his earthly career was almost closed. He purchased a ferm near TJrbana, 
on the Rappahannock, and there he died, on the 14th of December, 1792, at the 
age of almost fliiy-two years. 

1. T>r. l.H waa aacceBsfal In his mlsikm td both Sp^d nd PruiHiA- AJthongli ' h« Rins of Pmuia 
ivDnld piK recdvfl hlmooenlr, he had footioual ccpniftpondepM wtth tbe court, and his brolher WiJItani 
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CHIIIS-L'OPHER COLLES. 

IN that superb Offaring of Intellact to Wortb niid Groniua, tho K 
GaSsry,' published at tlie close of 1864, Dr. Jolin W. Francis has given aa 
Bsceediugfy interesting slcetoh, of Oliristopher Collea, a name but little known to 
thia generation, wiiile the influence of bis geciua is everTwhere felt in the greet 
pulaating arteries of our national enterprise, for it was in the iiighast degree 
Bu^;estive. Thia kindly embalming by an appreciating hand, has saved a name 
deserving of honor from that forgetfalneaa whicb the world too often indulges 
toward geniua in linsey-woolsey. 

Mr. CoHes waa born in Ireland about the year lYSl. Under the care and 
instructions of Kichaid Pococke, the celebrated Orientol traveller, he acquired 
much scientific knowledge and considerable eipertness in the use of different 
languages. Rls patren died in 11GS, and Collee came to America soon after- 
ward. He first appeared in public here as a, lecturer on canal navigation, at 
abont Hie year 1712 ; and he is unquestionably tho first man who suggested, and 
called public attention to iJio importance of a navigable water-communication 
between tlie Hudson river and tlie Lakes. He presented a memorial oa Hie 
subject to llio New York State logialature, in the Autumn of 1784, and in April, 
following, a, favorable report waa made. Colles actually made a survey of the 
Mohawl^ and the countiy to Wood creek, by which a walar-oommunicatioii wiBi 
Oneida and Ontario lakes might 1)6 effected. Tlie results of that tour were pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, in 1185, More than ten years before, Colles had matured 
a plan for supplying the city of Hew York with wholesome water, and steps 
were t^en for iJie purpose, when the Bevolution interfered. Tear after year 
he waa engaged in his &vorite projects. In 1797, bis name appeai'ed among 
applicants fbt a contract to supply tlie city of New York with water ; and it 
was unquestionably his ifertile mind that eonceiTOd the idea, then Si^ put forth, 
of obtainii^ water from Westchester ooun^. The Bronx, instead of the Crolen, 
was the proposed fbnntain of supply. £i 1803, he published an interesting 
pamphlet on canals. 

In l'I89, Mr. Colles published a scries of sectiomd Koad Maps, for the use of 
travellets in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Th-^ia; 
and, in 1794, be issued the first number of "The Geographical Ledger." But 
liiBse undertakings were far from profitable to him, and he eked out a comfort- 
able subsistenee by land-surveying and itinerant public instruction in the various 
brandies of practical science. He also constructed band-boxes for a living, 
when he made Hew York hia permanent residence, and iireiiuently assisted al- 
manac makers in their calculations. He manu&ctured pamters' colors, and 
proof-glasaea to test the quality of liquors. Finally "we flnd our ubiquitous 
philosopher in good quarters and iu wholesome employment," says Dr. I^ds, 
as actuary of the American Academy of Pme Ai'ta. He also made profitable 
exhibitiotis of a telescope and microscope of hia own construction, and had a 
marine telegraph on the Government House at the Bowling-green, These hum- 
ble employments did not lesisen him in the esteem of the eminent men of that 
tame, who knew and admired the profundity of his acquirements ; and De Witt 
Clinton always regarded him as among the most promuient and efficient pro- 
moters of internal improvements. Dc. Mitdiill ivaa his warm friend; jarvia 
thought it an honor to paint his portrait -^ and Dr. Hosack commemorated liini 
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in hia Life of Clinfon. And finally, in the great celebration which took place in 
New York, in November, 1825, when the watota of Erio were united with tha 
Atlantic, " the effigy of ColleB was borne with appropriate dignity among the 
emblemB of that Taat proc«saon." He had then been in the grave four years, 
baying gone to hia rest in the Autumn of 1821, Of all the people of that great 
city where the inanimate e^y of C0II03 was so soon to be honored, only two be- 
eidea the officiating olergymait followed liia body to tiie gravel These honored 
two were Dr. Francis and John Plntard. The Rev. Dr. Creightou (who declined 
the bishopric of New York, in 1852), offlciated on the occasion, and the remaitis 
of Christopher Collea were depo^tod in the Episcopal burial-ground in Hudson 
Street. No memorial marliB the spot, and tho place of hia grave is doubtless 



THOMAS SUMTER. 

rS " South CaioliDa Game-Cook," aa Sumter waa called, was, next to Marion, 
the moat useful of all the aouthern partiaana during tlie latter pert of tiie 
EevolulJOD. Of Mb early life and liabita vre have no reliable record, and the 
place of hk birth is uninown. That event occurred, aa some eircumatancea in- 
dicate, about the year 1734. Hia name first i^pears in public gs lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment of riflemen, in March, ITle, and he appears to have been 
in Charleston until within a few days before its surrender to the British, in May, 
ItSO. He was not among tho prisoners, and was doubtless in tbe vicinily of 
the Catawbaj at that time, arouaing his countrymen to action. He was in the 
field early in the Summer of 1780, and was actively engaged in partisan waifiire 
with the Britiah and Tories, when Gates approached Camden, in August. At 
the close of July he had attacked the Britiah post at Kocky Mount, on the Ca- 
tawba; and, early in August, he fought a severe battle with the British and 
loyalists at llangmg Rook. Immediately after the defeat of Gates, Sumter was 
at^xsked by Tarleton, near the month of the risbing Creek, and his little band 
was utterly routed and dispersed. With a few survivors and new volunteers, 
Lfi haaten^i anroas the Broad River, ranged the districts upon its western banks, 
and, in November, defeated Colonel Wemysa, wbo attacked his camp at the 
Fish. Dam Ford, in Cheater diatrict Twelve days afterward, he defeated Tarle- 
ton in an engagement at Blackstocka, on Uie T^gec river; butj being severely- 
wounded, ho proceeded iminediatGly to North Carolina, where be remained un^ 
his wounds wero healed. 

Early in February, 1781, Sumter again took the field, and while Greene waa 
retreating befijre Lord Cornwallis, he waa aiding Marion, Plekens, and olliers, in 
humbling the garriaona of the enemy on the bordera of tho low country. He 
continued in active service during tho whole campaign of 1781, and did much 
toward humbling the British posts near Ciiarlcaton ; but ill-healti compelled hhn 
to leave the army before the dose of the war. He waa for a long tune a mem- 
ber of the House of Representativea of the United States, and also of the Senate 
in the earlier years of the Republic. Finally, when he retired from public life, 
lie took up hia abode near Bradford Springs, on the High Hiila of Santee (now 
Statesburg), South Carolina, There he lived unffl he had almoat reached cen- 
tenary honors. He died there, on the lat of June, 1833, when in the ninety- 
eighth year of his afte. When the writer viaited that repon, in 1849, the house 
and plantation of General Sumter were owned by a mulatto named Ellison, a 
man greatly eateomed. He had purchased the freedom of himself and fhmily in 
early life, and was then the owner of a I^^ estate in land, and about si^ttf 
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WILLIAM PINKNEY, 

OHE of the moat profound and briiUant of the oratoraand atatoamenofhiaags, 
w<w the equally-renowned diplomatist, 'Williara Piiikney, of Maryland. He 
was born at Acnapolia, on the 17th of March, 1764, Although his father was o 
staunch loyaliat, William, as soon as he reached young manhoocl toward the 
close of ^9 Eavolutjon, wajinly eapouaed the cause of the patriote. He poa- 
sssael great strength of mind, but his early education was aadly neglected. By 
Bavere atudy he soon made amends, and took front rank among his more fertrm- 
ate companions. Ho first studied the aiaence of medicine, bul, r^arding tJie 
law with more (avor, not only as more agreeable to bis inclinations but fis more 
promiaii^ in personal diaanetiona, ha abandoned the former, and devoted hia ener- 
giea to the latter. He was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-two years, 
BJid soon afterward he commenced the practice of his profession in Harford 
county, Maryland, where, in 1789, he married a sister of (afterward) Commodore 
Bodgers. 

In 1792, Mr. Pinkney was elected to a seat m the executive council, of Mary- 
land; and, in 1795, was chosen a delegate to the Stale l^islature. Tlie tbllow- 
li^ year, President Waahii^ton appointed him one of the commisaoners under 
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tbe provisions of Jay's treaty, and he proceeded to England. Ha performed hia 
arduous and varied duties witii great ability and success. Soon after Ms return 
to America, in 1805, he removed to Baltimore, and waa immediately ^pointed 
attortLey-generaJ of Maryland. The fblloning year he was again sent hi England 
to treat concerning the impressment of Americitn. seamen into the British service, 
and other matters which, finally resulted in war. Alter remaining in Europe 
several years, he returned in 1811, and became one of the most ardent supporters 
of Mr. Madison's administratio!]. He was chosen a member of the Maryland 
Senate, and toward the close of ISll, President Madison appointed him attoi^ 
ney-genaral of the United States. He went to the field in defence of his native 
State, in 1814, and fought the British bravely at Bladenaburg. He was soon 
afterward elected to Ooi^irees; and, in 1816, he was appoiulad minister to the 
court of Si Petersbulg. There he remained until 1820, when he retmned home, 
and was immediately choseu to a seat in the United States Senate. In that 
body, and iu the Supreme Court of the United States, he labored intensely untQ 
the dose of 1821, when his health suddenly gave way. Ho died on the 25th of 
February, 1823, in the flfly-ninth year of his age. 



OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

HENET WOLCOTT was one of the oarliest and moat active settlers in the 
Connecticut Valley, whitlier he went from Dorchester, near Boston, in 
1738, and made hia readenoe at Wiudsor. There, on flie 2eth of November, 
l'I28, his dislanguiahed descendant, Oliver "Wolcott, was born. At the age of 
seventeen years he entered Tale College, as a student, and left it in 1747, bear- 
ing the usual college honors. The contest with the French and Indians, known 
as Sing George's Was; was then in progress, and young Woloott obt^ned a 
captiun 9 commisaou, raised a company, and joined the proviniaal army. Peace 
soon came, but he held his commission, and arose regulailyt^ the rank of major- 
generaL At the close of the war he studied medidne, and when about to com- 
moQoe its practice, he was appointed sheriff of litohfleld county, Connecticut^ 
where he rosided. He was distinguished for his early advocacy of the cause of 
the colonists in the dispute with Great Britain, and was a member of the council 
of his native State tVom 1774 until 1786. Iu the meanwhile he was a member 
of the Continental Congress, chief justice of Litchfield county, and judge of pro- 
tete, of that district. As a member of Congreas, he signed the DeclOTation of 
Independence ; and he was also appointed, by that body, one of the commission- 
era of Indian affairs for the northern department As umpire and active par- 
ticipator in the matter of dispute between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, coa- 
eernii^ the "Wyoming Valley, Judge Wolcott performed an important service, 
in procuring a settlement. 

At home Judge Wolcott was very active in recruiting men for the continental 
service,' and be was in command of a body of troops in the army of Gates, at 
Saratoga, when Burgoyne was captured. In 1786, ho was elected lieutenant- 

slatiieofQooigolfisTliiti, whLcli sloofl hi Uie BowUug-graon Btliie foot of Bioidway, Ncwyorli.i 
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goyernor of Connecticat, and was anniially roeleotcd to that ofBoe tor tea years, 
when he was thosen chief magistrate. Hewaa agtuu chosen governor, iu 1797, 
and was an incumbent of the chair of State at the time of hie death, which oc- 
cruTed on liio 1st of December, of that year, when he was in the Beventy-seconii 
year of his a^e. InflBXible mtogrity, sterling yu^^ue, and exited piety, ware the 
prominent traits of Governor Woleott'a character. He was alao a bright example 
03 a psitriot and Christian. 



THOMAS GOOPKK. 

POLlnOAX as well aa religious persecntiocs in Europe haye, from time to 
time, driveu many TtQuable men to this country for their own preservation 
and for our specaal benefit. Few of these have held a more prominent place in 
the public esteem than Dr. Thomas Cooper, for many years president of the Col- 
lege of South Carolina. He was a native of England, where he was born in 1159, 
He was graduated at Oxford UniTeraity at the age of eighteen J'ears. Bearing 
in his hand the honors of that tnscitntion, and in lua heart the glowing enthutiasm 
of a liberal soul, he entered boldly and fearlessly upon the sea of politics, wilb a 
democcotic idea as bia guiding star. When the French Revolution blazed forth, 
young Cooper attadied hhnself to the party in England that hailed the event 
with delight, and he soon became a marlced man by frienda and fees. When 
the atrocities of the so-called Republican party, in France, chilled Oie blood of 
even its warm friends in Er^land, and enUiuaiasm began to cool, Cooper fomid 
his country an unoomlbttable and perhaps a dangerous place to domicil in ; and, 
in 1194, he came to America, with hie friend Dr. Priestly, and other reformers. 
He resided awhile in New York city, tlien m Philadelphia, and became first a 
judge of a court of common pleas in Pennsylvania, and then professor of chem- 
wtry in Dickenson ColL^e, at Cariisle, in that State. He was a great student^ 
yet, unlike many great students, he was a dispenser as well as a recipient of 
knowledge. His attainmonta were multilarioua and extraordinai^ ; and he 
wrote and published works on Law, Medical Juriaprudence, and Political Econ- 
omy. He translated Juetmian and BrousaaJs; and ha was a habitual writer 
upon current politica, always in fevor of the Republican party. He efficiently 
sustained the admmistrationa of Jefferaou, Madison, and Monroe. Jefferson 
offered him the Professorship of Cheniiatry in the University of Vu'^nia, but he 
declined it. He subsequently filled tlie same chair in the College of South 
Carolina, where his lectures were of the highest order, not only on accoant <k 
theh' scientific instructions, but for their beauty aa apedmens of English com- 
pomtion. He finally became praadent of that institution, yet, with all hia wealth, 
of knowledge and peouUM' powers of impartation, the instituUon did not flouiiah 
to that degree which the accomplishments of its head taught its fiienda tfl ex- 
peet. The reason may be found in the fact that Dr. Cooper wna an avowed un- 
believer in revealed religion, and Obristian parents would not intrust their ohil- 
dren to his care. He was the more dangerous in this respect, because his man- 
ners were captivating, and his opposition to Christianity was so courteous, that 
no one was repelled by a shoi± such as the writings of Paine and others give to 
the soul which had hitherto dwelt in an atmosphere of belief Dr. Cooper was 
an esteemed resident of Columbia, South Carolina, for about twenty years, and 
died there, while in the performance of his duties as president of the college, on 
the 11th of May, 1839, m the eightieth year of his age. 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS. 



FEW theolo^aos of our eounlry have exerted a wider special influence than 
Samuel Hopkins, a deaeeudant of Governor Hopkins, of Connecticut, and 
the chief of the Calvioiatio sect of Christians known as BbpMnsmns. He was 
born in Waterbury, Connecticut, on the 17th of September, 1121, and in the 
eicellent society of that town his youth was spent, and the labors of a farm 
were his occupMion. He was graduated at Yale College, in 1141, and that year 
he heard botti Whitefield and Gilbert Tennant preach. Their sermona made a 
Ceep impression upon his mind, and almost unsettled his reason. He remained 
& recluse in his tier's house for several months, and then went to Northampton 
to study divinity under Jonathan Edwards. He was ordained a Christian min- 
ister at Great Barricgton, Massachusetts, on the 28th of December, 1743. There 
he remaned until 1769, when he was dismissed by an ecclesiastical counciL He 
went to Newport, Ehode Island, in 1770, where he preached for awhile, but 
new views concemii^ vital religion, which he had put forth, displeased many 
of hia hearers, and, at a meetJng, tbey resolved not to give him st call as a pastor. 
He prepared to leave them, and preached a ferewell sermon. That disconrse so 
interested and impressed the people, that they m^d Mm to remain and hecome 
Iheir pastor. He complied, and the connection was severed only by hia death 
thirty-three years afterward. When the Britisli took possession of Rhode Island, 
in 1776, Mr. Hopkins retired, with his family, to Great Earrington, and preached 
at Newburyport, Canterbury, Mid Stamford. After the evacuation of Ehode 
Island, by the British, in 1780, he returned to Newport, but his flock were so 
scattered and impoverished, Uiat they could not give him a stated salary. Tet 
he declined invitations to preach elsewhere to more favored congregations ; and 
during the rem^der of his life he continued a Mtliful pastor there, and sub- 
sisted upon the weekly contributions of his friends. He was deprived of the 
use of his limbs, by jaraly^ in 1799, but so lar recovered as to be able to 
preach ag^. He died on the 20th of December, 1803, at the age of eighty-two 
years. Dr. Hopkins was an ineffldent preacher. His pen, and not his tongue, 
was the chief utterer of those sentunents which have made his name famous as 
a CalTloisttc theolc^Ian.' 



WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 

ON the banks of the James River, in Charles City county, Tit^inia, is a plain 
mansion, around which is spread Hie beautiful estate of BerMey, the birth- 
place of a s^ner of the Declaration of Independence, and of one of the Presidents 
of the United States. The former was Benjamin Harrison, whose career we 
have already sketched. The latter was his son, William Henry Harrison, wliose 
life we wiil now consider. He was bom on the 9th of February, 1773. At a 
suitable age he was placed in Hampden Sydney College, where he was graduated ; 
and then, under the supervision of his guardian (Robert Morris), in Pliiladelphia, 
prepared himself for the practice of the medical art. At about tliat time an 
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army was gathering to chastiae the hostile Indians in the North-west. Toung 
Harrisoji's miiitary genius was stirred within him, and haying obtained an en- 
sign's commission from President "Washii^;ton, he joined the army at the age of 
nineteen yearfi. He was promoted to a lleutensiicy, in l'i92 ; and, in 1794, he 
followed Wayne to conflicts with the HorUi-westem trihcs, where he greatly 
distioguiahed himself. He was appointed secretaiy of the ITorth-weatera Ter- 
ritory, ia 1797, and reined his mUitaiy commission. Two years afterward, 
when only twenty-six years of age, he was elected the first delegate to Congress 
from the Territory.' On the erection of Indiana into a separate territorial 
goi'emmBnt, in 1801, H^rison was appoinisd its chief magistrate, and he was 
continued in that office, by consecutive reappointments, until 1813,2 when the 
war with Great Britain called him to a more important sphere of action. He 
had aheady exhibited his military skill in the batlie with tie Indiana at Tippe- 
canoe, in tlie Autumn of 1311. He was oomniissioned a major-gener^ in the 
Kentucky militia, by brevet, early in 1812. After the surrender of General 
Hull, at Detroit, he was appointed major-general in the anny of the United 
States, and intrusted with the command of the North-western diTisIon, Ho was 
one of the best officers in that war ; but, after achieving the battle of the Thames, 
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and other victories in tiie late country, his military services were ooQcluded. 
He rested hia commiaaioa, in 1814, in consoquence of a misunderstanding with 
the Secretary of War, and retired to hia iarm at North Bend, Ohio. He served 
as commissioner in negotiating Indian, treaties ; and the voice of a grateflil 
people afterward called him to represent them in the ie^ature of Ohio, and of 
the nation. He was elected to tlie Senate of the United States, m 1824. In 
1828, he was appomted minister to Golomhia, one of the South American Re- 
pnblica He waa recalled, by President JackBon, on account of some difTerences 
of opinion respecting diplomalic eventa m that region, when he returned home, 
and agiunsonght the repose of private liie. There he remained about ten years, 
when he was railed forth to receive from the American people the highest honor 
in their gift — the chief mapatracy of the Republic. He waa elected President 
of the United States by an immense majority, and was inaugurated on-the 4th 
of March, 1841. Por more than twenty days he bore the oiioeasing clamors for 
cfEoe, witli which the ears of a, new president are always asaailed ; and then his 
slender conslitution, preased by the weight of almost tlu^escore and ten years, 
suddenly gave way. The excitements of his new station inoreaaed a slight diaease 
caused by a cold, and on the 4th of April — juat one month after the inauguration 
pageant at the presidential mansion, — the honored occupant was a corpse. He 
was succeeded in office by the vice-president, John Tyler. 



ARTHUR ST. OLAIR. 

THERE were brave soldiers, Pill of confidence in themselves and their com- 
panions-in-arms, daring the War for Independence, who lacked skill aa 
leaders, and &jled in winning that fame to which their conrage entitled them. 
Arthur St. Clair was of that number. He waa an officer of acknowledged bravery 
and prudence, yet he was fer from being an expert military leader. He was 
bom at Edinburgh, in Scotlaid, in 1734, and was a lieutenant in the army under 
Wolfe, in the campt^^i against Canada, in 1T59. He remained in America, 
afler Uie peace, and was placed in command of Fort Ligonier, in Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, He also received a grant of a ttoosand acres of land in 
that then wUdemeas, and resided there nnljl the beginning of the Eevolutlon. 
He was appointed to the command of a battalion of Pennsylvania militia, in 
January, 1776, and received from Congress the commission of colonel. He raised 
e, r^ment, proceeded to the northern department to operate agidnst Canada, 
and, in August, was promoted to brigadier^eneral. He behaved with great 
bravery and skill in the battles at Trenton and Princeton ; and, in February, 
nJ7, he was commissioned a major-^neral. He waa placed in command of 
Ticonderc^;* the following Summer. The post was weak in many ways, and 
when, in July, Bui^yne, with a powerful aimy, approached and took an ad- 
vantageous position, St Olmr abandoned it, and retreated toward the Hudson, 
where Scliuyler waa preparing to meet the invaders. That retreat proved a 
disastrous one in the loss of men and munitions. A court of inquiry honorably 
acquitted him | and, in 1780, he was ordered to Rhode Island. Circumstances 
prevented hia takit^ command IJiere; and, in 1181, when the allied American 
and French armiea proceeded to attack Oomwallis, at Torklovrn, in Virginia he 
remained in. Philadelphia, with a conaderable force, to protect Congresa He 
obtained permiasion to join the main array, and arrived at Torktown during the 
siege. AEter the capture of the British army there, be proceeded to jomQenenil 
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G-reene, in the Soath, and on hia way be drove the Britieh from Wilmington, 
Korth Carolina. 

General St. Clair was a member of the eseoutive council oF Pcnnaylvacla, in 
1783, and was elected to Ooogress three years afterward. He was president of 
tlmt body; early in 1187. ttpon the erection of the North-weslem l^rritory into 
a government, in 178B, he TOas appointed ita governor, and held that office until 
1802, when Ohio was admitted into the Union as a sovereign State. 

St. Clair coramanded an army agaiost the Miami Indians, in 1191 ; and, in the 
Autumn of that year, was defeated witii the loss of almost seven hundreij men. 
Ha was then suffering from severe illness, yet bore himself bravely. Publio 
censure waa loud and ungenerous, but a committee of ttie House of Kepresenl^ 
ftlivea acquitted him of all blame. When he retired from public life, in 1803, lie 
was an old man, and almost rained in fortune. He resided in dreary lonelinesa 
near Laurel Hill, Westmoreland county, and for a loi^ time vainly petitioned 
Congress to s^ow certain cl^ms. He finally obtained a pension of Kxty dollars 
a montl), and his last days were made comfortable. He died on the 3 1st of 
August, 181S, at the age of eighty-four years. His remains rest in the grave- 
yard of the Presbyterian Cburcii, at Greensburg, and over it tlio Masonic frater- 
ni^ placed a handsome monument, in 1633. 



FRANCOIS XAVIER MARTIN. 

PERHAPS one of the most learned jurists and erudite scholars tiiat ever 
adorned the profession, of the law, in this country, was Prangois Xavier 
Martin, tetter known to the general reader as the aooomplished Historian of 
Horth Carolina.' He was born at Marseilles, in France, on the llth of March, 
ll63. A-t the age of twenty years he came to America. The war of the Eevo- 
luljon was then just drawing to a eloae, and he took up bis residence at ITew- 
bem, in Korth Carolina, and prepared himself fbr the profes^on of the law. On 
hia first appearance at the bar, ha gave evidence of that aeuteness which marked 
hia whole career, in whatever staUon in life he was called to act His practice 
became extensive and lucrative, and he soon took a, high social position in Ma 
adoplfld State. In 1806, be was called to represent Sewbem district in the 
House of Commons of North Oarolina. Soon after the close of his duties therein, 
Preadent Madison (in 1809) appointed hiln United States Judge of the Missia- 
appi Territory, and he made hia residence at Katdiez. On the 1st of February, 
1815, he waa elevated by Governor Claiborne 1o the bench of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, aa one of the associate judges. He held that office fbr twenty-two 
years, when, in January, ISal, he became chief justice of the State, on ihe death 
of Judge Mathews. Chief Justice Martin remained at the head of Uie Supreme 
Court of Louisiana until the adoption of the present constitution of that State, 
in Uie Autumn of 1845, when he retired to private life. He w^ then in the 
eighty-fburth year of his age. Judge Martin lived but a little more tlian a year 
^r tiis retirement. He died on the lOth of December, 1846. Ho mao ever 
left an officii staljon with fewer stains of sins of omission or commission upon Ms 
garment, than Judge Martin, for through hia long life not a syllable in disparage- 
ment of bis honesty and integrity was ever uttered. His memory ia cherished 
with the deepest affection by fha members of his profession, and by the com- 
munity in which he lived. 
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" A SK notiung but what is right — submit to nothing wrong," was Andrew 
ii Jackson's great political maxim; and it waa an abiding principle in his 
character from his earliest youth nntil the close of bis life. That noble prmciplo 
was the key to hia great suoceas in whatever he undertook, and is worthy of 
adoption by every young man when he sets out upon the psriloua voyage of 
acUve life. Jaokson'a parents were from the north of Ireland, and were among 
tha early Scotch-Irish settlers in the upper part of South Carolina, in the vicinity 
of Waxhaw Creek. Jackson's lather lived BorlJi of the dividing line between 
Worth and South Carcdins, in Mecklenburg county, and there Andrew waa horn 
on the 15th of March, 176t. His &ther died five days afterward, and a month 
later, hia mother took up her ahode in South Carolina, near the meeting-house 
of the Waxhaw settlement. He received a feir education, for hia mother designed 
him for the Obriatian ministry. But his studies were interrupted by the tuniulls 
of Uie on-coming HevolulioD,, and Boon after the iall of Chmleeton, the "Waaihaw 
settlement became a terrible scene of blood, in the ma^acre ofButbrd'a regiment 
by the fiery Tarleton.' Every element of the hon in yonng Jackson's nature 
wus aroused by this event, and, boy as he was, not yet fourteen years of age, ho 
joined the patriot armj and went to the field. One of hia brothers waa killed 
at Stono, and himself and another brother were made captives, in I'ISl, The 
iridow was soon bereaved of all her fiimily, but Andrew ; and aRer making a 
journey of mercy to Oliarleaton, to relieve sick prisoners, she fell by the way- 
side, aniJ ' the p^ce of her sepulchre is' not known unto this day.' Leii alone 
at a critfcal period of life, with some property at hia disposal, young Jackson 
commenced a career that promised certain deslruetion. He suddenly reformed, 
studied law, and was licensed to practice, in 1186. Ho -was soon afterward ap- 
pomted solidtor of the 'Westem District of Tennoasea, and journeying over the 
mountains, he commenced, in that then wilderoess, that remwkable career as 
attorney, judge, legislator, and military commander, which on contemplation 
aaaumea the features of the wildest romance, viewed from any point of apprecia- 
tion. Hia lonely joumeyings, his collisions with the Indians, his difficulties 
with gamblers and fraudulent creditors and land speculators, and his wonderful 
personal triumplia in hoars of greatest danger, make the record of hia hie one of 
rare interest and instruction. 

In l'I9l), Jackson made Ma residence at ITashville, and there he married an 
accomplished woman, who had been divorced fram her husbmid. In 1795, lie 
asasted in forming a State Constitution for Tennessee, and was elected the first 
representative, in Got^ress, of the new State. In the Autumn of 1797, he took 
a seat in tlie United States Sonata, to which he had been chosen, and was a 
conspicuous supporter of the democratic party. He did cot remain long at 
Wadiington. Soon, after leavii^ the Senate, he was appointed judge of the 
Supreme Court of his State. He resigned that ofBee, in 1804, imd retired to his 
lieautifiU estate max Nashville. There he was visited by Aaion 5«rr, in 1805, 
and entered warmly into his schemes for invading Mexico. When Burr's inten- 
tjons were suspect^, Jackson refused further intercourse with hhn until he should 
prove the purity of his intentions. Por many years Jacltson was chief military 
commander in his section; and when war against Great Britain waa proclaimed, 
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in X312, lie longed for employment in tlio Held. Es was called to duty in 1813, 
Early ilie following' year he was made a major-general, ami from that time until 
Ilia great YJotoiy at New Orleans, on the 8th of Ja,uaary, 1815, his name was 
identified with eyely militaiy movement in the South, whether against tlie hos- 
tile Indians, Britona, or Spaniards. In 1818, he eng^t^ BaeceBrfully in a cmh- 
pwgii agaiual the Seminoles and other Sonthem Indians, and, at the same time, 
be taught ths Spauish auiharities in IFlorida some usefid lessons, and hastened 
the cession of that territoiy to the tToited States. 

In 1821, President Monroe appointed Qeneral Jackson goremor of Florida; 
and, in 1823, he ofifered him the station of resident minister in Mexico. He 
declined the honor, but accepted a seat in tlie United States Senate, to which 
the l^ialature of Tennessee had elected him. He WB3 one of the four candi- 
dates for President of the United States, in 1824, hut was unHOcoessfuL Hewaa 
elevated to that exalted staHon, in 1828, by a lat^ majoritj', nnd was reelected, 
in 1832. His administration of eight years was marked 1^ great enez^; and 
never were the aBMrs of the Eepuhlie, in its domestic and fbre^ relations, mors 
prosperous than at the close of his term of office. In the Spring of 1837, ha 
retired from public life forever, and sought repose after a hmg and laborious career, 
devoted to the service of his country. He lived quietly at his residence near 
Nashville, called The Eemdiage, until on a calm Sunday, the 8th of June, 1845, 
Ma spirit went home. He was then a little more than BBventy-*ight years of 
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age. The momorj of that great and good man is revered by his coimtryraen, 
next to that of WaahiogMm, and to him has been awarded IJie first equestiTa,a 
statue in bronzo ever erected in ftis country. It is colossal, and occupies a 
conspicuous place in President's Square, Washington oily, where it was reared 
in 1852. 



NATHANIEL EOWDITOH. 

rS practical man who, in any degree, lightens the burden of human labor, is 
eminently a public benefactor. Snch was Nathaniel Bowdiich, who, by 
navigators, has been aptly termed The Great Pilot He was the son of a, poor 
ship-master, of Salem, where Nathaniel was bom on the 26th of March, 1773. 
His education was acquired at a district school; and at the age of thirteen years 
he was appi-entieed to a ship-chandler. Ho performed Ids duties faithfully unlal 
manhood, and during: hia whole appreiiticeship he employed every leiaurs mo- 
ment in reading and study. Mathematics was his ikvorite study, and it became 
the medium of his greatest pnbhe services. 

At the age of tweniy-two years young Bowditch went on a voyage to the 
East Indies, aa c^tain'a clerk, and Us natorally strong mind was eagaged cluefly 
on the subject of navigation, while at sea. The result of his refiections, observa- 
tions, and caJenlationa, was the publication, in 1802, of the well-known nauljeal 
work, oatitlfid the Jfeu J,raericim PracUcal Ifavigaior.' For nine years he was 
liimself a practical navigator, and during that time he rise gradually from eaptam's 
clerk to master. He left the sea, iu 1B04, and became president of a Marine 
InsarancB Ctompany, at Salem. That oflloe he hoM ior almost twenty years. 
Two years before, while hia ship lay wind-bound in Boston Harbor, Captain 
Bowditch went to Cambridge to listen to the commencsment exercises at Har- 
vard Oolloge, and while atandiug in the crowded aisle, he heard his own name 
announced, by the president, as tho recipient of the degree of Master of Arts. 
It was to him the proudest day of bis life. He was then about twenty-nme 
years of age. 

In 1806, Mr. Bpwditch published an admirable chart of the harbors of Salem, 
Beverly, Marblehead, and Manchester. In 1816, ho receired the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, fK>m Harvard College ; and was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of London, in 1818. He contributed many valuable papers to sdentifio 
publications, but tlie great work of his life was the translation and annotation 
of Laplace's Mecatiiqiie Gdesle. He published it at his own expense entirely, 
remarking that he would rather spend a thousand dollais. a year, in that way, 
than to ride in his carriage. It was a task of great labor and Sipeaae, and con- 
dais of five lai^e volumes. The first was published in 1829, the second in 1832, 
and the third in 1834. He read the last proof sheets of the fourth volume only 
a few days before Ms death. The revision of the fifth was left to other hands. 
Dr. SowdiWh died on the 16th of March, 1838; and his last words were "Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accordii^ to thy word." He was 
a man of great literaiy and scientiflc attainments, and was profli^nt in the 
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Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spsnish, Portuguese, and Ijernmn languages. Ha 
waa not ambitious for pubUo life, yet he twice occupied a seat in the exeoiitiTO 
council of GoTcruor Strong, of llaBHachiisetta. His memoiy ia aweet for his life 



MAIilNTIS ■WILLETT, 

"Vro memhcr of (be associated Sons of Liberia/, in Kew York, eroeeded Maiinua 
il Willett in devotixin to republican principles, and in boldness of action when 
called to their support. He was bom at Jamaica, Long Island, on the 10th of 
August, 1740. Ho was one of thirteen children, and lived to suiTive them all. 
The I^neh and Initoi war wss bummg fiercely m northern Kew York whea 
be approached young manhood. His military passion was fired, and, before ho 
was eighteen years of age, he entered the provincial Army with a second lieu- 
tenant's oommission, under the command of Colonel Oliver Ddancy.' He shared 
in the misery of Aberorombie's defeat at Tieonderogo, in 11 58 ; imd immediately 
afterward he accompanied Colonel Bradstreot in Ms sncoeasfnl expedilJOu ag^ust 
Fort Frontenac (now Kington, Upper Canada), at the foot of lake Ontario. 
Fatigue and exposure impaired his healtli, and he left ihe service soon afterward. 
"When, a few years later, tho Stamp Act spread a deep and ommous murmur 
oyer the land, Mr. Willett had chosen his banner, and fram that Sme until tha 
organiaatlon of an army of patriots to fight for liberty, he was one of the boldest 
supporters of his country's r%bta, by word and deed. 

When British troops iu New York were ordered to Boston, after the skirmish 
at Lexington, they attempted to carry off a large quantity of spiwo arms, in ad- 
dition to their own. Willett rosolved to prevent i^ and, though opposed by Uie 
mayor and other Whigs, he led a body of oi&en^ captured the ba^age-wogona 
containing them, and took Ihem back to the ci^. These arm s were nAerward 
used bythe first regiment raised by the State of Kew York. Willett was ^poiijted 
second captain of a company in Colonel M'Doi^l's regimwit, and accompanied 
Montgomery in his northern expedition. After tho capture of St. John's, on the 
Sorel, he escorted prisoners taken at Chambly, to Ticonderoga, and then was 
plac^ in command of St. John's. He held that post until January, 1776. Li 
November of that year he was appointed lieutenant-colonel; and, at the opening 
of the campaign of 1717, he was placed in command of Fort Conslitution, on Hie 
Hudson, opposite West Point. In May he was ordered to Port Stanwii, or 
Schuyler (now Home), where ho performed signal services. He was left in com- 
mand of the fbrt, and renwdned there until the Summer of 1778, when he joined 
the Mmy under Washington, and was at the battle of Monmouth. He accom- 
panied Sullivan in his campaign against the Indians in 1779, and "^as actively 
engaged m the Mohawk Valley, in 1780, 1781, and I7S2, At the close of the 
war he returned to civil pursuits. Washington highly esteemed him ; and, in 
1792, he was sent by the President to treat with the Greek Indiims at the South. 
The same year lie was appointed a brigadier-general in the army intended to 
act agMnst the tforth-western. Indians. He declined the appointment, fbr he 
was opposed to the expedition. He was for some time sheriff of Kew York, and 
was elected mayor of the city, in 1807. He was chosen elector of president and 

1. II m.f be LntarMUnK lo Iht yonvg Jo know the style of j mllllflri dress a( that timo, Wiilett thns 
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viee-president, in 1824, and was made prcBident of the Electoral College. 
Colonel Willctt died m the city of New York, on the 23d of August, 1830, in 
the ninety-first year of his age. 



JOHN STARK. 

" "DOYSI there 'a the enemy. They mmt be beat, or Molly Staric must sleep a 
D widow this night I Porward, bojsl Marchl" Such were the vigorous 
words of a hero of two wars, the gallant General Start, aa he led hia corps of 
Green Momitain. Boys to attack the Hessians and Tories, near Bennington. He 
was an unpolished soldier, who had learned the art of desultory warEire in ser- 
■vice against the French and Indians m northern New Tork. He nas the son 
of ft Seotehraan, and was born at Londonderry (now the eity of MancheMer), 
New Hampshire, on the 2ath of August, 1J28. His early childhood, was spent 
in the midst of the wOd scenery of lus birth-place, and in youth he k as reiflark- 
able Tor expertness in trapping the bearer and otter, and in honting the bear 
ood deer. Just befbro the braaking out of tlie Frendi and Indian war, he pen- 
etrated the forests far northward, and was captured by some St, Franas Indians. 
He suffered dreadfully for a long time, and then was ransomed at a great price 
This rareumstiMice gave hun good eaase for leading a company of Eangers BgainBt 
these very Indians and their sometimes equally savage French allies, four years 
afterward. He became a captain, under Major Rogers, in UBS, and in that school 
he was taught those lessons which be practiced so usefully twenty years later 
When inteUigeace reached the valleys of the North, that blood had been shed 
at Lexington, Stark led the train-bands of his district to Cambridge, and was 
commiissioaed a colonel, with eight hundred men under his banner. With these 
he foi^ht bravely in the battle of Bunker's Hill. He went to New York aHer 
the British evacuated Boston, in the Spring of niB. Then, at the head of a 
brigade in the northern department, under Gates, he performed essential service 
in the vicmity of Lake Chaaiplain ; and near the close of the year, he commanded 
the right wing of Sullivan's column in the battle at Trenton. He shared in the 
honOTB at Priooelon ; but, being overlooked by Congress when promotions were 
made, he rested his commission and retired from the army, 'But when the 
invader approached from the North, his own State csDed him to the field, in 
command of its brave sons ; and on the Wallooasooik, a few miles trom Ben- 
nington, he won that decisive battle which gave him world-wide renown. Then 
it was Uiat he made the rough but effective spaech aijove quoted, that indicated 
the alternative of death or victory. Congress was no longer tardy in acknowl- 
ec^ng his services, for he had given that crippling blow to Bui^yne, which 
insured to Gates' army a oanparatirely easy victory. The national legislature 
gave hlia grateful thanks, and a brigadier's commission in the Continental arn^. 
He joined Galea at Saratoga, and shared in the honors of that great victoiy. In 
IttS, he was on duty on Rhodo Island, and" the foltowing year he fought the 
British and Hessians at Springfield, in New Jersey. In theAutumn of 1780, 
he was one of the board M officers that tried and condemned the Dnfortnnal* 
Major Andr^ | and until the last scenes of the war, he was in active service. 
When ha sheathed his sword, he left the arena of public life forever, though he 
Uved almost forty years afterward. Genera! Stark died on the 8th of May, 1822, 
at the age of almost ninety-four years. Near his birth-place, on tfie east side 
of the Merrimac, is a granite "shaft, bearing the mraple inscription, Majoe-Geh- 
EEAL Stabk. His eulogium is daCy uttered by our &ee inatitutions — his epitaph 
is in the memory of his deeds. 
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PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 



SO felt the heart, and bo recorded the pen of a child of Africa, wlio, bj her 
taJont and virtue, honored her race and challenged the kindly regard of 
many of the good and great of our country. The lady of a respectable eitizea 
of Boston, named Wheatlej, went to (he alave-markel^ in that city, in 1161, to 
purchase a child-n^resa, that she might rear her to he a feithful nnrse in the 
old age of her mistress. She saw many plump children, but one of delicate 
franiB, modest demeanor, and clad in nothing but a piece of dirty carpet wr^ped 
about hor, artractcd tor attention, and Mrs. WTieatley took her home in her 
chaise, and gave her the name of Phillia. The child seemed to be about seven 
yeara of age, and exhibited remarkable intelligence, and apt imitative powers. 
Mrs. Wheatlay'a daughter taught the child to read and write, and her progress 
was wonderful. Sho appeared to have very little recollection of her birth-place, 
but remembered seeing her mother pouf out water befbre the sun at its rising. 
With the development of her intellectual fiicalties her moral nature kept pace; 
and she was greatly beloved by all who knew her for her amiability and perfect 
docility. She booh attracted to attention of men of learnmg ; and as PhiDia 
\\* 
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react books with great aridity, tliey Bupplied lier. Piety was a ruling sentiment 
in her character, and teara bora of gratitude to Glod and her liind miatresa, often 
moiatened her eyes. As she grew to womanliood her thoughts found expression 
tbrough her pen, sometunea in prose but more fi'equently in verae ; and she was 
often an invited gueat in Hie Smilies of the rich and learned, iu Boston. Her 
mistresa treated her as a child, and was extremely proud of her.' 

At the age of about sixteen years (1710) Phillia became a member of tiia 
"Old South Oharoh," then under Itie charge of Dr. Sewall; and it was at about 
tins time that she wrote the poem Ikim wlilch the above ia an extract EarUer 
than tJiia she had written poems, remarkable &r both v^r of thought and pathos 
in expression. Her memory, in some pMtioalMS, appems to have been extreme^ 
defective. If ^e eoropoaed a poem, in the night, and did not write it down, it 
would be gone ftom her, forever, in the mornir^. Her Mnd mistress gave her 
a light and writing materials at her bed-side, that she might loss notMng, and m 
cold weather a fire was sdwoys made in her room, at n%ht. In the Summer of 
1173, her health, gave way, and a sea-voyi^e waa recommended. She accom- 
panied a son of Mr, Wheatley, to England, and there she was cordially received 
by Lady Tlimtingdon, Lord Dartmouth, and other people of distinotion. Wbils 
there, her poems, which had been collected and dedicated to Hia Countesa of 
Huntingdon, were published, and attracted great attention. The book was em- 
bellished with a portrait of her, ftnm which our picture was copied. She was 
persuaded to remsun in London untU the return of the court, bo aa to be presented 
to the king, but, bearing of the declming health of bet mistf ess, she hastened 
home. That kind iHend was aoon laid in the grave, Mid Phillia grieved as deeply 
aa any of her children. Mr, Wheatley died soon afterward, and then his excel- 
lent daughter was laid by the side of her parents. PhilUs was left deslJtnte, and 
the sun of her earthly happiness went down. A highly-intelligent colored man, 
of Boston, named Peters, offered himself in marriage to the poor orphan, and 
was accepted. He proved utterly unworthy of the escellent creature he had 
wedded, and her lot bacamo a bitter one, indeed. She and her husband went 
to the inferior of the State, to Uve, for awhile, and then returned to Boston, 
Misfortune seema to have expelled her muse, for we have no production •:£ her 
pen bearing a later date than those in her volume published in l'I73, except a 
poetical epiaUe to General "Washington, in 1776,' and a few scraps written at about 
that time. A few years of misery shattorod the golden bowl of her life, and, in 
a filthy apartment, in an obscure part of Boston, that gifted wife and mothra-, 
whose youth had been passed in ease and even luxury, was allowed to perish, 
alone 1 Hor spirit toolt wing on tho 6th of December, 1 ^ 94, when she was about 
Ibrty-one yeara of age. 



mnali nprlmanded FriuEe for roraettlug <lie dlEnitv of riiiUls. 

E. rfimv leltema datsd tbsSSrh ot OolDber. mi. WfShiiiglim SBBwered Han llie£E(lIiirreliniU7, 
1TT0. u f(>lknr^ BIb letter ^ms nrHlen At h{t heAd-qnartara, ai Camlnl'^ : 

''JtiH Feeuib,— Xonr bvor ollbe WOi ot Ootober did not resoh IDj buds till flu middle ot DeKn- 
ijBT- TIsueKm^ Ton will «b;, to h&v« ^Tea an oiiBver er« Ihls. urjinted. BntaTarletjoflmpOTL- 
Ant wo wf t uwB . oondnoalW Iii1«rp0lll11g to dlBtmct tM mind aai TllhdTKW tha Httuntlcm, 1 hope TlU 
apologhe liir Uie delar, and plenq m7 ounae for ^ut B«iDlDg,^lniL Dot real m^GpoL I IbBakyou mort 
riPMrtlf ftjyonT potffa notuM of iM In the elegmit llnw joninclowd 1 rndbotfarflrMdaBTTjujImy 
telmte; InhoDor orvhlah, and BB alvlbntejiistlT dnete too, I tnnild hnvn^Uiahed tbe poem, bed T 

Ti^ht1iaTelTiDaTrsdd»hnpiitfttIon«FT»J1]ty. Th^, and u^ilnE cIh, dotmnlned mt no^to^vQ iL & 

eioe In 1^ pulllto prints. If Ton ihonld btbt DOme to OfLmbiidse, ot neir Iiaid<|i]utflre, I £ba]l bo 
pprtoBBBftpBrBODHO&TOredbf tbeUnau. nndte vhom Twtnra hMbesalo Uberal And beaeficonb 
In En dlqauBnimB. I mn, nSh gaU n^ut, ysac obedloit, bnmlile gemntj 
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CONRAD WEISER. — ISAAC SEARS, 



CONRAU WEISEK. 

OWE of the moat notefl agents of communication Ijetwoen the wbite men and 
the InJianB, was Conmd Weiser, a natiye of Germany, who came to Amer- 
ica in early life, and settled, with his lather, in the present Schoharie county, 
New York, in 1113. They left England, in 1713, and were seventeen moniJis 
on their voyage 1 Toung Weiser heoame a great favorite with the Iroquois 
Indiana in the Schoharie and Mohawk Valleya, witli whom he spent much of 
Ma life. Late in 1714, the elder Weieer, and about thirly other lamiliea, who 
had settled in Schoharie, becoming dissatisfied by attempts to tax: them, set 
out for Tulpehooken, in Pennsylvania, by way of the Sasquehanna river, and 
settled there. But young Weiser was enamored of the free lilfe of the savage. 
Ba was naturalized by them, and became thoroughly versed in the languages 
of the whole Sis Nations, aa the Ii'oquois confederacy in New York were called. 
He became conSdential interpreter and special messenger for the province of 
Pennsylvania among the Indians, and assisted in many important treaties. The 
governor of Vir^ia commissioned him to visit the grand council at Onondaga, 
in 1737, and, wi^ only a Dutchman and three Indians, he traversed the track- 
leaa foiBst for five hundred milep, for that purpose. He went on a simiJar mission 
from Philadelphia to Shamokin (Snnbury), in 1144. At Reading he established 
an Indian i^ncy and tradmK-house. When the French on t!ie frontier made 
hostile demonstrations, in 1755, lie was commissioned a colonel of a volunteer 
regiment ttora Series eoanty ; and, in 1758, he attended the great gathering of the 
Indian chiefe in coundl wiHi white eommissioneis, at l'"aston. Such was the affec- 
ijon of the Indians for Weiser, that for many years after his death they were in 
the habit of visiting' his grave and strewing flowers thereon. Mr. Welser's 
daughter married Henry Melchoir Muhleiibui^, D.D., tiie founder of the Lutheran 
Church, in America. 



ISAAC SEARH. 

FEW men have occupied so large a space in the public attention, of whom so 
little is known, as Isaac Sears, one of the great leaders of the Sonsoflabeiiy, 
in New York, previous to the occupation of that city by the British, in 1776. 
So generaUy was he regarded as the boM leader in popular outbreaks, that he 
acquired the name of Eirig Sears, by which title he is better known than by hia 
commercial one of captiun. Of him, a Loyalist writer in Eivington'a GasxUe 
wrote, exultingly, when the New York Assembly yielded to ministerial reqaire- 
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Isaac Sears was lineally descended &Qm one of the earlier settlers in Uassa- 
Bhoaetts, who came from Colchester, England, in 1S30. He was born at Uor- 
walk, Connecticut, in 1729. Of hia youth and early manhood we know little, 
Cicept that he was a mariner. Ho first appeared in public life as a prominent 
member of the assodation called .Sims of lAberl/y, in 1765, when he was a suc- 
eessM merchant in the city of Hew York, and a sea-captain of note. He was 
the chairman of the first Committee of Correspondence appointed by the citizens 
of New York, ui 1765, and had for hia colleagues John Lamb, Gershom Mott, 
'W'iUiam Wiley, and Thomas Bobiimon. A( a later period, he vas wounded in 
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252 EDWARD TELFAIR. 

an affray with some soldiers ; and iu every enterprise againat the schemes of 
gOTernmoat ofQciala he was an acknowledged leader. Early in the Summer of 
1116, be assisted Lamb, WiUett, M'Dougal, and others, in Eeb.iag some British 
stores at Turtle Bay (46tli Street, and East BJver, New York) ; and in Aagnst 
following, ha led a, party of oitiaens l« assist Captain Lamb in removiiig British 
cannons from the oatterj of Fort Geoi^e, at the foot of Broadway, while llie 
Asia vessel of v/an was hurling round anot^at them and the town.' In the 
Autiwrn of that year he led a parly of mountpd railitia-men from Conneotioul; 
who deatroyed Eivingt«a'a printang-press, and carried off his type, at midday.* 

Although Captain Sears continued to be an active Whig during the remainder 
of the EevolntJon, we do not And his name in connection with any important 
event. When peace came, Ma business and fortune were gone ; and, in 1786, 
he made a voyage to China, as a supercargo, beii^ a partner witii others ia a 
commercial venture. Oaptaiu Sears was very ill with fever, on bis arrival at 
Canton, and died there, on the 28th of October, 1185, at the uga of almost fifty- 
seven years. He was buried upon French Island, and hia fellow-voyagers placed 
a slab, witJi a suitable inacription upon it, over bis grava 



EDWARD TELFAIR. 

MAST of the leading men in Qeoi^'a, at the time of the breaking out of the 
Revolution, were of Scotch descent, and, unhke the settlers from the same 
stock, in Eastern North Carolina, they were generally adherenta to the patriot 
cause. Edward Telf^r was bom in Scotland, in 1735, and receired an English 
education at the grammar school of Kirkcudljcight, on the domain of the Earl 
of Selkirk.' He oame to America when twenty-three years of age, and resided 
some time in Virginia, as ^ent of a eoraraercial house. From thence he went 
to HaliEix, on the Roanoke; and, in 1766, made his residence in Savannah. He 
was one of Hie earliest and most effldent promotera of the rebeUion there, and 
■was one of the leadit^ members of Hie committee of safety, in 1174. With a 
iew others he broke open the provincial magazine and eeeui^ the powder for 
the use of the patriots; and he also assisted in the seiEure of the royal governor. 
Sir James Wrig-ht' In 1778 he was eleoted to a seat in the Continental Con- 
gress; and on the 24th of July of that year he sw;ned the ratification of ihe 
ArHdes of OtmfederaHon. He continued a member of that body until 1183, when 
he was appomted a commissioner to conclude a treaty with the Cherokee chiefs, 
by which the boundary line between their nation and Georgia was detecrninei). 
He was governor of Georgia, first in 1786, and then from 1190 to 1193. He 
had the honor of entertaining President Washington, when he visited Georgia, 
in 1791, at his Simily seat, near Av^iusta. Governor TeliMr died at Savannah, 
on the 19th of September, I80T, in the seventy-second year of his age. He was 

1. One of the bulldlriffa Injured byttat cannonnde waa tJio laweTn of Somuel Fraunee, ownmonlj 
hnoqu by the Dame of S'oiTft Snm, op Bcnnunt of hia rthirk eumplexioD. It maa Ibo aame buJLdlug in 
ba^ baea Irnonn aa the Bre^ Street Hotel. ItiB onthe corQeroTPeaEl&nd Stod!! Strcata. Id atlUBioa 
lotJieeTeat, Philip FrenfiAii wvots, iahi^ Petition p/Hoffh^imfie: 
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AARON EIJKIt. 

IHOiis countrj, wlierediaracteralono is the acceptad standard of respectability, 
and where the shield of class does not avert the odium of pubhc opiaion 
fiom the openly immoral man, let hia birth and attainments be ever bo exalted, 
fiiere is neceBsarily a public virtae which no aspirant for honor dare neglect. In 
this sentiment ia grounded our dearest hopes for the future of oar Eepublic ; and 
iowerer melancholy ia itself the spectacle of such a character as that of Aaron 
Burr may appear to the eye of the Cbrialiaii and Patriot, the detestation in which 
it is held is a confirmation of feith in that public vWiue. Burr was undoubtedly 
B. patriot, and possessed many noble traits of obaraoter, but over all was spread 
the fbul slime of libertinism ; and he who might have shined among the bright 
stara of our country's glory, ia, m a degree, a "lost pleiac^" 

Aaron Burr was the sou of the pious President Burr, of tJie College at Prince- 
ton, and the daughter of the eminent Jonatiian Edwards. He was horn at 
Hewadc, New Jersey, on the 6th of February, 1756, and before he was three - 
yeara of age he lost both his parents. He was a wayward hoy, yet f^ill of iu- 
tellectual promise. At twelve years of age be entered Princeton College, and 
left it ia 1712, a ripe scholar ior one of his years, and the recipiei 
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254 JAMES THACHER. 

honors. He resolved to make the law his profession, but before he couM engage 
in ils practice, the storm of the Revolution burst upon the comitrj, and he joined 
the Continental army, at Cambrii^e. Eull of adventurous apirit^ he volunteered 
to accompany Arnold through the wUdemess, to Quebec. There he was maiie 
one of Montgomery's aids, atiA was with that officer when, he fell. Soon after 
that he entered the military femily of Genei'al Washington, from which be was 
expelled in consequence of some immoral coiiduct which disgusted the com- 
mander-in-ohiee Burr was oommisBioncd a lieutenant-colonel, in ITIT, and con- 
tinued iu aolive service until 1119, whai feiling health compelled him to resign 
his office. He had already acquired an unenviable character for expertneas in 
intrigue ; and his hostility to Washington was alwaj^ bitter and uncompromisiis. 

Burr commenced the practice of law, at AlbMiy, in 1182, and soon afterward 
removed to the cilry of Kew York, where he became disttnguished in his pro- 
fession. He was appointed attorney-gener^ of the State, in 1789; and from 
17S1 to 1791, he was a member of the United States Senate, and an influential 
republican leader, in that body. His winning manners gave Mm wonderful inSu- 
euce. The power of his fascinations over the otlier wss was ahnoat unbounded 
ond he used it for the basBst purpjees. As a politician he was artlbl and intrig- 
uing ; and he managed so adroidy for himself that he received for the office of 
President of the Dnited States, in 1800, the s:mie number of votes as Mr. Jefifer- 
BOn, the head and founder of the Republican party. Congress decided in fevor 
of Jefferson, after thirty-six baJlotli^ mi Burr waa declared Yice-Presideiit^ 
according to usage in the early days of the Eepublic. 

Burr was the bitter enemy of all Federalists; and, in 1804, he managed to 
draw Alexander Hamilton into a duel, which became the terrible result of a 
jiolitioal quarrel. Burr murdered Hamilton,' and ever fAerward society put the 
mark of Gain upon him. Two years afterwards he was engaged in forrumg an 
expedition in the western country, professedly to invade Mexico. It was sus- 
pected that Burr mtended to ^tempt a severance of the Western &om the 
Eastom States, and make himself president of the former. He was arrested on 
a charge of h^b treason, tried at Richmond, in Tii^inia, in 180T, and acquitted. 
He passed the remainder of his life in comparative obscurity and almost total 
neglect. Profligate and unscrupulous until tiie last, that wretched man, whose 
libertinism had carried desolation into many households, went down into the 
grave. 



JAMES TI'IACHER. 



. , ^ _ d as standard authority in relation to 

matters of which it treats. James Thacher waa bom at Barnstable, Massa- 
chnsetls, in 1754. He studied medicine in Ms native town, under Dr. Abner 
8 prepared to enter upon the practice of his profession, " at the 
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JAME9 MADISON, D.D. 255 

precise time," lie says, wlien he found hia country "about to ''e involved in all 
the horrors of a civil war." In July, 1175, when only twenty-one years of age, 
lie went to the Maasachusetls Provinm^ Congress, ^ Watertown, and BoUdted 
the appointment of asaistant hospital anrgeon, at Carahridge. With nine others 
he reoeivad the coyeted appointment, and he continued in active duty in the 
hoapit^ and camp until the capture of Oomwallis, at Yorktown. It waa under 
his directions that the general inoculation of the American army for the small- 
pox waa performed, at its encampment in the Hudson Highlanda, opposite West 
Point, in the Spring of 1181. InhiaJoamtrfpDr.Thachersays, " All the soldiers, 
with the women and children, who hare not had the small-poz, ore now under 
inoonlation.' .... Of five hundred who have been inoculated here, four 
only have died.'" He then mentions the interesting meflical fk:t, that an es- 
tract of butternut, made by boiling down the inner bark of that tree, was very 
suooessfiilly substituted fbr the usual dosea of calomel and jalap employed io 
reduce the ayatem. He found it 1» be more eiflcacious and less dangerous than 
the mineral dn^. He adds, concerning remedies found on our soil, "The butter 
nut is the only cathartic deserving of confidence which we have jet discovered;" 
Dr. Thaoher made !iis profession hia life-vocation, ailer the war ; and he enjoyed 
the honors and veneraition dne to a Mtliful patriot in that struggle, lor more 
than sixty jreats after the evenlild scenes at Yorktown. He wrote several medical 
works, and also a Stslory of Pt^numSt, Hia Medicai Biography is a work of 
much value. Through life he indulged an antiquarian taste ; and dumg his 
long residence in the elder town of New England, he was a warm ftiend of the 
Pilgrim Society there. He died at Plymouth, oa tbe 24Ul of May, 1844, at the 
age of ninety years. 



JAMES MADISON, T> .T> . 

THE flrst Bishop of tie Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, was James 
Madison, a na,tive of Roddnghmn county, in that State, and fbr many years 
president of William and Majy Collegai He was bom near Port EepubZio, on 
the 21th of August, 1149. Hia early education waa acquired at an academy in. 
Maryland ; and, in 17C3, he entered William and iSaij College, as a students 
He was graduated in 1773, and in addition to other collegiate honors, he received 
the gold medal assigned by Lord Botetourt as a prize for the encouragement of 
classics^ literature. On leaving the college, 3^uug Madison commenced the 
study of law under the afterward celebrated Chancellor Wythe, and waa ad- 
mitted to the bar, but he felt called to the gospel ministry, and prepared himself 
for its duties. He visited England, and received priest's orders; and on hia 
retorn, in 1773, he was chosen Professor of Mathematics in William and Maiy 
College. When only twenty-eight yeais of age (1777), he was chosen president 
of that institution, and then agmn visited England to become better instructed 
in those acquirements which his station demanded. He returned in 1179, and then 
"commenced that long career of uaefijlness, which entitles Mm to ba considered 
as one of the ffreateBtbenefhctoraof Vii^nia." In 1784, he resigned hisProfesaor- 
ahip of Mathematios, and became Professor of Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
and International Law. These and the preadency he retahied until his death. 
Until 1776, the Ohureh of England had been the established religion in Vir- 
ginia. That yeM" the Virginia Assembly repealed aU laws requiring confbrmity 
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256 ABRAHAM BALDWIN. 

thereto. There had never been a resident Bishop in Virginia. At a 
held in Riolunond, in 1185, presided over hy Dr. Madison, tie Hnbject of a 
ident Bishop was considered; and the following year Eev. Dr. Griffith wai 
quested to proceed to England, -willi TJiite and Provost, and receive conai 
tion. Ciroumatancea prevented his grang ; and, inn90,I)r. Madison WMelected 
to fill the episcopate. He was consecrated at Lamlieth, in Septomber of that 
year. Bishop MadisoQ made Ma flrat episcopal vidtation in Itsl Although he 
labored with as much energy in the cause of his choroh, aa a naturally feelite 
eoDstitutJon and his college duties would sUow, it contiuually decOinad, and he- 
came almost extinct Many beautiful church ediflces, built before the Revolu- 
(don, are now melancholy monuments of the decay of episcopacy in Tii^;inia. 
The Protestant Bpisoopal Church there was finally revived under the evangelical 
labors of Bishop Moore, and is now in a flourishing condition. 

BifJiop Madison continued to dischai^ the duties of his offices in Wilham and 
Mary OoDege after his occupation in the episcopal field was almost ended. He 
died on ike 6th of March, 1312, at the age of about sixty-two years. Bishop 
Madison was an eminently literary man, and devout Christian professor. His 
remans are beneath a marble monument in the Chopel Hall of the Institution 
he so moiih loved and (Jieriahed. 



ABRAHAIVI UAI.r)-WIN. 

¥E have bnt slight records on the page of histoiy of Abraham Baldwin, a 
brotlier-in-iaw of Joel Barlow, and, in many respects, one of the roost 
■nsefid of men. He was a native of Connecticut, but became an honored and 
muoh-beloved adopted citizen of the State of Geor^a. He was bom in 1154, 
and was graduated at Tale College at the age of about eighteen years. From 
1176 until 1179, he was a tutor in that institution, and was one of the moat 
eminent of the classical and malbematical scbolais of that day. While teachit^, 
he studied law, was admitted to practice, and then removed to Savannah. There 
he was admitted to the Georgia bar, and toolc an exalted position at onoc 
Within three months after his arrival in Georgia, he was elected a member of 
the State legislature. Being an ardent iriend of education, he originated a plan 
for a university, drew up a charter by which it should be endowed with forty 
liousMid acres of land, and with the aid of John MiDodge, procured the sanction 
of the lepslature. The college, known as the University cf Georpa, was located 
at Athens, and Joaah Meigs was appointed its first president. 

Mr. Baldwin was elected to a seat in Congress, in 118B, and the following 
year he was chosen te represent Geoi^;ia, with Colonel William Few as his col- 
league, in the conveiltioti that framed the Federal Constitulion. He was con- 
tinued a member of Congress for tea years atler the organization of the new 
government, when, in 1199, he and iais friend Miiledge were chosen United 
States Senators. He occupied Hiat exalted position until his death, which oc- 
curred at Waahii^ton city, on the 4th of March, 1807, when he was about flfly- 
three years of age. His remains were placed by tlie side of those of his frieud, 
Genera] James Jackson, in the Congressional burying-ground. Mr. Baldwin 
was never roarried. His &ther died in 1781, and left six orphan children, half- 
brothers and deters of Abraham. Witli the tenderness of a father he studied 
their welfore, and used his ample fortune in educating them all. They enjoyed 
bis protection and aid until all were established fi>r themgeires in life-piirauita 
A truly good man was lost to earth, when Abraham Baldwin died. 
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IDEWITT CLINTON. 

THERE aro men. whose forecast reaches lar m advance of their generation, aud 
■whose a^acity works wonders for posterity. These are laughed at as idle 
dreamers by ttie many, and venerated as philosophers and prophets by the few. 
Such, was Dewitt Clinton, a son of James Clinton, a uaefiil brigadier-general of 
the Revolatlon, who was bom at lAtSle Britain, in Orange ooiinly, Hew York, 
on the 2dofMiirch, 1769. He graduated at Columbia College, in 1786, became a 
lawyer, tieii private Secretajy to his unole, George Clinton, the first Eepublican 
governor of Hew York, and then a State Senator, in 1199. Even at this early 
j)eriod of his public life, his efforts were directed to the elevation of his fellow- 
men. Throughout his long poUIJcai career he was the earnest and steadast Mend 
of education, and the rights of man. His powerful mind was brought to bear with 
great vigor apon the sutfleot of l^islative aid in furtheranoe of popular educa- 
tion, and also the abolition of humaa slavery in the State of Hew York. In 
1801, he was appointed to a seat in the Senate of the United States, and was 
annually elected mayor of the city of New York, from 1803 t« 1815, except in 
ISOt and 1810. Some of the noblest instit^ltJOM for the promotion of ait, liter- 
ature, science, and benevolence, in that dty, were founded under his auspices.' 
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258 .fflDAWnS BURKE. 

He was an unsuccessGil oaiiiiidatB for the offica of Presideut of the Uuitod atates, 
in 1812; and, in 1815, he withdrew from public lifb. 

Mr. Clinton was one of the earliest and most efficient aupportcra of Jesae 
Hawley's maguiUceat scheme (or anitiug Lake Erie with the Hudson riyer hy n. 
canal, flrst promulgated by that gentleman, m I80T ; and, in 1817, Mr. Clinton 
having been called from his retirement into public life a^in, waa i±iefly inatru- 
mental in procuring the passes of a law lor constmdjng the great Erie Canal, 
at an eatioialsd coat of five railtions of dollars. He waa Seoted governor of hiB 
State, and for three years, while holding that ofBce, lie brought all Lis offiiaal 
influence to bear in feror of two grand projects — the eslablishment of a literature 
fhnd, and the construction of the catml. A strong party was arrayed agmnst 
bun, and many denounced the scheme of malting a canal three hundred and 
Bisty-three mijea in length, as timt of an insane mind. He and bis tViends per- 
Bevereti; and, in 1825, thai; great Worl; was completed. The event was cele- 
brated throughout the State by oradous, prooessiona, bonfires, and illuminations, 
and Boon the madman waa estolled aa a wise benefactor. He was again elected 
governor of hia State, by an overwhelming majority. In 1S26, be deolmed the 
honor of ambaaaador to England, offered him by President Adama, and waa . 
reelected governor. He now stronglj' urged a cMnge in the State Conatitulion 
(since efiected), bo as to allow universal suffrage a* elections. While m the 
midst of his popularity and useMness, he died suddenly, at Albany, on (he 11th. 
of February, 1828, at the age of fifty-nm© years, Mr. Clinton waa a fine writer, 
a good speaker, and an industrious seeker after knowledge of every land. Soma 
of his eaaays and addresses are choice specimens of compoaition, embodying deep 
thought and olear lo^o. His enduring monument is the Brie Canal, whose bosom 
haa borne snfGcient food to appease the hunger of the whole earth, and poured 
millions of treasure mto the coffers of the Stato. 



-^DANUS BTIRKE. 

THE honest lisart, jolly wit, and varied accomplishments of Judge Burke, of 
Soutii Carolina, are matters of historic record, and cannot be forgotten. He 
was a native of Galway, Ireland, where he waa bom about the year 1743. At 
the commencement of the American Revolution, he c^ne to ^ht for liberty, ibr 
he was a democrat of truest stamp. His heart was filled witli the sentnnent, 
" Where liberty dwells, tliere ia my country." He made his abode in Charleston, 
and was active in the early military events in that vicinity. He waa a lawyer 
by profession, and considering his services more valuable in dvil than in. mihtary 
a^irs, the provincial le^slature appointed him a judge of the Supremo Court of 
the newly-organized State, in lti8. When Charleston fell, and the South lay 
prostrate at the feet of EriUsh power, in 1780, Judge Burke took a commission 
in the army. He resumed the judicial office when the Ropublicana rag^ned 
the Stats, early hi 1782. He wsa opposed lo the Federal Constitution, because 
he feared consolidated power, yet he served as tlie first United States Senator 
&om South Caroling under that instrument. His federalist friends told him 
that he had been sent tO'See that the comiptjona and abuses which he had pre- 
dicted shov^ not be praotioed. He had already made hia name conspicuous by 
Lis published essay against some of the aristocratic features of the Cmcinnati 
Society; and whileinCongreashewastheiavoritefriendof AsronBurr. He after- 
ward became Chancellor of the State of North Carolina. "Wit, humor, and eonvivi- 
(^ny, were his distingaishlng social eharacteriatioa. The former were over viaibla 
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■whetiier he was on the bench or in flio drawing-room ; while the latter finally 
became Budi a. habit that he waa ita alaye. He Uved a bachelor, and was the 
Boul of every diuner-paity, whether abroad or at his own house. Inebriation 
finally clouded hia intellect, and at length hia body became exoesalyely dropsical. 
On one ocoaaion, when his physician had "tapped" bun, imd while the water 
was flowing freely, the jadge coolly observed, "I wonder where all that water 
can come from, aa I am sore that I never drank as mneh rinco I arrived at years 
of discretjoc." On bemg aaaured by one of Lis friends that he wonld be better 
after the operation, he replied, "Notliing in my house is better after being 
tapped,'" His levity continued until hia last moments, and he died as " the fool 
dieth" because he had "lived as the fool liveth." He was one of many sad 
eiamplea which young men of talent should stndy as warnings. He died at 
Charlesl^n, on the 30tb of March, 1802, at the age of fifty-cine years, and waa 
buried in the grave-jard of the Episcopal Church, near Jacksonliorough.^ 



JOHN TRUMBULL,. 

r5 name of Trumbull is identified with the history of New England, in vaiioua 
ways. We have already given sketchea of the govervm- and the wUsl, of 
that name; we will now consider Trumbull tlie poei. He was bom in Water- 
town, Net/ Haven county, Oonnecticuti on the 24th of April, 1750. He was aa 
only son, dehoate in physical constitution, and a favorite of hjs accomplished 
mother. He was an exceedingly precocious child, and at tlio age of seven years 
waa considered ([Qalified to enter Tale College, as a student There he waa 
graduated, in 1167, with, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and remained a student 
titree years longer. He turned his attention chiefly to polite literature, aa well 
as the Greek and Latin classics, and beoame a most accomplished scholar. He 
and Timothy Bw^ht became intimate friends, and tlie bond of mutual attach- 
ment was severed only by deatii. Theywereeo-eaaayiatSjinlVeS; £md,inl'Ill, 
they were both appointed tuters in the college. The IbUowing year young 
Trumbull pubhshed the fii^t part of a poem entitled The Progress of JJiilness. 
He selected the law as his profession, and deroted much of bis leisure time to 
ita study. He was admitted to the bar in 17 73, but immediately afterward went 
to Boston, and placed himself under the instruction of Jobn Adams. He com- 
menced the practice of law at Hartford, in 1181, and soon beoame distit^ished 
for legal acumen and foreoaio eloquence. During his residence in Boston, he 
had conceived the idea of a satjrica! poem, in which the British and Tories should 
figure conspicnoualy ; and, in 1T82, hia SPFingal waa completed, and published 
at Hai'tford. He was soon afterward assodated with Humphreys, Barlow, and 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, in the productioc of a work which they styled The Anar- 
Mad. It conttuned bold satire, and eierted considerable influence on the pop- 
ular taste. 

In 1789, Mr. Trumbull was appointed State Attorney for the county of Hart- 
ford ; and, in 1792, he represented that district in the Connecticut legislature. 
Hia health failed; and, in 1795, he resigned his office, and declined all public 
buainesa. Toward the close of 1798, a severe flings formed the crisis of hia 
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narroua escitsmsnl, and after that his hesltli was much better. He was again 
elected to a seat in tie State legislature, in May, 1800, and the fotlowiag year 
he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court of Conneetleut. From that time 
lie abandoned psrt; poUtics, aa incocslstent with judicial dutiee. Ja 1608, be 
■was appointed judge of the Supreme Court of Errors. In 1830, he rBviBeiJ hia 
TTorka, and they were published in Hartford, in handsome style, by S. G. Good- 
rich, now [1854] American consul at Paris. He received a handsome compen- 
fiivtion for fliem. He and his wife afterward went to Detroit, end made their 
abode with.a son-m-law. There Judge Trumbull died, on the iOth of May, 1831, 
at the age of eighty-one years. 



STEPI-IEX VAN RENSSELAER. 

FIFTH in lineal descent irom Killian Van Rensselaer, the earliest and best 
known of the American Fairoone,' was Stephen Van Rensselaer, one of the 
beat men of hia time, in the highest sense of that term. He was bom at the 
manor-house, near Albany, Few York, on the 1st of Hoyeinber, nci He was 
Vae eldest eon, and inherited the immeuGs manorial estates of his feUier, known 
as the Fairooji Lands. That parent died when Stephen was quite young, and 
the boy and the estate were placed under the superrision of guardians, one of 
whom was Philip Livingston, his maternal grand&ther. Born to a princely 
fortune and highest social station in the New "World, young Van Eensaelaer 
was educated accordingly. He was a student in the college at Princeton, for 
some tune, and completed his education at Harvard University, where be was 
graduated in 1783. The War for Independence had just closed when ho at- 
tained his majority, but the eonflicla of ojanion respecting the establishment of a 
new government bad yet to be waged. In tliese discus^ons Mr. Van Kenaselaer 
took a decided and active part, and he was repeatedly elected to a seat in the 
New York Assembly. He was a warm supporter of the Jederal Constitution, 
and battled manfullj for it and theadministrationof Washington, side by side 
with Hamillon, Jay, and Madison. In 1795, he was eleoled lieutenant-governor 
of his native State, when John Jay was chief magistrate, and he held that sta- 
tion six yeara. His friends predicted for him, a brilliant official career, but Ihe 
defeat of the Federal party, in 1800, and the continued ascendency of the Re- 
publican, dosed his way to distinolion through the m^es of political ■warfare. 

When war was dedared against Great Britain, in 1812, Mr. Van Rensselaer, 
bearing the commiasion of a major-general, was placed, by Governor Tompkins, 
in command of the New Yorlc militia, destined for the defence of the northern 
frontier. Those were a part of his troops, under General Solomon Van Rensselaer, 
whoassisted in the battle at Queenstown. After the war, General Van Rensselaer 
■was elected to n seat in the Federal Congress, where he served his country dur- 
ing several consecotive seasiona. By his casting-vote in the delegation of New 
York, he gave the presidency of ttie United Statea to John Quincy Adams. 
With that session closed the political life of Stephen Van Rensselaer, bat he still 
labored on wid hoped on in the higher sphere of duty of a benevolent Christian. 
Like his Ifcister whom he loved, he was ever " meek and lowly," and " went 
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al)Out doing goo3." Pragal in peraonol ospecditurss, tie i 
orinunating, in his numerous benefactions. He did not wait for Miaery to call 
at his door; lie sought out the children of Want To the poor and the ignorant 
ho waa a blessing. In 1324, he founded a seminary for Ihe purpose of "quali- 
fying teachers for instructing the children of Eirmers and nieohanica in the ap- 
plication of BEperiment^ chemistiy, philosophy, and natural history, to agric3- 
tnre, domestic economy, the arta, and manufacturea." He liberally endowed i1^ 
and the "Eeasselaer S(iiool"is a perpetual hymn to ihe memory and praise of 
its benefiictor. In the cause of the Bible, Temperance, and every social and 
moral reform, Mr. Yan Rensselaer's lime and money were fteely ^ven ; and in 
these labors he continued until death. He was an early and efficient friend of 
internal improvements, and, on the death of Dewitt Clinton, he waa appointed 
president of the Board of Canal Oommissioners. He held thi^ station during the 
remainder of his life. Tliat "good citizen and honest man" lUed on the 28th o! 
Jajiuary, ISiO, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

"fj man ever posaesaed a more exquiaito appreoiaHon of tho Eeautiftil, tban 
il Washington AllBton, one of the most gfflied of painters, and yet no man 
ever kept the Beautiful in more severe aubordinalion to the Good and Trae, in 
the productions of both his poncQ and pen. That appreeiation made him shrink 
&om &equent ofibrts in the h^her department of his art, tor he teZt the impuis- 
sanceofhishaodiu the delineations ofthe glorious visionB of his genius. It has 
been well observed by Professor Shedd, that Allslon accomplished so UttJe, be- 
cause he tliooght so much. This gifted painter and poet was bom in South 
Carolina, in 1V80, and waa educated at Harvard CoU^, where he was graduated 
in the year 1800. His genius for art was early developed; and, in 1801, he 
went to Europe, to study the works of the best masters there. He remained 
abroad eight ye^s, and enjoyed the friendship of the most distinguished poets 
and paint^^ of England and the Coutinent. In pmnting, West, Reynolds, and 
Fuseii were his instructors ; and Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, were Ma 
chief literary companions. So private American ever made a better or more 
lasting impresiion abroad, than Washington Allston. As a colorist, he wsa 
styled the American Titian. A small volume of his poems was issued in London, 
in 1813 ; and in later productions of his pen, he exhibited a power in writing 
elegant prose, surpassed by few. But he is chiefly known to the world as a 
pajnter, and as such posterity will speak of him. His chief works are The Dead 
Jfiw! Testored to Idfe iy Elijah; Elyak m ilie SeseH; Jacob's Dream; T!ie Aitgel 
liberating Peler from Frison ; Bcml and t/ie Wttch of Endor ; UHd in i/i^Sun; 
Gabriel setlitig the Chim-dof Ste Meaverdy Biist; SpoMro'a Vision of the Bloody 
Sand; Aane Page, and several exquisite amalier works. He was engaged on 
bis greatest work — 3(isha«iar'3 Mast — when bis final sicknees Sill upon him, 
arid he was not penmtted to finish it. It eThiliits great powers of intellect and 
taste ; and, as fiir as it is completed, it presents the embodiment of the highest 
conceptions of true gentns. Most of his lifo was spont at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was educated; and there the " painter-poet and the poet- 
painter " left earth for the sphere of Intelligence and Beauty, on the 9th of July, 
1843, when in the sisty-fourth year of liis age. 



WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 

SEVERAL of those who, during tlie War for Independence, acted its history, 
have since written its history, and the tmths of those gi'eat events can 
never be obscured by the fictions of posterity. Amoi^ those who have played 
that two-fold part in tie drama recorded in our annals, is William Moultrie, 
Whose valor won the honor of having the fi>rt he defended bear bis name. He 
was a native of South Carolina, where he was bom, in I'ISO. He was descended 
from one of that Huguenot company of which. Marion's ancestor was a member, 
and inherited the patient endurance, courage, and love of liberty of that per- 
secuted people. History first notices him as a subaltern in an expedition against 
the Cherokee IniiyajiB, in llSO, under the command of Governor Littleton. He 
was !d3o prominent in subsequent expeditions against that unhappypeopla He 
was active in civil afliurs before the RevoluKon ; and, when the hour for derasion 
in that matter came, he was found in the ranks of the patriots aa ft tmlitary 
officer. When, early in tho Summer of IITS, & strong land and naval force 
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menaced Cliaileston, Moultrie, bearing the commission of a colonol, took com- 
mand of Port Sullivaa, in. the harbor, and bravely defended it while cannons on 
British wai^vosaela were pouring an incessant storm of iron upon, it.' For that 
gaUaiit defence he was promoted to a br^adier, and the fort was named MouUrie, 
in Ma honor.^ From that time until the feu of Charleston, in 1780, General 
Moultrie was one of the most eEBcient of the Soathern officers, on the field of 
acHon, or as a disciplinarian in camp. After the surrender of Charleston, lie was 
kept a prisoner in the vicinity, for awliile, and was then paroled to Pliiladelphia, 
where he remained until the close of hosMliUes, in 1182. After hia return home 
he was chosen governor of his native State, and was repeatedly reelected to 
that office. His int^rity as s, statesman and public olficer was a bright example,' 
Ilia disinterestednesa waa beyond all praiae. His iellow-iatizena honored him 
with truest reverence, and his inUmate acquaintances loved him for his many 
private vul^uea. The inHnnities of ^e at length admonished bim to retire to 
private life ; and in domeatic repose he prepared hia Memoira of the Revolution 
in the South, which were puhlisbsd in two octavo volumes, in 1802. Like a 
bright sun setting without an obscuring cloud, the hero and sago descended 
peacefully to hia final rest, on the 27th of September, 1805, at the age of seventj- 
flvo years. 



JOHN LAMB. 

THE Sons of Liberty in New York wore distinguished for their loyalty to re- 
publican principica, their zeal in the promotion of popular freedom, and 
their boldnesa in every hour of difficulty and danger. Amot^ the moat fearless 
of those eariy patriotB was John Lamb, son of an eminent optician and mathe- 
matical instrument maker. He waa bom in the city of New York, on the lat 
of January, 1736. He received a good common education, and learned the 
business of hia lather. He abandoned it in 1760, and became an extensive wine 
merchant. Through all the exciting times unljl the kindling of the War for 
Independence, Mr. Lamb was ei:tensively engaged in the liquor trade, and, at 
the same time, wib one of the most active politicians of tJie day, atter the pass- 
age of the Stamp Act had aronaed the. American people. He spoke French and 
German fluently, waB a good scholar, and was exceedingly expert in the use of 
his tongue and pen. Theae he devoted to the public good. On one occasion, 
in 1769, when an inflammatory hand-bill had called "the betrayed inhabitants 
to the iielda,"' Lamb harangued the multitude in seditioua words. He was taken 
before the Legislative Aaaembly to testity concerning the authorship of the hand- 
bill, but vras aoon diachai^ed." This event intenMfled his zeal, and he continued 
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to be an accepted political leader until 1715, when he entered tlie artillery ser- 
Tice of the army, with the comniiasioo of captain. He accompanied Montgomery 
to Quebec at the eloae of that yeM-. He was sererely wounded there, in the 
cheek, by a grape-shot, and waa made prisoner. Soon after that he was pro- 
motBd to m^or, and appointed to the command of the artillery in the Korthern 
Department, bat waa not exchanged, and allowed to enter the service again, unl^ 
early ialTlT, when Congress gave him the commission of lieutenant-colonel, under 
the immediate command of General Knox. "We cannot here even enumerate 
his multi&rious duties, as commandor of artillery, during the remainder of the 
war. It is sufficient to say that he waa everywhere brave and atilful, and shared 
in the dangers and honors of the final victory at YorklKiwn. He was as warm . 
a politician after the war as before it, and served his fellow-»atiEens Kthfully in 
the legislature of his native State. After the oiganiaation of the federal govern- 
ment, Washington appointed him collector of customs at the port of New York, 
and he held that ofBce until hia death, on the Slst of May, 180(1, at the age of 
sisty-flvo years. Then a patriot of truest stamp was lost to the world. 



RED JACKET, 

THK renowned Seneca warrior and orator, Sorga-ye-wa-tliee, the Red Jacket,' 
was born about the year USD, near the spot where the city of Btlffelo now 
stands, that being the chief place of residence of the 8eneca leaders. Tradition 
alone haa preserved a few fects concerning bis youth. He was always remark- 
ably swil^iboted, and was often employed as a courier among hia own people. 
He took part with the British and Tories during the Revolution, but was more 
noted fof his power as an orator in aronsiug the Senecas to action, tliim as a 
leader upon the war-path. Brant, whom Em Jacket's ambition greatly annoyed, 
even chained him wiUi cowardice during Sullivan's ctunpaign in the Seneca 
country, in 1779, and always spoke of Eeil Jacket with mingled ifeeiings of 
hatred and contempt, as a traitor and dishonest man.* The celebrated Seneca 
Jirat appears in histoiy in the record of Sullivan's campMgn, and then in an un- 
iavorable light. After that we have no trace of him until 1784, when he ap- 
peared at the great treaty at Fort Stanwii (now Eoroe), where, by certain con- 
cessions of territory by the Siz Naljous, they were bror^Iit under the protection 
of the United States. There the eloquence of Red Jacket beamed forth in great 
splendor; and there, too, the voice of the eloquent Cornplan1«r' waa heard. Red 
Jacket waa prominent at a council held at the mouth of the Detroit river, in 
1786. After that there were manydispuloa and heatt-bornings between the 
white people and the Indians of Western New York, concerning land titles, and 
Red Jacket was always the eloquent defender of the rights of his people. At 
all treaties and councils he was the chief orator. He frequently visited the seat 

ftoni (he drcnmstsiiee Oat * BriHsb ofSeer, iDnmd llie close of &a 
wmrma <^~^ VsAva St>tea> luleipnlin, gxn Uin ace. Tbe red Jacket beomiislili 

laolret, were al KmrW liible, one day, Oornplftnler told Ihe Btory, ha if 
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of our nafional government, in belialf of his race, and was always treated with 
the utmost respect' 

Unlike Cornplanter, Bed Jaeltet'a paganism never yielded to the geatlo in- 
fluences of Chrislianilj-, and he was tbe most inveterate enemy to ali missionary 
efTorts among the Senecaa. He had become a slave to strong drink, and he 
atlribulad the prevalence of the vice among his people to fiie missionaries, who, 
Iia said, sold liquor to the Indians, and cheated them of proper^. On the break- 
ing out of the war, in 1812, the Senecas, under the leadership of Bed Jacket, 
declared themselves neutral, but they soon became idliea of the United Stales, 
and er^^ed in hostilities on the Canada frontier. Red Jadset was in the bloody 
battle at Chippewa, and behaved well, but he seems to have been constitution- 
ally 3. coward, and was always fkr braver in eonncil than in the field. Yet thia 
cowardice in battle, though well known to the nation, did not lessen their affeo- 
Ijonfor him, nor materially weaken his influence as head Chief of the Senecas. 

Eed Jacket had a laige femily of children, some of whom, like their mother, 
became profeasmg Christians.' Eleven of them died of that terrible disease, the 
eonsa-mpUtm, one after anotlier, and Eed Jacket felt his bereavement to be the 
chastisement of the Great Spirit (br his habitual drunkenness. On being asked 
about hia ia^iiy, by a lady who once knew them, the chief said, sorrowfully, "Ked 
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Jacket was once a great man, and ia lavor wiUi the Great Spirit, He was a 
lofly pine among tie Smaller trees of the forest. But after years of glory he 
degraded himself by drinking the fire-water of the white man. The G^eai SpiHl 
haa looked ojiim him in anger, and his hghtniag has stripped the pine of ils 
hmmcheel" 

TLe influence of Ciirialiaiiity and dvilization upon the Seneea naUon disturbed 
the repose of Bed Jacket, during the latter part of his life. These inflnencea, 
working with a general di^uat produced by his excesaiye intemperance, alien- 
ated his people; and, in 1827, he was formally deposed.' It was a dreadfhl 
blow to the prond chie^ and he went to Washington city to invoke the aid of 
goTemnient in his behalf. He returned with good advice in his memory, ob- 
twned a grand council, and was restored to authority. But his days were al- 
most numbered. He soon afterward became imbecile, and, in a journey to the 
Atlantio sea-board, ha permitted himself to be exhibited in museums, for moiieyl 
At last the greatest of all Indian orators was called away. He died on the 20th 
of January, 1830, at the age of about eighty years. Over his grave, Heniy 
Placide, tho coraediaa, placed an inscribed slab of marble, in 1839. 



HENRY CIIUGER. 

ONE of the chief grievances of which the American oolpnists complained was 
the fact that they were eompellecl ' to suffer taxaUon, without ei^joying the 
privilege of Tepresentalion, and were tbas, practically, the victims of tyranny. 
Tet they we/re represented by a few, in the British parliament, when the quarrel 
which resulted iu dismemberment was pr<^ressing, but of that few, only one was 
a native of the western world. It was Henry Ccuger, who was bom in the city 
, of New York, in 1139. On arriving at manhood, he joined his &ther, who had 
established himself as a merchant in tbe American trade, at Bristol, England. 
Oie elder Cruger was highly esteemed, and became mayor of Bristol ; an honor 
afterward bestowed upon his son. It ia worthy of remark here, that fether and 
son, belon^Dg to another branch of tbe Cruger family, were, at about the same 
time, succeaaively honored with the mayoralty of the dtj of Sew York. 

In 1714, Henry Cruger was elected to a seat in Parliament, as representative 
of the city of Bristol, having for his colleague the afterward eminent Edmund 
Burke. That then fledgling statesman was introduced at the hustmga by Mr. 
Cruger, and delivered an address at the conoluaon, whicli elicited warm ap- 
plause. It is reported that a gentieman present exclaimed, " I say ditto to Ifr. 
Burke." That laconic sentence became a "bye-word," and was erroniously at- 
tributed to Mr. Cruger. The speeches of Mr, Cruger, in Parliament^ wore marked 
by sound common sense and great logical force ; and on all occasions he ui^d 
the necessity of a conciliatory course toward tlie Americans. Like Lord Chatham, 
he deprecated a severance of the colonies from the British realm; but, in 1780, 
■when the continuance of union became impossible, he deolajed that "the Amei^ 
loan war should be put an end to, at all events, in order to do which the inde- 
pendency must be allowed, and the thirteen provinces treated as free States." 
TTia course pleased his constituents, who, on various occasions, testified their 
warmest approbation. After the war, he returned to his native city, and was 
elected a member of the Senate of the State of New York. He died in the dty 
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of New York, on the 24th of April, 1 
brother, John Harris CrugBr, who w 

to the Ravolntion, adhered to the crown, ana was m commauu oi j* t-urijB <u 
Lojalists at the South. He held the commission of a Ueutsnant-oolonel, and 
commanded (he garrison at Fort ITmety-Six wheu it was besieged bj General 
Greene. Colonel Cruger was a son-in-law of Colonel Olivet Delancey. He died 
in London, in 1807, at the age of sLxtj'-nice years. Hia mfe died at Chelsea, 
England, in 1823, at the age of seventy-eight years. 



JAMES A. BAYARD. 

WHEN, in 1814, the American and BritiHii govommonla resolved to close an 
unprofitable and fratricidal war, by a treaty of peace, the most accora- 
g'jshed statesmen in the Union were chosen commissioners, to meet those of 
reat BriUin, at Ghent, in Belgium, to negotiate. On that commission was 
James A. Bayard, an eminent statesman of Delaware. He was bom in the aty 
of Philadelphia, on ttie 2Sth of July, 1767. At a very early age be became an 
orphan, and was adopted by an afltectionate uncle, who took special care to have 
him thoroug'hly educated. Hia studies were completed in the CoU^e at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, where he was graduated with the highest honors, in 1784, at 
the age of seventeen yeio^ He chose the profession of law, studied it witli 
great assiduity, nnder Gienera] Joseph Reed and Jared Ingersoll, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, in August, 1787. He was married in I79S, and the following 
year he was a succ^sfVil Federal candidate fbr a seat in Congress, where he first 
appeared in May, 1797. Therohe was noted fbr his industry, integrity, and con- 
sislflncy ; and during his services as a member of the House of Representatives, 
from 1197 until 1804, no man was more highly esteemed for talents and personal 
worth than Mr. Bayard. 

When, in the Wintor of 1801, the choice between Jefferson ajid Burr, the 
Republican candidates for President of Use United States, devolved upon the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Bayard and three other Federal members 
held the choice m tlieir own hands, his colleagues submitted the matter to his 
Jui^ment, and he fortunately gave tlie office to Jefferson, A fbw days atter- 
wafd President Adams appointed Mr. Bayai'd niinistcr plenipotentiary (o France, 
bat be patriotically declined it for political reasons. In 1804, he was elected to 
a seat in the United States Senate, to fill a vacancy; and, in February, 1806, 
he was reelected for Hie fiill term of nis years. In that body, also, he was an 
esteemed leader; and, in 1811, the legislature of Delaware again elected him 
United States Senator, fbr another fWl term. He opposed the declaration of 
Wat against Great Britain, in 1812, bat, when a majority in Congress gave sanc- 
tion to the measure, he cheerfully acquiesced, and, it is said, actually labored 
with his own bands in the erection of defences at Wilmington, where he resided, 
In 1813, the Emperor of Russia offered his mediation between tiie United States 
and Great Britain, and Mr. Bayard and Albert Gallatin were sent to St. Peters- 
burg to negotiate. There they remained sii months, when, hearing nothing 
from Ehgland, they proceeded to Amsterdam. They arrived in that city in 
March, 1814. There they were informed that Engtaid would not accept the 
mediation of Rus^ but was ready to treat for peace with the United States. 
They were also informed that Messrs. Adams, Clay, and Russell, had been added 
■'I finally met with the British commlaaionors at Ghent, 
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in Angust, 1814, where they remained until the 24th of December following, 
when a treaty was agreed upon and signed.' Fourteen days afterward, Mr- 
Bayard left Ghent for Paris; and on the 4th of Marcli, 1815, while in that oily, 
he was aeined with a fatal, but lingering diaaaae. He WMted there until duty 
shonld call him to London to negotiate a treaty of commerce, with which SBrvice 
the commission had been chai^d. Greatly debilitated, he reached England 
at the middle of May, where he was met by a commiasion, appointing him min- 
ister to Russia. Peeling that death waa bow rapidly approaohir^, he declined 
the honor, and hastened home. He arriTed at "Wilmington on the 1st of August, 
where his tamily tecelred him with mingled tears of joy and grie^ after an ab- 
sence of more than two years. Five days afterward he departed to that distant 
land beyond the grave, from whicli tliere is no return. He died on the 6th of 
August, 1815, when a little more than forty-eight years of age. 



KLIAS HICKS. 

THE Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, having Ijut one aooeptefl 
standard of faith and diseiphne, were remarkable for their unity until about 
1825, wien Blias Hicka, a dietingaiBhed and mflusntial preacher, boldly enun- 
(^ted Unitarian doctrines. This produced much dissatis&^on, and the hiUierto 
tmited and peaceful society exhibited two parties, styled reapectively OrSiiodox, 
or Trinitarians, and ffic&sites, or Unitarians, and waa imitated hy much and 
violent party feelings. The breach widened, aod finally a separation took place. 
The two parties assumed distinct organizations, and the Unitarians, being in the 
majority, generally took poaseasion of the meeting-houses, and compelled tha 
Orthodox to erect new ones. The breach still continuea. 

Eliaa Hicks was bom in Hempstead, Long Island, on the 19th of March, lliS. 
Of his early lite we have no record, except that it was passed in the quiet pur- 
suits of a farmer. He was married in Jannaiy, 1171, and at about that period 
was acknowledged a member of the Society of Friends. Fonr years afterward 
he first appeared as a minister ; and for fifty-three years he was a teaclier amoi^ 
his bretliren. During tliat time he travelled cKtenayely throi^hout the United 
States and Upper Canada ; and at the ago of eighty years he yisitod his brethren 
and sisters in Hew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana, like 
Paul, " eonfirraii^ them in the tidth. Soon after his return home, hia wife died, 
and the fbllowii^ Summer he visited the northern and western parts of the 
State of Hew York, everywhere preaching with great dearnesa and power. 
The writer heard him at that time, and remembers weE how logically he set 
ferth the doctrine which he had espouaed and then ably advocated. His labors 
ceased sis months afterward. On the 4th of February, 1830, he wrote a long 
and interesting letter to a Western friend, and immediately afterward hia whole 
right aide was smitten with paralj^. He died on tha 27th of the same month, 
^ed eighty-two years. During his ministry, he travelled almost ti " 
miles, and delivered at least one thousand discourses.^ 
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COUNT RUMFOKD. 

BY induBtiy, perseverance, and integrity, worlting in harmony with genius and 
a truly benevolent spirit, Benjamin Thompson, a humble New Hampshire 
schoolmaster, became a "Count of the Holy Roman Empire," and a companion 
of kings and philosophers. He waa born at Woburn, Maasachusetla, on the ■ 
23th of Marcii, 1153. Hia widowed mother waa in comfortable circumstancea, 
anil the common school fumislied him with au elementary education. He was 
a merchant's clerk, at Saleiu, lor awhile, and Uien commenoed the stndy of 
medical science in his nativo town. Heattended lectures at Cambridge, in 17 Jl, 
and employed a portion of his tune in teaohii^ schools, flrst at "Wilmiogton, and 
then at Bradford. He was finally invited to take chai^ of a school at Kura- 
Jbrd (now Concord), in New Hampsliire. The fame of Iiis philosophical experi- - 
meets already made preceded him, and his haadsome Ikce, nohle person, and 
grace of manners, made him a favorite. Before he was twenty years of age, he 
was the husband of a. young and wealthy widow, daughter of Rev. Timothy 
Walker, minister of the town. His talent and this connection gave him h^h 
social position, at once, and he found leisure to pursue scientiGo invest^ations. 
Thus he was employed when the storms of the Revolution began to gather 
darkly. The time came when he must make pnbUo choice of party — be active, 
or auBbr suspicion. With conscientious motives, ho declined to act with the 
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Wiiiga. His neutrality was constmed as opposition, and ho was finally com- 
pelled to fly, for porsunal aafety, to tlie pratectioii of tlia Britiah, m Bost*)n, leav- 
ing behind him ail he held most dear on earth — motlier, wife, duld, Mende, and 
fortatie. That persecutjon, under Providence, led to hia greatness. 

Mr. Thompson remained in BosWn until the Spring of 1776, when General 
Howe sent him to England with important despatches for the British ministry 
ooncaming the evacuation of the New England c^itaL The ministry appre- 
ciated his worth, and sdentifio men sov^ht his acquaintance. He was offered 
pubUc einplojment, and accepted it ; and in less than fbur years after he landed 
in England, a homeless exile, he was nmde TJnder-Ssctetary of State. In 17 82, 
ho was in America a, short time, but could not see his ^nily. The foUowiug 
year ha went to Germany, bearing letters of introduction from eminent men in 
England, He was inlrdduced to the Elector of Bavaria, who at once offered 
him honorable employment in hia aervice. He repaired to Englteid to ast per- 
mission to accept it, received the favor, and was knighted by the king. Soon 
alter his return to Munich he entered upon pahhe service, and the "Yankee 
schoolmaster," like Joseph, became the second man in the kingdom. The Elec- 
tor made him Lieutenant-Generaf! OoniiaBiidet-in.Dhief of the Staff; Minister oT 
"War ; Member of the Connoil of State ; a Knight of Poland ; Member of the 
Academy of Sciences in three idtfes; Oomm»ider.in-chief of the General Staff; 
SupBttntendent of the Pohoe of Bavaria, and Chief of the Regency durii^ the 
sovereign's compulsory a])seuce, in 1196. He accomplished great dvil and 
military reforms, in Bavaria; and dnring bis ten years' service, he produced 
such saiutary changes in the condition of the people, that he won tiie unbounded 
love and admiration of all classes.' When, in 1798, Munich was assaUed by an 
Austrian army. Sir Benjamin Thompson commanded the Bavarian troops, and 
he conducted the defence so successfully that he won the hfeheat praises tlirough- 
out Europe. The Bavarian monarch attested his appreciation of his great ser- 
vices, by creating him a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. He chose the name 
of the birth-place of his wife and child for hia title, and henceforth he was known 
as Count of Rumford. 

In 1792, Sir Benjamin had heard of the death of bis wife. He had soon after- 
ward visited England, on account of ill-health, where he remained some time, 
eng^ted in scientifla pursuits. Prem there, in 1794, be wrote to his daughter, 
the infant he left behind, to join him. She did ao, early in 1796. 
a charming girl of twen^ years, and, with a father's pride, he ooi ^ 
Mmiich, introduced her at courts and placed her at the head of his household, 
lit health ^ain compelled him to travel, and he went to England, bearing the 
h^bly honorable commission of Bavarian minister at the court of St. James. 
Ha could not be received, as such, for the laws of Bnghsh citizenship would not 
allow it. At about that time he received an invitation from the American gov- 
ernment to visit his native land. Circumstances p?evented his compliance, and 
he again went to Munich, where he remaned until the death of the Elector, in 
1799, when he quitted Bavaria tbrever. He went to Paris, married the widow 
of the celebrated Lavoisier, and at a beautiftil villa at Auteil, near Paris, he 
passed the remainder of Ms days in literary and aoientific pursuits, and in the 
society of the moat learned men in Eluropo. There he died, on the 21at of 
August, IBli, in the sixty-second year of his age. His daughter inherited his 
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lai^e fortune, and the title of Countesa of Eiimford.' After many virassitndea in 
Europe, BliB raturaed to her native land, and died at Concord, on the 2d of 
Detiemher, 1852, at tlie b^b of seventy years," The death of Count Bumford, 
" " ir Renwick, deprived "mankind of one of its eminent benefactore, ' 
■f its brightest oi 



STEPHEN GIRAIID. 

IT is honorable to be wealthy, when wealth ia honorably acqnu^, and when 
it ia uaed for laudable or noble purpoaca. One of the most eminent pOEseas- 
ors of great riches, among the comparatively few in this country, was Stephen 
Girard of Philadelphia, where the memory of his opulence is perpetuated by a 
college bearing his name. He was a native of Prance, and was born near Boi^ 
deanx, on the 24th of May, 1760, He was the child of a peasant, and the onJy 
Bchool in which he was educated was the great world of active life. When 
about eleven years of age he left hia native country, and sailed as a cabin-boy 
for the West Indies. He afterward went to New York, and spent several years 
in voyages between that port and the West Indies and New Orleans, as cabin- 
boy, seaman, mate, and finally as master. Having saved some money, he opened 
a small shop in Philadelphia, in IIGS, and the next year he married the beautiful 
daughter of a caulker. Hia own asperity of temper made their connubial lifeua- 
bappy. She became insane, in 1790, and died in the Philadelphia hospital, m 
1815, leaving no children. 

After his marri^e, Girard occaaionally sailed to the West Indies, as master 
of hia own vessel. On one occasion he was captured, Mid, after awhile, returned 
home poor. After the war of the Kevolution, he and his brother carried on a 
profitable trade with St. Domingo; and on their dissolution of partnership, 
Stephen continued the bu^ess on his own account. While two of his vessels 
were there, in 1804, the great revolt of the negroes, which resulted in the mas- 
sacre of the white people, took place. Many planters who sent their valuables 
ou board his vessels never lived to claim them, for whole families were destroyed. 
A large sum of money was thus placed in his possession and never called tar. 
He afterward engaged extenavely and Successfully in the East India trade ; and, 
in 1812, he opened his own private bank, in Phitadelphia, with a capital of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars. When the new United States Bank was 
started, m 1816, he subacribed for stock to the amount of over three millions of 
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dollars, whicli immensely augmented in value. The capital of Ma own bank 
finally reiiohed four millions of dollars. la all his pecuniary transactions, Mr. 
Gu-ard was anocossfiU, if accumulation ia the test of success. He left beLind a 
Ibrtnne of about ulna millions of doll^a, a very small portion of which was be- 
queathed to his relatives. Few of them received more than ten thousanil dollars 
eacb, except a fevorite niece, to whom he gave sixty thousand dollars. The 
city of Philadelphia, in trust, was his cbief legatee. He left two millions of 
dollars, "or mora if necessM'y," to build and endow a collie for the education 
and maintenance of "poor male orphan children," to be "received between the 
ages of tAs and ten, and to be bound out between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, to suitable occupations, as those of a^oulture, navigation, arts, me- 
chanical trades, and manufeiMuTes."' Mr. Girard died in Philadelphia, of influ- 
enza, on the 26th of December, 1831, in the cighty-aocond year of his ago. 



JOHN JAMES ATJDTJBON. 

BAEOW CUVIER, the great naturalist, paid a just tribute of praise to Audu- 
bon's work, The Birds o/Ameriai, when ho said, "It is Uie most gigantio 
Old moat magniflcent momnnent that lias ever been erected to Mature." The 
man wio reared it possessed genius of the highest order, and his name and deeds 
will bo remembered as loi^ as the £ird of Washington soars in the firmament, 
or the swallow twitters in Hie barn. 

John James Audubon was bom in Hew Orleans, on the 4th of May, ITSO, of 
Freneh parents in opulent circumstances. From in&ntile years he was ever 
delighted with tbe song raid plum^e of birds ; and his educated Mher fostered 
that taste which afterward led him to lame, by describing the Imbits of the ten- 
ants of the woods, and explfuning the pecuharities of different species. At the 
age <^ fifteen years young Audubon was sent to Paris txi complete his education. 
There he enjoyed instruction in art, for two years, under tlie celebrated David. 
When about eighteen years of age he returned to America, and soon afterward 
liis lather gave him a farm on the banks of the Schuylkill, at the mouth of Per- 
kioming creek, not fer from Philadelphia. His time was chiefly spent in forest 
roamings, witli Ms gun and drawing materials. The study of birds had become 
a paaaon, and the endearments of a home, preyed over by a young wife, could 
not keep him from the woods, whither he went at early dawn, and returned 
wet widi the evening dews. 

In 1809, Mr. Audubon vrent to Louisville, Kentucky, to reside, where he re- 
mained about two years in a mercantile connection, but spendir^most of his time 
in the woods. There, in March, 1810, he first saw Wilson, the great ornithologist.* 
A ffew months afterward he moved fijrther op t!ie Ohio to tlie veige of the wil- 
derness, and then commenced in earnest that nomadic life in the prosecution of 
his great study, which marked him as a true hero. With gun, knapsack, and 
drawing materials, he traversed the dark forests and pestiferous fens, sleeping 
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beneatli the broad canopy of lieaven, procuring food with hia rifle, and cooking 
it when hunger damaiided appeasement, and undergoing, day ^er day, the 
greatest fatigues end privations. For months and yeara he thus wandered, from 
the shores of the Gulf of Mesioo to the roelty coasts of Labrador, studying and 
preserving, with no other motive tlian the gratification of a great controlling 
pKsdon. It was not until after an interview with Charlea luoien Sonaparte, the 
eminent ornithologist, in lS2i, Uiat Audubon experienced a desire Tot iame, and 
thought of publishing the results of hia labors. Thus fkr his mature life had 
been devoted to the worship of Nature in one of its most beautifHl and interest- 
ing fbrms, and the devotee was entirely lost to himself in the excess of bis emo- 
tions. Now a new world opened before him. He made another torn' of eighteen 
months' duration; ani^ in 1326, he sailed for Ei^land 1« make arrangements for 
publishing some of his drawings and descriptive notices. The portraits of birds 
were of life size, and their exitiibitlon produced a great sensation among^ artists 
and literarymen, in Great Briton. He was received with enthusiasm, especially 
at Edinbui^h, where true genius has always been appreciated, and there lie 
made an arrangement for the -engraving of his pictures. Subscriptions to his 
work, amomiting to about eigh^ thousand dollai^ were speedily obtained, and 
18 
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Audubou personally auperintoaiied tlio ongrayings. Ho was moat cordially re- 
ceived in Paria, in 1829 ; and the following year he was i^ain traversii^ the 
wilda of his nativa country. Toward the close of 1830, the Srat volume of his 
great work was issued. The monarclis of France and England headed his subaciip- 
tiott list. The second volume appeared in 1834, and within the next three years, 
the work was completed in four magnificent volumes, containing over a thousand 
figures. In 1839, Mr. Audubon made his residence on the banks of the Hudson, 
nsM- tJie <aty of New York, and tliere his family have over since resided. In 
1844, he completed and published his great work, in seven imperial octavo 
volumes, the engravings having been carcWly reduced. 

Not contented with the aocompliahment of such a vast undertaking, Mr, Au- 
dubon, at the age of sizty-flve 3'ears, ag^ went to ibe fields, forest^ swamps, 
and mount^ns, with his two sons, to explore another department of natural 
history. Alter immense toil and continual hardships, he returned full freightecl 
with drawngs and descriptions of The Quadrupeds ofAmerka, equal, in every 
respect, to those of bis other work. These were published under his immediate 
supervision, and with the completion of that work his great labors ceased. He 
lived ia repose at lus reindeuoe near Fort Washington, until the 21th of January, 
1351, when, at the age of seventy-one years, he went to his final rest. Then a 
biilliant star wont out firom the firmament of genius. 



HENRY KNOX. 

THE founder and chief of the arffllery sorvieo in the Gontlneotal army was 
Henry Knox, a young bookseller in Boston, (his native city), when tbe War 
ibr Independence was kindled at Lexington and Concord. He was bom on the 
25tli of July, 1150, and while a mere youth, Iiia feelings were zealously enlisted 
in favor of popular freedom, by the political discussions elicited by the Stamp 
Act and aucoeeding parliamentary measures. He was known and.marked as a 
rebel at the time of the tea-riot ; and when 'Lacy, the accomplished daughter of 
Thomas Plucker, secretary of the province, gave him her heart and hand, her 
friends regarded her as a ruined girl. How different the result from the antici- 
pation! Some of these, who adhered to the royal cause, and were afterward 
broken in fortune, thought it au honor to enjoy the friendship of Lucy Knox, 
who, duriug the lime of the first president^, stood in the front rank of sodd 

After the sMrmishes at Lexington and Concord, young Knox escaped flum 
Boston, accompanied by his wife, who cmried his sword concealed in her petti- 
coat. He entered the army at Cunbridge, fbugUt gallantly as a volunteer at 
the battle of Bunker Hil], then entered the engineer service with the commission 
of lieutenant-colonel, and superseded Gridley as commander. In the Autumn 
of li'15, he was directed, at his own sa^estion, to organise an artJUery corps; 
and the army at Boston being without heavy guns, he was sent, in Kovember, 
lo transport thither the cannons and ammunition Bvjm the captured fortresses of 
Ticonderoga and Crowu Point. After great fetigue and hardships, he arrived at 
Cambri%e, at the close of the year, with forly-two sled loads of munitions of 
war. ' These were used efiectively, a few weeks later, in drivir^ the British 
from Boston. In Decsmbor, 1176, Congress resolved to "appoint a brigadier- 
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general of artUlery," and Colonel Knos received the oommiaaioa. From that 
tirae until the fimd great action at Torktown, in ITai, General Knox was in 
constant and efficient service, and most of Oie time under tha immediate com- 
mantl of Washington. He was always infiuenUal in counrfl and ecUvs in duty. 

After tJie capture of ComwalliB, Knox was promoted to major-general, and 
remaiuod in service until tbe close of Hie war. He was in command of tlie rem- 
nant of the Continental army which marched into and took poasefsion of the 
city of New Yorir, when the British evacuated it in November, 1783. He buc- 
ceedad General Lincoln as Secretary of War under lie old Confederation ; and 
on the organization of the new government, in 1789, President Waahir^ton 
oallel Mm to the same office, in lus cabinet. He re^^ied that ofSce in 1794. 
On tlie oi?:ania3t!on of a provisional army, in 1798, to repel expected French 
invasion, General Knox was j^pointed to a command, but be was never called 
from liis retirement at Thomaston, Maine, to the field of militaiy duty. There 
he lived in dignified repose after a auccesefbl and honorable career, until the 
Autumn of 1306, v^hen, on the 25tti of October, he died suddenly, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. His deaUi was caused by the lodgment of a chicken 
bone in his throat, while at dinner. 

To the benevolent and patriotic emotions of General Kuox is due the immortal 
honor of having suggested that truly noble insUtution, the Society of tlie Gittcm- 



LOTT GARY. 



" ^OT many wise men, after the flesh, not many migh^, not many noble, are 
ll caUed " to the great work of hlmian reaeinption, spiritual and social. 
The authors of great retbrms, the real founders of kingdoms, the great benefeetora 
of mankind, have generally been men who were nurtured and reared among the 
WMm sympathies of the common people, and their origin, lite that of Lott Gary, 
has often been in the most profound depths of obscurity. That faithfiil servant 
of Giod and of his own people, was of African descent, and bom a slave, near 
Charles City Court-house, in Vu-g^nia, on the plantation of William Cliriatian. 
In. 1804, he was hired out as a common laborer in the city of lUclimond, wher^ 
he became intemperate, and was very profhne. Three years aflerwmd deep 
rel%ioas impressions changed Ms habits and thoughts, and he became a member 
of 5ie Baptist Church. He could not read, but, procuring a New Testament, 
and ^plying hunself fejthfully, he acqnired a fcnowlei%e of the alphabet and 
words, and finally succeeded in learning b> both read and write. His hidustry 
Emd fidehiy in a tobacco fiietoiy, enabled him, with a little friendly aid, to pur- 
chase himself and two half-orphan children, in 1S13, for eight hundred and fifty 
dollu^ He soon became an iUnerant preacher on the plantations in the vicinity 
of Richmond, and lidiored with the most earnest zeal for the sprntual good of 
his race. In 1821, the American Colonization Society sent its first band of 
em%ranfa to Africa, and Lott Crffy volunteered to leave a salary of several 
hundred dollars a year, to accompany those people to a field where he felt tliat 
he might be of vast service to his benighted nation. He participated in all tJie 
hardships and dangers of that Ltfle ciuony, yet he p 
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of tie founderH of the now flouriahiag republic of Liberia, on the western coast 
of Africa.' He became heaLtii-inapeotor smd physician of the colony, having ro- 
ceived some iostmction iu the tei^ag art, from Dr. Ayrea ; and, in 1824, he hod 
more than a hundred patients. Aa early as 1816, he assiated in forming aa 
African Miaaionary Society, in Richmond ; and in Africa he performed its woric 
aa well as he could. Through his agency, a school was estabMied about seventy 
miles from Monrovia, In September, 1826, he was appointed vice-agent of the 
colony; and when, in 1823, Mr. Aahman, the agent cf the Society, was com- 
pelled to withdraw on account of ill-health, he cheerfully and confidentiy left 
the entire control of affairs in Mr. Oaiy'a hands. He man^;ed well, as chief cf 
a colony of twelve hundred freemen, for ahout six months, when, on account of 
a difflouity with the natives, he prepared for a military expedition against them. 
While making cartrii^s, an esploaon took place, which killed ttie venerated 
Gary and seven others, on the 8th of Norember, 1828. His death was a great 
losa to the colony and to the cause of the gospel triumphs in dark Africa. 



UANIEL. WEBSTER. 

i a early aa 1813, during the first months of his longmembership in the National 
A Legislature, the speeches of Daniel Webster mai'ked him 83 a peerless man, 
and drew from a Southern member the expression, " The North has not Ma 
equal, nor the South his superior." That high preeminence in statesmanship he 
held mitil his death. 

Daniel Webster was bom in Salisbury, Hew Hampshire, on the 18th of Jan- 
nary, 1782, and was descended from the hardy yeomanryof New England. His 
fether WM a thrifty Ikrmer, and he taught ^ of his sons to labor industriously 
■with their hands. As Daniel emei^ed from childhood to yxiuth, and his phys- 
ical frame became strong and hardy, he labored in the fields during the Summer, 
and attended a district school, two nulea from his home, in tiie Winter.' The 
remarkable tenacity of his memciy was exhibited at a veiy early age, and at 
fourteen he could repeat several entire volumes of poetry. At about that tame 
he entered the Phillips Academy, at Exeter,' New Hampshire, then under the 
chaj^ of Dr. Abbott After studying the classics, for awhile, under Dr. Woods, 
of Boscawen, Now Hampshire, he entered Dartmouth College, at Hanover,' at 
the age of fifteen years. There he pursued his studies with industry and ear- 
nestness, yet with no special promises of future greatness. He was gradnated 
with high honor, chose law as a profession, and completed a course of legal 
studies under Christopher Gore, of ikston, afterward governor of Massachusetts. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk bar, m 1805, but preferrmg the couolry, he first 
established himself at Boscawen, and afterward at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
He made hia residence at the latter place, in 1307, and that year he was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of New Ilampsliire. There ho became noted 
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as one of the soundest lawyers in the State ; and during his nine yeais' ri 
in Portsmouth, he made constitatiotial law a special study. 

Mr. Webster first appeared in public hfe, ia 1813, when he took his seat ia 
the House of Representativea at WashingtoD, at the extra session of the thiiv 
taenth Congress. It was a most propitious moment for a mmd like Webster's 
to grapple with the questions of State policy, for those of the gravest characterv 
were to be then diacuased. It was soon after war was declared against Great 
Britairt, bad Che two great political parties, Federalists and Bepuhlicans, were 
violently opposed. Heniy Clay was Speaker of the Lower Hotrae, and he im- 
mediately placed the new member apon the very important Committee on Fore^n 
Afftiira. He made his first speech on the llth of June, 1813, which at once 
raised him to the froDt rank as a debater. His series of speeches, at that tim^ 
took the country by surprise, and he became the acknowledged leader of the 
Federal party in New England, m Mid out of CongresR He was reelected to a 
Beat in the H6use of Eepresentatives, in 1814, by a laige majority. At the close 
of the term he resumed the practice of his prof^on; Mid, in 1816, he removed 
to Boston, because it afforded a wider field for his exi>auding legal business. In 
1817, he retired from Congress, and the following year he was employed in the 
great Dartmouth College case, in which difficult constitutional questions were 
involved. His efforts ic that trial placed hhn at the head of constitutional law- 
yers ia New England, a position which he alwajs held. 
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In 1821, Mr. Webster assisted ia tlie revision of the Goastitution of Massa- 
oliusetts, and he was elected a repreaentativo of Boston, in Congress, the ibllow- 
ing year. An ^most imaQimoas vote reeleoted him, in 1824. He was cliosen 
United States Senator, in 1826, but did not take his seat until tha Autumn ctf 
182S, on account of severe doniestio affliction. In that body be beld a liront 
rank for twelve conaecudve years. Probably the greatest contest in eloquence, 
]o^ and statespmasiiip, ever exhibited in the Senate of the United States, wsa 
tliat between Webster and Hayne, of South Carolina^ in 1830. Mr. Webster 
supported Preadent Jadreon against tie nuUiflera of the South, in 1832 ; bat the 
fiscal policy of Jackson and Van Buren was always opposed by him. In 1839, 
he made a brief tour through portions of Great Britain and liVsnoe, and returned 
in Ijme to take an active part in the election cauTasa which resulted in the 
choice of General Harrison for chief magistrate of the Republic. The new pres- 
ident made Mr. Webster liis Secretary of State, and he was retained in the 
cabinet of President Tyler. In 1842, ho negoSated the important treaty con- 
cemmg the notth-eastem boundary of iie United States, Imown as the Aslibur- 
ton treaty. In May, the following year, Mr. Webster retired to private life, but 
his constituents would not Bufibr him to enjoy coveted repose. He v/ae ag^n 
sent to the Senate of the United States, in I84B, where he opposed the war with 
Mexico, bat suat^ned the administration after hostilities had commenced, by 
voting supplies. In 1850, he offended many of his northern friends by Ms course 
in favor ijt the Compromise Act, in wMch the Fugitive Slave law was embodied. 
On the doath of President Taylor, Mr. PiJlmore, his successor, called Mr. Web- 
fltier to bis cabinet as Secretary of State, and he held that responmblo office, un- 
til his death, which occurred at tlie mansion on his fine estate at Marshfield, on 
the 24th of October, 1833, when at the age of almost seVenty-one years. 



GEORGE WYTHE. 

IT ia often a great misfortune for a young man to be master of wealth, actual 
or in expectation, at the moment of reachmg his majority, for it too fre- 
quently causes noble resolves, aspiring energies, and ru^ed will, born of the 
neces^ty for effort, to die within him, and his manhood becomes dwarfed by 
idleness or di^pation. Sach was the dac^erous position in which George 
Wythe, one of Vir^ia's most distii^uiahed sons, found himself, at the age of 
twenty years. He was born in Elizabeth county, in 1726, of wealthy parents, 
and received an excellent education. His lather i^ed wliite tbe son was & child, 
and bis training devolved upon his accomplished mother. Promises of great 
moral and inteilectual esoellencea appeared when his youth gave place to young 
manhood, but at that moment his motber died, and he was left master of a large 
fortune, and his own actions. He embaiied at once npon the dangerous sea of 
unlawfo! pleasure, and for ten years of the morning of life, he had no higher 
aspirations tban personal gratification. Then, at the ^e of thirty years, he was 
suddenly rrformed. He forsook unproitable companions, turned to books, became 
a close student, prepared himself for the practice of the law, and, in 1757, was 
admitted to the bar. Genius at once beamed out in all his efforts, and he arose 
rapidly to eminence in his profession. Honorwasan every-itay virtue ndth him, 
and he was never eng^ed in an unrighteous cause. 

For several years preceding the Revolution, Mr. Wythe was a member of the 
Tirfpnia House of Burgesses ; and during the Stamp Act excitement he stood 
shoulaer to shoulder with Henry, Lee, Randolph, and other Hopublioans. He 
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During the Autumn of that year, howae associated with Thomaa 
Jefferson and Edmund Jlaudolph, in codifying the laws of Virgiiiiaj to mako 
them conformable to tha newly-organized republican goTernment. The fol- 
lowing year he waa Speaker of the Virginia Assembly ; and he was appointed 
the firat high chancellor of the State, when the new judiraary was oi^auiaed. 
That offleo ha held during the remainder of his life, a period of more than twenty 

Chancellor "Wythe was Professor of Law in William and Mary College, for 
awhile, and was the legal instmctor of Presidents Madison and Monroe, and 
Chief Justice MarahalL He was a member of the convention, in 178G, out of 
which grew that of 1781, in which was formed the Federal Conatitation; and ia 
tiie Vir^nia State Convention that ratified it, he was its advocate. Under that 
instrument ha was twice chosen United States Senator. Notwithstanding his 
publio duties were multifarious and arduous, he taught a private school, for a 
long time, where instmetiOD was free to those who chose to attend. A negro 
boy beloi^i^ to him having exhibited One mental powers, he taught him LaCui, 
and was preparing to give him a thorough classical education, when both the 
chancellor and the boy died, after partaking of aome food in which poison had 
evidently been introduced. A near relative, accused of the crime, was tried aod 
aeqaitted. Chancellor Wythe died on the 8th of Juno, 1800, in the eighty-firat 
year of his age. 



LACHLIN M'INTOSH. 



, e of 

Scotland. He was bom near Inverness, in 1127, and was a son of the head of 
the Borlam branch of the elan M'Intash, who, when Lachlin was nine years of 
age, came to America with General Oglethorpe. He accompanied that gentle- 
man ia an expedition against the Spaniards, In Florida, was made prisoner and 
sent to SL Augustine, where he died; and Lachlin, at the age of thirteen years, 
was left to the care of an excellent mother. The newly-settled province affiDrded 
small means for acquiring an education, and Mrs. Mlntosh was unable to send 
her son to Scotland, for the purpose. His naturally strong mind, excited by a 
love for knowledge, overcame, as usual, all difficulties. Just as he approached 
manhood, be went to Cliarleston, where bis fine personal appearance, and the 
remembranea of hia Mlier's military services in Geoi^ia, procured him many 
warm friends. Among these was the noble John Laurens, and he entered that 
gentleman's counting-room aa under clerk. Disliking the maction of commercial 
Efe wiUiin doors, he left the busineas, returned to his paternal estate and the 
bosom of his t^mily, on the Alatamaha, married a charming girl from bis native 
conntiy, and commenced the business of a iMid-surveyor. Success attended hia 
efforts ; and, inheriting the military taste of his father, he made himself fa- 
miliar with military tactics, and thus was prepared for the part he was called 
upon to act in the War for Independence. He was a leading patriot in his seo- 
iaon of Georgia; and when the war broke out, he entered the army, received 
the commission of colonel, and was exceedingly active in the early military 
movements in that extreme Southern State. He was commissioned a brigadier, 
in 1776, and a rivalry between himself and Button Gwinnett^ one irf the sigikera 
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of the Declaratjoa of Independence, Tesultod in a fierce quarrel, which ended in 
a duel The challenge waa given by Gwinnett. EolJi were wounded ; Gwin- 
nett mortally. M'lntoah was tried fbr murdor, and acquitted | but the troubla 
did not end there. The feud spread among the respeetive friends of Hie parties, 
and, at one time, threatened serious oonsequencea to the Eepublican cause at 
the South. To allay the bitter feeling, M'lntoah patriotically consented to accept 
a station at Hie North, and Washington appointed hhn conunaiici6r.iii-chief in the 
"Western deparbnent, with hia head-quarlers at Rttsburg. 

Early in l'I78, General Mintosh decended the Ohio with a considerable force, 
erected a fiDrt thirty miles. below Pitlsbui^, and after cocsiderable delay, he 
marched toward the Sandusky towns in the interior of Ohio, to chastise the 
hostile Indiana. The expediljon accomplished but little, except the building of 
another fott near the present village of Bohvia, which M'lctosh named Laurens, 
in honor of his old employer, then president of Congreaa. He returned to Geor- 
(paj in 1179, and was second in command to Lmcoln at the siege of Ssvatinah, 
in October of tliat year. He remained with Lincoln daring the following Winter 
and Spring, and waa nmde a prisoner, with the rest of the Southern army, on 
the surrender of Charleston, to May, 1780. After hia release, he went, with bis 
ihmily, t^ Virginia, where he remained until the close of the war. Then he 
returned to Geor^ a poor man, for his little estate waa almost wasted. He 
lived in retirement and comparaHve poverty, in Savannah, until ISOS, when he 
died, at the age of Boventy-nino years, 



ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 

THE aamea of Daniel Webster and Robert T. Hayno will over be associated ia 
the legislative annals of the Republic, because their groat debate in the 
United Statea Senate, in 1830, was one of the most remarkable for logic and 
eloquence which ever oocnrred m that body. Hayne was more than nine years 
the junior of his powerful Hew England antagonist, having been bom on the 
10th of November, 1191, near Charleston, South Carchna. His education was 
obtaned at a grammar-school in Charleston, and at the age of seventeen years 
he commenced the study of law under the itoootion of the wnee eminent jurist 
and statesman, Langdoa Cheves. He had not yet reached hia majority, when 
the clouds of impending war between the United States and Great Britain 
gathered darkly. Having secured his admission to the bar, he volunteered his 
eerrieea, early in 1812, for the military defence of the sea-board, and entered the 
army as lieutenant He arose rapidly to the rank of majo^general of his State mi- 
litia, and was con^dered one of the beat diaciphnari»ia in the South. On receiving 
an honorable discharge, General Hayne reth^d to Oharleston, and commenced 
the practice of law as a means of procuring a liveUhood. At about that tune, 
Mr. Cheves had accepted a seat in Congress, and Mr. Hayne had the advantage 
of seourmg much of bis practice. Befbre he was twenty-two yews of age Ma 
buainess waa very extensive ; and from Biat time iinSl bis death, his practice 
was probably greater and more Iticrative than that of any lawyer in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Hayne Erst appeared as a legislator, in 1 
seat in the South Uarohna Assemb^. There h 
quence,' and his firm support of President Madison's ( 
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In 1818, he was chosen Speaker of the Aasemhly; and the aame 
year ho received the appointment of attorney-general for the State. Im avery 
duty to which he was called, young Hajtie acquitted himself nobly ; and the 
moment he had reacheii an eligible age, he was elected to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, where, for ten years, ho represented South Carolina witli 
rare ability. Ho wsa an ever-rigilant watchman upoa tiio citadel of State Eights, 
and aa a member of tlie femoua " TJnion and State .Bights ConventioD," held 
toward the close of 1S32, he was chairman of the committee of twenty-one who 
reported the "ordinance of □unification," which almmed the country, andcallecl 
forth President Jackson's puissant proclamation. Like his great (oai^utor, T&r. 
C^houn, General Hajno was sincere and honest in the support of his views, and 
always commanded the highest respect of his political opponents. 

About a fortnight afler the adoption of the celebrated " ordinance," General 
Hayne was chosen governor of the State, and a few days after President Jadk- 
(Km'a pTodamation reached him, ho issued a counler-maoifeato, full of doflance. 
Civil war seemed inevitable, bat the compromise measures proposed by Mr. 
Clay, and adopted by Congress early in 1833, averted the menaced evil. Sor- 
emor Hayne filled the executive chair, wilh great energy, until 1S34 ; and, on 
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retiring from that osalted otHoo, ho was elected mayor of Charleston. Hia at- 
tention was now specially turned to the great subject of interna! improvements; 
and, in 1831, hoivaa olectod president of the "Charleston, Louisvillo, and Cinoin- 
nati Rail R«Md Coiapany." Ha held that office until his death, which occurred, 
at Ashville, North Carolina, on the. 24th of September, 18-11, when in the fiftieth 
year of hia age. Governor Hajna may be ranked among the purest-minded men. 
of hia age. 



RALPH IZAllD. 

IK the year 1844, a daughter of Ralph Iiard, one of the noblest of the sons of 
South Carolma, published a brief memoir of him, attached to a volume of 
hia correspondence, and accompanied by a portcmt, under which ia the appropri- 
ate motto, " An honest man's the noblest work of God." Ralph Izard was en- 
titled to that motto, for few men have passed the ordeal of public life with mora 
honor and purity than he. He was born uijlT42, at the femily-estate calail 
The Elms, about seventeen miles from Charleston, South CaroliQa, and at a veiy 
early age was sent to England to ba educated. He pursued preparatory studies 
at Hackney, and oorapleted hia education at Christ Collie, Cambridge. On 
arriving at his majority, he returned to America, took pcesession of bis ample 
fortune left by his father, and, having no taate lor the profeasdons, he divided hia 
time between literary and agricultmiil purauita, and the pleasures of tasiiionable 
liffe. He passed much of hia time, in early life, with James De Laneey, then 
lieutenan1>governor of the province of New York, and married his niece, a 
daughter of Peter De Laneey, of Weatchester county, in 1761. In IT71, they 
went to London, and occupied a pleaaant house Uieve, for some time, in the en- 
joyment of the beat intellectual society of the metropolia. His ample fortune 
allowed the mdulgence of a fine taate, and booka, painting, and muaic, wore hia 
chief delight. Tet ha possessed a thoroughly republican spirit, and refuaed 
offers 1« be preaented to court, because eUquette would compel him to bow His 
knee to the king and queen. He watched the courae of political events with 
great interest; and finaJly, in 17'14, the excitement in London on the subject of 
Amerieao atEiira so troubled him, that he went to the Continent with hia wif^ 
and travelled manymontha. But everywhere the apparition of hia bleeding and 
beloved country followed him, and he resolved to return home and engage in 
the impendit^ conflicts. He returned to England, and there used all his efforts 
to enlighten the ministry concerning the temper of his countrymen, but to httle 
purpoae. 

War . commenced, and, finding it difftcult to return to Americoi he went to 
E^oe, in 1777, when Congress appointed him commissioner to the Tuscan 
eouri Oircumatanees prevented his presenting himself to the Duke of Tuscany, 
for a long time, and he asked permission of Congress to rea^ his commission 
and return home. In the meanwhile the false representations of Silas Deana 
had induced Congress to reoal him. That body afterward made ample amends 
for the injustice. He remained in Pmis until 1780, and in the meanwhile had- 
served hia country eeSoiently in many ways, olHcially and unoffloially. On one 
occa^on he pledged his whole estate as security for funds needed by Commodore 
GiUon, who had been sent fVora South Carohna to Europe, to purchase frigates. 

On his retorn to America in 1780, Mr. Izard . immediately repaired to the 
head-quarters of Washington, and was there when the treason of Arnold was 
discovered. It ia evident from his correspondence that he waa chiefly mstra- 
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mental in procuring tlie appointment of General Greene to the oommand of the 
Southern army, toward the cloaa of lliat year. For that service he received the 
thanlis of the governor of South Carolina. Early in 1T81, te waa olected to a 
seat in the Continental Congress, where he remained until peace was established. 
Then he was joined by his family, whom he had let); in France, and he reljred 
to his estate to enjoy the repose of domestic life. Hia countrymen would not 
allow him to be inactive, and he was chosen the Erst United States Senator i5x»in 
South Carolina, for the full term of aix yeara, during which time he was a firm 
supporter of the administration of President Washington. In^195, he took final 
leave of public lift, and onoe more sought repose, with the pleasant amtioipationa 
of many years of earthly happiness. But two years afterward be waa suddenly 
prostrated by pnralyaia. Hia intellect was mercifully spared, and he lived in 
comparative comfort until the 30th of May, 1804, when he expired, at the aga 
of sisty-two years. A tablet was placed to his memory in the pariah ohurcli of 
St. James, Gooao Creek, near hia paternal seal — The Elms. 



BENJAMIN PIEKOE. 

THE career of Benjamin Pierce, the fatlier of the fourteenth President of the 
United States, aitbrda a noble example of true manhood in priyate and 
pnbhc life, which the young men of our Republic ought to study and imitate. 
It is an example of perseverance in well-doing for seH frienda, and countiy, 
being rewarded by a conscience void of ofifence, a lor^ life, and ibe love and 
honor of fellow-men. In these lies bidden the priceioss pear! of earthly happi- 

Benjamin Pierce waa descended frora ancestors who settled at; Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, three years after the PSgrim Miihera first landed on tiiat snowy 
beach.' He waa the seventh of ten children, and was born in Chelmsford, Mas- 
sachusetts, on Christmas day, 1757. He was left ^therless at the age of six 
yeara, luid was placed under the guardianship of a paternal uncle. His oppoi^ 
tunities for education were small, but the lad, possessing a naturally vigorous 
intellect, improved those opportunities with parsimonious asdduity. His body 
waa invigorated by farm-labor; and when, at the age of seventeen yeara, the 
first gun of the Revolution at Lexington echoed among the New England hills, 
and he armed for the battle-fields of freedom, young Kecce was fitted, morally 
and phyaically, for a soldier of trueat stamp. He haetenad to Lexington, puahed 
on to Cambridge, and six days after the retreat of the British troops fi'om Con- 
cord, he waa enrolled in Captain Ford'a company as a. r^nlar soldier. He foi^ht 
bravely on Breed'a Hill seven weeks trfterward ; was Ikithfni in camp and on 
guscd ontilHie British were driven from Boston, in the Spring of 1776; followed 
file fortunes of Washii^fton during the ensuing campaigns of that ysBi, and waa 
orderly sergeant at his company, before he was twenty years of age, in the glo- 
rious conflicts whicli result^ in the capture of Burgoyne at SMatoga, in tho 
Autumn of 1777. Hia valor there won for him Hie commission of ensign. Tho 
young man who bore that commission and the American fiag, in the hottest of 
the fight, was killed. Xour^ Pierce rushed forward, seized the banner, and 
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bore it triumphantly to the American ]mes, amid the shouts of hia ci 
He romaiaad in service during the whole war, and reached tho rant: of captain, 
WiiBQ tlie American troops entered the city of New York, in tho Autumn of 
1JS3, Captain Pierce commanded the detachment sent to take poaseaslon of the 
military works at Brooklyn. Thia was the conclui^ng act of his servieta in the 
Continental army, and a few weeks afterward he returned to Cholmstbrdi after 
an ^sonce of Almost nine years. 

The war left young Pierce as it found Mm, a true patriot, hut penniless, for 
the Continental paper-money, in which he had fceen paid, had beeonio worthless. 
Tet he was rich in the glorious esperienoe of endurance under hardships; and 
entering the serviee d' a large landholder, it was not long before he owned a 
Email tract of land in the southern part of Hillsboroi^h, Now Hampshire, where- 
on he huilt a log-hut, and commenced a elearu^, in the Spring of 17B6. He 
was tinm^Tied, and lived alone. Labor sweetened Mb coarse Ibod and deepened 
Ms slumbers. He cultivated social relations with the scattered population around 
him; and, in the Autumn of 1786, the governor of New Hampshu'e appomted 
Mm brigade-major of his district. In blooming May, the Mowing year, he mar- 
ried. Fifteen months afterward death took hU companion from him, and he was 
left mth an in&nt daughter, now [1855] the widow of General John M'Neil. 
He married again in 1789, and the union continued dmost fifty y&aia.' At 
about tiie same time he was elected to a seat in the New Hampshire l^islature, 
and was promoted to the command of a regiment When, in 1798, Congresa 
authorized the rai^g of a provisional aimy, in expectation of war with France, 
Colonel Pierce was offered the same commission in the regular service, but he 
deoliaed it. In 1803, he was elected to the council of hia State, and retained 
ttiat office by reelection until 1809, when he was appointed sheriff of the county 
of Hillshorough. The governor had already commissioned him a brigadier- 
general of the militia, in which position ho acq^uitted Mmaelf with great dignity 
and honor. 

General Pierce held the office of sheriff until 1813, when ho was again made 
a member of the council. After five years' service there, he was again elected 
sheriff; and no man ever performed oflioial duties hi a manner more acceptable 
to the pnblio than he. In 1827, he was chosen governor of New Hampshire; 
and, in 1829, he was ^ain called to tho same station. Three ycaj'a afterward 
he held Ms last public oEBce. It was in the Autumn of 1832, when he was 
chosen, by the democratic party, a presidsntisl elector. When the duties of that 
office wore ended, he sought repose upon his Jarm at Hillsborough, after having 
been engaged in the public service almost continually for fifty-five years. A 
partial par^ysis of the system prostrated him, in 1837, hut he was not confined 
to his room until November, 1838. From that time he suffered intensely untjl 
mercifully reheved by death, on the 1st of April, 1839, in the eighty-second year 
of his age. 

We cannot too reverently cherish the lemembr^ice of such men. Very few 
yet linger on the shores of Time,' 
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HARRIET NEWELL. 

rbe a martjT in any cause requires tlia truest elements of heroism. To foi> 
sake couDtiy, friends, and the eiijoymeuts of oiviliy^lion at the bidding of 
an emotion born of a great principle, to do good Ibr others, is an act of heroism 
of which thoae whom the world dohghta to honor as its great heroes, have very 
litae appreciation. But such ia the heroism which maltea faithful Christian 
missionaries, moved by an emotion of highest benevolenoe to do good to the 
souls and hoiiiea of men. Of the "cohle army of martyrs," she who was ever 
known in girlhood as " sweet little Hatty Atwooii," became a bright example 
of Ciith and self-iienlal. She perfocraed no important service on the iniasionajy 
field of action; indeed, she had barely entered upon Its verge and heard the cry 
of the heathen for help, when she was called to anolher sphere of life. But slie 
was one of the earliest, purest, most lovely of those who went from America to 
India, bearing \a the liarlc cliambers of paganism there, the candle of the Lord 
God Omnipotent. Her example is her Rlory. 

Harriet Atwoodwas born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the 10th of October, 
1793. She was blessed with a sweet disposition, soA was always a favorite 
with her playmates. Studious and thoughtful from early childhood, her mind 
was naturally imbued with an abidir^ sense of the good and the true, which 
form the basis of sound religious character. At the age of thirteen years, while 
at the academy in Bradford, Massachusetts, she bocamo more deeply impressed 
with flae importance of religious things, than ever. She withdrew from tiie com- ' 
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pany of frivolous persons, read religioua books and her Bible muoIi of her leieuia 
time; aad, in. 1309, wbon not ;et sixteen ye^irs of age, slie made an open pro- 
fassion of Christianity. In the Winter of 1811, slie became acquainted with Mr. 
Newell, her fliture husband. He waa preparing for missionary service in India, 
ond In April following, he aslced her companionsliip sa wife and co-woHier in 
the distant land to which he waa goii^. The eonfliola of that yoang spirit with 
the atlureinents of home, Irienda, and personal ease, was severe bat short She 
consented; and, with the blessings of her widowed mother, she was married, in 
February, 1SI2, and the same month s^ledwithMr. and. Mrs. Judson, and others, 
for India. On account of hostilities then progresang between the United States 
and Enghind, this litfle band of soldiers, under the banner of the Prince ol 
Peace, were not permitted to remain at Calcutta, so they took their departure 
for tlie Isle of Prance. They reached it after a voyage of great peri], toward the 
close of Summer. A few weeks afterward Mrs. Newell gave birth to a daughter. 
The dehcate flower waa plucked from its equally delicate stem, by the Angel of 
Death, five days alter it had expanded in the atmosphere of earth, and its spirit 
was exhaled as sweet incense to Heaven, The mother aooa followed. Hered- 
itary consumption was the canker at the root of life, and on the SOlii of Novem- 
ber, 1812, that lovely Christian's head was pillowed upon the bosom of mother 
earth. She was then only nineteen j^ars of age. Her widowed mother, who 
wept over ixer at parting, lived on in humble resignation for more than forty 
years. She died in Boston, in July, 1853, at Uie age of eighty-four yeara. 



ANTHONY WAYNE. 

THE fearless courage anl desperate enei^y of General Anthony "Wayno ob- 
tained for him, among his countrymen, the title of " Mad Anthony ;" and 
some of his exploits entitle him to the distinction. He was bom in Easttown, 
Chester cotmty, Pennsylvania, on the 1st of Januaiy, 1145. He was educated 
with conmderable care, hi Pliiladelphia, became profldent m mathematiM, and 
commenced the business of surveying, in his native l»wn, at the age of about 
(dghteen years. Sltill and popularity m his profession soon established his repu- 
tation permanently; and, in 1765, when only twenty years of age, he was sent 
by a company of gentlemen to locate lands for them in Nova Scotia. They made 
him superintendent of the settlement, but after remaining there about two years, 
he returned home, married, and resumed his business of surveyor, in his native 
county. His talent attracted getiei'al attention; and, in 1J13, he was elected to 
. a seat in the Pennsylvania Assembly. He continued in that service untd] IIYB, 
when he left the coundl for the field, having been appointed colonel in the 
Continental array. He accorapanied Groneral Thomas to Canada, in the Spring 
of 177S, and at the close of service there, he was promoted to brigadier. After 
a year of active service, he was engaged efficiently with the commander-in-chief 
in the battles at Brandywine,' Germantown, siid Monmouth, in all of which his 
ekitt and valor were conspicuous. In ma, he made a night attack upon the 
strong fortress at Stony Point, on the Hudson, and the entire garrison were made 
prisoners. It was one of the most brilliant achievements of the war, and Con- 
gress rewarded him with its thanks, and a gold medal. It made him the most 
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popular man iu tlio army, below the oommander-iii-cliie^ and hia praises were 
spoken in every part of the iaud. 

In nSl, General Wayne proceeded, with the Pennaylvania line, to Vii^nia, 
and there cooperated with La Fayette and Baron Steuben against Arnold, the 
traitor, who had invaded that State. Wayne'a retreat at Jamestown, when al- 
most amrounded by the British troops, waa one of tlie most masterly pertbrm- 
anoea ever accomplished. In the siege of Torktown, he perfbrnied many deeda 
of great valor, and after partieipalji^ in the joy of liio great victory there, he 
proceeded southward, to prosecute the war in Georgia. He kept the British 
witbhi their linea at Savannah until they were compelled to evacuate the State, 
and then Wayne, in triumph, took poseessioc of the capital For Ms great 
services there, the legi^ature of Geoi^ia made him a present of a valuable fhim. 
On retiring from the army, he took up his abode in his native county. In 1138, 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania convention, eaUed to eonader tlie Feder^ 
Constitution, and was its earnest advocate. In 1793, he was appointed to snc- 
ceed 8t- Clair in the command of troops in the Ohio country, and after prosecut- 
ing war against the Indiana, with great vigor, he gained a decided victory over 
them, in August, 1794. A year afterward he eonduded a treaty of peace with 
the North-western tribes, at Greenville, and thus terminated the war. On hia 
return home, he was seized with gout, and died m a hut at Presque Isle (now 
Eriej Pennaylvania), in December, 1798, at the age of fifty-one years. According 
to his request, he was buried under ttia flag-staff of the Ibrt on Ihe shore of 
Lake Erie. In 1809, Ms son, Isaac, had his body remoyed to Radnor church- 
yard, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, and over it the Pennaylvania SocietT- of 
the Oindnnati erected a handsome marble monument, with suitable inacriptions, 
the same year. 



MAKQIJIS DE LA FAYETTE. 

rOSE cosmopolitan lovers of liberty, who came Irom Europe to assist tie 
colonists in their stru^lea for freedom and mdependence, are so identified 
with the founders of our Bepublic, that each deserves a noble cenotaph to hia 
memory. In an especial manner oi^ht Americans to reverence the name and 
deeda of La Fayette, who, fifty years after the contest in which he had aided ua 
had dosed, came to behold the glorious superstructure of free instituliona 
. which had been reared upon the consecrated foundation that he bad helped to 
plant. 

Gilbert Mottier,' Karquis de La Fayette, was a native of France, where he 
was bom on the 6tii of September, 1757. He belonged to one of the moat an- 
cient of the modem French nobility, and received an educaOon compatible with 
hia station. When a little more than aeventeen years of age he married the 
Counteaa de Noailles, daughter of the Due de Noailles, a beautifiil young lady 
»l>out hia own age, and the possessor of en immenae fortune. In the Summer 
of [776, he was stationed, with the military corps to which he belonged, near 
the town of Menla. He was an officer in the French army, though only eighteen 
years of age. At a dinoer-pfflty, whore the Duke of Glouceatcr, brother of the 
Ki!^ of England, was the guest on the occasion, ha heard of the struggles of 
the far-off American coloniea, and their noble Dedaration of Independence. He 
heard, with indignatioa, of the employment of German trooja and other strong 
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;g employed, by Eagland to enslave that struggling people, and his young 

soul burned with a desire to ^d them. He left the army, returned Ifl Paria, 
oEfered hia servicos to the Amerioan oommiasionors, fitted out a vessel at his own 
eipense, and, with Baron de Kalb and other European officers, stdled for Amer- 
ica. They arrived at Georgetown, South Carolina, in April, 1777,andIiaFayetie 
hastened, by land, to Philadelphia. Congress, aifter some hesitation, accepted 
Jus services, and he entered the army under Washington, as a volunteer, but 
hearing the honorary title of major^neral, conferred upon him by the national 
legislature, in July. His first battle was on the Brandywine, where he was 
severely wounded hi tho knee, and was nursed, for some time, by the Moravian 
Bisters at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, He was in the battle at JToninouth, the 
following ^mmer, and was active in Rhode Island. 

In October, 1778, la Faj^tte obtained leave to return t« France, and Congress 
ordered the American, minister in Paris to present him an eleg^it sword, in the 
name of the United States of America. There he remtuned until the Spring of 
1780, when he returned with the joyful intelligence of the on-coming of a ProEch 
army and navy to assist the struggling colonists. He was in active and con- 
tiaual service here until the c^ture of Cornwallia and hla army, at Torktown, 
in the Autumn of 1781. In that achievement he performed a gallant part, as 
well as in the events in Tir^nia, immediately preceding. Soon after the capit- 
ulation at Torktown, he returned to Trance, and, by his own exertions, was 
raising a lai^ army there for service in Ameriea, when intelligence of peace 
reached him. In 1184, he visited America, aod was every where received with 
the greatest entlinsiasm by his old oompanions-ia-anna. With the bleaang of a 
free people, he again returned to his native country, and from that time until 
the death of Washington, those two groat men were in afieetionate eorrespond- 

la Fayette took an active part in the politics of Prance, when the great Revo- 
lution there approached. He was an active member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, where, amidst the intense radicalism of the theoretical democrats, he was a, 
fervent but conservative advocate of republicanism. Because of hia moderation 
he was suspected, and he fled from France to avoid the fete of many good men 
■who lost their heads during the Reign of Terror. He did not entirely escape, 
but was seized and kept a prisoner in a dungeon at Olmntz, in Germany, during 
three years, where he eodnred great personal sufTering. After his r^ease, he 
hved in comparative retirement with his devoted wiie {on whom his misfortunes 
had MloQ heavily) until 1814, when the first downfall of fJapoleon, whom he 
hated, brought him again into public life. In 181B, he was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in that assembly he offered the resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to demand the abdication of the Emperor. He was 
again a member of the Chamber of Deputies, in 1818. Sis jeaia afterward ho 
was invited to visit the United Statea as the guest of the nation; and, m 1824, 
the American frigate BrandytDme (so named in hia honor) conveyed him to our 
shores. His journey throi^h the different States was a continual ovation, and 
every where the surviving soldiers of the Revolution ilocfced to greet the " dear 
Marquis." In the Republican movements in France, in 1B30, which dethroned 
Cliarles the Tenth, La Payette took a conspicuous part, and, nobly refusing the 
chief ma^tracy of hia nation, which the people and the legislature offered him, 
he indicated the head of Louis PhiUppe, of the Orleans femily, as the proper one 
for the French crown. Afterward that ungrateful monarch treated La I'ayette 
with coldness and disdain. In 1834, that venerated patriot of two hemispheres 
went to his rest^ at ^e age of seventy-seven years. 
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JOSEPH STORY. 

" TFBATETER subject he touehed was touohed with a master'a hMid and 
TI spirit. He employed hia eloquence to adorn Iiia leamiDg, and his learn- 
ing to ^ye solid weight to his eloquence. Hb wae always instructive and in- 
teresting, and rarely without producing an instantaneoua conviction. A lofty 
ambition of escelleace, thai stirring spirit which breathea the breath of Heaven, 
,ancl pants for immortality, sustained his geniua in ita periloua coarse." These 
were the beautifal worda of Judge Story when aj)eafcing of a noble companion 
in profee^on who had just passed from earth, and they may, with eameet truth, 
be appUed to Sie now departed jurist himself. 

Joseph Story was bom at Marblehead, Massschuaetts, on the ISth of Septem- 
ber, IJ19. He pursued acadenuc studio under the Eev. Dr. Harris (afterward 
president of Colombia College, KewTork), and entered Harvard University, aa 
a student, in 1T9B. He was graduated there in 1198, studied law, was admitted 
to the bar, in 1801, and made Salem his place of residence and profesaional prac- 
tice. His fine talent was speedily appreciated, and be soon possessed an osfen- 
^ve and lucrative practice. He waa often opposed to the most eminent lawyers 
of the day, who were Eederaliats, he having become attached to the Democratic 
party at the commencement of his professional career. In 1805, he was chosen 
to represent Salem in the MMsaehusetta legislature, and waa annually reelected 
19 
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to that station until ISll, when he waa appointed, a juiigo of tlie Supreme Conrd 
of the United States. In the laeanwhile (1809-10) he had served a few montha 
in the Federal Congress, as representative of the dislrict in which be resided. 
During that brief congression^ career, ha was distinguished for hia talent and 
energy, espaciaJly in hia efforts to obtain a repeal of the femoua Embargo Act 
Mr. Jefferson regarded Mr. Story as the chief mstruinent in procuring Uie repeal 
of that act, so obnoxioua in ila operationa upon the commerce and manufactures 
of New England.' 

Mr. Story was only thirty-two years of age when President Madison made 
Mm an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United Slates, and from that 
time he discarded party politics, and labored incessantly to become eminently 
UBeMaa a jurist He was a worthy coadjutor of tbe illustrious Marsha!!, and in 
commercial and consCttutional law be had no peer upon the bench of the Federal 
judiciary. In 1830, Judge Story waa a member of the convention that revised 
the constitution of Massachusetts, and distinguisiied himself by eloquent ex- 
presaions of tlie most Ill>eral sentiments. In 1829, Mr. Nathan Dane founded a 
Law Soliool in connection with Harvard Ucdverrfty, ou the expreos condition 
that Judge Story should consent to become its first professor. The eminent 
juriat acquiescei^ aod became greatly interested in the important duties of in- 
struction to which hia poation called him. Indeed, he waa so impressed with 
the iraportanoe of the lr*or, and so enamored with its pleasures, that he contem- 
plated a reugnatiou of his seat on the bench m order that he might apply all txis 
time and energies to the school. 

Judge Story wrote much and well. The most iroportajit of his productions 
are Oommeaiariea on the Law of Btdbnenis ; Gotn/ni/ffiibiries im flia Qmdi^Um of 
th/S Ifnited States, three volumes, 1833; an abridgment of the same; Covumtur 
taries on, the Gorifiid of Laws, 1834; Oommeata/ri^ oa Bgaily Jurispruifemw, in 
two volumes; a treatise on the Science of Pleading in Courts of ^idty, 1838: 
on the Law of Agency, 1839 ; on the Lam) of Farlnership, 1841 ; on the Lam (f 
Bills of Exchange, 1843; and on the iaw of P/vmiisory No(ee, 1846. To the 
Eacydopadia Americaaa, and the ^orlh America Beview, he contributed man^ 
valuable papers; and he delivered many addresses upon various important auh- 
jecta. Judge Story died at Cambridge, Mossaohusetta, on the 10th of 8ept«mbOT, 
1845, at the ago of sixty-sis: years. 



CHAET..ES BR.OCKDEN BROWN- 

AGRNTLB spirit, full of angelic awectnoss, passed from earth to hearen 
when that of Ctiarles Eroukden Brown put off its mortality.' Ho waa bora 
of Quaker parents, in. Philadelpiiia, on the ITih of January, ITTI. His body 
waa always frail, but his mind was vigorous and his soul ever hopeful. lie was 
dearly loved in the homo where he was nurtured, carrfuUy tutored in the rudi- 
ments of education, and at the ago of ten was placed under the charge of s, 
teacher named Proud, whose instruotion he enjoyed for five years. Young 
Brown was wonderfully prerairaous, and ho made romarltable pcogreas in the 
stndy of the Latm, Greek, and French languages, and mathematics. Like Watts, 
hia thoughts "came in nuoihera," and before he was flftoen years of age, he had 
actually commenced three epic poems. Young Brown's friends wished him to 
be a lawyer, and he commenced legal studies. They were not congenial to hia 

L Mt. StDTy^B ooane DTTeuded Mr. JeLTenqn, Tor tha Embsreo wu cne of tbo l^vDTlle meuurBi af Iba 
PnBldent. Be called Ur. SEorj^a'^pfleudo.repuUlcaD.'* 
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t^to, and he resolved to devote his life to literature. With young men of cor- 
responding tastea ho aaaooiateii for mutual improvement in studying and in com- 
position. His health was feeble, and he made long pedestrian journejs into the 
country in quest of invigoration. But it came not. 

In 1793, young Brown viaited an inUmate friend iu New Tori;, where he 
formed the acquaintance of several literary young men. For some time he re- 
Hided alternately in Kew Torlt and Philadelphia, carefully preparing his mind 
to become a public writer. He chose the Novel as the best medium througll 
which to coDvey his peculiar views of humanity to the world ; and, in 1798, 
when twenty-seven .cears of age, Ms Wielmtd appeared, and at once established 
his reputation as an auUior of highest rank. The following year he established 
a monthly maga^ne in New Tori;; and, in 1800, he published lliree novels — 
Arthar Mervya, Ormond, and Edgar SanUey. Oiara Mowwrd waa published in 
ISOl ; aQd, in 1S04, his last novel, entitled Jane IMbot, was first issued in Eng^ 
limd, and afterward in Philadelphia. That year he married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, in New York, and immediately removed to Philadelphia, 
where he afterward assumed editorial control of The LUffrwry Ma^cmm and The 
American Megisler, These were ably conducted by him until litilmg health com- 
pelled him to la/ ssLde his pen, and, in the bosom of an affectionate family, sur- 
rounded by dear fliends, to prepare for death, which the untnistaluible symptoms 
of consumption were heralding. That disease was rapidly developed during 
1809, and in February, the following year, he expired. 



BARON DE KALB. 

UPON the green m front of the ProEbyterian Church in Camden, South Caro- 
lina, is a neat marble monument erected to the memory of one of the brave 
foreigners who fought for hberty in America, and Uiereby gained the imperish- 
able dignity of dtizen^ip, in spite of the conventioniJ restrictions which impose 
Hie necessity of native birth or foalty oath, to make men such. That ofBoer was 
Baron de Kalb, Knight of the Eoyal Order of Military Merit, and a native of 
Alsace, a German province ceded to France. He was educated in the art of 
war in the jreneh army, and earae to America, with La Fayette, in the Sprii^ 
of'l777. He offered hia aervicea to the Conlinental Congress, and on the IBth 
of September following, that body commissioned him a major-general in the 
regular army. He had been in America before, having been aent hither, about 
1762, as a secret ^ent of the French government, to ascertiun the stale of the 
Ar^lo-American colonies. Although travelling in disguise, he eioited suspicion. 
On one occasioa he was arrested, hut was immediately released, as nothing 
justified his detention. It was through De Kalb that la Payette gained en in- 
troduction to the American commissioners in Paris, and, with the young marquis, 
the veteran soldier left the honors and eraolnments of a brigadier in the French 
service, and joined the fortunes of a people in rebellion against one of the great 
powers of the earth. 

De Kalb waa acUve in the events near Philadelphia during the Autumn pre- 
eeiUng the memorable Winter encampment at Valley Poi^e. The following 
year he waa in command in New Jersey. While at Morristown, in the Spring 
of 1780, be waa placed at the head of the Maryland line, and with these, and 
the Dekware Continental troops, he raarclied southward, in April, to reinforce 
General Lincoln, then besieged in Charleston. He was too late ; and General 
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Gates being sent booq afterward to take command of the troops in the South, 
He Kalb became subordinato to that officer. Gates reached De Kaib'a camp, on 
tlio Deep liver, at the close of July, 1180, andpreesed fonvarl to confront Com- 
■wallia, at Camden. Seven jnilea tiortii of that village, the two armies onei- 
pectedly met, at midnight ; and in the severe battle which occurred the follow- 
ing morning [Augi^ 16], De Kalb was mortally wounded, and the Americana 
were utterly defeated and routed. He fell, scarred with eleven wonnds, while 
trying to rally the soattermg Americans. He died at Camden, three days after- 
ward, was buried where hia monument now stands, and aa oruamental tree waS 
planted at the head of h!3 grave. The comer-stone of that niontiroent was Iwd 
in 1825, by his friend and companion-in-arms, La Jkyette. On the 14th of 
October, 1780, Congress ordered a monument to be erected to Ma memory in the 
city of Annapolis, Maryland, btit that duty, like justice to his widow and heiin, 
has been delayed until now.' 



JOHN RANDOLPH. 

SEVENTH in descent irom Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of the great 
Emperor of the Powhatans, was John Eandolph, who usutJly made the 
Bufflx, "of Eoanoke," to bis namo. He was the son of a respectable planter in 
Chesterfield county, three miles from Petersburg, Virginia, where ho was born 
on the 2d of June, 1713. It was through his paternal grandmother, Jane Boll- 
ir^, tha,t the blood of Pocahontas was transmitted to him. He lost Ms lather 
■while he was an infant, and hia mother afterward married Judge St. George 
Tucker. His health was always delicate, and until he entered the coll^;e at 
Princeton, after a readence in Bsrmada for a year, his studies were irregular. 
His mother died in 1783, and then he entered Columbia College, in the city of 
New York. There he remsaned unljl 1790, when he returned to VJi^lnia, and 
completed his education in William and Mary CoUoge. In 1793, he went to 
Philadelphia to study law wiUi bis undo, Edmund Randolph, then attorney- 
general of the United States. He made but little pri^^esa in preparing for the 
profession, and never entered upon its practice. He deUghted in the British 
otosicB, and read a great deal, but for some Ijmo after reaching hia majority, ha 
had no ilxed intentions concerning a hfe-employment. 

Mr. Randolph's first appearance in pubhc life was in 1799, when he was 
elected to a seat in Congress. He had already displayed great powers of elo- 
quence in the peculiar line of sathe or denunciation, andjnst before his election, 
he was brought into antagonism with Patrick Henry, on the sutueot of the Alien 
and Sedition laws. "When he commenced a reply to a speech by Henry, a gen- 
tleman reniarked, " Come, colonel, let us go — it is not worth while to listen to 
that boy." "Stay, my friend," replied Henry, "there 's an old man's head on 
that hoy's shoulders." Congress was a field particularly suited to his capacities, 
and for thirty years (with the exception of three intervals of two years each), he ■ 
was a member of Hie House of Eepresentatives. During tliat time he was a 
representative ofTii^niain the Senate of the United States for about two years. 

1- IQ IBlfl, ISW, and 1821, the snrvMng heirt of Baron dfl Kalb patltioiud Gonar^AS for the |taTm«tt 
DffrllegedKraandiHLhegeDeral uhlsdflWli, and aIv> tbr cuitajn EitdeninJtlES, Etui theol^mvRB dJa- 
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Kawna seizeii mith a paroxism of insanity, in 1811, ator manymontlis of moofli- 
neas, irrascibilitj, and suspicions of his best friends ; and ha had returns of thia 
malady several times during his life. He strennously opposed the war with 
Great Britain, in 1812. Up to 1806, he had been a con^stent member of the 
Bepublican party ; then his views changed, and he became an oppnent of Mad- 
ison, more bitter than any Federalist of New England. His political course, 
afler the war, was erratic, and he delighted to be in the minority, because it 
gave Mm specid opportunities for vituperation. He favored the claims of Mr. 
Crawford foe the Presidency of the United States, in 1824; but, in 1828, he was 
the warm friend of Geneiul Jadtson, and hia ardent supporter for the same 

In 1822, Mr. Randolph made a voyage to England for the beneflt of his health, 
where hfs political fame and strange personal appearance created quite a sensa- 
tion. He made another voyage thither, in 1834, but his health was too mneh 
impaired to receive any permanent benefit. Prom that time the current of hia 
public caT&er was often interrupted by dokness. In 1329, he was a member of 
tiie Tii^inia convention, called to revise the constitution of that State ; and, in 
1830, President Jaclcaan appointed him minister to Bus^a. He accepted the 
station, on condition that he might spend the Winter in the south of Europe, if 
his health should require ii He readied St Petersburg in September, but his 
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is recapUoa by the Emperor, the rigors of approaoH- 
leave the r^ion of the Neva. He arrived in Lon- 
.._ , , made a charaeteristio speech at Uie Lord Mayor's 

dinner. He remained in England until the Autumn of the ibllowii^ year, when, 
he returned home in a, etate of extreme exhaustion. He ralUed, and his con- 
etituents again elected him to Congress. £ut he ((id not take his seat tliero. 
Disease was busy with its fingers of decay. Consumption was making terriWo 
breaches in tlie citadel of life ; and on the 23d of May, 1S33, he died in a hotel 
in Philadelphia, while on his way to New York to embark for Europe, for the 
benefit of his health. Mr. Randolph was a strange compound of opposing quali- 
ties. He was brilliant without sound sense | morose and irasoble with a kindly 

heart toward fiienda; an apparenlly gloomy fatalist — almost an Atheist at '' 

— yot overflowing, fri[[uently, with pious thoughts ""^ — " '" ' ■"" 

ftmous but not a great man. 



JOSIAH BAHTLETT. 

rWW men have been more faitliful in the performance of puhlio doties, or more 
honest ind honorable in their private relations, than Joaiah Barflett, one 
of the two members of the medical profession, in New Hampshire, who ^^ed 
the Declaration of Independence. He was desoeniJed from au ancient Horman 
femlly, some of whom became quite distii^iiished in English history. Ho was 
born at Araesbury, Massachusetts, in November, 1129, He y/aa a. jnatemal 
relative of Daniel Webster, and, like that statesman, he arose to eminence by 
the force of Ma own character, under Providence, witliont the factitious aid of 
wealth OF family influence. He lacked a collegiate education, but hayii^ acquired 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin in the fomily of a relative, he was propped for 
the study of medicine, bis chosen profession. He commenced its practice at 
Engston, New Hampshire, was skilflil, and soon acquired a moderate fortune. 

Although an unbendii^ republican in principle. Dr. Bartlett was greatly 
esteemed by the royal governor, ^Benning Wentworth, and received from him a 
magistrate's commission, and the command of a regiment of militia. In 1766, 
he was chosen a representative in the New Hampshire lepslatnre, and there he 
became popular by his staunch advoca<y of the cause of the colonists in their 
opposition to the Stamp Act. 'Wentworth attempted to win hun to the side of 
the crown, by temptmg bribes, but he rejected every overture. In 1774, he 
was a member of the genera! Committee of Safety. The appointment of that 
committee alarmed the governor. He dissolved the Asserabiy ; but the members, 
with Dr. Bartlett at fiieir head, reassembled, and, like those of Tirfpnia, ap- 
pointed del^ates to the Continental Congress. One of these was Dr. Bartlett. 
Wentworth soon afterward took away his magistrate's and militaiy oomEaissions ; 
but the governor, in tnrn, was speedily deprived of his office, and became a 
fagilive. Dr. Bartlett was reelected to Congress, in 1775, and was one of the 
committee chosen to devise a plan fbr a confederation of the States. He ear- 
nestly supported the proposition for independence, and was the first man to s^n 
it, .alter John Hancoii:. 

Dr. BaiUett remtuned in Cong^ss until 1778, when he obtained leave to re- 
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tu h m and Buperlntend his derailed private affairs. He did Dot again 
u e h a seat in tbat body, for the following year he was appoicted chief 
ju t f the Court of Ckjmmon Pleas of Ms native Stats, He was aftenvard 
raia d to tliB bench of the Superior Court; and was very active in favor of tlia 
F d al C nstitution. The legislature elected him first United States Senator, 
und the new government, but he declined the honor, havir^ been previously- 
chosen p eaidenl, or governor of New Hampshire. That oEBoe he held, by suc- 
cess e el cljon, until 1794, when he retired to private life, and souglit needful 
rep after serving his country faithfully fuU thirty years. That repose upon 
■which he enteroJ was but the prelude to a iar longer one, near at hand. He 
died on the 19th of May, 1195, in the Kxty-aisth year of hia age. 



HORATIO OATES. 

rO of the general ofEoers of the Continental army were natives of England, 
rhoao were Horatio Gatea and Charles Lee, and both beai the just odium 
of being jealous of Washmgton, and aspu^ng to supplant hhn. Gates was bom 
about the year 1128, and came to America aa asubalicm in General Braddock's 
army, in 1756. He remained in Yirgtnia, and paid much attention to military 
tactics. Being known as a good disciplinarian, he was chosen, by Oongreas, 
fldjutant-generalof the Continental army, when it was organized, in June, 1775; 
and he performed efficient service in hia department, under Washington, uniil 
.June, 17 76, when he was ^pointed to the chief command of the Northern De- 
partment, with the commission of major^eneraL In the Autumn of that year 
he joined the main army in New Jersey, with a detachmetit of his command. 
The following Summer he superseded General Schuyler, who had been placed in 
command of the Northern forces, a few weeks before, and gained all the honor 
of the capture of Burgoyne and his troops, at Saratoga, in October, when tlie 
real praise was due to Schuyler, Arnold, and others. In that whole affiur Gates 
exhibited a want of magnanimity unbecoming * patriot and soldier. During the 
ensuing "Winter he entered into a conspiracy, with others, to dispari^e Wash- 
ington, and secure for himself the office of commander-in-chief He used his 
power as President of the Board of War, for that purpose, but the scheme utterly 
felted. While the conspirators were thus busy, Wa^ington and hia army were 
Buffering dreadMly at Valley Poi^e. From that time until appointed to the 
command of the Southern army, in the Spring of 1780, his mihtary services were 
of little account. 

When the news of lincoln's misfortunes at Charieaton reached Congress, that 
body, without consulting Washington, appointed Gates to the command in the 
South, foolishly supposing his name, as " the coaqneror of Burgoyne," would 
have the effect to rally l£e people.' Washington would have named Greene, 
and all would have been welL Gates and his secretary overtook De Kalb and 
the army at Deep River, in July, and marched forward to meet Comwallis at 
Camden. His excesave vanity brought great misfortune. He was so sure of a 
victory, that he made no provision for a retreat ; and when that movement be- 
came necessary, it assumed the character of a rout. Marching at midnight 
in a deep sandy road, the advanced gnarda of the two armies met a few miles 
north of Camden, without being aware of each otilel'a approach. A fight in the 
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dark ensued, and the foUowIug morning a severe battle took place. The Amer- 
icans were defeated and fled in great confusion. Gates, almost unattended, 
Wtened toward Charlotta He Ijied to rally his fiigitlve troopa in that vioinity, 
but fiiiled. tfeneral Greene waa Boon afterward appointeit to succeed hioi, and 
then commenced that serieB of brilliant movenieatB which finally resulted in 
driving the British to the sea^board. A committee of CongreBs, appointed to 
Boratinize Gates' conduct, acquitted him of blame, and the national legislature 
sanctioned the verdict He remained on his farm in Tirginia until 1T82, when 
he was reinstated in hjs military command in the main aimy, but active services 
were no longer needed. At the close of the contest he retired to hia estate, 
where he remained untii 1190, when he made hia permanent abode upon Man- 
hattan Island, near New Tork city. Two years later he was a member of the 
legislature of ITew York, where he served one term. He died at his residence, 
near the corner of the present Twenty -Third Street and Second Avenue, in New 
Tork, on the loth of April, 1806, at tho age of seventy-eight years. Gieneral 
Gates possessed many excellent quahties, but he was deficient in Hie necessary 
qualifications for a successfnl commander, and hia vanity generally misled his 
judgment. He was a f-entleman in hia maouets, hnmaiie and boaBVoleot, but 
he lacked jnteUectual oultiyation and true m^uajiimity. 



JAMES MADISON. 

WITHIN' site of Blue lUdge, in Vii^inia, lived three Presidents of the Dhitsd 
States, wbose public career commenced m tho Revolutionary times, and 
whose political Mth was the same throughout a long series of years. These 
were Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and James Madison. The latter was 
bmn at tiie house of his maternal grandmother, on the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock, in Virginia on the 16th of March, 1751. His parents resided in Orange 
county, and there, during a long life, the eminent statesman lived. After com- 
pletmg hia preparatory studies, he waa sent to the college at Princeton, Hew 
Jersey, then under the charge of Dr. "Witherspoon, for bis parents knew the at- 
moaphere of the lower country at Williamsbui^ to be uncongenial for persona 
from the mountain regions. He left Princeton, in the Spring of I'llS, with 
health much impaired by intense study,' and immediately entered upon a coarse 
of reading preparatory for the practice of the law, which he had chosen for a 
proffcsaion. Politiod affairs attracted his attention, and be was diverted fVoin 
law to public employments. In the Spring of 1T76, he was a member of tho 
convention which formed the first Constitution for the newiVee State of Virginia; 
and the same year he was elected a member of tlie State legislature. He lost 
the suffrages of his eonatituents the following year, because, it was alleged, that 
he would not "treat" the people to hquor, end could not make a Bpee<*il The 
legislature named him a member of the earecotive counoil, in which otBce he 
served natil 1779. when he was elected to membership in the Continental Con- 
gress. He took his seat there in March, 1780, and for three years he waa one 
of the most reliable men in that body.' 

Mr. Madison was again a member of the Vii^pinia Assembly, from 1784 to 
1786, where he was the champion of eveiy wise and liberal policy, especially in 
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religiong mattBra. He advocated the separation of Kentucky fromVupnta; 
opposed the introduction of paper money ; supported the laws codiSed by Jeflbr- 
BOQ, Wytlie, and Pendleton; and was the author of the resolution whioh led to 
the convention at Annapolis, in 1786, and the more important conatitutjonal 
oonventioQ, io 1T87. He was a member of the -convention that formed the 
Federal Coosljtution, and he kept a Eiithful record of all the proceedings of that 
body, day after day.' Aflcr the labors of the convention were over, he joined 
with Hamilton and Jay in the publication of a aeries of essays in support of it.^ 
These, in collected form, are toiown as TM MderoMst In tlie Tirginia conven- 
tion called fo consider the constitution, Mr. Modison was chiefly instrumental in 
procuring its ratification, in spite of the fears of many, and tbe eloquence of 
Patrick Heniy. He was one of the first repri^entatives of Vii^nia In the Fed- 
er^ Congress, and occupied a seat there until l'I91. He was opposed to (he 
financial policy of Hamilton, and io some of the most important measures of 
Washington's administration, yet this difference of opmion did not produce a 
personal alienation of those patriots.' His republicanism was of the conservative 
stamp, yet Mr. Jefferson esteemed him so li%hly that he chose him for his Seo- 
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retary of State, in 1801. That siatioti he Medwith rare ability during the whole 
eight years of Jefferson's administration, and then ho ivaa eioctod Proaidcnt of 
the United States. It was a period of great interest in the hiatoiy of ouz Ee- 
publio, for a serious quarrel was then pending between the governraents of the 
United Statea and Oreat Brituu. In the third year Of Mb administration the 
quarrel resulted in war, which continued from 1812 until 181B. 

After serving eight years as chief magistrate of the Republic, Mr. Madison, in 
Marcli, 1817, returned to his paternal estate of ifonJpeiiw, where he remained in. 
retirement uatiX his death, which occurred almost twenty years atlerward. He 
never left hia natiTe county hut once after returning ftom "Washington, except 
to visit Charlottesville, occasionaHy, in the , peribrmaoce of liis duties as visitor 
and rector of the University of Tirginia. He made a journey to Richmond, in 
1829, to attend a convention called to revise the Virginia Constitution. He had 
married an accomplished widow, la Philadelphia, in 1194, and with her, hia 
books, friends, and in ^rioultural pursuits, he passed the evening of his days in 
great happiness. At length, at ttie age of eighty-five years, on a beautiiul 
morning in J"une (28tli), 1836, tha venerable statesman went peacefully to his 



BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 

THE first Secretary of War afler the struggle for independence had resulted suc- 
cessfully for the colonists, in the capture of Comwallis and his army, was 
Benjamin Lincoln, one of the most accomplished soldiers of the contest, then 
almost ended. He was bom at Hingliam, Massachusetts, on the 3d of February, 
1133. He was trained to the business of a &imer, and bad very few educational 
advant^es. UnlJl past forty years of age he pursued the quiet, unpretending 
life of a plain agriculturist, oecaaonally liolding the office of juatiae of the peace, 
sometimes representing hia district in the colonial le^slature, and, when the 
tempest of the Bevolution was about to burst IbrUi, he was colonel of the militia 
ctfhis county, under a commission ftom Governor Hutchinson. At tie close of 
IT'14, the I^vinwal Congress of Masaaohusetts appointed, him major-general of 
militia, and being aa excellent disciphnarian, he was actively employed until 
the close of IMC, in training recruits for the Contmentol service. With quite a 
lai^ body of Massachusetts levies, he joined Washington, at Morristown, in 
February, llll. On the 19th of that month. Congress appointed him one of 
five major-generals. During the ensuing Summer and Autumn he was active in 
collecting troops and otherwise assisting in the operations which resulted in the 
capture of Burgoyne and his army, at Saratoga. In the battle of the Tth of 
October, at Saratoga, he was severely wounded, and was detained from active 
service until 1118, when he joined the army under Washioglon. In September 
of that year, he was appointed to supersede General Howe, in ootnniand of the 
Soutliern Army, and arrived at Charieston, in December. He was diiofly en- 
gaged during the following season in keeping the British below the Savannah 
rirer. On the arrival of a Prench fleet and army, under D'Estaing, off the 
Geoi^ia coast, early in September, tincohi marched toward Savannah, to co- 
operate with them in besieging the British army, then strongly intrenched in 
that city. After a siege and assault, in October, D'Estaing, pleading danger to 
his shipping, from Autumnal storms, as an excuse, suddenly resolved to depart, 
and the Americans were compelled to abandon Ibe enterprise, and retire into 
South Carolina- 
During the Spring of USD, Lincoln, with a comparatively weak force, waa 
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besieged in Charleston by a strong land and naval armament, under GenBral Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot. After making a gallant defence for 
several weeks, lie was compelled to capitulate, and the Southern Army, Charles- 
ton and its fortifications, and the inhabitants of the oity, were surrendered, un- 
canditionally, into the bauds of British power. General Lincoln was permitted 
to return to his native town, on parole ; and, in November foUowJng, he was 
exchanged. He remained in retirement nntil the Spring of 1131, when he 
joined ttie army tinder Washington, on the Hudson, and was very active in 

Preparations to attack the British on Manhattan Island, the ensuing Summer, 
oward Autumn he accompanied the army to Virginia, rendered efficient ser- 
■rice in tJie siege of Torktown, and had the honor rf receiving the surrendered 
Bword of Oornwallis, from Uie hands of General O'Hara,' A few days after that 
event, Lincoln was appointed, by Congress, Secretary of the War Department. 
He held the office untjl near the close of 1183, when he resigned and retired to 
his ferm. In 1786-7, he was placed in command of troops called out to quell 
the insurrection in Massachusetts, knovm as Shay's RebeViim. He was imme- 
diately suoceasfiil, and then again sought repose and pleasure in the pwauits of 
agriculture, science, and literature. There he remained until 1189, when Pres- 
ident Washington appointed him collector of the port of Boston. He performed 
the duties of tliat ofBce for about twenty years, when, on the 9th of May, 1810, 
lus earthly career was closed by death. That event occurred at hia residence, in 
Hmgham, when he was about seventy-seven years of age. 

General Lincoln was a ripe scholar and humble Christian, as well as a pat- 
riotic soldier and honest dvilian. The Faculty of Harvard University conferreit 
upon him the degree of Master (J Arts. He was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; and he was president of Hie Masaachusetta 
Society of the Cincinnati, from its organization, until hia death. 



BIOHARD OLOUOH ANDKHSON. 

ONE of the eariieat natives of Louisville, Kentucky, was Richard C. Anderson, 
in whose honor a county in that State is named. Hia fethcr was a gallant 
soldier of the War for Independence, and his mother was a sister of the hero of 
the North-west, Geoi^e Rogers Clarke. Louisville waa a small village at the 
Falls of the Ohio, at the time of his birth, wluch occurred on tlie 4th cf August, 
1788. At an early age he waa sent to Virginia to be educated, for the foot-prints 
of the schoolmaster werefew west oftheAlleghanies, at that time. Emigration 
was then pouring a vast tide into the Ohio vdleys, and a few years afterward, 
Tillages began to dot its b^iks at eveiy important point. 

Toung Anderson waa graduated at Wilham and Mary College, studied law 
under Juc^e Tucker, and commenced its practice in his native town, then rap- 
idly swelling toward the proportions of a city. He soon stood in the teoat rank 
of hia profesMon as an able counsellor and eloquent advocate. Political hfe pre- 
sented a h^h road t» fame, and friends and ambition urged him io travel it. For 
several years he was a member of the Kentucky legiSature ; and, in 18IY, he 
waa elected to a seat in the Federal Congress, where he continued four years. 
It was a period of great excitement in that body, for, during Mr. Anderson's 
membership, the admisrion of Missouri waa the topic for long and angry del>ates. 
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In these Mr. Anderson took a, prominent part, and was highly esteemetJ for hia 
manly and conciliatory courae. Hia conatitueots wore anxious to reelect him, 
in 1822, but he declined the honor, baoause tie considered liis aorvieca U> !» more 
valuable, at that juncture, in the le^slatare of hia own State, to which he was 
elected. He was chosen Speaker of the Assembly, but did not preside m that 
body long, for, in 1823, President Monroe appointed him the first United States 
miniBter to the new Republic of Colombia, South America. G!liere he was re- 
ceived with joy and great honor, and during hia residence at Bogota, the capital, 
he won for himaelf and Ikmily the unaffected love and esteem of all ctaaaea. In 
1824, he negotiated an important treaty. The following year dealh t«olc his 
wife from him, and he returned to Kentucky to malie provi^n for the educatioa 
of hia children. He was again in Bogota, in the Autumn of that year, and re- 
maned antil the Spring of 1826, when President Adams appointed him envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentjaiy to the diplomatic Congresa held at 
Panama, to consider the welfere of the South American Republics. On hia way 
thither he was taken ill at the vill^B of Tuljaco, where he died, on the 24th of 
July, 1826, at the age of thirty-eight years. He was succeeded in oDlee by 
William Henry Harriaon, afterward President of the United States, 



MATHEW CAREY. 

FEW men haVa Bs:crtcd ao wide and henefijaal an inftnenoe, in the domain of 
letters, iu the United States, as Mathew Caiej, an eminent author and 
publisher, who was bora in tlie oity of Dublin, on the 28th of Jaouaiy, ll60. 
His early eduoaWon was comparatively limited, but a love of Imowlei^e when 
hia faculties began tii expand on the verge ofyouthhood, overcame all difficulties. 
Even while yet a mere child, boolis afforded hiai more pleasure than playmates; 
and before he was fifteen years of age, he had made great progress in the ac- 
quisition of the modern taiguagea of Europe. He would have become a dis- 
tinguished linguist, had opportunity for study l>een giren hun ; but at the age of 
fifteeu he was apprenticed to a printer and booksdler to learn the bu^ness 
which he had chosen as a life-vocation. His first efibrt in autliorahip was made 
when he was seventeen years of age. His topic was Dudliag. Two years after- 
ward (1119) he prepared and advertised a political pamphlet which Maimed the 
Irish Parliament, and caused that body to suppress its pubhcation. A prosecu- 
tion was detiamined upon, and his friends judioioaaly advised him to leave the 
country. He escaped to Paris, where he became acquainted with Dr. FranMin, 
and learned much concerning America. The storm enbaided ; and, in the oonrse 
of the following year, young Carey, tlien only twenty years of age, returned to 
Dublin, and became editor of the Freeman's Jtru/rnaL In 1183, his father fur- 
nished him with means to establish a paper called the Voiavieer's Jojcmal. It 
exerted a wide and powerful political influence ; and in consequence of the pub- 
lieatjon iu its columns, in IJ 84, of a severe attack upon the Britiah government, 
and an alleged hbel upon the Prime Minister, Mr. Carey was arrested, taken to 
the bar of the House of Commons, and consigned to ITewgate prison. The Lord 
Mayor of London released him in the courae of a few weeka ; and in the Autumn 
of 1184, he sailed for America. He landed at Philadelphia with a few gumeaa 
in his pocket, choae that city for a rewdenoe, and, in Jannaiy, 1785, commenced 
the publication of the Pennsyhrmia Herald. That paper soon became famous for 
its le^lative reports, prepared by Mr. Caroy himself. * Bold, and faithful to Jiis 
convictions, in editorship, he often offended his opponents. Among these was 
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Colonel Oswald, of the artillery corps of the Revolutiou, who was then ediljng s, 
newspaper. Their quarrel resulted in a duel, in whieh Mr. Carey was severely 
wounded. 

In n8S, Mr. Carey commenced ttie pubhcation of the Cohm^^icm Magazine. 
The foUowiug year he isaaed another pubiieation, called the American, Museum, 
whieh he continued for six years, when the prevalence of yellow fever, in Phila- 
delphia, suspended it. During that season of pestilence the couraee and benevo- 
lence of Mr. Carey, aa an associate with Stephen Girard and others as health 
commissioners, were nohly exhibited. Their labors for the Hck and orphans 
were incessant and beneficent. His experience led him to the publication of an 
able essay on the origin, cliaracter, ond treatment of yellow fever, in 1794. At 
about the same time he was active in founding the ffiJeraioft Society, for the 
relief of emigrants fixim Ireland. In 1T96, hewas zealously engaged, with others, 
in eBtabhshing a Sunday School Sodefy in Philadelphia; and the Bame year he 
entered into a controversy with the celebrated William Cobbett, with so much 
logic and energy, that he ^lenced his antagonist 

The most important effort, made by Mr. Carey in publishing, was in 1S02, when 
he put forth a handsome edition of the standard English Quarto Bible. His 
chi^ travelling agent for ita adewas Eeverend Mason L. Weems, who disposed 
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of several thousanii copioa.' It waa profltabla aiid creditable to Mr. Carey. 
During the whole exciting period juat previous to tbe breaking out of the war 
with Great Britain, in 1812, Mr. Oarey's pea waa continually busy on topics cf 
public interest ; and in the midst of the violent party excitement^ in 1S14, be 
published. Mb feimous Otive Broracft. It was inteuded to soften tlie aaperities of 
party spirit, create a thoroughly American sentiment among all classes, and pro- 
duce peace and conciliatioa. It waa eminently successful ; and for this efibrl^ 
Mathew C^irey deserved a civic crown. Ten thousand copies were sold, and its 
salutary ioftuencB is incalculable. 

In 1818, Mr. Carey commenced tbe preparation of his most important historical 
work, the ViruHciiB Bibsmia. Ho soon afterward du"ected his attention eBpecially 
to political eoonoray, and wrote volnmiaoualy upon the subject of tarifft. Ho 
leas than flily-nine pamphlets npon that and cognate topics were written by him 
between the years 1819 and 1833, and compriBing over twenty-three hundred 
octavo pages. Beadee these, he wrote numerous essays for newspapers, memo- 
rials to Congress, Ac. Internal improvements also engaged his mind and pen, 
and his efforts in that direction entitle him to the honor of a public benefactor. 
Indeed, thronghout his whole life Mr. Caiey was eminently a benefactor, public 
Kid private; and hundreds of widows and orphans have earnestly involied 
Heaven's choicest blessings upon his head. Scores of young men, who had been 
profited by his generous hel[ang hand, loved him as a father ; and people of the 
city ill which he lived regarded him with the highest reverential respect, fir hia 
many virtues. There was sincere mourning in many households, in Phdadelphia, 
when, on tbe llth of September, 1839, that good man's spirit left earth for a 
brighter sphere. He had lived to the ripe old ago of almost eighty years and, 
in addition to a lai^ tbrtune, he left to his ilosoendaiits the precious inheritance 
of an untarnished reputation. 



DAVID PORTER. 

THE motto " Prce Trade and Sailors' Rights," which became tlio tcs:t for many ■ 
a song and spocdli, some forty years ago, was first emblazoned upon tlie 
broad pennant of Commodore Porter, that floated fi'om the mast-head of his flag- 
ship, the Essse, when he sailed on his fiunons cruise in the Pacific Ocean, toward 
the close of 1813. The author of that motto was one of the bravest of tha 
American naval commanders during the last war between the United States 
and Great Britain. He waa born in Boston, on the 1st of February, 1130. His 
parents were in moderat* circumstauces, and after receiving the rudiments of 
education, David was compelled to labor most of the time with his hands. Ho 
had early manifested a great desire to become a sailor ; and, at the age of nine- 
teen years, that ardent aspiration was fully gratifled. His talent and general 
energy of character attracted the attention of some influential friends, who pro- 
cured for hun a midshipman's warrant; and at the time when war with Franca 
was yet a probabiUty, he sailed in the frigate Consb^laiiaa. His first es^rienca 
in naval warfare was daring that cruise, when the Constetlaisojt, in Februaiy, 
1799, captured the French frigate, L'Asjirgenk. Toung Porter's gallantry on 
that occasion was so conspicuous, that he was immediately promoted to lieuten- 
ant He was also engaged in the severe action with La Vatgemice, a year later; 
and, in the Autumn of 1803, he accompanied the first United States squadron, to 
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the Mediterranean, sent thither to protect American commerco againat the Bar- 
bary pirates. He was on board the Fhihuidphia, wtien that yeeael struck upon 
a rook in the harbor of Tripoli, amd was among thoae who suffered a paiaM im- 
prisonment in the hands of that barbarous people.' After tiiat [1806] he waa 
appointed to the command of the brig Sntetprise, tnai cruised in the Mediterra- 
nean for eix years. On liia return M the United States, he was placed m com- 
mand of the flotilla station m the vicinity of New Orleans, where he remaned 
until war waa declared against Great Briton, in 1812. Then he was promoted 
to captain ; and, in the frigate Essex, he achieved, during the remainder of that 
Tear, and greater part of 1813, those brilliant deeds whidt made him so iamous. 
From April to October, 1813, he captured twelve armed British whale^ships, 
with an aggregate of one hundred and seven guns, and three hundred men. He 
also took possession of an island of the Washington group, in the Fadfic, and 
named it Madison, in honor of the then President of the United States. The 
English sent a number of heavy armed ships to capture or destroy Porter's little 
squadron ; and near Talparaiso, on the coast of Chili, the &seB was captured, in 
February, 1814, after a hard-fought battle with immenaely superior strength. 
Commodore Porter wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, "We have been onfor- 
tunafe bat not disgraced." When he came home he was every where received 
witli the highest honors. Congress and the several States gave him thanks, and 
by universal acclamation he was called the Hero of the Pacific. He afterward 
wded in to.e defence of Baltimore. When peace came, he was appointed one of 
the naval commissioners to superintend national marine af&irs. In 1811, he 
commanded a small fleet, sent to suppress the depredations of pirates and free- 
booters in the Gulf of Mexico, and along its shores. 

Commodore Porter resigned his commission in the Summer of 1826, and was 
alterw^*d ^pointed resident United States minister, in Turkey. He died near 
Constanfinople on the 3d of March, 1843, at the age of azty-tbree years. 



ALEXANDER MACOMB. 

AMOKG the stirring scenes of a military post in time of war, Alexander Maoirnb 
was born, and afterward became a noted martial leader. His birth oc- 
curred in the British garrison at Detroit, on the 3d of April, 1782, just at the 
close of hostilities between Great Britain and her coionlea. When peace came, 
his father settled in New York ; and at eight years of age, Alexander was placed 
in a school at Newark, New Jersey, under the charge of Dr. Ogden. There his 
military genius and taste became manifest. He formed hia playmates into a 
company, ^id commMided them with all possible juvenile dignity. At the age 
of sixteen years he joined a company of Raters, whose services were offered to 
the government of the United' States, then anticipating a war with France. The 
following year he was promoted to a cometcy in the regular army, but the cloud 
of war passed away, and his services were not needed. He had resolved on a 
military life, and was among the few officers retained in the regular service, on 
the disbanding of the army. He was commissioned second-lieutenant, in Feb- 
ruary, 1801, and flratrlieutcuant, in October, 1802, when ho was stationed at 
PhiMelphia, in the recruiting service. On completing a corps, he marched to 
the Cherokee country to join General Wilkinson. After a year's service there, 
his troops were disbanded, and he was ordered to West Point to join a corps of 
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engmeera. There he became adjutant, and also advocate-genecaL So highly 
were hia services in the latter office esteemed, and his attainments admired, that 
he waa employed liy the government in completing a code of regulations for 
courts-martial. 

Lieutenant Macomb was promoted to captain of a corps of engineers, in 1805; 
and, in 1808, be waa raised to the rank of mojor. In the Summer of 1310, ha 
was commissioned lieutenant-colonel; and, on the organization of the army, in 
April, ISI2, be was ^pointed actmg aiiyutant^general. Aitor the declaradou 
of war, a few weeks later, he was eommi^oned colonel of artQlery, and joined 
Wilkinson on the Canada frontier. He ^ared in the mortifioationa of that cam- 
pwgn of 1SI3; bnt at Plattsbuigh, in September, the following year, while 
bearing Uie office of brigadier, he nobly cooperafed with Macdonough on the 
lake, in a victory so decided and important, as to almost obliterate tbe shame 
of fbrmer Mures. For his galhint services on that occasion he received the 
thanks of Congress and a gold medal ; and the President conferred on him the 
honor of a major-general's commission. At the close of tbe war he was retained 
in the service, and ordered to the command of the military fbrt at Detroit, his 
birth-place. In 1821, he was called to the head of the engineer department at 
Washinglon dty; and on tbe death of M^or-General Brown, in 1828, he was 
promot^ to Qeneral'm-Ghief or the army of the United States. He died at his 
head-qnartars, Washmgton city, on the asth of Juno, 1841, and was succeeded 
in ofEce by JIajor-genCTd Scotl, now [1855] tho highly honored incumJient. 



JAMES MONROE. 

THE fifth President of the United States, James Monroe, lilte four of hia pre- 
decessors in office, was a native of Virginia. He was born in Westmore- 
land county, on the 2d of April, 1759. His eaily life was spent in the midst of 
the political exdtements dunng the kindling of the War Ibr Independence, and 
he imbibed a patriotic and martiid spirit from tlie stirring scenes around him. 
He left the collie of William and Mary, at the age of about eighteen years. 
His young soul was flred by the sentiments of the Declaration of Independence, 
then just promulgated, and he hastened to tbe head-quarters of Washington, at 
New York, and enrolled himself as a soldier for Freedom. The disastrous battle 
near Brooldyn had just terminated, but he tasted of war soon afteiward in the 
skirmish at Harlem and the battle at White Plains. He accompanied Washit^ 
ton in his retreat across the Jerseys ; and with a corps of young men, aa lieuten- 
ant, he waain thevanof the battle at Treaton, where he was severely wounded. 
For his gallaut services there he was promoted to captain ; and during tlie cam- 
paigns of 1777 and 1778, be was aid to Lord Stirling, In the battles of Brandy- 
■wme, Qermantown, and Monmouth, he was diatingiiished for bravery and skill ; 
and desirous of official promotion, from which, as a staff officer, he was precluded, 
he made nnsuccessful efibits to raise a regiment in Virginia. He soon afterward 
left the army, and commenced tbe study of law with Mr. Jefferson ; but when 
Arnold and Gomw^hs invaded his native Slalo, in 1781, he was fonnd among 
the volunteers for its defence. He had been sent to the South, the previoos 
year, by the governor of Vii^nia, to collect infbrmation respecting the military 
strength of the patriots, after the fall of Charleston. 

In 1782, Mr. Monroe was elected a member of the Tii^nia legislature, and 
that body soon ^rward gave him a seat in the executive counral. The follow- 
ing year, at the age of twenty-five, he was elected to the general Congress, and 
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waH present at ADnapolis when Washington rested hia Biilitaiy ci 
to that body. He oripnated the first movement, in 1185, which led to 
oonatitutional conrentioo, in IIST. He was a member of the Vh^inia li 
lature in 1781, and the Mowing year he was a delegate in the State eonyen 
to consider the I'ederal ConaHtution. He loolc part with Patrielc Homy and 
others in opposition to its ratiScation, yet he was elected one of the first United 
States Senators from Tii^inia, under that instrument, in 1789. He remaned in 
tliat body until 1194, when he was appomted to succeed QouTemenr Morris aa 
miniater at the French court "Waahmgton recalled him, in 1796; and two 
years afterward he was elected governor of Virginia. He served in that office 
for three years, when Mr. Jefferson appointed him envoy extraordinary to act 
wiOi Mr. Uvingston at the court of N^oleon. He assisted in the negodations 
for the purchase of Louiwana, and then went lo Spain to aaaJst Mr. Pinokney in 
endeavors to settle some boundary questions. They were unsuccessful. In 
1807, he iuid Mr, Piucltney negotiatod a treaty with Great Britain, but it was 
unsatisfactory, and was neror ratified. That year Mr. Monroa returned to the 
United States. 

Mr. Monroe was again elected governor of Tirgtnia, in 1811, and soon ailer- 
ward President Madison called him to his cabinet as Secretary of State. He 
also perfbrmed the duties of Secretary of War, fi)r awhile, and remained in Mr. 
Madison's cabinet durit^ the readue of his administration. In 1816, he waa 
elected Preadent of the United States, and was reelected, in 1820, with great 
20 
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linanirait/, ttie Federal party, to which he had always bean opposed, having 
become almost exitiDCt, as a. separate orgamzation. At the end of his second 
term, in 1825, Mr, Monroe retired from office, and made his residence in Loudon 
county, Virginia, until early in 1831, wlien lie accepted a home with hia aon-in- 
law, Samuel L. Qouvemeur, in the city of Hew Tork. Ho was aooc afterward 
attscted by severe illnesa, which terminated his life on the 4th of July, 1831, 
when he was in the seventy-second year of liis age. 



THADDEUS KOSCIUSCZKO, 

"Vl/HAT has been said of the American citizenship of La Fayette, Steuben, and 
IT De Kalb, is true of Kosciusezko. His deeds naturalized him, and wa 
claim him aa our own, though bora in far-off Litiraania, the ancient SarmaSa. 
Tliat event occurred in the year IISS. He was descended from one of the moat 
ancieat and noble Gimilies of Poland, and was educated ibr the profession of a 
HoMier, first in the military school at Wfliaaw, and afterward in France. Love 
enticed him (torn Warsaw. He eloped with a young lady of rank and fortune, 
was pursued and overtaken by her proud f^her, and was driven to the alter- 
native of killii^ the parent or abandoning the muM. He chose the latter, and 
went to Paiia. There he became acquainted with Silas Deane, the accredited 
commissioner of the revolted American, colonies, who filled the soul of the young 
Pole mth intense zeal to fight for liberty in America, and win Biose honors 
which Deane promised. Ho came in the Summer of 11J6, and presented him- 
self to Washii^ton. "What can you do?" aslted the commander-in-chief. "Try 
me," was the laconic reply. "Washington was pleased with the young man, 
made him hia aid, and, in October of that year, the Continental Congress gave 
him the appointment of engineer in the army, with the rank of colonel. He was 
in the Conlanental service during the whole of the war, and was engaged in moat 
of the important battles in which Washington in the North, or Greene in the 
South, commanded. He was greatly beloved by the American officers, and was 
cordially admitted to membership in the Society of the Cincinnati. At the close 
of the war he returned te Poland, whose sovereign had permitted him to draw 
his Hword in America, and was made a major-general by Poniatewski, in 1789. 

In the Polish campdgn against Eusaia. in 1T92, Kosoiusczlto greatly distin- 
guiahed himself; and in the noble attempt of his countrymen, in 1T94, to regam 
their lost liberty, he was chosen general-in-chief. Soon alterward, at the head 
of four thousand men, he defeated twelve thoosand Russians. Inveated with 
the powers of a military Dictator, he boldly defied the combined armies of Eus^a 
and Prus^ amounting to more than one hundred and fifty thoosand men. At 
length suooess deserted him; and, in October, 1794, his troops were overpowered 
in a battle about fifty miles from Warsaw. He was wouniJed, fell from his horse, 
and was made prisoner, esclaiming, "Tho ond of Poland 1" 

The hero was cast into prison, in St Peterebui^, by the Empress Catherine. 
When she died, the Emperor Paul liberated him, and presented him with his own 
sword. Eosciuecako courteously refused the blade, and then uttered that terrible 
rebuke for the destroyers of Poland — that noble sentiment of a Patriot's heart — 
" I have no longer need of a sword, since I have no longer a country (o defend." 
He never ag^n wore a military weapon. 
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111 the Summer of M9T, Koaeiusrako visited Amerioa, and waa received with 
distii^;uislied honora, Congreaa awarded hitn a life-pension, and gaye liim a 
tract of land, £br his revolutionary aerricoa. The following year he went to 
France, purchased an estate near Fontainebleau, and resided there until 1814. 
He went to 8witaetlanil, and settled at Soleure, in 1S16. Early the following 
year he abolished serfdciin on his family estates in Poland. On the 16th of Oc- 
tober, ISlt, that noble patriot died, at the age of siity-one years. His body 
waa buried in the tomb of the anraent kings of Poland, at Cracow, with great 
pomp ; and at Warsaw there was a public funeral in his honor. The Senate of 
Cracow decreed tliat a, lofty mound should be erected to his memory, on the 
heights of Bronisiawad; and for three years men of every dass and ^e toiled 
in the erecUon of tliat macnifioent cairn, throe hundred feet in height. Tho 
cadets of the Military Academy, at West Point, on the Hudson, erected an im- 
posing monument there to the memory of Kosoinsczko, in 1829, at a cost of 
five thousand dollars. His most enduring monument is the record of Ms dceda 
on the pages of History. 



CHARLES LEB. 

" T)OILING ■WATES" waa the significant name which the Mohawk Indiana 
Jj gave to Charles Lee, when he resided amot^ tliem, and bore the honora 
of a chief His characler waa indeed like boiling water — hot and resUraa. He 
was anaUve of Wales, where he waa bom in 1131. His father was. an officer 
in the British army ; and it ia asserted that the flery little Charles received a 
milltaiy commission from George the Second, when only eleven years of age. 
In dl studies, and espedally those pertainmg to military services, he was very 
assiduous, and became master of several of the continental languages. Love of 
adventure brought him to America, in 1756, as an officer in the British army, 
and he remained in service here during a greater part of the French and Indian 
war. He then returned to England; and, in 1102, he bore a colonel's eom- 
missioo, and served nnder Burgoyne, in Portugal. Alter that he became a 
violent politjdan, in !^^!and; and, inlt'IO, ho crossed the channel, and rambled 
■ all over Europe, like a fcn^ht-errant, for about three ycM'H. His enei^ of 
character and military skill made him a favorite at courts, and he became an aid 
to Poniatowski, King of Poland. With tliat mouM-ch's embassador, he went to 
ConstanHnople as a sort of Polish Secretary of legation, but, becoming tired of 
court inactivity and court etiquette, he left the service of his royal patron, went 
to Paris, came to America toward the close of 1713, and, at the solicitation of 
Colonel Horatio tlates, whom he had known in England, he was induead to buy 
an estate in Berkeley county, Virguiia, and settle there. He resigned his com- 
mission in the BriUsh army, and became an American citizen. 

When the Contlnentid army waa oi^nized, in June, ms, Charles Lee was 
appointed one of the four m^or-generals, and accompanied Washington to Cani- 
brii^e. He was active there until the British were driven tkim Boston, in the 
Spring of llTfi, when he marched, with a conaderable t&rce, to New York, and 
afterward proceeded southward to watch the movements of 8h Henry Clinton. 
He partiiapated in the defence of Charleston, as commander-in-chief; and after 
the British were repulsed, he joined ■Washington, at Few York. Altec the battle 
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at White Plains, and the withdrawal of a great portion of tho Amerioan army to 
New Jersey, General Lee was left in command of a force on the east aide of tbe 
Hudson. While Washington was retreating toward the Delaware, at the close 
of Autumn, I,ee tardily obeyed his orders to reinforce the flying army, and was 
mafle a prisoner while tarrying in the interior of Kew Jersey. His seri/ices were 
lost to the country until May, 1118, when he was exchanged for General Prss- 
cott, captured in Bhode Island by Colonel Barton.' A month afterward he was 
in command at Monmouth, where, during the hot contest of battle, he was 
sternly rebuked by Washington, for a ahamefal and unnecessary retreat. That 
robuka on the battle-field wounded Lee's pride, and he wrote insulting letters to 
the oommaader-in-ehief. Per this, tad for misconduct before the enemy, ho was 
Buspended from command, pursuant to a verdict of a court-martiaL Congress 
confirmed the sentence, and he left the army in fiisgraee. 

It had been evident from the beginning that General lee was desirous of 
obtaining the chief command, in place of "Washington, and it was generally lie- 
liered that he deared to injure the commandor-iu-oluef by causing the loss of 
the battle at Monmonth. The verdict ^ve general satisfeotion. The event 
made his natnraUy morose temper exceedingly irascible, and Lee lived secluded 
on his estate in Berkeley, for awhile. Then he 'wont to PhDadelphia, took lodg- 
ings in a house yet [1855] stMiding, that once belonged to William Penn, and 
there died in neglect, at the age of flffiy-oue years. GenenJ Lee was a brilliant 
man in many respeete, but he lacked sound moral principles, was rough and 
pro^e in language, and neither feared nor loved God or man. In his will, he 
bequeathed his "soul to the Almighty, and his body to the earth;" and then 
expressed a desire not to be buried within a mile of any Presbyterian or Ana- 
baptist meeting-house, giving as a reason that he had " kept so much bad com- 
pany in life, that he did not wish to continue the connection when dead." His 
remama he in tbe burial-ground of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 



HUGH SWINTON LEGAIiE. 
riTTB of tho moat promismg men of the Palmetto State was Hugh S. J 



He was bom at Dorchester, near Charleston, South Oarohna, about the yesr 
1800. He was of Hi^enot descent His lather died when he was an in&n^ 
and he was leil to the charge of an excellent motlier. At the age of nine yeara 
he waa placed in. the school of Mr. King (afterward promoted to the bench in 
South Oarohna), in Charleston, and was finally prep^ed ibr college by the ex- 
cellent Reverend Mr. WaddeL Ha learned rapidly, and at tlie age of fourteen 
years he entered the College of South Carolina, where he was graduated with 
th° highest honors. Tlie profusion of the law became his choice, and for three 
years be studied assiduously under the direction of Judge King, his early tutor. 
He then went to Europe, where he remaned between two and three years. 
Soon alter his return, he was elected to a seat in the South Carolina legislature. 
While there, some irf those measures which tended toward political disunion 
were commenced, but Mr. Legar6 was always (bund on the Federal side of the 
question, for he regarded tho tJniON with tho utmost n 
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Itt 182J, Mr. Lergari aad other cultivated gentlemea in the South commenoed 
the publioalaon of the " Southern Review," a literary and political periodical, 
which aooQ acquired great influence. Mr. Legarfi was one of the chief aad most 
popular of the contributors. He was soon called to fill an importaut public 
station, by reoeiving the appointment of attorney-general of South Carolina. He 
performed the duties of that office with great ability, until 1832, when he was 
appointed minister to Be^um, by President Jackson. There he remained until 
early in 1831, when he returned to Gtiarleston, and was almost immediately 
elected to a seat in Congress. He first appeared there at the eytraocdinary 
session called by Pre^dent Tan Buren to consider the financial a^irs of the 
country. There he displayed great statesmanship and fine powers of oratoiy, 
and was regarded by friends and foes sb b. Tiding man. At Uio end of his con- 
gressional term, he resumed the practice of law in Charleston, and was pursuing 
his avocations with great energy and edat, when President Hairisoa, in 1B41, 
called him to his cabinet as attorney-general of the United States. He continued 
in that station, under President Tyler, until the Summer of 1843, when, on the 
occaaon of a visit to Boston, with Uie chief magistrate, in June, he was seized 
with illness, and died there, on the 20th of that month, at tho ago of about forty- 
three yoLirs. 



T 



JOHN QUINOY ADAMS- 
'HOMSOX truthfully says: 



Judged by such a book of heraldry, John Quincy Adams appears a true noMc- 
man of nature, for, in the midst of many wise, and giiod, and great men, lie stood 
preSminent in virtae. He was the worthy son of a worthy are, tJie elder Pres- 
ident Adama, and was born at the family mansion at Qumcy, Massachusetts, on 
the 11th of July, IKI. At the age of eleven years he accompanied his lather 
to Europe, who wont thitlier as minister of tlie newly -declared independent 
United States of America. In Paris ha was much in the society of Dr. Franldm. 
and other distinguished men; and it may be truly said tliat be entered upon the 
duties of a long pubhc life before he was twelve years of age, for then he learned 
the useful rudiments of diplomacy and statesmanship. He attended school in 
Paris and Amsteniam, and was in the University of Leyden, fi^r awhile. In 
1781, when only fourteen years of age, he accompanied Mr. Dana (United States 
minister) to St. Petersbui^, as private secretaiy ; and during the Winter of 
17B2-3, he traveled alone through Sweden and Denmark, and reached the 
Hague in safety, where his Mhev was resident minister for the United States. 
When his fether was ^pointed minister to Enghmd, he returned home, and en- 
tered Harvai'd Universily, as a student, where he was graduated, in July, 1581. 

At the age of twenty years, young Adams commenced the study of law with. 
Judge Parsons, at Fewburjport,' and entered upon its practice in Boston. Pol- 
itics engaged his attention, and he wrote much on topics of public interest, 
especiaUy oonoernii^ the necessity of neutrality, on tiie part of the Unilad States, 
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to relation to (he qnarrela of other nations. On the recommendation of Mr. 
Jefferson, President Washington introduced him into the puMic aervleo of hia 
country, by appointing him resident minister in tlie HctherlaniJs, in 1194. He 
waa afterward sent to Portugal, in the same capacity, but on his way he was 
met by a new comroisaon from his lathar (then Preaideat), as readent minister 
at Beriin. He was married in London, in 1797, to a young' lady from Maryland, 
then reading there with her fether. Mr. Adams returned to Boston, in ISOl, 
and the following year he was elected to the Massachusetts 8ena1«. In 1803, 
he was sent to the Federal Senate, where he uniformly supported the measures 
of Mr. Jefferson, the olii poUtical opponent of hia &.ther. Becanse of that act of 
obedience to the dictates of hia conscience and judgment, the l^slature of 
Massachusetts censored him, and he resigned Ms seat, in 180S. His republican 
sentiments increased with his i^; and, in 1803, Mr. Madison appointed him 
niiaister plenipotentiary to the Etissian court. There he was much caressed by 
tho Emperor Alexander; and when, in 1812, war was declared between the 
United States and Great Britain, that monarch offered his mediation. It was 
rejected; and, in 1814, Mr. Adams was placed at the head of the American 
commisaon appointed to negotiate a hmty of peace with Great Britain. He 
also aasiatod in negotiating a commermal treaty with the same gorernment ; and, 
in 18!5, he was appointed minister to the English coart. There he remmned 
until 1817, when Preadent Monroe called him to his cabinet as Secretary of 
State. He filled that ofBce with signal ability during eight years, and tiien suc- 
ceeded Mr. Monroe as Present of the United States. 
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naljoiia, and frieadly doiiieatio relationa, until near thef close of hia term, when 
party spirit became rampant. He was succeeded ia office by General Jackson, 
in the SpriQg of 1829, and retired to private life, more honored and respected 
by all parties than any retiring president since Washington left tbo chair of 
state. Hia countrymen would not allow him to remain in repose ; and, in 1830, 
he was elected a representative in Congress. In December, 1831, ho toolt his 
seat there, and from that time until hia death he continued to be a member of 
the House of Representatives, by conEecutive recilectiona. There he was distin- 
guished fbr wise, enl^htened, and liberal statesmanship ; and, lilce the Earl of 
Chatham, death came to him at his post of duty. He was suddenly prostrated 
by paralysis, while in his seat in the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
on the 23d of February, 1848, and expired in the Speaker's room, in the capito], 
on the following day. His last words were, "TMs ia the end of earth." Ho 
was in the e^hty-firet year of hia age. 



DAVID OROOKBTT. 

a attributed to ona 
Every body haa 

heard of "Davy Crockett," tie immortal baek-woodsman of Temieasee — the 
"crack shot" of the wilderness — -eocentrio but honest member of Congress — the 
" hero of the Alamo " — yet few bnow his origin, his early struggles, and tha 
general current of his life. Hjstory has but few wor<te concerning him, but trar 
dition is garrulous over his many deeds. 

David OrooiteW was bom at the mouth of the Limeatone river, Greene county, 
East Tennessee, on the 17tb of August, 1186. His father was of Sootch-lri^ 
descent, and took a prominent part in the War for Independence. It was all a 
wilderness around David's birth-place, and his soul communed with nature in 
its unbroken wildness, ftom the beginning. He grew to young manhood, with- 
out any education from books other tlian he received in his own rude borne. 
When only seven years of age, David's Either was stripped of most of his little 
property, by fire. Ho opened a tavern in Jefferson county, where David was hia 
main " help " until the age of twelve years. Then he was hired U> a Dul^ 
eattle-tcader, who collected herds in Tennessee and Kentucky, and drove them 
to the eastern markets. This vagrant life, full (^'incident and adventure, suited 
young Crockett, but, becoming.dissatisfled witb his empkiyer, he deserted him, 
and made his way back 1^ his Mher's home. After tarrying there a j'ear, he 
ran away, joined another eattle-merohant, and at the end of the journey, in Vir- 
ginia^ he was dismissed, wiih predsely four dollars in hia poi^cL 7or three 
yeara he was "knocking about," as he expressed It, and then sought his father's 
home again. He now enjoyed the advanMges of a aohool for a few weeks ; and 
finally, alter several nnsuceessful love adventures, he married an excellent girl, and 
became a father, in 1810, when twenty-lour yearsof age. He settled. on the banka 
of the Elk river, and was pursuing the quiet avocation of a farmer, in Summer, 
and the more stirring one of hunter, in the Autumn, when war was commenced 
with Great Britain, In 1812. Crockett was among the first to respond to Gen- 
eiid Jackaon's call for voluntsera, and under that brave leader he was engaged 
in several skirmishes and battles. He received the commission of colonel, at the 
close of the war, as a testimonial of hia worth. Hia wife had died while he was 
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in. tho army, and several small children were left to liia care. The widow of a 
deceaaed frieDd soon camo to his aid, and in this second wife ho found an excel- 
lent guardian for his children. Soon after his marriage, he temoyed. to Laurens 
county, where he was made juslaee of the peace, aJid was chosen to represent 
the district in tbe State legislature. Generous, ilill of fun, posaeaang gr^t 
shrewdness, and "honest to a fault,"' Crockett was very popular in the legis- 
lature and among his conaUtuenia. In the course of a few jetu's he removed ta 
"Western Tennessee, where he beoanie a famous hunter. Titli the rough back- 
woodsmen there he was a man afWr their own hearts, and he was elected to a. 
seat in Congress, in 1828, and ag^dn in 1830.' When the Americans in Teiaa 
commenced their war for mdependence, toward the close of 1835, Crockett 
hastened tliither to help them, and at the storming of the Alamo, at Bexar, on 
the eth of Maj'ch, 183fl, that eecentrio hero was killed. He was then fifty years 



NATHANIEL MACON, 

JOHIT RANDOLPH, of Eoanokc, made his friend, Nathaniel Macon, one of 
the legatees of his estate, and in his "Will, written with his own hand, in 
1832, he said of him, " He ia the best, and purest, and wisest man I ever knew." 
This was high praise tVom one who was ^ways parmmonions in commenilations, 
but it was eminently deiBrircd. Mr. Macon was bom in Warren county, North 
Carolina, in l'15'l. His early youth gave noble promise of excellent maturity, 
and it was fulfllied in ample measure. After a preparatory course of study, he 
entered Princeton College. The tempest of the Eevolution swept over New 
Jersey, toward the close of lt76, and that institution was closed. Young Macon 
returned home, his heart glowing with sentiments of patriotism, which had 
ripened under the genial culture ot President Witl\erspoon, and he entered the 
military service with his brother, as a volunteer and private soldier. While in 
the army llie people elected him to a seat in the House of Commons of his native 
State. Then, as ever afterward, he was unambitious of office as well as of money, 
and it was with great difflculty that he w^ persuaded to leave his companions- 
in-arms, and become a le^lator. He yielded, and then commenced his long and 
brilliant public career. He served as a State legislator for several years, when, in 
1791, he was chosen to represent his district in the Federal Congress. In tiiat 
body he took a high position at once ; and so acceptable were his services to his 
constituents, that he was regnlarly reelected to the same ofBcettntil 1816, when, 
without his knowledge, the leg^lature of North Carolina gave him a seat in the 
Senate of the United States. During five years of his service in the House of 
Hepresentatives [1801-1806], he was Speaker of that body. . He continued in. 
the Senate until 1828, when, in the seventy-first year of his age, he resigned, 
and retired to private life. At that time he was a trustee of the University of 
North Carolina, and justice of the peace for Warren county. These ofBces he 
also resigned, and sought repose upon his plantation. 
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' Mr. Macon was called (torn Ida retirement, in 1S35, to aasist in revising the 
Constitution of North Carolina, He was chosen president of the convention aa- 
Bsmbled. for that purpose; and the instrument then framed bears tLo marked 
impreaa of his genius and thoroughly democratic sentiments. The following 
year he was chosen a presidential elector, gave his TOte in the Eleotoril College 
for Martin Van Bnren, and then left the theatre of public life, forever. The sands 
of !iLS existence were almost rmmbered, God mercifully spared him the pains 
of long sickness. He had been subject to occasional emmpa in Uie Btomacb. 
On the morning of the 29th of June, I83T, ha arose eai'iy, as usual, dressed, and 
shaved himself and after breakfast was engaged in cheerful conversation. At 
ten o'clock he was seized with a spasm, and without a struggle after the first 

Earoxysm, he expired. Peacefhlly his noble soul left its earth-tenement for its 
ome in light ineflable. As ho lived, so he died— a good man acd abright example^ 
Mr. Macon was a member of Congress thirty-seven consecutive years ; a longer 
term of service than was ever given by one man. He was appropriately styled 
the Father of the House, and men of all creeds looked up to lum as a Patriaroh 
fbr counsel and guidance. 



SAMUEL SLATEB. 

TEE man who conlributea to the comfort of a people and the real wealth of a 
nation by opening new and useful fields of industry, is a public benefactor. 
For Bueh reasons, Samuel Slater, the fether of the cotton manufacture in the 
United States, ought to be held in b%hest esteem. He was a native of England, 
and was born near Belper, in Derbyshire, on the Sth of June, 1168. After 
acquiring a good education, his father, who was a practical farmer, ^preuticed 
Samuel to the celebrated Jedediah Strutt, an eminent mechanic,' and then a 
partner with Sir Richard Arkwright, in the cotton-spinning business. Samuel 
was then fourteen years of age, and being expert with the pen and at figures, he 
was much employed as a clerk in the counting-room. At about that time be 
lost his Mher, but fbund a good guardian in his master. He evinced an invent- 
ive genius and meehMiical skill, at the beginning, and he soon became the 
" &vorite apprentice." During the last four or five years of his apprenticeship 
he was Strutt and Arkwright's " right hand man," as general overseer both in 
the making of machmery and in the manu&ctnring department. 

Before he had reached his m^ority, young Slater had formed a design of going to 
America, with models of all of Arkwright's maclunes. At that time the convey- 
ing of machinery t5xim England to other countries was prohibited, and severe 
government restridjona were interposed. Slater knew that, but was not dis- 
heartened. He revealed his plans to no one, and when he left his mother, he 
gave her the impression that he was only going to Londoti. With a little money, 
his models, and his indentures as an introduction, he sailed for New York oi " 
13th of September, ItSS, and arrived in November.^ There he w 
for a short time, when a better prospect appeared in a proposition irom bicsspb. 
Almy and Brown, of Providence, Rhode liand, to join with them in preparations 
for cotton-spinning. He went there, wss taken to the little neighboring village 
of Pawtueket, by the venerable Moses Brown,' and there, on tho 18th of Jan- 
nary, 1790, he commenced makii^ machinery with his own hands. Eleven. 
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monlha afterward they "started three cards, dmwing and roving, and seventy- 
two spindles, which wore worked by anoJd fulling-mill water-whoel in a clothiers 
establiahment." There they remained about twenty months, when they had 
several thousand pounds of yarn on hand, after making- great efforts to weave it 
np and sell it. Such was the begioning of the sucGesaful manufketure of cotton 
In the United States. Tench Coxe and others had urged the establishment of 
that branch of industry; and several capitalietfl had attempted it, bat with poor 
success with impcrfoet machinery. 

In 1793, Mr. Slater was a bualnesg partner with Almy & Brown, and they 
built a factory yet [1.856] standing, at Pawtuoket. At about the same time he 
marrLod Hannah Wilkinson, of a good Rhode Island lamjly; and, in 1195, imi- 
tated Mr. Strutt by opening a Sabbath-school for children and youths, in his 
own house. The manuiaoturing business was gradually extended, and Mr. 
Slater took pride in sending to Mr. Stratt, specimens of cotton yam, equal to any 
manufecturod in Derbyshh^ When war with Great Britain commenced, in 
1812, and domestic manufectures felt a powerful impulse, there were seven 
thousand spindles in operation in Pawtucket alone ; and within the little Stala 
of Khode Island, there were over forty factories and ahout forty thousand spindles. 
A writer, in 1813, estimated the number of cotton factories built and in course 
of erection, eaat^rard of the Delaware river, at five hundred,' 
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When President Jackson made his eaalam tour, he visited Pawtackat, and, 
with the Vice-President, called on Mr. Slater and thanked him in the name of 
the nation, &r what he had done. " You taugiit us how to apln," said the Pres- 
ident, "so a3 to rival Great Britain in hor manalaccures | you set all these 
tliouaanda of apinclles at work, which I have been delighted in viewing, and 
which have made so many happy by lucrative employment." "Yes, sir," Mr. 
Slater replied ; " I suppose that I gave out the psalm, and they have been sitt- 
ing to the tune ever since." 

Mr. Slater died at Webster, Maaaaohuaetts, (where he had built a factory, aud 
resided during the latter years of hia life), on the 20l]i of April, 1834, at the age 

of about siKty-aovon yeara. 



LUCRETIA MAKIA DAVIDSON. 



" fTHBRE is no record," aaja Dr. Sparks, "of a greater prematurity of intellect, 
1 or a more beautiful development of naUve delicacy, sensibility, and mor^ 
purity," than was exhibited by Miss Lueretia Maria Davidson, the wonderful 
child-poet. She waa the daughter cf Dr. Oliver Davidson, and a mother of the 
highest auHceptibilityof feeling and purity of taate. She waa bom at Plattsbui^, 
New York, on the 27th of September, 1808. Hec body was eitfemeiy fragile 
from earliest Infeney until her death. The splendor and strength of her intellect 
appeared when language Brat gave expression to her ideas, and at tho age of 
four years she was a thoughtful atudent at the Plattsburg Academy. She ahrunk 
from playmates, found no pleasure in their sporte, and began to commit her 
thoughts (which came in numbers) to paper, before she had learned to write. 
Before she was sis years of age her mother found a lai^e quantity of paper 
covered with rude characters and ruder drawir^ of objects, which Lueretia had 
made, and carefully hidden. She had secreUy managed to make a record of her 
thoughts, in letters of printed form, as she could not write, and on deciphering 
them, her mother discovered that they were regular rhymes, and the rude draw- 
ings were intended as illustrative pictures. Here was an author illustrating hec 
owQ writings before she was six yeara of age I The discovery gave the moliier 
much joy, but the child was inconaolable. The key to tho arcanum of her greatest 
happiness was In the posaession of another, 

Lueretia'a thirst foe knowledge increased with her years, and she would some- 
times eiclahn, "Oh that I could grasp all at once I" Sho wrote incessantly, 
when leisure from domestic employment would allow, but ahe deatroyed all she 
wrote, for a long time. Her earliest preserved poem was an epitaph ou a pet 
Robin, written in her ninth year. At the age of eleven her father 1«ok her to 
see a room which waa decorated fbr the purpose of celebrating the birth-day of 
Washington in. The ornaments had no charms for her ; the choiraaer of Wash- 
ington occupied all her thoughts; and, on returning home, ahe wrote five excel- 
lent verses on that theme. An aunt ventured to express doubts of their oi^in- 
ality. The truthful child vras shocked at the hint of deception, and ahe imme- 
diately wrote a poetic epistle to her aunt, on the subjecl, which convinced her 
that Lueretia was the author. 
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Before sha was twolve years of age Lacretia had road most of the works of 
the ataodaid Enghah poets j the whole of the writmga of Shakspoare, Kotzebue, 
and Goldsmith ; much history, and aereral romances of Uie batter eort. She waa 
paissioaately fond of Nature, and she would sit for houra watching the clouds, 
the stars, the storm, and the rainbow, and when opportunity offered, moaed ' 
abstractedly m the fields and fbresta, as if in silent admiration. On such occa- 
Hiona her dark eye would %ht up with ethereal splendor, and she seemed really 
to commune with beings of angelio natures. At length her motber became au 
Invalid, and the cares of tiie liousehold derolved on Lucretia, The httle maiden 
toiled on and hoped on; ever obedient, Bfjf-sacriflcing, and thougiitfiil of her 
mother's happiness, while the wings of her spirit fluttered Tehemently agamst 
the prison bars of circumstances, which kept it from sosring. " Oh," she said 
one day to her mother, "if Jonlyp<eaeasod half tbo means of improvement whiiA 
I see others shghting, I should be the happiest of the happy. I am now sixteen 
years old, and what do I know? Nothing!" Light soon beamed upon her 
darkened path. A generous stranger offered to give her every advantage of 
education. The boon waa joyfully accepted, and Lucretia waa placed in Mrs. 
Willard's Bohool, in Troy. Thero Bhs draalt too deep and ardently at the tbunt- 
saa. of knowledge — her application to study was t^o intense, and her fragile 
frame was too powerfully swayed by the enei^ies of her spirit. During her first 
vacation she suffered severe illaess. After her recovery she waa placed in Miss 
Gilbert's school, in Albany, but soon another illness prostrated her. She rallied, 
and then went home to die. Like a flower when early frost hath touched it, 
{hat sweet creature feded and drooped; and on the 27th of August, 1836, the 
perfume of her mortal life vraa exhaled in the sunbeams of inunortalily, before 
she had compleled her seventeenth year. 

The last production of Miss Davidson's pen was written during her final ill- 
ness, and was lefl unfinished." She had a dread of insanity, and that poem 
was on the subject. She wrote, 

" Thai Ihought pomes o'er me in Ihs Loot 



JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

¥niLE the remnant of the Oontinantal army was encamped near Newburgh, 
ft few months before they were finally disbanded, and much dissatisfaction 
Kdsled among the officers and soldiers because of the seeming injustioe of Con- 
gress, anonymous addresses appeared, couched in strong language, and calculated 
to increase the discontents and to excI1« the suS^ra to mutinous and rebellious 
Those addresses, which exhibited great genius and power of ex- 
were writfen by John Armstrong, ono of the aids to General Gatea, 
and a young man then about twenty-five yeara of age. He waa a son of General 
John Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, who was distinguished in the French and 
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ludian war, nnd participated in liie militar7 evonts of tlie Revolution. John 
was bora at Carliale, Pennsylvania, on the 2511i of November, 1158, end was 
educated in tlie college at Princeton. "Wliile a BtndenE tliere, in 11 1 5, he joined 
the army as a volunteer in Potter's Pennsylvania re^ment, and was soon after- 
ward appoinlad aid-de-camp to General Meroar., He continued, with that brave 
officer until his death, at Prinoelon, eaily in 1177, when he took the same por- 
tion in the militoiy family of General Gates, with the rank of aajor. He was 
■with that officer until the capture of Burgoyne. In llSO, he was promoted to 
adjutant-general of the Southern army, when Gates took tlie command, but be- 
comir^ ill on the banks of the Pedee, Colonel Otho H. WilUams took hie place, 
until just befbre the battle near Camden. Then he resumed it, and continued 
with General Gafea untd the dose of the war. It seems to have been at the 
BU^estion of General Gatea and other distii^uished oScets, that Major Armstroi^ 
prepared the celebrated Ifeyiim-gh Addresses.' 

Under the administration of the goveromejit of Pennsylvania, \>y Dickenson 
and Franltlin, Major Armstrong was Secretary of State and adjutant-general 
These posts he occupied in 1187, when ho was elected to a aeat in Coagreas. 
IttlheAutumaoftliatyearhewBS appointed oneof three judges for the Western 
Territory, but ha dedined the honor. In 1789, he married a sister of ChanoeUor 
livingaton, of New York, and purchased a beautiful estate on the banks of the 
Hudson, in the upper part of Dutchess oouaty, where he resided until his death, 
fi%-fbur years afterward He coiitinnally rofiised public office until the year 
1800, when, by an almost unanimous vote of Uie legislature of New York, he 
wasohoaen to reprsaent the State in the Federal Senate. He resigned that ofHoB 
in 1802, but was reelected, in 1803. A few months afterward. President Jefier- 
son appointed ilim minister plenipoteotiaiy to France, where he remained more 
than six years, a portion of the time performing the duties of a aepai'ate mission 
to Spain, with which he was cliargod. 

la 1812, Miflor Armstrong was commissioned a brigadier-general in the army 
of the United States, and took command in tlie city of New York, until called 
to the cabinet of President Madison, the next year, as Secretary of War. He 
accepted the office with much reluctance, for he had many misgivings concemii^ 
, the success of the Americans. He at once made some radical changes by sub- 
stitutii^ young for old officers, and thereby made many bitter enemies. The 
capture and conflagration of Washington, in 1814, lad to his reth^ment from 
office.' Public opinion tlien held him chiefly responsible for that catastrophe, 
but documentary evidence proves the injustioe of that opinion. Ko man ever 
took oiBoe with purer motives, or left it with a better claim to the praise of a 
MUiful servant He retu^d Xa private liife, resumed agricultural pui^uits, and 
Jived almost tliirty years after leaving public employment. He died at his seat 
at Red Hook, Dutchess county, on the lat of April, 1843, Jn the eighty-fUYii year 
of his age. Greneral Armstrong was a pleasing writer. He is known to the 
public, as such, chiefly by his L^ of Montgomery, Life of Wapie, and Koikes of 
the TFiw 0/1812. 
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HOSEA BALLOU. 



THAT gifted and remarkable promulgator of the roligious doctrine known as 
Vmversalism, Hosea Ballou, wes the fimnder of tha sect in this country, 
and for that reason, as well as for the patriarchal age to which he attained, aa a 
minlator, he was ^ptopriately called by the affectionate and rererential name 
of Pather Ballon. He waa a natire of Richmond, New Hampshire, where he 
was bom on tlie 30th of April, 1771. Hia early years were passed among the 
beautiful and romantic soenary of Ballou's Bale, and in the groves, " Rod's first 
temples," hia devotional feelings were early stirred and long nom'iahed. Hia 
early education was utterly neglected; and it was when he was upon the yei^e 
of manhood that he first studied English grammar, and applied himself earnestly 
to the acquirement of knowledge from books. At the age of sixtoon years he 
first managed to read and write fluently, after a great deal of unaided industry 
and perseverance. In those efforts, the femily Bible became hia chief instructor, 
and il was the instrument, under God, that made hitn what he was in after life. 
Farm labor waa the daily oocupation of his youth, and it gave him physical vigor 
for the severe labors of a long life. 

At the ^0 of eighteen years young Ballou became a member of the Baptist 
Church. His reli^ous views soon chaaged. He became poascssod of the idea 
that ali would be Snally happy, because " God la love, and his grace is impar- 
tial." The idea took the form of a creed, and an earnest longing to have others 
enjoy what he felt to be a great blessit^, caused him to commence preaching, 
feebly yet effectively, at the age of twenty years. At a common school and an 
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academy he studied intensoly "night and day, slept little and ate little." Then 
bo commenced school teaqjiing for a livelihood, studying assiduously bM. tbe 
while, and preachii^ his new and staitling doctrine, occa^onallj. At the age 
of twenty-fout years he abandoned school teaching, and dedicated his life to '^e 
promulgation of his peculiar religious views, traveUing from place to place, and 
subsisting upon the free bounties of inereaang friends. His itinerant labors 
oeased in 1791, when ho hccamo pastor of a congregation, first in Dona, Massa- 
chusetts, and fiien in Barnard, Vermont. His waAre Upon prevailing raligioua 
opinions produced many bitter opponents, yet meekly and flnnly he labored on, 
Bpreadit^ the circle of his influence with kmgue and pen. Ur. Eallou was 
undoubtedly the first who, in this country, inovdoated Vnibwiamem ; and every- 
where hia doctrine was new, and " a strange thing in Israel" 

In 1804, Mr. Ballon published Notes on the Parables, and soon afterward his 
IVeraiise art the Afoaemetti, appeared. These were met by heartiest condemnation 
on the part of his opponents, while they were very highly esteemed by his religious 
adherents. In 1807, he was called to the pastoral cl^rge of a coi^regatjon at 
Portsmouth, Kew Hampsliire, where Le continued to preach to crowded houses 
on the Sabbath, and teach a school durir^ the week, until the war between the 
TJnited States and Great Britain was kindled, in 1S12. He was in the midst of 
those who violently opposed the war ; and because he patriotically espoused the 
eauBB of his country, he made many bitter enemies, and imprured his nsefuloess. 
He accordingly left Portamontli, in 1815, tmd accepted a call to Salem. While 
there he engaged in Bie celebrated controversy with Rev. Abner Kneeland, 
whose faith in Christianity had failed him. It ended hi^piJy in the ayowed 
conviction of Mr. Kneelaud of the truths of revealed reJi^on. Mr. Ballou re- 
mained in Salem ai>out two years, when he was invited to make Boston his field 
of labor. Near the close of 1817, ho was installed paator of the Second Univer- 
Balist Church, in Boston, and that connection was only severed by his death. 
There his ministrations were attended by immense congregations, and be laid 
the foundations of Vniko'ianism and UimersoM^m strong and deep in the New 
England metropolis. 

In 1819, Mr. Ballou established the OJj!!«»»rii)iJ%(WM, which soon acquired 
lugh reputation for its literary merits and denominational value. The following 
year he compiled a collection of Hynma lor the use of the sect ; and soon after- 
ward he made a professional vifit to New York and Philadelphia, where great 
numbers of people listened to bis eloquent and lexical discourses. In Philadel- 
phia, he preached in the Waslmgloit Garden Saloon, no meeting-house being 
large enough lo hold the immense crowds that gathered to hear Mm. In 1831, 
he was associated with a nephew in pnblishii^ the Universcdiat Ei^)osilor, a 
quarterly periodical ; and at ^>out the same time volumes of hia Sermons and 
Lectures were published. In 1834, he wrolw and put fortii An Hcarmmalion of 
the Doctrine ofPatwe RetHbution ; and in the meanwhile his pen was ever busy 
in contributions to denominational publications. Old age now whitened hia 
locks, yet his " eye was not dim nor his natural forces abated," and at the age of 
seventy-two years [1843] he made a long Journey to Akron, Ohio, to attend a 
national convention of VniversaUsls. Thousands Socked thither to see and hear 
the ftr-femed Father Ballou, and were gratifled. He was permitted to return to 
his beloved home and Sock in safety, and continued his pastoral labors almost 
nine years longer. Finally, on the 7th of June, 1852, that eminently great and 
good man died, at the age of a little more than eighty years. He had been, a 
distinguished preacher for the long period of asty years. He was a vigorous 
yet generous polemic, a pleasing and voluminous writer, and an eloquent speaker. 
His thoughts, occasionally expressed in verse, exhibit many beau^ul speciraens 
of genuine poetry. 
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■VTEXT to Doctor Franklin, Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode I^ncl, was the oldest 
il roomber of the Continental Congress, who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, He was born in that portion of the town of Providence now called 
Scituate, ou Uie 7th of March, ITOl. The opportunitiea at that time and place 
for acqah-tng an education were tew and weak, and Hopkins became a Ee'lf- 
taagbt man in the truest sense of the term. He waa a farmer nntil the age of 
twenty-five years, when he commenced mercantile business in Providence. The 
following year he was chosen W represent Scituate in the Rhode Island legis- 
lature, and was annually reelected until 1738. He resumed his seat tliere in 
1141, and was made Speaker of tiie House. Prom that time until 1151, he was 
almost everyyear a member and the Speaker of the, lower House. In the latter 
year he was chosen chief justice of the colony. 

Mr. Hopkins was a delegate from Rhode Island in the Brst colonial conven- 
tion, held at Albany, in 115*,' and two years afterward he was elected governor 
Qt Rbode Island. That position be' held, with but a single interruption, nntil 
lt67 ; and he was very efficient in promoting the enligtment of volunteers in his 
province, for the expeditions agiunst the French and Indians. He even took a 
captMu's commission, and placed himself at the head of a volunteer corps, in 
1751, but a change in eveata rendered their seirioestmneceseary, and they were 
disbanded. When the quaj'rel witii the mollier country commenced. Governor 
Hopkins took a decided stand in favor of the colonists ; and ofEoiaUy and nn- 
cfflciaUy he labored incessantly to promote a fl^e and independent spirit among 
■ his countrymen. A proof of his love of justice, as well as a love of liberty, is 
found in the feet that he endeavored to procure legislative enactments in Bivor 
of the emancipation of slaves in Rhode Island, and he actually gave freedom to 
all owned by biniaelE "When, in 1774, a general Got^ress waa proposed, Gov- 
ernor Hopkins warmly advocated the measure, and waa chosen one of the dele- 
gates for Rhode Island. At the same thne he held the important offices of chief 
justice of the province and representative in its Assembly. In 1J76, he waa a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, in Rliode Island, and was ag^n 
elected to Congress. There he advocated political independence; and in the 
Summer of 1776, he affixed his remarkable signature' to the noble manifesto 
which declared it. 

Mr. Hopkins waa elected to Congreas, for the last fjme, in 1778, and was one 
of the committee who perfected the Ariicks of Gonfederation for the govomment 
of the United States, then flghting under one banner, for independence. He was 
then more than seventy years of age, yet he was actively engaged in the duties 
of almost every important committee while he held his seat in Congreas. He re- 
tired in 17 80, and tlien withdrew from public life to enjoy repose and indulge in 
his fevorite study of the exact sciences. He waa adiatjnguished mathematician, 
and rendered efficient service to scientific men in oliservuig the transit of Venus, 
in 1709.5 But hia season of earthly repose and happiness waa short. The 
Patriot and Sage went down into the grave on the 19th of July, 1786, in the 
Beventy-eighth year of hia age. Through iife he had been a constant attendant 
of the religious meetings of Friends, or Quakers, and was ever distinguished 
among men as a aincere Christian. 
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DURING tlie most important period in tlie progreaB of our EcpuWic after its 
permanent organization, in 1789, Albert Gallatin, a native of Geneva, 
Bwitaerland, waa an active, nsefiil, and highly palriotic citizen and public officer. 
He was born on the 29thof Janaary, 1761. His family connections were of Iho 
highest reapeetability. Among these waa the celebrated 'M. Ueeker anil his 
eqaally-distiiiguiahed daiighter, Madame de Stael. His iather, who died when 
Albert was four years of age, waa then a councillor of stale. At a proper age 
Albert waa placed in theUniveraity of GeneTS, where he was graduated in 1719. 
He had early t^lt and manifested a zeal for republican inatjtutions, and declining 
the commission of a lieulenantcolonel in the service of one of tlie German sov- 
ereigaa, he came to America, in 1780, when only nineteen years of age. In 
November of that year he entered the public aervice of his adopted country, by 
taking command of a smaU fort at Maohiaa, Mane, which waa garrisoned by 
volunteers and Indians. At the close of the war he taught the French language 
in Harvard University, for awhile. Having received his patrimonyll'om Europe, 
in nS4| he purchased lands in. Virginia, He afterward established himself on 
the banks of the Monongahela, in Pennaylvania, where his talenla were soon 
brought mlo requisition. He was a member of the convention to revise the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, in 1789, and for two succeeding years ha waa rep- 
resentative of the State legialatui'e. In that body those financial abilities, 
which afterward rendered him eminent !□ the administraljon of the na^nal 
treasury, were manifested. In 1T93, he waa elected to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States, but, by a atrmtly party vote, he waa excluded from it on the 
ground of ineUg^bility, because nme years had not elapsed since his naturaliza- 
tion in Virginia.' He was immediately elected a member of the House of 
Repreaentatives, where he was confessedly the Republican leader, and was re- 
garded as one of the most lo^al debaters and soundest statesmen in that body. 
In 1801, President Jeffersoa appointed Mr. Gallatin Secretary of the Treasury. 
He exercised the functions of that office with lare abihty, during the whole of 
Jefferson's adminiatration, and a part of Madison's, nnljl 1813, when he went to 
St. Petersbuig, as one erf the envoys extraordinary of the United States, W nego- 
tiate with Great Britain under the mediation of Euaaia.* Ho waa appointed one 
of the eommiasioners who negotiated a, treaty of peace wItJi Great Britmn, at 
Ghent, in 1814 ; and early the foUowit^ year he assisted in forming a commer- 
cial treaty with the same power. From 1816 until 1823, Mr. Gallatin was res- 
ident minister of the United States at the French court, and in the meanwhile 
had been employed on extraordinary missions to the Netherlands and to Great 
Britain. In these diplomatic services he was ever skilful, and always vigDant in 
guarding the true interests of his country. Other official stations had been 
proffered him, while he was abrwid. Premdent Madison invited him to become 
his Secretary of State, or Prime Minister; and President Monroe offered him a 
place in his cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy. He a]so declined the nomination 
of Viee-Pre^dent of the United States which the DemoeraHo party offered him, 
in 1824. 

Mr. Gallatin returned home, in 1828, and became a resident of New York city, 
where he took an active interest in all mattera pertaining to the public good. 
In 1831, ho wrote the memorial to Congresa of the Free-Trade Convention, and 
from that time until 1839, he gave a noble example of the true method of bank- 
ing, while lie was President of the National Bank. He waa one of the foandera, 
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unA flrat president of the oounoa of ths New Tork TTniTarsity. At the time of 
hia death he was President of the New Yorlc Historical Society, and also of the 
Amerioan Ethnological Society, of yhich he was chief founder. A few daya 
beftire his death he was elected one of the first members of the Smithsoiiian In- 
Btitute. His departure occurred at his residence at Astoria, Long Island, on the 
1301 of August, 1849, at the age of more than eighty-eight years. 



DAVm "WOOSTER. 

FOE almost fourscore years the graye of one of America's best heroes WBS al- 
lowed to remain unhonored by a memorial-atone, until tradition had almost 
forgotten the hallowed spot. That hero was David Wooater, who lost his life in 
the defence of the soil of hia native State against that ruthless invader. General 
Tryoo. He wsa bom at Stratford, Conneoticnt, on the 2d of March, nil), and 
was graduated at Yale College, in USS. WLen war between England and 
Spain broke out Itie following year, he enlflrod the provmoial army as a lieuten- 
ant, and was soon afterward promoted to the captaincy of a vessel built and 
ivrmed by the colony aa a guarda cosia, or coast-guard. In 1T40, he married 
Miss Clapp, daughter of the President of Yale College; and, in I74B, we observe 
bis first movements in military life as a captain in Colonel Burr's regiment in the 
expedition against Louiaburg. Prom Caj« Breton he went to Europe in com- 
mand of a cartel-ship.' But lie was not permitted to land in fiance, and he 
smled.ihr England, where he was received with great honor. He was presented 
b> the king, became a favorite at oourtj and was made ft capt^n in the r^n^lar 
service, under Sr "William Pepperell. "When the I'reneh and Indian war in 
America broke out, he was commissioned a provincial colonel by the governor 
of Connecticut, and was fioally promoted to br^adier-general. He was in iServ- 
iee to the end of that war; and when, In 1776, the revolutionary fires kindled 
into a fiame, he waa found ready to battle manfully for his country in its struggle 
for freedom. He was with Arnold and Allen at the capture of Ticonderoga ; and 
when t!ie Continental army was organized, a few weeks later, he received the 
appointment of brigadier-general, third in ranlc. He waa in command in Canada, 
in theSpringof 1T76; and soon after hia return to Connecticut, he was appointed 
flrat major^^oneral of the militia of that State. In that eapadtr he was actively 
ei^aged when Tryon invaded the State, in the Spring of 1177, and penetrated 
to and burned Banbury. H'ear Rii^fi^d he led a body of militia in pursuit of 
themvader, and there, in a warm enga^ment, on Sunifey, the 27th of April, he 
was (htaliy wounded by a musket-ball. He was conveyed to Lanbuiy on a 
lifter, where he lived long enough for his wife and children to arrive from New 
Haven, and soothe Ms dying hours. He expired on the 2d of May, 1777, at the 
age of sixty-seven years, and was interred in the village hurj-ing-gcotuid. Con- 
gress ordered a monument to be erected to his memory, but that act of justice 
baa never been accomplished by the Federal government. The legislature of 
Connecticut finally reaolved to erect a memorial ; and in April, 1354, the comer- 
stone of a monument was laid, with imposing ceremonies.' On opening the 
grave, the remains of the here's epaulettes and plume, and the fatal 6uJ(ei, were 
found among hia bones. 
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THOMAS MAODONOUOH. 

ON the Tery day when WaEhington resigned his military coremifaion into the 
custody of Coagrees, from whom he liad received it, a Tuturo American 
naral hero was boru in Uewcastlo county, Delaware. It was on lie 23d of 
December, 1183, and that f^rm of a liero wae Thomas Macdonough. At the 
age of fifteen years he obtained a midshipman's warrant, and in the wm with 
I?ipoli he was tlistinguished fbr liravery. He was one of the daring men selected 
by Decatur to assist hun in bumic^ the FhHadd^liw, frigate,' and he partook of 
tlie hoDors of that brilliant exploit When war with Great Britain was proclaimed 
in 1812, Macdonough held a lieuteiaat's commiasion, haying reeeiyed it ir " ' 
roary, 180T. He w - - ■ ■ - . -. . • . -. t-i- 

he was promoted t( 
in that quarter, 15ir s 
But opportunity for 
proved it. The wa 
abdication of Napoh 
forces in America ■ 



nFeb- 

ordered to service on Lake Champlain, and in July, 1813, 
masler^ionimainiant. There was very little for him to do, 
)me time, and he became restive m comparative idleness, 
lotion came at last, and he gladly accepted and nobly im- 
■ in Kurope having been suspended, eariy in 18J4, by the 
an and the capture of Paris by the allied armies, the Britiah 
l-ere lai^ly augmented. Quite a strong army, under Sir 
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George Prevost, iavadel Nbw York from the St. Lamcace ; and a. fleet, under 
Camnjodore Downie, aailed up Lake Ohainplain. to cooperate witli tha land forces. 
They wera called " the flower of Wdlington's army, and the cream of Nalson'a 
marinea." General Macomb was in command of a small land force, composed 
oMefly of local mflitia, and Macdoaovigh had a little squadron of four ships and 
teii galleys, with an a^r^ate of eighty-^ gnns. Such mas the force which, 
stood in the way of the sanguine invader. On the llUi of September, 1314, liia 
British land and naval forces lioHi approached. The conflict was short but de- 
cisiye. Maedonough, by superior nautical skill and dexterityin the management 
of guns, soon caused the BritJah Bag to lall, when Prevtrat, in dismay, hastily 
retreated, leaving viotJiry with the Americans on both land and water.' The 
■victory was hailed with great joy throughout the countiy, and Macdonongh's 
Eime was proclaimed every where, in oration and in song. Congress awarded 
him a gold commemorative medal, and gave him the commisaon of a post oap- 
t£un. Other substantial rewards were bestowed. The State or New York gave 
him one thousand acres of land ; that of Vermont, two hundred acres | and the 
cities of N«w York and Albany each ga^e him a lot of grounij. At alMut the 
close of the war. Commodore Maodonough's health gave way, yet he lived for 
more than ten years with the tooth of consamption undermining his oitadsl of 
life, He died on the 10th of Hovember, 1825, at the age of about forty-two 
years. E© was exemplary in every relation of life, and had but few of tlie com- 
mon faults of humanity. Bis bravery was bom of true courage, not of mere 
intrepidity, and he never quailed in the face of most imminent danger.* 



Sa.MUEL SMITH. 

SAMUEL SMITH, the "hero of Fort Mifflin," lived more than sixtyyears after 
the achieyementa there, which won for him that appropriate tiHe. He was 
a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, where he was born on the aith of 
January, 1763. His father was a distinguished public man, flrst in Pennsylvania 
and then in Maryland. Samuel's education commenced at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was completed at an academy in Elkton, Maryland, after his father 
made Baltimore his residence. At the age of fourteen years he entered his 
fiither's counting-honae as a clerk, remained there five years, and then, in 1772, 
departed (br Havre as supercargo in one of bis father's vessels. After travelling 
extensively on tho Continent, he returned home, and found his countrymen in 
the midst of the exolteraents of the opening of the revolutionary hostilities. The 

T. WKm the BrUlsh agnadroD ippearfld orrOuinbeTlBTid-head, Vaodononeli IntltDn Ihe deck flf Iha 
Sara/a^ thl£ Qob-eWp), JnOiQ midst of hlamen, and prayfrl ro TM Ood of mitllca for aid. A curlana 
boHitheSravloao, ^ A cook, reivsMd (t«DJ his pHaau, flow Into like rlgglDff, and crowed luBtUy, atlha 
■amotimo flaprdngldHwinBawilhtrioinpluuit vehemence. The seamen regarded tiieevenifis A^ODd 

floff wu atcaa BjkTtbe Sciot ouUd. 

.^ ...V^""""*"^ . . . . . . . B^iored nCH, in tha nbMMfl of ao coimiiaiidBr, 
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battles at Lexington, Concord, and Breed'B Hill, liad been ibuglit Fired witli 
patriotic zeal, young Smith sought to serve his country in the army ; antl ia 
January, 1770, he obtained a captain's commission iu Colonel Smallwood's r^- 
ment He waa soon afterward promoted to the rank of major ; and early in 
1777, he received a iieutenaut-colonera eooimiaaion. In that capacity he served 
with distinction in the battle of Braadywine, and a few weeks later won un&d- 
ing laurels for his gallant defence of Fort Mifflhi, a little below Philadelphia, of 
which he was commander. There, for seven weeks, he sustained a aiege tiy a 
greatly superior force, and abandoned the fort only when the defences wei's no 
longer tenable. For his services there, Oongresa voted him a sword, and the 
country rang with his praises. He aflwward suffered with the army at Valley 
Torge, and lought on the plains of Uonmoutb. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Smith was appointed a brigadier-general of 
nuTitia, and commanded the Maryland troops under General Lee, in quelling the 
" Whiskey Insurrection " in: Western Pennsylvania. He was active in support 
of Washington's administration throughout; and, in 1793, he was elected to 
represent the Baltimore district in the Federal Congress, where he remmned for 
ten consecutive years. Ho held the commission of major-general of militia dur- 
ing the war of 1812-15, and was active in meaaures to repel invading Britons, 
at BalWmors, in 1814. Two years afterwM'd he was again elected to Congress, 
and served in the House of Ropresentaljves for six years. He was also a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate for many years. In 1836, during a fearful riot 
in Baltimore, his military services were again brought into requisition, and by 
hia prompt efforts the disturbance was soon quelled. The mob had defied th^ 
civil authority, and were wantonly destroying property, when the aged general 
appeared in Wieir midst, bearing llie American flag, and calling upon peaceably- 
disposed citizens to rally and assist him in sustaming law and order. That 
result was soon accomplished, Iu the Autumn of the same year, when at the 
a^ of more than eighty-four years, he waa elected mayor of Baltimore, by an 
Blmost unanimous vote. He hold that office by reiileetion until his death, which 
occurred on the 22d of April, 1839, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 



JEHUni ASHMUN. 

THE first agent of the American Colonization Society, employed to plant a set- 
tlement of fi'ee negroes in the land of their fathers, waa Jehudi Ashmun, 
the son of pious parents who resided near the western shore of Lake Clianiplain, 
in the Slate of Few York. In the town of Champlain he waa bom, in April, 
1794, and waa graduated at Burlington College, in 1816. He commenced prep- 
arations for the ministry in the theological seminary at Bangor, in Maine, but 
soon made his residence in the District of Columbia, became attached to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church there, and took a zealous part in the early efforts 
to found a colony of free blacks in Africa- Hia zeal and asefiilnesa were appre- 
ciated by the American Colonisation Society ; and, in 1822, he was appointed 
to take charge of a reenibroement for their inant settlement in Aiiica. He he- 
came the general agent there, and it was necessary for him to perform the duties 
of legislator, soldier, and engineer. AfBiotiona fell upon him at the beginning. 
Ills wife di^ ; and within three months after his arrival, when the whole force 
of the colonists consisted of only thirty-five men and boys, he waa attacked by 
armed savages. They were repulsed, but in December tliey returned with 
greatly increased numbers, and utter extermmation of the little colony seemed 
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certain. Again the savages were repulsed, and thoroaglily defeated. For six 
years Mr. Ashmun labored Euthfully there, with Lett Cary, in laying the found- 
ation of the EepublJe of liljeria, but the malaria of the lowlands made great 
inroads upon his health, month after month, rmtll he was cranpelled to return to 
America to recruit. His departure waa a great grief to the eolonista, who now 
numbered twelve hundred souls. He felt that the hand of decay was upon him, 
and he expresaod a behef that he slionld never return. Like the friends of 
Paul, they kissed him, "Sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, 
that they should see his ijice no more. And they accompanied him to the ahlp."3 
Men, women, and children, parted with him at the shor^ with tears. His an- 
ticipaUona were realized, for on the 25th of August, 1838, only a fortnight after 
his arrival at New Haven, ha departed fbr the "happy land," at tho age of 
thirty-four yeai's. There is a handsome monument to iiis memory in '"-^ 

in How Havon. 



JOHN OALO'WELL OALiiOUN. 

BT far the most profound, consistent, and popular statesmaii that South Caro- 
lina has ever produced, was Jrfin C. Calhoun, whose name will ever be 
associated In history with the insUtution of Slavery as its most cordial and honest 
defender. He will be remembered, too, as an uneorrupt patriot, and a states- 
man above reproach. That idol of llie Carolinians was the son of Patrick Calhoun, 
an Irishman of great respectability, who tm)k front rank among the patriots in 
Western Carolina during the War for Independence. John was born in Abbe- 
ville district. South Carohna, on the 18th of March, 1582. His mother was a 
Tii^inia lady of great worth, and to her care the moulding of the young mind 
and heart of the future statesman was chieHy intrusted. Although he was a, 
^at reader, from childhood, yet, until late in 3routhhood, he had acquired very 
little education from systematic inatruction. TJnderthe charge of his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Wsddel, of Columbia county, Oeoi^ia, he waa prepared for college, and 
entered Tale, as a student, in 1802, His progress there was exceedingly rapid. 
His genius beamed Ibrlh daily, more and more ; and, in 1804, he was graduated 
«ith the highest honors of the institution. President Dwight admired him for 
his many manly vutues; and on one oceaaon he remarked, "That hoy, Calhoun, 
has. Uent enough to be President of the United States, and will .become oae 
yet, I confidently predict" 

For three years subsequent to his leaving college, Calhoun studied law, in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and then entered upon its practice in his native distJiet. 
He waa elected to a seat in ths legislature of South Carolina, the following year 
[1309], and after serving two terms there, he was chosen to represent his district 
in the Federal Congress. At that time a war spirit was kindling throughout the 
nation, and Mr. C^oun entered Congress when his fine abilities were most 
needed. He was a stannch republican; mid during hia career (rf^ years in tie 
House of Representatives, he was an eloquent and consistent supporter of Pres- 
ident Madison's administration. Mr. Mo;iroe so highly appreciated his abilities, 
that when he took the presidential chair, in 1811, he called Ur. Calhoun to hia 
cabinet as Secretaiy of War. In tliat capacity h^ ^"eat administrative abilities, 
so early discovered by President Dw^ht, were daily manifested, and he per- 
formed the duties of his ofBce with ^nal fidehty and energy, during the whole 
eight years of Mr. Monroe's administration. He was elected Vice-President of 
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the United States, in 1825, and hsld that position more than Bis years, having; 
bean reBleeted, with Pre^dent Jaokaon, in 1828. In 1831, -when Robert T, 
Hayne left the Senate Iw become governor of South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun was 
chosen his aueeeasor, and resigned the vice-preddenoy. At the end of tlie term 
for which he was ohoaen, he retired \o private life, and sought repose in the 
bosom, of bis iamily. In 1843, he was called to the cabinet of President Tyler, 
BE Secretary of State ; and, in 1845, he was again ohoaen United States Senator, 
by the legislature of South Carohna, He eontinned in that exalted position, 
until his death; which occurred at "Waahington city, on the Slst of March, 1850, 
at the age of siity-eight years. 

Pew men haveexerted a more powerful and controHingsway over the opinions 
of Taat masses of men, than Mr. C^houn, for his views on several topics com- 
cided with those of the great majority of the Southern people ; and he was known 
to be inSexiblj honest and trne, and eminently reliable. No moo of his fkith 
ever doubted Ulat leader any more than his creed. As a statesman, he was full 
of fbrecaat, acute in judgment, and comprehenmve in his general views. He vras 
eminently conservative in many things, and by precept and example, recom- 
mended " masterly inactivity " as preferable to mere impulsive and effervescent 
movements. When intelligence came, in IB4S, that Louis Philippe was driven 
frota Paris and the French Repnblic had been proclaimed, it was proposed, in 
the United Stales Senate, that our government should acknowledge the new 
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order of things. "Wait until it becomes a RBpublie," wore tho words of oautioua 
■wisdom uttered by Senator Calhoun. We have waited many years, and France 
ia yet [1869] ruled !iy an usurper, Daniel Webster said of Mr. Calhoun, in the 
Senate of the United Stales, " We shall hereafter, I am suro, indulge in it aa a 
grateful recolleotion, that we have lived in his age, that we have been his con- 
temporaries, Hial we have seen Mm, and heard him, and known him." 



HENRY DEARBORN. 

TITHEK' the govemmBnt of the United StatoB deckied war against Great 
I T Britain, m 1812, the chief command of the army than authorized to he 
raised, waa given to Henry Dearborn, a meritorious soldier of the War for Inde- 
pendence. He was horn in Hampton, New Hampshire, in March, 1751. He 
studied the science of medicine with Doctor Jackson, of Portsmouth, and cop- 
menced its practice there in 1773. Aa the storm-clouds of the impending Revo- 
lution gathered, he took an active part in pohtics on the aide of the patriots, and 
gave muph attention to military affairs. When, on the 20th of April, 1175, in- 
teUigeaee reached Portsmouth of the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord the 
preceding day, young Dearborn marched in haste lo Cambridge, at the head of 
aity volunteers. He soon returned to New Hampshire, was elected a captain 
in the re^raent of Colonel Stark, enlisted his company, and was again at Cam- 
■fcridge on Uie 15th of May. In the memorable battle on Breed's Hill, on the 
lith of June following. Captain Dearborn behaved gallanUy; and in September 
ensuing, he accompanied Gfeneral Arnold in his pecUous march across the wilder- 
ness fVom the Kennebec to the St. Lawrence. Famine, with the keenness of a 
wolfs appelate, fell upon them, and a fine dog belonging to Captain Dearborn, 
(hat accompanied tliam, was used fbr food. Even moose-skin breeches were 
boiled; the extracted mucilage served as soup, and the hide was roasted Mid 
eaten. Many died from hunger and fatigue, and Captain Dearborn himself was 
left in of a fever in the hut of a farmer, on the banli of the ChaatUere, without 
a physician. He slowly recovered, joined the army at Quebec, in December, 
participated in the siege and assault of that city, under Montgomery, and was 
made a prisoner. He waa permitted to return home on parole the following 
May. His exchange waa not effected until March, 1T77, when he waa appointed 
major in Scammell's r^unent ; and waa at Ticoader<^;a, in May following. In 
the eventful conflicts at Saratf^a, in the ensuing Autumn, he gallantly partic- 
ipated, and shared in the honors of the capture of Burgoyne. General Gates 
gave Mm special notice in hia despatch to Congress. He was promoted to lieo- 
tenant-oolonel in Cilley's regiment, and in that capacity he participated in the 
gallant charge at Monmouth, after Lee's retreat, that broke the power of the 
Siitiah fbrce. 

Lieutenant-colonel Dearborn accompanied General SalUvan in his expedition 
agtdnst the Senecas, InlJtS. In 1780, he again became attached to Colonel Seam- 
meh's regiment, and on the death of that olEcer during the siege of Yorktown, 
Dearbcm succeeded to his rank and command. After that event he was on 
duty at the frontiM' post of Saratoga, under the immediate command of Lord 
Stirling, and there, at iJie close of the war, his militDry services in the Continental 
army ended. He settled upon the banks of the Kennebec, in 1784, and engaged 
in agricultural pursnita. In 1789, Washington appointed him marshal of the 
District of Maine; and twice be was elected (o a seat in Congress from that 
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territory. Mr. Jefferaoa called him to hia cabioet oa Secretary of War, ia IBOl, 
and he diseliarged the duties of that office with great nbility and fidelity, during 
Jefferson's entire admmistratioa of e^ht years. On retiring, in 1809, President 
Madison gave iiini the iDcratlve office of collector at the port of Boston. In 
February, 1812, when vtbi with Great Britain appeared inevitable, Colonel Dear- 
born was commissioned senior major-general of the army ; and the following 
Spring he was in chief command at the capture of York (now Toronto), in Can- 
ada, where General Pits was fciUed. He continued in command, for awhile 
longer, when the President recalled him on the ground of ill health, and he 
assumed command of the mihtory district of Hew York city. He retired to 
private life, in 1815, where he remained until 1S22, when President Monroe ^t- 
pointed him minister to Portugal At his own reciuest he was permitted to re- 
tarn home, afler an absence of two years, and resided most of the time in Boston, 
until his death. That event occurred at the house of his son, in Eosbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 6th of June, 1829, at the ^e of seventy-eight years. 



AUIEL HOLMES. 

rE faithful annalist is a nation's benefatfor; and it may be truthfully said to 
all such chrouiclers, as tho poot said to the hiBtorian of Rome— 

In this category of benefactors, Abiel Hohnea, D.D^ holds a conspicuous place, 
and Americans should cherish his memory with pride and deepest affection. His 
Aitmls of America, in two volumes, is one of the most valuable historical pub- 
lications ever issued from the press, as a work of reference. And as an Awtalisl 
he ia host known to the world. 

Abiel Holmos was bom at Woodstock, Connecticut, in December, 1T63. He 
was graduated at Tale College at the age of twenty years, and went immecUatoly 
to South Carolina as an instructor in a private family. He had received relipoua 
impressions at an early age, and these deepened with the lapse of years. The 
gospel ministry opened to his mind a field of great useftdness, and he entered 
upon it as a pastor of a church at Midway, Georgia, in the Autumn of 1185. 
There he remained until the Summer of 1191, when he visited New England, 
and accepted an invitation to become pastor of the first Congr^ationd Church 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was ever studious, and Biogra^hyand History 
had great charms for him. In 1198, he wrote and published a Life of President 
SlJles, of Tale College; and, in 1805, his Amuds of America was first published. 
An edition was printed in England, in 1313 ; and, in 1829, a, much-improved 
ediUon, in which the record is continued until 182T, was published at Cambridge. 
With this edition of Mimes' Annate, the Ainericon Begisler from 1826 to 1830 
inclosive, and the American Almanac from 1830 to the present time, a library 
has an unbroken record of events in the United States from the earliest settle- 
menla. In addition to his works just mentioned. Dr. Holmes published about 
thirty pamphlets, consisting chiefly of sermons and historical disquisitions. He 
died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 4th day of June, 1837, at the age of 
almost aeventy.four yews. 
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PHILIP SYNG PHYSIC. 

PHILIP SYNG PHYSIO has been appropriately called the Washington— the 
Hero and Sage — of the medical profession, boaause, always cautious, he 
was nevertheless ready for any emergency, and his great mind never foiled in 
its resources amidst the most complicated difficulties. That eminent physician 
waa born in PbUadelphia, on the 7th of July, 1768. His father had been keeper 
oif the great seal of the colony of Pennsylvania; and, prior to the Eevolution, he 
had cl^j^ of the estates of the Ponn femily, as confldenljal agent. At the age 
of eleven years, Philip was placed under the cha^e of Eobert Proud, prindpal 
of an academy that belonged to Ihe Society of Friends, and in due time entered 
the University of PcGn^lvania, ss a student He waa graduated in 1785, and 
immediately eommenced the study of medidne with the distinguished Professor 
Kuhn. After attending a coursa of medical lectures at the unirersity, he am- 
barked for Europe, in the Autumn of 1788, in company with his father, who, 
tJirough influential friends in England, procured the admission of Philip to tlio 
friendabip and private instruction of HiB eminent Dr. John Hunter. Wo man 
ever had a better opportunity for acquiring a thorot^h knowledge of tlie 
healing art, and of practical sureery, than young Physic, and he nobly improved 
it to hia own benefit and that of his race. Hia talents were so conspicuous, that 
oa the earnest recommendation of Dr. Hunter, Phyaio waa appointed house sur- 
geon to St. George's Hospital, in 1190, to serve one year. At the close of the 
term he received a diploma from the Royal College of Suigeona, in London, and 
Dr. Hunter offered him a professional partnership. The yoni^ man had resolved 
to make his naljve dty the chief theatre of his career, and aller remaining with 
Hunter during 1191, he went to Bdinbm^h, studied and observed dlhgently 
there, in the University and in the Eoyal Infirmary, obtained the df^ree of 
H.D., in May, 1792, and in September, returned to America. 

Thus prepared. Dr. Physic entered upon the practice of his profession, in 
Philadelphia. In 1793, the yellow fever tested his skill, moral courage, and 
benevolence, to the utmost, and ail appeared eminently conspicuous. The fol- 
lowing year he was chosen to be one of the surgeons of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital; and, wheo the yellow fever again prevailed, in 1798, his services were of 
the greatest importance. la 1801, he was appointed surgeon extraordii^ary to 
the Philadelphia Almshouse Infirmary. The following year, on the earnest re- 
quest of a number of medical students, he delivered a couTse of lectures on Sur- 
gery. They were exceedingly popular, and students came from all parts of the 
country to enjoy his instructions. In 1805, a proffessorship of sui^ry, distinct 
from anatomy, waa instituted in the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Phy^c 
was called to that chair. In fiict it was created for him. He performed the 
duties of that station in a highly satialictory manner, until 1819, when he was 
transferred to the chair of anatomy, in the same institution, on the death of its 
incumbent (his nephew), John Syng Dorsey. Year rilier year he continued his 
lectures to great numbers of medical studenta, notwithstanding his extensive 
practice and college duties made his labors veiy great. 

In 1821, Dr. Physic waa ^pointed consulting surgeon to the Philadelphia 
Institution for the Bhnd; and, in 1824, he was elected prefudent of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Sodety, a statidh which he filled with great dignity until hia 
death. In 1825, the French Eoyal Academy of Medicine made him an honorary 
member of tlint institntion, the first dignity of the kind ever received by an 
American. He was also made an honorary fellow of the Eoyal Medical and 
Cbirui^ical Society of London. In 1831, failing health caused Dr. Physio te 
resign hia professorship in the University, whwi he waa inunediately elected 
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IB Profeasor of Surgery and Anatomy, in that jastLtution. Hia phyacal 

Bystem. gradually gave way under his incesaant profesaonal toil, and on the 16th 
of December, 1837, that eminent aui^eon expired in Philadelphia, at the age of 
Bixty-nine years. The immediate cause of his death was liydrotliorax:. Besides 
his lectures, Dr. Phyae wrote but litHa He labored intensely, jj '"' -'■------ 

ami left autiioisbip to others. 



JOHN SEVIER. 

SOON after the return of peace when the War for Independence had ceased, 
the hardy mountaineers of the extreme wesl^ra portions of Kerth Caro- 
lina, established a separate government, and, in honor of Dr. Franklin, called 
the new State FnANKL AND. A brave militia officer of theE«volntionwas chosen, 
governor, but his rule and the new State were of short duration. {Ehat officer 
was Jotin Sevier, a descendant of an ancient French fereily, the or^al ortho^- 
rajjiy of which waa Xavier. He was bom on the banks of the Shenandoali, m 
Tir^nia, about the year 1740. He was a' bold and fearleaa youtii, and was 
engaged much.in athletio eierasea during the earlier years of his manhood. In 
1169, he accompanied an exploring party to East Tennessee, and settled on the 
Holston. river, with his fether and brother. There he assisted in erecting Fort 
■Watauga, and was afterirard mado the commander of the little garrison, 
with the commission of captfun. The Cherokeee were then prowling around, 
with hostUe intentions, Sritish emissaries having excited them ag^nst the col- 
onists. One pleasant morning in June, 1776, Ibe gallant captam saw a young 
lady running with the speed of a doe, toward the fort, pursued by a pady of 
Cherokeea under " Old Abraham," one of thoh' most noted chiefs. With a single 
bound she leaped the palisades, and fell into the arms of Capttun Sevier. It was 
- a Incky leap for Catherine Sheriill, for she was caught by a hosband, unto whom 
she bore ten children. 

Captain Sevier was with Evan Shelby at the baftla of Pomt Pleasant, in 1774. 

During the first five years of the war he w" '" — """' " — *""" 

mountain frontiers of the Carolinaa ; and, ii 
. trating toward the hills, he held the commi 
guished hhnself at the battle on King's Mountain, in October of tliat year, and 
also at Mu^ove's Mills. The following year he quieted hostile Indians among 
the mountains, by a severe chastisement. At the dose of the war he was com- 
■ mis^ned a brigadier; and he was so much beloved by the people, that on the 
formation of the State of FaiNKLAND, above alluded to, he was elected governor 
by unanimous acclamation. He was so often engaged in conferences with the 
Indians, that they gave hun a name which signiflri treaiy^maJier. When Ten- 
nessee was organized, and admitted into the Union as an independent State, 
Sevier was elected its first governor. In 1811, he was elected to a seat in Con- 
gress, and was reelected in 1313. He was a firm supporter of President Madi- 
son's administration, and was appointed an Indian commissioner for his State 
and the adjoming territories. While engaged in thedutiesof his office near Fort 
Decatur, on the cast ade of the Tallapoosa river, he died, on the 24th ofSeptsm- 
ber, 1815, at the age of about seventy-five years. There he was buried witt 
. the honors of war, under the direction of the late General Gaines. No stone, it 
is SMd, identifies his grave ; but in a cemetery at Nashville, a handsome marble 
cenotaph has been erected to bis memory, by "An admirer of Patriotism and 
Merit unrequited." 
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ISABELL V OK,AH\M. 

EATt.TR liath its angela, briglit and lovely. They often walk in the garden of 
humajiity uootaMTed. Their foot-pricta are pearly with Heaven's choleest 
blesamgs; fragrant flowers spring up and bloom continually in their presence, 
and the birds of paradise warble unceasingly in the branches beneath which 
they recline. They are bom of true rel^on in the heart. Their creed oomea 
dawn from heaven, and is as broad as humanity ; their hope is a golden chain of 
promises suapended from the throne of infinite goodnesa; their example is a 
preacher of righteousness eo-woAing with the Great Itedeemer. 

Of these blessed ones of earth, was Isabella Graham, a native of Lanarkaliiro, 
Scotland, where ^e was born on the 29th of July, 1742. Her maiden narao 
waa Marshall, and during her earliej" years her father occupied the estate, once 
the residence of the renowned WiUiara "Wallace. Isabella was early trained to 
phyaieal activity, and waa blessed with a Buporior education, which afterward 
became her life-dependence. Her moral and religions culture Jtopt pace with 
her intellectual improfement, and under the teaching of Dr. Witherspoon (after- 
ward prewdent of the college at Princeton, New Jersey), she became a Christian 
profeeaor at the i^e of seventeen years. 

Miss Marshall waa married to Dr. John Graham, an army surgeon, in lT65, 
and the following year aooompanied him to Canada, ■whither he waa ordered to 
Join hia regiment. . She was a resident of a garrison at Fort Niagara for several 
years, and just before the American Revolution broke out, she accompanied her 
husband (o the Island of Antigua. Then the fhmace of affliction was prepared 
for her. First, intelligence came that her dear mother waa buried. Soon after 
that two of her dear friends were removed by death ; and ia the Autumn of 
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1114, her oxeollent husband was taken frani her, after a few daja' illnoaa, leaving 
her in a strange land, with tliroe infant daughters. But she was not fiieudlcas. 
She had freely cast bar bread of beneToleuco upon the watera, and it returned to 
her by corresponding benevolence, when it was most needed.' 

After Jiving birth to a son, Mrs. Graham returned to Scotland. Her aged 
lather had become impoverished, and was added to the dependants upon her 
eCtbrts for a lirelihood. She opened a smaJ] school, and lived upon coarse and 
Beauty (bod, made sweet by the thought that it was earned for liiose she loved. 
Old asquainlaTices among the rich and gay poaaed the humble widow by, but old 
friends, with hearts in their hands, aaasted her in ostabiishing a boarding-school 
in Edinburgh. Qod prospered her, and she distnbuted fVeely of her little abund- 
ance among the more needy. A tenth of all her eaininga she regularly devoted 
to charity; and hour after hour, when the duties of her school had ceased, that 
good and gentle creature would walk among the poor and destitute, in the lanes 
and alleys of the Scottish capital, dispenang phyaieal benefits and religious con- 
solations. Thoroughly purified in the crucible of sorrow, her heart was ever ahve 
with sympathy for suffering humanity, and that becamo the great controlling 
emodon that shaped her labors. She often lent small sums of money to young 
persons about entering upon businoss, and would never receive intflreat, for she 
conmdered the luiury of doing good sufficient usury. She encouraged poor 
laboring people to unite in creating a fund for mutual relief in case of sickness, 
by a small deposit each week, and tJiua sho founded tlie "Penny Society," out 
of which grew that ezoellent institution, in Edinburgh, "The Soiaetyforthe 
Belief of the Destitute Sick." 

At the solicitation of Dr. "Withorapoon, and of some ftiouds in New York, Mr^ 
Graliam came to America, ia 1785 ; and in the Autumn of that year opened a 
school, with five pupils, in our commercial metropolis, liefore the end of a 
month the number (rfher pupils had increased to tifty, and for thirteen years she 
continued that vocation with increasing prosperity. A great blessing came tjo 
her, in 1795, when her second daughter married the excellent Divie Bethune, an 
enterpriai^ young mercl^ant of Hew York, who became an earnest co- worker in 
the cause she had espoused.' Sorrow came at about the same tune, for her 
eldest daughter was taken away hj death. But the widow was not diverted 
from the path of Christian duty by prosperity nor adversity. She walked daily 
among the poor, liire a sweet angel, dispensing with bountiful hand the blessings 
she had received from above. At her house, in 1796, a number of ladies formed 
that noble institution, the Soeiety for (he Eeli^ qf Poor Widmas with Childrea ; 
and two years aiterward she gave up her school, went to reside with her daugh- 
ters, and dedicated her time to the services of an abounding charity. "We can- 
not follow her in all her ministrations, public and private, for they were as man- 
ifold aa the hours of the day. She was one of the promoters of the Orplian 
Asylum and the Magdalens Society. She had printed and distributed severe 
tracts, before any sodety for the purpose was formed, which were calculated to 
eidte the public sympathy for the destitute and suffering. She was active in 
givmg popularity to Lancasteriau schools for the poor, and the Sabbath-school 
was her special delight. Every where, by night and by day, in the city of her 
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adoption, that noble Bister of Charity miglit bo met, dispenring- hor blessing 
sad rewarded by the benedictioiifl of tlie aided.' Her lit publio labor was in 
tbrming a sodety for the promotiOQ of industry among the poor. Thut was ia 
the Sprii^ of 1814, when the infirmiOes of health and age had Bhortened her 
joumeja of love. On the 2'Ith of July following, that feitiiM aervant of the 
great Pattern of benevolence went boras to receive her final reward, at the aga 
of seventy-two years. 



HENRY WtlEATON. 

THE most eminent Amerioan writer on International Law that haa yet appeared, 
was Henry "Wbeaton, a native of Providence, Rliode Island, where he was 
bom in November, 1785. He entered Brown University at the age of ttiirteen 
years, oad was graduated there in 1802. The law was his chosen profession, 
and he commenced its study nnder the direction of Nathaniel Searle. After two 
years' dose application, he went to France, became a welcome guest m the 
family of General Armstroi^ (then United States minister there), resided in 
Paris eighteen months in the earnest study of the JPrench language, and tlien 
went to London and made luaiself thorougWy acquainted with the constitution^ 
and international jurisprudence of Europe. Oa his return to Rhode Island he 
was admitted to the bar. In 1812, he made his residence in the city of Sew 
York, where he took a high position as a lawyer. The same year he assumed 
the editorial control of the XaUanal Advocate, and its columns abounded with 
able disquimtiona on International Law, ftom his pen. The subject was of special 
current interest, fbr unsettled questions of that nature were Bome of the imme- 
diate causes of the war then in prc^resa between the United States and Great 
Brit^D. Mr. Wheaton was also appointed a judge of the Marine Ciourt, in the 
city of New York, the same year; and, in 1816, he relinquished his connection 
with the NaUonal Advocate. In Mayof that year he published his -OijesJ reioiMW 
to Marine Gaptirea, which attracted much attention. The same year he waa 
appointed reporter of the Supreme Court of the United States, mid performed 
the duties of that important staljou with signal ability until 182'!, when he was 
appointed Ohargi d'AJmres to Denmark, by President Adams. His reports 
were published in twdve volumea, and fbrm an invalnahle library of legal de- 
ciaiocs. He wiia engaged in public life but once during his long connection with 
the Supreme Court. That service was performed in 1821, aa a member of the 
conyentlon that revised the Cooalitution of the State of New York. 

Mr. Wheaton was the first regular minister sent to Denmark by the United 
States. There he employed his leisure time in making diligent researches into 
Scandinavian literature ; and he published the result of bia investigations in a 
volume entitled Sistory itf Si£ i/ifrihmen. No diplomatic duty was n^lected, by 
these researches, and his mission was performed to the entire satisfaction of his 
govemmenL In 1830, he visited Paris, and waa highly esteemed in diplomatic 
circles there, aa wen as in London, the following year. In 1836, President 
jadraon transferred Mr. Wheaton Ihim Copenhagen to Berlin, and a few months 
afterward he was raised b> the rank of minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
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Pniasla, There hia services were of the greatest importance, and lie stood, con- 
feasedly, at the head of American liiplomacy in Europe. To liim other American 
logations iooked for counsel, and the various sovereigns of Europe held him in 
the higb est esteem. la 1841), Mr. Wheaton made a treaty with Hacover; and 
the same year he attended the conference of represeatatiyes of twenty-seven 
German States, and there advanced the cotnmercial interests of JiiB country. 

Mr, Wheaton is known aa one of the best wrilcrs on the law of nations, and 
Ms works, on that topic, are held in the same estimation, ia the cabinets of Europe, 
as were those of Grotius and Vattel before his day. He wrote a Life of Wmiam 
naJcney ; and in addition \o his voluminous despatches on all Boris of salgecla, 
he delivered many discourses, some of which have been published in pamphlet 
form. That skilful diplomatist, ripe scholar, accomplished author, and thorough 
gentleman, died at Eosbury, Maasachuaetta, on the lllh of March, 1848, at tiie 
age of sixly-three years. 



JAMES KENT, 



THESE words of Hannah More may justly be applied to the character of that 
brilliant light of the American judiciary. Chancellor Kent, fbr no jurist ever 
laid aside a more spotless ermine thon he. lie was bom in the Fredericksburg 
prednct of Dutchess county (now Putnam county), New York, on the 3Ist of 
July, lies. At the age of five years he went to live with his maternal grand- 
fether, at TJotwalk, Connecticut, and remained there, eng^ed in prepMatory 
studies, until 1771, when he entered Tale College, aa a student. The war cf 
the Revoluljon was then developing its worst features, for British, HesslMia, and 
Tories vFere desolating various districts, by fire and plunder. For a time the 
studente of the college were scattered ; yet, with all tho disadvantages produced 
by these interruptions, young Eent was graduated with distinguished honor, in 
17S1, The perusal of Blackslotie'a Comrrienianes, soon after he entered eoh^e, 
(rave him a taste for law, and, on leaving Tale, he commenced ila study with 
Egbert Benson, than attorney-general of the State of Hew York. 

Mr. Kent waa admitted to practice, in 178B, as attorney of the Supreme Court 
of his native State; and, in 1787, he was admitted as counsellor of the same 
court. He was then married and settled at Poughkeep^e, on the Hudson. Ho 
was exceedingly studious, and always methodiraiL' 'While his profession was 
his chirf care, he did not escape the influence of the ambitious desire of a pol- 
itldan ; and joiniug with Hamilton and other loading Federalists in his State, he 
soon became ideutified with the public measures of the day. In 1790, and again 
in 1792, he represented the Poughfceepsie district in the Stale legislature. Hav- 
ing failed as a candidate for the same ofBce, in 1793, he removKl to the city of 
Hew York, and became Professor of Law in Columbia College. In 1796, lie was 
appointed master in Chancery, and the foliowing year he was made recorder of 
the city of New York. At about this time the Faculty of Columbia College 
evinced their appteoiation of bis great legal learning, by conferring upon him 
the honoi'arydegree of Doctor of Lawa. Those of Harvard and Dartmouth after- 
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■ward imitated their esample. He was very higliiy esteemed by Governor Jay; 
anciiii 1797, tliat diief magistrate of tlie Stats of New York appointed Mr. Kent 
, aasoeiate justice of the Supreme Coart. Three years afterward, he and Judge 
Eadeliffe were appointed to revise tlie legal code of the State, for which they 
received the higheat encomiums of the best jurisls in the country. Step by step 
Justice Kent went up the ladder of professional honor and diaWnction. In 1804, 
he was ap[x>inted chief justice of the State, and he Glled that imporlunt ofBce 
with great dignity and abihty until February, 1814, when he accepted the office 
of chancellor. In that exited station he labored on with fidelity, unUI 1S23, 
when he had reached the age of sixty years, and was inelipble for service there- 
in, according to the unwise provisions of tlie Constitution of 1821. He finished 
his labors as chancellor, by heaHng and deciding every case that had been 
brought before him ; and he leit the office bearing the most sincere regrela of 
every member of his profession, and of the people at lai^e. Soon after retiring 
from public life, he was agdn elected Law Professor in Columbia College. He 
revised his former lectures, added new ones to them, and then published tlie 
whole in four volumes, with the title of Oommenlaries on American Lam. That 
great work is a texl^book, and has given Chancellor Kent the palm, in tho 
opinion of the best judges in this country and in Europe, as one of the first legal 
writers of his time. 

Chancellor Kent possessed all those public and private virtues which constitute 
a true mam. Industrious, temperate, social and reUtpous, he was blessed with 
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sound health, warm friends, devoted lamily affection, and an unclouded failh in 
Divine promises. He retained hia robust health and activily until within a few 
weeka of hia death,' which occurred at his residence on Union Square, New 
Tort, on ths 12lli of December, iSil, when at the age of eighty-four yoais.. 



WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

AMOKG tha privil^ed few who had tho honor of painting the portrait of 
Washington, fVoni life, was William Dunlap, who ia equally distinguished 
as arlaat and author. He was bom at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the 19th 
of Februaiy, 1766, and at liie house of a kind neighbor, his taste forpiclores and 
reading was early developed by fiuniliarity tliere with p^tings and books. The 
storm of the Revolution produced great confuaon in New Jersey, and young 
Dunlap's education was ^most utterly neglected, until his father removed to the 
city of New York, in 1771, which was then inpoaseaaon of the British. There, 
while at play, William tost an eye, by accident. Ho had bacome veiy expert in 
copying prints, in India ink, and this accident perilled all hia future career as a 
painter, of which he now dreamed continually. The difficulty waa soon ovei> 
come by habit, and he used hia peni^ almost incessantly, with occasionally a 
word of instruction from an artist. He commenced portrail>painticg at the age 
of seventeen years, and at Eooky Hill, in New Jersey, he was allowed to ptunt 
the portrait of Washington.' 

In 1784, young Dunlap went to England, and hecame a pupil of (he great 
Benjamin West. His progress was slow, lor he spent much of his time ia the 
ei^oyments of the amusements of London. After an absence of three years, he 
returned to New Yorit, commenced portrait-painting, but being an indiflferent 
artist, he fbund very little employment. Discouraged by his ill success, he aban- 
doned the art, " took refuge, he says, "in literature," and afterward joined his 
Mhor in mercantile business. He married a sister of the wife of Dr. Dwight,of 
Tale College, and he waa much benefited by his connection with the family of 
one who proved a most excellent companion. That connection turned him from 
the paths that led to profligacy and rain. He contmued to be a tlirifty merchant 
until 1805, when he unfortunately became the leasee of the New Toric theatre, 
attd by losses was made a bankrupt. He immediately returned to portr^t- 
painting for a livelihood, first in Albany, and then in Boston, but with hia former 
ill succees. HalMespairing, he again laid a^do liia pallette, and became general 
Buperintendentand occasional manager of the New York theatre. He continued 
in that busineaa until 1812, when he again returned to his art It fhiled to give 
hhn bread. He employed hia pen in writing the Memoirs of George Fredmek 
Cooke, the celebrated English actor, Jhr the press; aad he became editor of a 
mf^azine c^led The Beeorder. In- 1814, he waa appomted paymaster-general 
of the miUtia of tho State of New York, in the service of the United States, 
This employment took him from hia pencil and pen, and continued until 181C. 
Then, at the age of (itiy-one years, he first became permanently a painter, and 
his true artist-life began. He went from place to place in the United States and 
Canada, painting portraits with considerable success. He also turned his atten- 
tion to the higher wallta of art, and produced, in succession, three large picturea 
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— Gkrist Eejeeied, Death on tite J'ale JTorse,' and Calvary. The eshibition of 
theae in various parts of the Union, contributod materiiilly to the aupport of hia 
femily, for many years. He painted Other and smaller pieces, some of which, 
and especially The Hkloric Mase, were productions of great excellence. 

Iq 1830, Mr. Dunltq) commenced lecturing on Fine Art topioa, and attracted 
much attenfJOQ; and, in 1832, he published a Sisiory of ffte American Theatre. 
It waa very favorably received, and was foUowecl by his hislory of the Arts of 
Design m Ste Uhiled States. In the meanwhile [February, 1833], he received a 
complimentary benefit at the Park theatre, New York, wMch gave him over 
two thooeand five hundred dollars. In 1839, he published the first volume of a 
Sistory of the Stale of NeiB York. The second volume waa unfinished at the 
lime of hia death. Kot long before that occurrence, his friends got up an ex- 
hibition of paintings for his benefit, and the last days ctf his life wore made happy 
by plenty. He died iu New York city, on the 28th of September, 1S39, in the 
seventy-fourth year of hia age. Mr. Dunlap was llie author of several dramas; 
also a biography of Chariea Brockdeu Brown. 



JACOB BROWN. 

f\ RHAT events as often produce eminent men aa eminent men produce great 
VI events. The heavings of the eartliiiuake Cast up lofly bills; SO do ihe 
pohtioal and social convulsions of nations make dwarfs in quietude giants amid 
commotions. The war of the Revolution called a vast amount of latent genius 
into action, and great statesmen and warriors appeared, where even the germs 
were not suspected. The second "War for Independence, commenced in 1813, 
had a like e&ct, and statesmen and military leaders came from the work-shop 
and the furrow. Of the latter was Jacob Brown, a native of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, and the son of Quaker parents. He was bom on the 9lh of May, 
, 1775, He waa well educated. At tl^ age of Mxteen years, Jacob's father lost 
his property, and the well-trained youth, at once resolved to eM'n hia own living. 
From eighteen to tweaty^Kine years of age he taught a school at Crosswicks, in 
New Jersey, and at the same time he studied with great assiduity. Then, for 
about two years, he was employed as a surveyor in the vicinity of Cinemnati; 
and, in 1798, he was teaching school in the oi^ of New York. There he com- 
menced the study of law, but finding it not congenial to his taste, he abandoned 
it, purchased some wild land in the present Jefferson county, near tlie foot of 
lake Ontario, and settled upon it, in 1799. He pursued tlie business of a former 
witli skill and industry; and, in 1809, hs was appointed to the command of a 
regiment of militia. The governor of New York commissioned him a brigator, 
in 1811; and when, Ilie following year, war with Great Britain commenced, he 
was intrusted with the command of the first detachment of New York militia, 
which was called into the service of the United States, and charged with Uie 
defence of the frontier, from Oswego to Lake St. Francis, a distance of almost 
two hundred miles. In October of that year, he gallantly defended Ogdensburg, 
with only about four hundred men, against eight hundred Britons. At the ex- 
piration of his term, the government offered him the commission of colonel in the 
regular army, but he dedined it In the Spring of 1813, he drove the enemy 
from Sackott's Harbor. In his operations there he displayed so much judgment 
ond skill, that Oongrosa gave him the commission of a bt^adier-gonoral in the 
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Federal army. In the Autumn of that year he waa active and efficient im the 
banks of the St. Lawrence; and after the retreat of the American trot pi from 
Cacadaj in November, the illnoas of General Wilkinson made the chiei comiiiir d 
deTolve upon General Brown. Toward the dose of January, 1814, he waa pro 
moted to m^'or-general, and he was asaiduoua durinjt the few weel.a preceding 
the opening of tSe eampaign for that year, in (tisclpluiing the troopa and giving 
them euoouragement. He was ordered to the command on the Niagara fionher, 
in the Spring of 1814, and during the succeeding Summer and Autumn he won 
imperishable honors for himself and country. For his gallantly and good eon- 
duct in the successive battles of Chippewa, Niagara FaJla, and Fort Erie, he re- 
ceived the thaoka of Oongre?a and a gold commemorative medal, and the plaudits 
of the nation. He waa twice severely wounded in the battle at Niagara FaHs, 
bat he waa iu service at Fort Erie, a few weeks later. 

At the close of the war Geueral Brown was retained in the army, and was 
appointed to the command of the northern division. In 1831, he waa appointed 
general-in-ohief of the armies of the United States, and held that office nntil his 
death, which occurred at his head-quarters, in Washington city, on the 24th of 
February, 182S, at the age of flfty-three yeara. His widow now [1855] reaideB 
at Brownsville, the place of their early settlement. 



OEOBOE CLINTON. 

ENERGT, decision, courage, and purest patriotism, were the prominent features 
in the character of Geoi^e Olinlon, the first republican governor of New 
York, and afterward Vice-President of the United States. Ue was the youngest 
son of Colonel Charles Clinton, and was bom in that portion of old Ulster county 
now called Orange, on the 26th of July, 1139. His education waa intrusted to 
a privalB tutor, and at an early age his adventorous spirit yearned for the sea. 
He Bnally left his lather's house clMidestinely, and sailed in a privateer. On 
his return, he entered the military company of his brother James, as lieutenant, 
and accompanied him in Bradstreet's expedition ag^st Fort Frontenac, at the 
ftiot of Lake Ontario, in 1753. At the close of the French and Indian war, he 
studied law under Chief Justice Smith, and rose to distinction in that ptofessioa. 
The troubled sea of politics waa consonant with his nature, tmdheembailcednpon 
it with great zeal. He was a zealous Whig, and was a, member of tlie Colonial 
Assembly of New Tork, in the Spring irf 1J75, In May of that year he took a 
seat in die Continental Got^jess, where he remained nntH the following Sum- 
mer, and voted forthe Declaration of Independence on the 4th of July. Having 
been appointed brigadier-general of the milifei of New York, his new duties 
called him away &<mi Congress before that instcument was fugned by the mem- 
bers, and thus he was deprived of the immortal honor of an aroh-rebeL 

In ITatch, mT, General Clinton was commissioned a brigadier-general, by 
Congress, and a month afterward he was chosen both governor and Eeuteoanl^ 
govomor of the State of New York, under its republican constitution. He ac- 
cepted the former office, and the latter was filled by Mr. Tan Cortlandt Gov- 
ernor Clinton exercised the duties of chief magistrate foi " 
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or eighteen ysara, when, in 1795, he was sueeeeded by John Jay. Acting in 
his cavil and military capacity at the same time, the energetic governoi" and gen- 
eral perfbtined the most eaacntial service during the whole war. He waa in 
comtfland of Port Montgomery, in the Hudson Highlands, when it was oaptnred, 
witllFortClmton, inlhe Antunmof 1771; and he did more than any other man 
not in service with the army, in preventing a eommnnication hetween the British 
in Canada and tlie city of Hew Tort In 1788, he presided over the convention 
, ield at Poughlceepaie to consider liie Federal Con stitation. After retiring from 
office, in 1795, he remained in private life about five years, when he was again 
chosen governor of Ma State. He was saoeeeded by Morgan levria, in 1804, and 
the same year he waa olovatad to the station of Vice-President of tlie United 
States. He was reelected, with Mr. Madison, in 1808, and waa acting in dis- 
ehM^ of the duties of that office at the time of his death. Tliat event occurred 
at Washington city, on the 20Ui of April, 1813, when in the seventy-third year 
of Usage. 



WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 

THE first man who uoibrlad the American flag in the harbor of Constantinople, 
waa Captain William Bainhridge, who was then in the unwilling service of 
the haughty Dey of Altera, as bearer of that barbarian's ambassador to tho 
court of the Turkish Sultan. That sovereign regarded the event as a happy 
omen of peace and good-will between his throne and the government of that far- 
off country (oi which, perhaps, he had never heard), for there seemed an affinity 
hetween his own crescent flag and the stor-spangled banner of the new empire in 
the West. 

William Bainbridgo was born at Princeton, Hew Jeraey, on the 7th of May, 
1774, and at the age of fifteen years went to sea as a common sailor. Three 
years afterward he was promoted to mate of a ship engaged in the Dutch trade, 
and at the age of nineteen he was its captain. He became very popular in the 
merchant service ; and when an anticipated war with France caused tlie organ- 
Izaljon of an American navy. Captain Bainbridge was ofiered the commission of 
a lieutenant and the poaifJon of a commander. His first cruise was in the 
schooner Eetaliation, which was captured by two French vessels and taken to 
Guadaloape. The governor of the island, desiring to remain neutral, offered 
Captain Bainbridge Ms hberty and his schooner, if lie would promise to return 
to the United States without molesting any French vessel that might SiU m his 
way. Bainbri%e peremptorily refused to make any stipulation concerning hia 
own conduct, yet the governor gladly allowed hhn to depart. On returning 
liome, ilia conduct was approved, and he was promoted to Master and Com- 
mander. 

In 1199, Captain Bainbrii^e waa appointed to the command of a small vessel 
to cruise off Cuba. He behaved so wejl that he was promoted lo post captain, 
the following year. He soon afterward took command of the frigate Waehing- 
tva, ajid waa ordered to proceed to Algiers with the annual tribute wMch the 
United States had agreed t» pay that power. The Dey compelled him t« cany 
an Algerine amb^sador to the Sultan, and in the harbor of Constantinople Bain- 
bridge received honors awarded only to the Lord High Admiral of the Turidsh 
navy. On his return to Algiers, he was instrumental in saving the French 
residents there, for the Dey had declared war with Franco, and would have im- 
prisoned or enslaved the few French people in Ms dominions. For this generous 
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1 Tirst Consul, tlmuked Captain BMiibricige, and his own 
govetnment highly ^proved the act la June, 1801, he waa appointed to the 
command of the Essex fr^ate, and proceeded to tha Mediteiranean, to protect 
American commerce there against the piratical Tripolitans. He returned the 
•bllowing year; and in July, 1S03, he Bailed in the frigate Phikaie^hia, lo join 
the squadron of Commodore Preblo, in the Mediterranean. He captured a hos- 
tile Moorish vessel, and at onco cooled the war spirit of the Emperor of Moroeoo. 
Under the directions of Preble, Captain Bainhridge proceeded to bloctade the 
harbor of Tripoli, where the Pkiladdpkia, on the morning of the last day of Octo- 
ber, ran tipon a reef of rocks, and was captured by tiie gun-boats of the Tripol- 
itans.' Bainbridge and his crew were made capttvos, and suffered imprison- 
ment and slavery until 1805, when they were liberated, hy treaty. From that 
time until the commencement of war, in 1812, Captain Bainbridge was employed 
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alternataly in the public and tho merchant servico. Then he was appointed to 
the command of the bonstdloMon frlgata. He was transferred to the Consiitvtiim, 
after tha destraction of the Gverrkre, and off the coast of Braail he captured tiia 
Eritiali fiigatB Java, late in December, 1812. In that aolion he was dangerously 
wounded. Among the prisoners was General Hislop, governor of BomiKty, who 
was 30 pleased with the Icind attentioia which he received from Captain Bain- 
bridge, that he presented him with a. aplendid gold-mounted sword. 'Sat hia 
gallantry, Congreaa swarded him a gold medal In 1813, he look command of 
tha Favy Yard at Oharleslown. After tha war ha went twice to the Mediter- 
ranean, in command of squadrons sent to protect American commerce. Ha was 
president of the Board of ITavy Commissioners for three years; and ho prepared 
tho agnais now in use in our navy. Commodore Bainbiidge suffered trom sick- 
Bess, for several years, and his voyage of earthly life finally ended at Philadelphia, 
on the aith of July, ISB3, when he wa3 about fifty-nine years of age. 



ISAAC CHAUNCEY. 

COMMODORE ISAAC CIIAUNOET ranlra among tiio noblest of Hie naval 
heroes of the second War for Independence, notwitiialandiiig hia operations 
were confined during tha.t war to the smallest of the great Lakes on our northern 
frontier. Ha was a native of Black Rock, Pairfleld county, Connecticut, where 
he was born at about the commencement of the Revolution. His fother was a 
wealthy fEwmer, and descendant of one of the earher settlers of that colony. 
Isaac was well educated, and was designed for tha profefsion of the law, but at 
an early n^ he ardently desired to try life on the eea, and was gratified by sail- 
ing with an excellent ship-master from the port of New York. Ho loved the 
occupation, very rapidly acquired a thorough knowledge of nauHcal affairs, and 
at the age of nineteen years was master of a vessel He made several suecessfhl 
Toyages to the East Indies in ships belonging to tho lata John Jacob Astor. In 
1798, he entered the navy of the United States, with a lieutenant's commission, 
under Commodore Truxton. He behaved gallantly in the Mediterranean ; and 
in actions off Tripoli he was acting captain of the frigate CoastitaUon. For his 
gdlantty and seamimship in that oapacity, he received the h^est praise from 
Commodore Preble, and Congress presented him with an elegant sword. He 
was also promoted to master commandant^ in 1804; and, in 1806, he received 
the commission of captiun. 

When war with Ei^land commenced, in 1813, Commodore Chauneey was 
appointed io the highly-important post of commander of the naval forces to be 
created on Lata Ontario. A few months after his arrival at Sackett's Harbor, 
then in the midst of a wilderness, he had quite a fleet of merchant-vessels 
equipped for naval service; and in the following Sprir^ ha had a aioop-of-war 
and a frigate ready for duty. One was built in twenty-eight days, the other in 
forty-four, from the time of laying the keel. TV^th these, and some other addi- 
tions to hia squadron, Commodore Ciiaunoey performed very important services 
during the war, especially in the tranaportalaon of troops. He could never bring 
the Brifiah naval commander on the lake into action, and so failed of making 
any brilliant achievement' 
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At the close of the war, Commodore Ohauncey was appointod to the command 
of the Washinglon, of Heventy-ibur guna ; acd, in 1816, he commanded a sm^I 
BquadroE in the Mediterraneao. There he aasiatad the American oonsnl-general 
at Algiers, in negotiating a treaty with that power, ' which continued in force 
tintil the French conquest of the province, in 1B30. In every Mediterranean 
port that he yisited. Commodore Chauneey left a moat fiivor£*l6 impresaon of 
the Americans. He returned to the United States in 1818, and after reposing 
awhile upon his estate on the East Eivar, near the city of New York, he was 
called to Washington city to petibrm the duties of Navy Commissioner. He 
remained in tlie Federal city, in that capacity, until 1824, when he was appointed 
to the command of the naval station at Brooklyn, ^ew York. In 1833, he whb 
ftgain chosen one of tho Board of Navy Commiasioners, and continued in that 
service until his death, when he was president of that body. He died at "Washr 
ington city, on the 27th of January, 1840, at the ago of about sixty-five yoara. 



STEPHEN X>ECATUK. 

AMONG- tho naval heroes whom the Americans del^hted to honor, tlie memory 
of no one is cherished ■with more a&ction than that of the gallant Decatur, 
who, like Hamilton, "livedlikeaman, hut diedlike afboL" He was of French 
lineage, and woa born on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on the 5tli of January, 
Vila. His father was a naval ofHoer, who, after the establishment of the Unilfld 
States navy, in 1798, had command first of the sloop-oPww Sdaware, aad after- 
ward of the frigate Fhiladdphia, in connection with whose £ite his son gmned 
immortal honors. 

Stephen Decattir was educated in Fhiladelphiaj and at the age of nineteen 
years entered the navy as a midshipman, under Commodore Barry. He was 
promoted to lieatenant, in 1195, Tliree times he sailed to the Mediterranean, 
while holding that subordinate commission. Juat before his third arrival there, 
the Philadelphia frigate had struck upon a took in the harbor of Tripoh, and had 
feUen into the hancte of the Tripolitans.' Lieutenant Decatur immediately oon- 
ceivfld a plan for re-capturing or destroying the veasei. Commodore Preble gave 
him pormiasion to execute iL At the head of seventy volunteers, in the ketch 
Inirepid, he entered the harbor of Tripoli at eight o'clock on a dark evening in 
February, 1804. The Fhiladdphia lay moored within half gun-shot of the 
bashaw's castle and the main battery, with her guns mounted and loaded, and 
watched by Tripolitan gun-boats. Nothing daiinted, Decatur approached within 
two hundred yards of lie frigate, at eleven o'clock, and was then diaeovered and 
hwled. His Maltese pilot misled the Tripolitana, and Decatur's intentiona were 
unsuspected, until he was alongside. Decatur and Midshipman Horris sprang 
upon the deck of the frigate, followed by the volunteers, and Boon tiie vessel 
*aa in complete poaseasion of the Amerioana She could not be borne away, so 
Decatur firod her in several places, and escaped without losing a man. Only 
firar were wounded. For that daring achievement he was promoted to post- 
captain. During the remainder of the war with Tripoli he performed many bold 
exploits, wliich gave him rank among the noblest spirits of tho age. 

After his return homo, Decatur was employed in the superintendence of gun- 
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boats, imtil ordered to supersede Commodore Barron in command of the Cfieso- 
jieaJie. During the war with Groat BritBJa that soon tbllowod, lie was distin- 
guished for his gallactry in action acd generosity Ui the vanquished. In January, 
1815, white in command of the Fresitieal, he was made a prisoner, but was soon 
released by the treaty of peace. He was afterward despatched, w[tb a squadron, 
to the Mediterranean, and in a very short time, during the Summer of 1815, he 
completely humbled the piratical Siibaiy Powers — Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli — 
and compelled them to make restitution of money and prisonera. He did more: 
he compelled them to relinquisb all olsunis ta tribute hitherto pven by the 
United States since 1795. Pull security to American commeree in the Mediter- 
ranean was obtamed, and the character of the government of the XInited Stales 
WM greatly elevated in the opinion of Europe. Then was accomplished, during 
a single cruise, what the combined powers of Europe dared not to attempt. 

On Ms retmn to the United States, Commodore Decatur was appointed one 
of the Board of Havy Commissioners, and redded at Kalorama, formerly the seat 
of Joel Barlow, near Washington d^. For a long tune unpleasant feelinga had 
existed between Decator and Barron; and, in 1S19, a correspondence between 
tliem reaulted in a duel at Bladensbui^. Both were wounded ; Decotiir mortally. 
That event occurred On the 23d of March, 1820, and Decatur died that night, at 
the age of forty years. The flrat intimation that his wife had of the matter was 
tlio arrival at home of her dying husband, conveyed by his frierds. Thirty-flve 
years havo smoe rolled away, and his "beloved Susan "jet [1855] remains the 
widow of Stephen Decatur, 



JAMES PENIMOllB OOOPETl. 

THE name of James Fenimore Cooper, is first on the list of American novelista, 
and it will be long before one so gifted shall wear bis mantle s,a an equaL 
"He was one of those frank and decided characters who m^e strong enemies 
and warm friends— who repel by the positiveness of their convictions, while they 
attract by the richness of their culture and the amiability of their lives." Mr. 
Cooper was horn at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 15di of Septfimher, 1789. 
His Either, an immigrant from England, bad settled there some twenty yeara 
before. When James was two years of age, the Eimily removed to the banks of 
Otsego Lake, and there founded the settlement and beautiful village of Coopers- 
town, The lad was prepared for college by Eev. Mr. Elhson, rector of St. Peter'3 
Church, Albany; entered Tale as a student, in 1802, and was graduated there 
in 180B, He diose the navy as the theatre of action, and entered it aa a mid- 
■hipman, in 1806. After a service of sis years, he was about to be promoted to 
lieutenant, when he loved and married Miss Delancoy (sister of the present 

tl85S] Bishop Deiancey of the diocese of Western New York), and left the navy 
irever. It was a school in which he was trained for the special service of lit- 
erature in a peculiar way ; and to his nautical information and experience during 
that six years, we are indebted for those charming soa-storiea fiom his pen, which 
gave him such great celebrity at home and abroad. 

Mr. Cooper's first production, of any pretensions, was a novel entitled Jfersaw- 
(ftm, a tide of English life. It was published anonymously, met with small suo- 
vess, and the au&or was inclined to abandon the pen that had so deceived him 
with false hopes. He resolved to try again, and The i^>y was the result. His 
triumph was now greater thatt his previous failure. That work was a broad 
(bundation of a brilliant superstructure, and Fame waited upon the author with 
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aliimdant laurala. In 1823, his Pj'oneera appeared! and as the series of Leather- 
Stocking Tales— rfte Frairie, The Last of Vie Mohicans, The Fathjinder, and T?ia 
Beerslayer — were published, they were read with the greatest eagernesg. Hia 
£ime was fully eetabUshed ; and by the publication of his noveS in Europe^ 
American literature began to attract attention in quarters where it had been 
sneered at His series of admirable sea-stories were equally suooesafiil; and aa 
The FM, The Bed Rover, The Waier WUch, The IW Admin^, and Wiag and 
Wing, were issued from the press, tliey were sought afl^r and read with the 
greatest avidity. 

In 1826, Mr, Cooper went to Europe, preceded by a feme tliat gave him a fcsy 
to the best society there. On all occasions he was the noble and faarless cham- 
pion of his country and democracy, and his pen was often employed in defence 
of tliose, even while liis genius was receivit^ the homage ofariaWcraey. While 
abroad, he wrote The BtToio, The S^deamaar, The Oeadsman, and one or two 
irjerior t^ea ; and on his return home, he wrote Homeward Bomtd, and Home as 
Foimd. These were preceded by a Letter to his GomOrymea. The prep^ation 
and publicaljon of these works were unfortunate for the reputation and personal 
ease of Mr. Cooper; and his senativoness to the lash of critics speedily involved 
him in law-suits with editors whom he prosecuted as Kbelers. His fends in- 
creased his naturally irritable nature, and for several years they embittered his 
life. They finally ceased ; his ruffled spirit became calm ; the current of popular 
feeling which had been turned against him resumed its old chaaniels of admira- 
15* 
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Won, and the evening of Lis days were bleaaed with tranquillity. At his hospit- 
able mansion oa the backa of the Otsego, he enjoyed domestic peaoo and tha 
society of iiitelleetaal friends; and tliero, on tlie 14th of Septemher, 1851, his 
spirit went to its final rest, whan he lacked but one day of being sixty-two years 

jfr. Cooper is best known to the world aa a novehat, yet ho was the author 
of several works of graver import. Among these may be named a Mtval MisU>ry 
of Oie Umled Stales, Gleimings ia Emvpe, Skelcliea of Swiiaerland, and several 
emaller works, soma of them controversiaL "He Gtill lives," saja a pleasant 
writer, "in the hearts of grateful millions, whose apMls have been stirred within 
theni iDy his touching pathos, and whose love of country has been warmed Mo 
new life by the palriotiam of his eloquent pen." 



NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 

'THE contest between President Jackson, chief raagiatrate of the Republic, and 
X Prei^eut Biddle, chief magistrate of the Bank of the United States, fbrma 
a most interesting chapter in our pohtical and social hisl»ry. The latter was a 
native of Pliiladdphi^ the scene of that warfare, where he was bora on the Sth 
of January, 17S6. His ancestors were among the earher settlers in that State, 
mid came to America with WilUam Penn. Hts father was distinguished for his 
patriotic services during the War for Independence ; and while Dr. lEYanklin was 
chief ma^atrate of that commonwealth, he was vice-president. Nicholas was 
educated first in the academy at Philadelphia, then m the college department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and completed his collegiate course in the col- 
lege at Prinoelfln, in September, 1801. He was unsurpassed in his class, for 
scholarship, when lie was graduated. The law was his choice as a profession, 
and he was almost prepared to enter upon its practice, in 1804, wlien he ac- 
cepted an invitation from General Armstrong (who had been appoinlfld minister 
to France), to accompany him as his private secretary. Hevisited several coun- 
tries on the Conlanent before his return, and was private secretary, Ibr awhile, 
to Mr. Monroe, representative of the United States at the English court. 

Mr. Kddle returned to America, in 1807, and commenced the practice of his 
profession in Philadelphia, where, in connedjon with Mr. Dennie, he edited the 
''Port-Folio," until the death of tne latter. He also prepared a history of Lewis 
and Clarke's expedition to the Padfic Ocean, across the Continent, ftom material, 
placed in bis hands. In the Autumn of 1810, he was elected to a seat in the 
lower house of the legislature of Pennsylvania, where he distinguished himself 
by efforts in favor of a common-scliool system ; and also in fevor of the re-charter . 
of the Bank of the United Statoa He declined a, reelection, in 1811, but was a 
member of the State Senate, in 1814, where be evinced much sound statesman- 
ship. He was (^erward twice nominated for Congress, but Ms party (demo- 
cratic) being in the minority, he was not elected. In 1819, he was appointed 
one of the government directors of the Bank of the United States, at which time 
Langdon Cheves became its president. That gentleman resigned, in 1823, and 
Mr. Eiddle was chosen to sacceed him, by an unanimous vote. Por sixteen 
years he stood at the head of that great moneyed institution, and conducted ils 
aSyrs with wonderful ability. When President Jackaon brought all the inilu- 
ence of his position to bear against the re-charter of the hank, Mr. Diddle aum- 
'.s of his geniu^ and sustaJnol the unequal contest for a long 
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time. But he waa dW^ed to yield. The bank expired by its cliarter-limitation, 
in 1836, wliea it waa incorporated by tlia State of Pennsylvania. Mr: Biddle 
eontinnad at the head of the institution until 1839, when ho retired to private 
life, to onjoy repose at his beautiful estate of Acdalusiaj on the banks of the 
Delaware, riwre Philadelphia. There tlie great flcanoier died, ou the 2'Ith of 
February, 1814, at the age of fifty-eight years. Among other papers of value 
prepared by Mr. Biddle, was a volume compUed si the reijueat of Mr. Monroe, 
and published by CoagtesB, entitled Oommeycial JXgesU 



JOHN SULLIVAN. 

s but often unforlu- 
t of vigilance; and duriug 
the Eevolution that weakness proved disastrous — first at Bedford, near Brooklyn, 
in ine, and on the Brandywine a ye^ later.'' John SulUvan was of Irisli 
descent, a^id was born in Berwick, Maine, on the 17tli of February, 1T40. Hia 
youth waa spent chiefly in £irm labor. At matuiily he studied law, and estab- 
lish^ himself m its practice in Durham, New Hampshire, where he soon rose 
to considerable distmction as an advocate and politidan. He was chosen a 
delegate to the Continental Congresa, in 1714, and soon alter his retam from 
Philadelphia he was etyj^ed, with John Langdon and others, in seizing Fort 
William and Mary, at Portsmouth.' When, Uie following year, the Continental 
army waa orgaaiEed, he was appointed one of the e^ht brigadiers first commis- 
Bioned by Congress; and early in ItH, he was promoted to major-generaL 
Biffly in the Spring of that year he superseded Arnold in command of &e Con- 
tinental troops in Canada; and later in the season he joined Washington at New 
York. General Greene commanded jthe chief forces at Brooklyn, designed to 
repel the invaders, then on Staten Island, bnt was taken sick, and the leadership 
of his division was asagned to Sullivan. In the disastroua battle that soon fol- 
lowed, he was made prisoner, but was soon afterward exchai^;ed, and took com- 
mand of Lee's division, in Hew Jersey, after that otScer's capture, later in the 
season. In the Autumn of m7, General Sullivan waa in the batUes of Brandy- 
wine and Gerraantown; and in the succeeding Winter, he was stationed in 
Ehode Island, preparatory 1c an attempted expulsion of the British therefrom. 
He boaieged Newport, in August, ITIS, but was unsuccessful, because the French 
Admiral D'Eataing would not cooperate witii him, according to promise and 
arrangement. Gieneral SulUvan's military career closed after his memorable 
campion against the Indiana, in Western New York, early in the Autumn of 
1179. He resigned his commission because he felt a^rieved at some action of 
the Board of War, and was afterward elected tfl a seat in Congress. From 1786 
to 1789, he waa president or governor of New Hampshire, when, under the 
provision of the new Federal Constitntion, he was appointed district judge. That 
oESoe he held until his death, which occurred oa ttie 23d of Januaiy, ITSB, when 
ho waa in the flfty-flfth year of his age. 

Badtocd, <int oS his relnsl In the AmeriFin llnea, and placed Ihe AiDerio&aH between the bulls anil 
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JAMES BROWN. 

ONE of the early enterprising Americans who sought and obtained wealth and 
renown in the newly-aoiiuirei! Territory of Louisiana^ was James Brown, a 
distinguished Senator and diplomatist. He was bom near Staunton, .Virginia, 
on the 11th of September, ITBG. He was one of a dozen children of a Preaby- 
terian olei^ymeu, and was educated at WiEiam and Mary College, at Williams- 
burg. After studying law under the eminent Gooi^e Wythe, he went to Ken- 
tucky, and joined his older brother, John, who represented that State in Congress 
for about twenty years. When lliat brother was called to poliUeal life, James 
euccseded him in his law practice, and soon rose to eminence. In l'I91, hs 
commanded a company of mounted riflemen, under General Charles Scott, in an 
BxpsdiHoQ against the Indians hi the Wabash TaUey, When, in 1192, Keutacky 
was admitted into the Union as a sovereign commonwealth, Governor Shelby 
appointed Mr. Brown Secretary of State. He resided at Frankfort most of the 
time. Ha and Henry Clay married sisters, daughteiB of Colonel Thomas Harti 
and were ootemporariea at the bar. ' 

After the purchase of Louisiana, Mr. Brown went to New Orleans, and at once 
entered into an extensive and Incratire practice, for there was on immcnao 
amount of valuabla property requiring identification of oivnership, through the 
medium of the new courts. He was associated with Mr. Livingston in the com- 
pilation of the civil code of Louisiana, and continued hia lucrative law practice 
in Hew Orleans, until 1813, when he was elected one of tha first Senators In 
Congress from the newly-organized State. He also held the office of United 
States District Attorney, by the appointment of President Jefferson. In Con- 
gress he ably sustained the adrnmistration, in ita war meaanrea. He left the 
Senate in 181J, but returned to it again, after a reelection, in 1819. President 
Monroe esteemed him very highly; and, in 1823, he appointed hira minister 
plenipotentiary to France. He flllod that station with great dignity and ability 
imlil the Autumn of 1829, when he obtained permission to return home. He 
then retired to private life, and oonld never tie induced to leave ita coveted 
repose afterward. He died of apoplexy, in the city of Philadelphia, on tlie Ith 
of April, 1835, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 



OLIVER HAZZARD PERRY. 

'PHE laconic despatch of Commodore Perry — Wb hitve met Ihe enemy mid ihey 
I are ours — and the Veai vidi vici of the old Roman, will ever stand as paral- 
lels on the page of History. The gallant author of that despatch was born in 
South Kingston, Rhode Island, on tlio 23d of August, 17S5. His tather was 
then in the nav^ service of the United States, and dedicated his infant son to 
that profession. He entered the navy as a midshipman, at the ago of thirteen 
years, on hoard of Hie sloop-of-war, Geiieral Greene. At that time, war with 
France seemed inevitable ; but young Perry was not permitted to see aclivo 
service until the difficulties with Tripoli affbrded hira -m opportunity, he being 
in the squadron of Commodore Preble. Always thoughtful, studious, and in- 
quisitive on ship-board, he soon became a skiltul seaman and navigator, and an 
accomplished disciplinarian. 

In 1810, Midshipman Perry was promoted to heuteninl, and placed in com- 
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mand of the schooner Eeiienge, attached to Commodore Eodger'a squadron, then 
cruising in the ricimiy of New Londou, in Long Island Sound. In that resaet 
he was wrecked the ibHowIng Spring, but was not only acquitted of all blame 
1>7 a court of hiquiry held a6 his request, hut his conduct in saving guns and 
stores was highly applauded. Early in 1S12, he was placed in command of a 
flotilU of gun-boats in New York harbor. He soon became disgusted with that 
aervice, and solicited and obtained, for himself and his men, permission to reen- 
fbrce Commodore Chauncey on Lake Ontario. That o£Bcer immediately despntehed 
Ferry to Lake Erie, to superintend the buiiding of a small squa<£^>n there to 
oppose a British naTal force on those western waters. When ready, Perry 
cruised about tlie west end of the Lake, acd on the 10th of September, 1813, he 
had a severe engagement ■with the enemy. In the Lawrence, which displayed 
at its niastrhead the words of tlie hero after whom she was named — Don't give 
«p the ship' — Perry led the squadron, Mid after many acts of great ekiU and 
courage, he achievisd a complete victory. He was then only twenty-seven jeara 
of age. It was one of the most important events of the war. The victor was 
promoted to captain, received the thanks of Congress and State legialatnres, and 
was honored by hia government with a gold commemorative medal. 

After the war, Captain Perty was placed in command of the Jasm, a first-class 
frigate, and sailed with Commodore Decatur to the Mediterranean, to punish the 
piratical Dey of A^ers. Ailer his return \o the United States, he performed a 
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fleed of lieroiBm equal to any achieved in the public service. Hia vessel waa 
lying in Newport harbor, in mid.- Winter. During a fearful slorm, ictenigenes 
reached him that a merchant vessel waa wreoked upon a reef, six miles distant. 
He immediately manned his harge, said to his crew, " Come, my boya, we are 
going to the relief of ahipwceoked seamen; pull awayl" and soon afl^rwaid. he 
had rescued eleven half-exhausted men, who were clinging to the floating quar- 
ter-deok of their broken vessel. To Perry, it was an act of ample duty in the 
cause of humanity ; to his countrymen, it apueared as holiest heroism, deserving 
ofa civic crown. 

The commerce of the United States was greatly annoyed and injured by 
Bwarma of pirates who infested the West India seas. A small American squad- 
ron waa stationed there; and, in 1819, Commodore Perry was sent thither, in 
the John Adams, to fe^e command of the little fleet, chastise the buccaneers, 
and exchange friendly com'tesiea with the new republics on the Caribbean coast 
"When he arrived, the yellow fever' waa prevailing in tlie squadron. Tlie com- 
modore waa soon attacked by that terrible disease, and on his birth-day, the 23il 
of August, 1819, just as his vessel was entering the harbor of Port Spfun, Trin- 
idad, he expired, at tho ags of thirty-four yeara. He was buried wiUi military 
honors, the following day. Sovonteen yeara afterward, his remains were brought 
to his native land, in a vesael of war, and interred in the North burymg-ground, 
at Uewport, iUiode Idand. Over his grave the State of Ehode Island erected a 
granite monnnientj and soon afierhiadeceaae, Congress made a liberal prouiaion 
for his aged mother, and hia widow and children. That widow lived about for- 
ty years, the beloved relict of one of tho most gallant and accomplished men 
whose deeds have honored our Republic.' 



WILLIAM OAaTON. 

AMOTTG the mora recent l^hts of the North Carolina bar, was "William. Gaston, 
the eminent statesman, the upr^fbt judge, and the profound seliolar. He 
was born at Ifewbern, Horth Carolina, on tlie 19th of September, 1778. Hia 
feniily waa greatly distinguished for patriotism during the War for Independence, 
and U>at moral quality occupied a laj^ space in !iis character. His father died 
when he was only three years of age, and he was left to the care of his excellent 
mother, a member of the Romam Catholic Church. At the age of tliirteen yeara 
he was sent to the college at Georgetown, District of Colurafia,' where he took 
special delight m tlie study of the ancient classics. Hia health became impaired 
by excessive application to hia studies, and he waa called home. After somo 
further preparation he entered the college at Princeton, as a student, in 1794, 
where he was graduated, two yeara afterward, with the highest honors. He 
Btudied law in his native town, with Francis Savier Martin, and waa admitted to 
practice in 1198. Before he was twenty-two yews of age, he was a member of 
the Senate of Forth Carolma, where his talenis soon became very conspicuous. 
In 1808, he waa one oftheeleotoraof President and Vice-President of the United 
States; and from 1813 nniil 1817, he was a representative of his district in the 
Federal Congress. He waa a warm opponent of Madison's administration, and 

1. AbKPlherofCominwlorePerrr, IjenrtiiB tbo Mmo (tile, hos liem InBlrnilMiitsl J^ f^'^i*,^^^ 
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ably battled against the war, with hia Federal assooiatea of New England. One 
of hia most powerful speeohea in Coi^ress was in the early part of 1816, against 
tie propoailioQ for authorizing the Pre^dent to contract a loan of twenty-Cvo 
millions of dollars, for the purpose of carrying on the war. Hia learning and 
eloquence created great surprise, and he waa regarded as one of the ablest azii 
most useful men in Congress. His owii State ivas enriched by hia labors after 
1817, where, for twenty-aevan years longer, ho was imremitlar^ in active dutiea 
at the bar, in the legislature, in the conrcntion to amend the Conatitiiljon of tho 
State, and aa a judge of the Supreme Goart of Horth Carolina. He was chosen 
to the latter office in 1834, with the universal approbation of the people, not- 
withstanding a provision of tho then einsting State Constitution, prohibited all 
but Pmiesiant Christiana, holding a judicial station. 

The memory of few men, is so warmly cherished as that of Judge Oaaton, by 
the North CaroUniaaa. He was an elegant writer of both prose and poetry, 
pure in all his thoughts and acta, and a noble citizen in eveir particular. During 
all his life he cherished the memoiy of his mother witli fondest aSbotion, and 
uniformly attributed to her tender care and wise counsels, nnder Providence, all 
of the moral strength of his oimracter, and hia success in life.' Sweetly has Mrs. 
Sigoumey aui^j — 



n the 23d of January, 181*, in the sLKty-sisth year of hia 



ZERAtI OOLBURN. 

rB career of Zerah Colburn, who was remarkable for hia e:ctraordinary per- 
(bnuances in mental arithmetic, exhibita the melancholy spectacle of a life 
made comparatively miserable by a dependence upon one precocious feculty, and 
the greed of a misguided parent He was born at Cabot, Vermont, on the lat 
of September, 1801, and until he was almost six yeara of a^e, he appeared the 
dulleat of hia father's children. At about that time he exhibited extrnordmary 
powers of calonlation, by a mental process wholly his own, and which he could 
not eiplain. His father was led to expect great achievements by his gifted boy, 
and at the same time, with the avowed purpose of procuring money to have him 
educated, he took Wm to different places in New England, to be examined, hop- 
ir^ to meet with aome generotis aid. It waa offered by the president of Dart- 
mouth College, who proposed to educate Zerah at his own expense. Hoping 
for a more favorable offer, hia father took him to Boston, where his wonderful 
powers created a great sensation. They wore indeed wonderful. The most 
diB3eult questions on tho various arithmetical rules, were solved almost instantly, 
by a mental process, for the manual labor of making figures was altogether too 
tardy for his calcnlatiena. 
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Several gentlemen in. Boston. ofTorod to cducato tho lad, but his father would 
not consent. Ho travelled witli liim throi^h many of the Middle and Southern 
States, SDdiibituig him for money; and, in 1812, he went with bim to England, 
fbr the same purpose. After travelling throi^h much of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, they went to France, and youp^ Golbum became a student in the Xyc^e 
iTapoteoa, for a sLiort tima But in dl tlieso wanderings the education of tho 
boy was negleded, and tho tmwise father had utterly tailed in what appeared to 
be his msun object — money-making — when, in 1816, they returned to Eng- 
land. There the lad found a generous patron iu the Earl of Bristol, who placed 
him in Westminster aohoe!, and kept him there about three years. Young 
Oolburn was making fine progress, and gave many promises of future sucroaa, 
when his fiither refused to comply with some wishes of the earl, and the patron- 
age of that peer was lost. The fboliah and greedy Ihther then had his son pre- 
pared Ibr the stage, but he was a poor actor, and was soon obliged to abandon 
that profession, and become an assistant teacher in a school in London, to pro- 
cure bread. ZeraJi finally opened a school on his own ai^eount, and he earned 
some money by making aBtronomical calculations for Dr. Toui^, then Secretary 
of the Board of Longitude. The elder Golbum died in 1834. and the Earl of 
Bristol and others, assisted Zerah with means to return to .his, native country. 
He was then twenty years of age. After spending some time with h!a mother 
and sisters, he becamo as^stant teacher in an academy connected with Hamiltoa 
College, in the State of Kew York. He soon afterward went to Burlington, 
Vermont, wliere he gained a precarious living by teachii^ the Prench language. 
There he united himself with the Methodist Sodety, and soon afterward became 
an itinerant preoclier. He was an indififerent speaker. Finally, in 1835, he 
settled at Norwich, Oonnectiout, and became Professor of Latin, Greek, French, 
and Spanish hmguages, in the "Norwich University." Two years previously, 
be had written and published a memoir of himself which contains a great deal 
of onrieua narraUve. He died at Norwich, on the 2d of March, 1840, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. The moral of his life is, that the wonderful develop- 
ment of a single faculty, only, is no guaranty of sucoesa. 



JAMBS LAWRENCE. 

A SINGLE act — a single expression — is sometimes aufEcient in 
an earthly iimnortahty. The acts and words of Captain Jan 
present an illustratiye example. He was tho son of a lawyer in Burlington, 
New Jersey, wliere he was bom on the lat of October, 1781. While yet a smalt 
boy he Ifelt irrepressible len^ngs for the sea ; and at the age of sixteen years he 
was gratified 1^ receiving tlie appointment of midshipman in the navy. He was 
schooled in the war ag^nst Tripoli. He acted as Decatur's Urst lieutenant in 
the daring achievement of burning the FhSadebphia frigate under the guns of 
the Tripolitan batteries ; and he remained Ibr several years in the Mediterranean, 
in command successively of the Vimti, Foot, Argtta, and Bomet. With tJie 
latter he captured the PeaowZ! offthe coast of Demerara, m February, 1813; and 
on his retum he was promoted to post captain, and placed in command of the 
fligate Chesapeake. While lying in Boston Harbor, at the dose of May, Uie 
British frigate Shamum appeared, and signalled a challenge for the Chesapeake 
to come out and ^ht. It was accepted by Lawrence, and on the morning of 
the 1st of June, he went out to engage in that naval duel which proved so dis- 
astrous. They opened their guns upon, each other, late in the afternoon. Early 
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in the acUon Captain Lawrence was wounded in the leg. The veaaela came so 
near eacli other, that the anchor of the Clitsapealce oauglit in one of the porta 
of the SJiamKm, and her guca eould not he brought to bear upon the enemy. 
While in that situation, Captain Lawrence received his (Jeath-wound, Irom a, 
bullet, and when carried below, he cried out in those imperishable wodJb — 
words which the brave Peny placed at hia maat-head three montha afterward — 
"Soa'f giveup the ship,"' The Ohesopeake was captured after an aclion of 
eleven minutes, and. a loss of one hundred and forty-six men, in killed and 
woundeiJ. Capt^n Lawrence lived, in great pain, four days, when he died, on 
the athofJnne, 1813, at thereof thirty-one years. He was buried at Halifex, 
Nova Scotia, with military honors. His remains were afterward conveyed to 
New York, and interred in Trinity ohuroh-yard, where an appropriate monument 
was erected to ilia memory, It fell into decay, and a more beautiful one haa 
Bince boon roared. 



ZAOHAKX TAYLOR. 

rE people of the United States are proffeaaettly peace-loving, yet nowhere is 
a military hero mora eincerely worshipped by vast maases than here, not, 
we may chM'itably hope, because of hia vocation, but becauae of the good achieved 
for his country by his brave de«da And when tiiat worship is excessive be- 
cause of some brilliant act, then the people desire \o apotheoBize the hero by 
crowning him with the highest honors of Uie nation — the avio wreath of chi^ 
mi^atrate. Of four already thus rewarded, Qener^ Zachary Taylor was ttis 
last. He was a native of Vir^nia, Hie " mother of Presidenta," and waa bom in 
Orange county, on the 2ith M September, 1184. Hia father removed to Ken- 
tucky the following year, and setUed near the site of the present city of Louis- 
ville. At the age of abont twenty-four years he entered the army of the United 
States aa first lieutenant of inlantry, and two years afterward he married Miss 
Margaret Smith, a young lady of f[ood femily in Maryland. When war was 
declared against Great Britain, in 1812, he held a captain's commission, and ha 
was placed m. comcaand of Fort Harrison, a stockade on the Wabash river. 
There, in his gallant operations (^ainat the Indians, he gave promise of future 
renown, and for hia heroio defence of his post he was breveted ra^or. During 
the whole war he was an exceedingly useful officer in the Horth-west. At the 
close ofthecontesl, when the army was reduced, he was deprived of his m^ority 
and re-commiaaoned a captain. His pride would not brook the measure, ami 
he left the aervioe. He waa soon after reinstated aa major, by President Madi- 

In 1816, Major Taylor was placed in eonunand of a post at Green Bay; and 
two years afterward he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel. In that position he 
remained until 1332, when President Jackson, who appredated his great merits, 
gave him the commission of coloneL He served with distincOon under General 
Scott in the "Black Hawk War," and remained in command of Port Crawford, 
at Prairie dn Chien, until 1836. Then he went to Florida, and in his operations 
agfunst the Seminoles, he evinced generalship superior to any ofHoer there. Be- 
canseofhia gallantry in Hie battle at Oiteeebobee swamp, at fhecloseof 1831, he was 
breveted brigadier-general; and tho following year the command of all the troops 
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in Florida was assigned to him. There he remaned until 1840, when he Taa 
appointed to the command of the South-weBtern division of the Hrmy, He toolc 
pMt at Fort Gibaou, in 1841, and remoTed hia lUmily to Bakin Rouge, Louisiana, 
the same year, where he had purohaaed an estate. 

Pursuant to general expectation, the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
hi 1845, caused a rupture with Mexico, and hostilities were threatened. Gen- 
eral Taylor vea ordered to lalie post in Texas, toward the Mexican tVootier, and 
in August, he concentrated hia troops, as an Army of Observation, at Corpos 
Christ!. Tlie following Spring he crossed the Colorado with about four thousand 
regular troops, aad approached the Rio Grande. On the 8th and 9th of May ha 
g^oed thoae brilliant victories at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palnia, which gave 
him imperishable renown as a military leader. Late in September following, ha 
gained anoOior great Tietory at Monterey, in Mexico ; and on the 23d of February, 
1847, at the head of only six thousand men, mostly Tolnnteers, he achieved a 
great victory at Baena Vista, over Santa Anna, with an army of twenty thousand 
Mexicans. In all of his movements, from the flrst blow at Palo Alto nntU the 
last one at Buena Vista, Taylor displayed the highest order of generalship, the 
most daring intrepidity, and the most unwavering courage. On his return home, 
he was every whore greeted with the wildest enthusiasm ; and, in 1848, the 
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"Whig party, governed by the applauding voice of the nation, regarded him aa 
eminently "available," and nominated liim for the office of President of the 
United. States. In the Autumn of that year, he waa elected by a very lai^e 
majority, and waa inaugurated chief magistrate of the Republic on ttie ith of 
March following. The cares, the duties, the personal inaction incident to hia 
station, bore beavilj upon him ; and when diseaso appeared, these aggravated 
it. After holding the reins of the Federal government fbrsixteen montha, death 
came to the presidential mansion, and on the 9th of July, 1850, the brave hero 
died, at the age of sisty-flve years. He was the second chief magistrate who 
had died wMle in oCace, and Waa succe^ed by tbe Vico-Proaident, Millard 
Fillmore, 



SILAS WRiai-IT. 

fpHE ori^a and career of Silaa Wright, presents a strikmg illustration of the 
X feet that, under tbe fostering care of our free institutLona, geniiia may lift 
its posaesaor to the pinnacle of &me and fbrtune, vvithont the f^hjous aii& of 
wealth and power whicli too fre[[uently stand sponaora at the baptism of great 
men, so called, in the elder world. Silas Wright was bom at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 24th of M^, 1195, and while he waa an in&at, hia parents settled 
in Weybridge, Vermont There he received hia early eduoatioii, entered Mid- 
dlebnry College, as a student, at a proper age, and was graduated in 1816. 
While yet a student his active mind grasped the subject of politics. War with 
Great Britain was then progressii^, and young Wright became ciuile distinguished 
as a democratic politieian, in Middlebury. After leavir^ college, he studied law 
at Sandy Hill, New,Yoii, and commenced ita practice, in 1319, The same year 
he was induced to settle at Canton, New York, and there he lived the remainder 
of his days, except when absent on public duty. Hia auperior abilities were 
soon manifested, and ho was successively chosen to fill several local offices. He 
also took pride in mihtary matters, and rose to the rank of brigadler^eneral of 
militia. As a magistrate, he always endeavored tfl sllay feuds and keep tha 
people from Etigation ; and as a lawyer, he conscientiously pursued tho same 

In 1823, he waa elected to the State Senate, from St. Lawrence county, that 
district then embrafang that and eight otbera of the spajsely-settled counties of 
Northern New Yort.i He soon heoame a diatinguiahed member of the Senate, 
as a sound logidan, fluent speaker, and industrious laborer in the public causo.^ 
He remained there about three years, when he was elected \a a seat in Congress, 
m 1826. There he took an active p«t in the discusstone concerning a tariff) and 
cognate measures. At the neit election he was a candidate for Congress, but 
the omission of the word janinr, in printing hia name on tho tiekots, caused his 
defeat. In 1829, ho was appointed comptroller of the State of New York, and 
was reelected to the same office, by the legislature, in 1832. The following 
year that body ohoae him to represent New York In the Senate of the TTnited 
Btatea, which position he occupied with great honor to hunself and hia country 
until he waa ^ected governor of that State, in 1844. The n- - --" — '■-- •'■- 
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offioo of Vice-Preaidant of the United States was tendered to him by a national 
eOQvention, the same year, but was declined. Two years before he had deoUned 
a nomination for gOTernor, and also tiie appointment of judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Governor Wright was again nominated for chief 
magistrate ofhis adopted State, in 1846, but lost his eleclkiii. At ibe close of 
hia ofSeial term he retired to priyate life, followed by the grateful appreciation 
of his countrymen. There he seemed to be gathering strength for greater and 
more brilUant aohievements in the field of statesmanship, to which his oomitrymen 
desh^ed to invite him, when death came suddenly, aod laid him in the grave. 
He had consented to deliver the annual address at tlie State Agricultural Pah', 
to bo held at Saratoga Springs. While preparir^ for that service, he was at- 
tacked by acute disease, and erpu^d wiUiin two hours afterward. That event 
occurred on the 2ith of August, 1847, when he was a little more than fifty-two 
yeara of age. The people of St. Lawrence county have erected a beautiful 
monument over his grave at Canton, eoraposed of pure white marble, tkim Ihe 
Dorset quarry. The citizens of Weybridge, where he spent his earlier years, 
have also erected a monument to his memory. It is a sliaft of white marble, 
about thirty-eight feet in height, standing upon a pedestal. 



JESSE BUEL. 

Fhas been justly said of Jesse Buel, one of the most eminent patrons of Agrioul- 
tm'e, in tlus oountiy, that "in example not less than in precept, he may he 
said to have conferred blessings upon the times in which he lived — blessings that 
will continue to IVuctify, and ripen into frutl, long after hia body shall have mingled 
with his favorilo earth." Mr. Buel was a native of Coventry, Connecticut, where 
he was bom on the 4th of January, 1778, and was the youi^iest of fourteen chil- 
dren of the same mother. When Jesse was twelve years of age, hia father made 
EuOand, Termont, hia residence ; and there, two years afterward, the lad, at his 
own nigent request, was apprenticed to a printer. At the age of eighteen years 
he purchased trom his employer, the unexpu'ed term of bis apprenticeship, worlred 
OS a joumeyroan first in the cily of Few Tork, and then in Lan^ngbu:^ and 
Waterlbrd, and, in 1191, commenced the publication of a political newspaper at 
Troy. He raarried in 1801, made Poughkeepsie, in Dutch^ess county, his res- 
idence, and established a newspaper there. It was an unsuccessful enterprise, 
and Mr. Buel lost sufficient by it to make him a bankrupt. He left the scene of 
his disaster, went to Kingston, in Ulster county, and there, in 1803, he estab- 
lished a weeMy paper, and continued it for ten years. Success attended him 
there. His daily life was marked by great diligence in business, and upright- 
ness in conduct. He obtained and deserved the pubhc confidence, and, for 
awhile, filled the office of judge of the Court of Common Pleaa of Ulster county. 
In 1813, Judge Bnal removed to Albany. He had accumulated some prop- 
erty, bore a high reputation, and with this captal, at the ui^nt solicitation of 
Judge Spencer and othe^i, he assumed the editorial management of the Albany 
Argus. The following year he received the t^pointment of Stato printer, and 
held that lucrative office until 1820, when he sold out his interest in the Arg'us, 
disposed of his printing establishment, and upon a small &rm near Albany com- 
menced hia eminent career as a practacal agriculturist. There, for nineteen yeara, 
he was engaged in those eTperimenta in Agriculture and Horticulture which have 
rendered h^ name famous throughout our Union, and in Europe. Desirous of in- 
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ducing otiers to adopt his improvementa, he commenced the publication, of the Chii- 
tivator, in 1S34, under the auspices of the Now York State Agricultural Society, 
and conducted it with great ability and success, until his deatiu In addition to IJa 
contributions to that paper, he wrote and delivered many addresses belbre agri- 
oultncal societies In Ms own State and elsewhere ; and Rssociatians of cultivators 
delighted to honor him with tokens of theh* esteem. He was chosen honorary 
member of the Low^ Canada Agrkvitwol Sock^; Ilia Londtm, SortiaiMarol 
Sociely ; the Royal and OeTitrai Society of AgriM^ure at Paida, and of Uie Socie^ 
of UiUversai Slatisiics in the same city. Por several years, at intervals, Jui^e 
Buel was a member of the New York l^islature; and, in 1836, he was an tm- 
suoceasftd candidate for the ofBce of governor of the State. At the tune of his 
deaUi he was one of tbe regents of the University. His final departure occurred 
at Danbury, Connecticut, on the 6th of Oetobac, 1839, when he was in the aiity- 
seeond year of his ^e. He was then on a journey to New Haven, to address 
aa Agricultural Society there, when deatJi suddenly prostrated him. 



OSCEOLA. 



FADINGf, fading, fading I Such is the doom of the Aboriginea of onr Continent 
Civilization is to them lilcs the sunbeams upon snow or hoar-frost. They 
are fast melting in its presence ; and the burden of many a sad heart among the 
tiibes is expressed in the touching lines of Schoolcraft — 









trS- 



From time to time, some daring spMI^ bolder than hia fellows, aod fired with 
patriotic zeal and burning hatred, like Pliilip or Pontiac, have, in more recent times, 
made desperate efforts to retain the land of their fathers when the hand of the 
white man had grasped it. Among the latest of these gallant men was Osceola, 
a brave chief of the Seminoles. His people yet remain on their ancient domain, 
ttie everglades of Florida. They were a remnant of the once powerHil Greek 
Confederacy; and while other tribes were emigrating to the wilderness beyond 
the Mississippi, they pertinadously clung to the graves and the hnnting-groonda 
of their ancestors. A treaty made by some of the chief men, which provided 
fbr their removal beyond tlie Father of Waters, was repudiated by the wUion. 
Micanot>y, as its representative, declared that the Indians had been deceived, 
and refused to go. The government of the United States resolved to remove 
them by fbroe. A long and cruel war was kindled, in 133B ; and at the be- 
jpnni^ of the contest, a yuung chief of powerful frame, noble bearing, and keen 
sagaiaty, appeared as leader of the warriors. It was Osceola. By common 
consent the Seminolea regarded him as their general-ia-chief and destined liber- 
ator. With, all the cunning of a Tecuraseh and bravery of a Philip, he was so 
successful in stratagem, sMltnl in manoeuvres, and gt^lant in conflict, that he 
baffled the efforts of the United States' troops sent against him, fbr a long time. 
Por more than two years the war was prosecuted vigorously amid the awamps 
of the great Southern Peninsula^ and a vast amount of blood and treasure was 
wasted in vain attempts to subdue th.c Indians. Someofthei 
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eommandera in tbe army of the Republic — Scott, Taylor, Gaines, and Jeaup— - 
were there, bnt Osceola, in hia way, out^enerulled them bIL At last be waa 
subdued by treachery. He was bvlled to a conference in the camp of General 
Jeaup, under the protection of a flag. Sever^ chiefe, aad about seventy war- 
riora, acoompanied him; and when they supposed tberDaolvea safe under tbo 
pledges of tie white man's honor and the saered flag, Biey were seized and con- 
fined. Osceola waa sent in irons to Charleston, and immured in Fort Moultrie. 
This act of treachery waa defended by General Jesup by the plea of Osceola's 
known infidelity to solemn promises, and a desire to put an end ifl blood-shed 
by wbaterer means he might be able to employ. It was the logio of mercy 
enforced by dishonor. 

The misfortune of Osceola waa too great, ereit for his mighty spirit. That 
spirit, ehatfed like a leaahed tiger, woiilii not bend until the physical frame of the 
chief gave way, and a fatal fever seized it. Gradu^y the stem warrior assumed 
the T^kneas of a little dbili; and on the 31st of Januajy, 1339, Osceola died in 
his military prison. Since then, a small monument to his memory has been 
erected near the ectraooe-gate to Port Moultrie.' Hia capture and daath waa 
the severest blow yet felt bytheSemiaolea. The spirit of the nation was broken, 
yet they fought on' with desperation. They did not finally yield until T842. A 
remnant yet [1855] inhabit the everglades of Florida. They are quiet but 
defiant. 



WILLIAM O. C. CLAIBORNE!. 

WHEIT, early in the year 1804, intelligence roached the government of the 
United States, that the broad and beautiful territory of Louisiana had 
become a part of the Republic by actual ces^on, and the importance of appoint- 
ing an extremely judiiaoua man to govern the mixed population of Spaniards, 
frenchmen, and Negroes, waa p^pable. President Jefferson, to the astonishment 
of many old and wise heads, sent thither a handsome young man of nine-and- 
tweiity years, a descendant of one of the earliest settlers in Virginia. That 
young man was William Charles Cole Claiborne, who was bom in 11T5. Ho 
was nursed in the bosom of patriotic sentiment, and grew to manhood in the 
atmosphere of noble efforts in the founding of a new and glorious empire. He 
was a student in William and Mary College, fiir a while, but completed hia edu- 
cation at an academy in Richmond. He inherited nothing but a good education 
and excellent character, and with these he entered upon the battle of ilfe, con- 
fident of victories. Withadetermination to help himself he went to HewTork, 
and soi^ht employment under Mr. Beckloy (with whom he was acqoainted), 
then clerk to the Federal House of Repreaentativi^ He succeeded, and at the 
age of sixteen years the accomplished and resolul* boy ate bread earned by hia 
own industry. He became perfect master of the French language, and waa very 
useful to hia employer, in many ways. His talent and sprighHineaa attracted 
the attention of Jefferson, then 'Waahii^on'B Secretary of State, and tiiat states- 
man gare the youthful Olaibome many of the encouragements which young men 
need. From General John Sevier, then a member of Congress, he received 
many kind attentions, and his young ambition grew apace. The profession of 
the law opened a high road to diatinetion, and he left Hew York, studied Black- 
stone, in Biohmraid, for three months, was then admitted to practice, and, bid- 
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g adieu to the fiharmg of society in the East, he went oyer the moantains, 
and established himself in the present Sullivan county, Tennessee. In eloquence, 
he exeeeded every man west of the Blue Ridge, and in less than two years, ha 
was at the head of his prof^a^on, and was called hundreds of miles to maiis^ 
law-suilB. A yearnii^ for home took posseesioo of bis feelioBS, and he was about 
to return to lUehmond, when Tennessee prepared to enter the Union as a sover- 
eign State, and daiborne was cliosen a member of a convention to tbnn a coa- 
Btitution. In that conyenUon he b^;an his politjeal career ; and he was regiuiJed 
by all as a prodigy, for ho was then only about twenty-one years of age. His 
inend, Sevier, was elected governor of the new State. One of his flret acts was 
the appointment of young Claiborne aa a judge of the Supreme Court of law and 
equity, of the budding commonwealth. He ivaa not yet twenty-two years of 
age, yet he entered upon his duties with all the gravity and legal wisdom of 
many jurists of fifty. The ermine did not rest long upon his shoulders, for the 
people, by mi immense majority, elected him Wieir representative in Congress. 
He was again triumphantly reelectod, and there he repaid the kindness he had 
received from Mr. Jefferson, by ^ving him bis voto for Preddent of the Unitod 
States. In that Got^ressChdborne greatly distinguished himself by his leamiuif, 
logic, and eloquence. 

Soon after President Jefferson's accession, he appointed Mr. Ol^bome govern- 
or of the Miaaiaaippi Territory, on the requeat of tiie people there ; and on tJie 
23d of Hovember, 1301, he was enthusiastically received at Natchez, Uie seat of 
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government. Hefound sooietyheavingwiththeturbulenoeof feotion; hepuured 
the oil of conciliation upon ttio bUlowa, and they sood became calm. He mar- 
ried a beautiful and wealthy girl in Nashville, and passed the two years that ha 
was governor of Miasisappi, in tiie greatest happiness. Eia dutiea of governor 
of Louisiana, to whicUotace he waa appointed early in 1804, were more arduous 
and perplexing, yet he performed them with signal abiUty and success. His 
justice and urtianity endeared him to all classes; and when, in 1812, Louisiana 
became au iadependent State, the people chose him for their governor, by an 
almost ananimons vote. He was in the executive chau- daring the memorable 
invasion of the British, and their repulse at Few Orleans by General Jacfcaon, 
early in 1815. On that occasion Governor OlMhorna wisely and generously sur- 
rendered to Jackaon all power and command, and, under that general's orders, 
the m^istrate led a laj^ body of the militia of his State. His long career aa 
governor of Louisiana terminated in 18n,whenhewaaeh03en to represent that 
State in the Federal Senate. But his useful life olosed too soon to ailow him to 
serva his countrymen any more. He died of a disease of the liver, in the dty 
of New Orleans, on ttia 23d of Novooiber, 1817, in the forty-socond yeac of hia 
age. The municipal authoiiUes decreed a public funeral, and money was tqi- 
priated to erect a marble monument to his memory. 



JAMES MILNOR. 

IT has been the privilege of few men, who have passed their lives in public 
labors, to be so warmly, tenderly, and universally loved, as the Rev. James 
Milnor, D. D., the rector of St. George's Church, Hew York, for almost thirty 
years. And it has been the privilege of veiy few men te be so eminently use- 
ful as ho in all that pertains to the well-being of hia fellow creatures. In the 
domestic circle, he was reverenced for hia un^loyed goodness ; in the legal pro- 
fession hewaa called "the honest lawyer"; aa a legislator he was beneficent 
and patriotic ; as a Ohrisljan he was without guile ; and in the Protestant Epis' 
copal Church, he was one of the most prominent of all her evangelical clergy, 
jet in nothing wanting as one of her most loyal sons. 

James Milnor was the son of Quaker parents, and was bom in Philadelphia 
on the 20th of June, II 73. He was educated partly in the Philadelphia Acade- 
my, and partly in the University of Pennsylvania. To relieve his father of 
heavy espensea on his account, James left the University before taking his de- 
gree, and at the age of about ^teen years, commenced the study of law. Ha 
was admitted to the bar in 1794, l)e6Dra he was quite twenty-one years of age, 
and commenced practice in Korristown. There, among a preponderating Ger- 
man population, he was very suocessflil, he having acquired a knowledge of the 
language at an early age. After remaining there about three years, he returned 
to Philadelphia, and, in IT99, married the lady who yet [1855] survives him. 
That ceremony having been performed by "a hireling priest," {the bride was an 
Bpiscopalian, by education) contrary to the diseipUne of Friends, Mr. Milnor 
was disowned, and his membership in the Sodety ceased forever. 

In the year ISOO, Mr. Milnor was chosen a member of the city council. Ho 
held the same position from 1805 until 1809 ; and during the latter year, he was 
its President. He was extremely popular among all clasaea; and in ISIO, he 
was elected to a seat in Congress by the Federal vote in his district. There he 
remained mitil the Spring of 1813, and was a steady and consistent opponent 
of the war, and the belligerent measures of the Administration. Ho took a 
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prominent part in the debatoa ; and on account of a report of one of his apeeeiies, 
which appeared in a Philadelpbia paper, Henry Clay, then Spealtet of the 
House, eha)ienged him to flgiit a duel. Mr. Milnor bravely reflised, first be- 
cause Mr. Clay had no right to call him to account for his public acts, and 
secondly 1)ecau93 be was opposed, in principle, to the cowardly practice of duel- 
Ui^. There the matter ended, and in after years, when Mr. Mihior was an 
emmeut minister of the (Sospel, he and tho groat stateaman met on the most 
friendly terms. 

It was during his Congressional career, that relipous tratha were pressed 
with greatest force upon hia atlention. He had been careless for many years ; 
then he stood wavering between the doctrine of universe salvation and tho 
orUiodosy of the day, but when his term of service in the national council had 
ended, his mind fully comprehended those great truths which he afterward so 
eloquently proclaimed, and he abandoned the legal profession and prepared for 
entrance upon the Gospel ministiy.' He was admitted to the communion by 
Bishop White, and was ordained a deacon by that excellent prelate, in August, 
1814. Twelve months afterward he was ordained a presbyter, and labored for 
about a year as en assistant mmiater in the Associated Churches, in Philadel- 
phia. In 1816, he was called to the reotoraliip of Bt. Geoi^'s CLureh, in New 
York, and commenced his long and usefhl labors there in September of that 
year. The Bishop of the diocese (Hobart) had been his play-fellow in boyhood, 
and Mr. Milnor anticipated pleasant pastoral relations with him. These antici- 
pations wore not realized. Tbe rector of Bt George's wodd indulge his heart 
and lips in the utterance of eitemporanoous prayer at occasional religious meet- 
ings, and he also joined heartily with other denominations of Christiana, im- 
mediately alter his arrival in New Tork, in the formation of the Bible Society ; 
and during the remainder of his life ho was conOnually associated with disciples 
of every name, in other works of Christian benevolence. These were grave oft 
fences in the eyee of the Bishop, and a harmony of views, on these subjects, 
never existed between the prelate and the presbyter.^ 

Dr. Milnor waa extremely active in the promotion of schemes of Christian 
benevolence. He was one of the founders of the American Tract Society, in 
1824, and continued to be one of its most active members until his death. The 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ; the Orphan Asylum ; the Home for aged 
indigent Females, and many kindred insfitutions, felt his fostering caie. In 
1830 he went to England as a delegate of the American Bible Society to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and ever afterward his visit there waa re- 
ferred to with the greatest pleasure by all who enjoyed the privilege of his com- 
pany and ministrations. He visited Paris, then the Isle of Wight, and then 
made a general tour through England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, everywhere 
engaged m tho duties of a Christian minister, and human benefactor. He re- 
turned home in the Autumn of the same year, bringing with liim a vast amount 
of useful information for the variona associations with which he waa connected. 
In the exeitementa produced by Traotarianism, he was bold in the maintenance 
of evangelical truth, yet always kind and conciliatory. He labored on zeal- 
ously until the Spring of 1S45, when he waa summoned away suddenly by a 
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c^eaae which had twice brouglit him to death's door. On the eyemng of the 
8th of April, 1845, a meotii^ of the DirectorB of the Reaf anil Dumb Institu- 
tion was held at his Btudj, B'lre hours aftBrvrarii hia spirit waa in the imme- 
diate preaeuce of hia diyine Master. 



RETURN JONATHAN MEIGS, 

A BRIGHT-EYED OottneoWcut girl was disposed t<i coquette with her lover, 
Jotmthan Me^B ; aad on one occasion, when be had pressed his suit with 
great earneatneas, aJid raked for a pofutive answer, she fe^ned coolness, and 
would give him no satiataction. The lover resolved to be trifled with no longer, 
and bade her fevewe!!, fbr ever. She perceived her error, but he was aUowed 
to go far down the lane before her pride would jield to the more tender emotions 
of her heart. Then she ran to the gate and cried, " Return, Jonathan 1 Retuni, 
Jonathan I" He did return, they were joined in wedlock, and in PommemOTBtion 
of these happy words of (he sorrowing girl, they named their first child, Return 
Jonathan. That child, afterward a hero in our War for Independence, a noble 
"Western pioneer, and a devoted friend of the Cherokees, was bom at Middletown, 
Connecticut, in December, 1740. He received a good common education, and 
learned the trade of a hatter. Of his earlier life we have no important mforma- 
■Uon; and he first appears in pubhc at the opening of the Revolution. He waa 
then thirty-five years of age ; and one of the companies of minute-men, in his 
native town, had chosen him their captain. When intelligence of bloodshed at 
Lexington reached him, he marched his company to Cambridge, and soon re- 
ceived the appointment of m^or, from Governor Trumbull In the ensuing 
Autumn, he accompanied Arnold in his memorable expedition from the Kenne- 
bec to the Sli Lawrence. He participated in the attack on Quebec, at the dose 
of the year, and waa made a prisoner there. His feDow-captives were much in- 
debted to liim for comforts during the remamder of the dreary Winter. In the 
course of the followuig year he was exchanged, and, receiving the commission 
of colonel front the Continental Oongreaa, he raised a regiment in Connecticut, 
which was known as The Lea(iier-eap Battahon. With a part of his force 
(seventy in number), he made a bold attack upon the Eritiah post at Sag Har- 
bor, east end of Long Island, in May, 1777, where he destroyed a good deal of 
property, and carried off almost a hundred prisoners, without losing a man. 
Congress gave him thaaika and an elegant sword, fbr that exploit. 

In the capture of Stony Point, on the Hudson, in 1779, Colonel Meigs and hia 
lament, under the direction of General Wayne, performed a gallant part. He 
waa one of the first to mount the parapet and enter the fort He remained in 
active service until the close of the war, and then sat down quietly in his native 
town, to enjoy the honors he had so bravely won. IBs knowledge of surveymg, 
acquired in earJv life, waa now called into practice. He was appointed one of 
ttie surveyors of the Ohio Land Company,' and in the Spring <* 1778, he went 
over the mountains, and halted at Marietta, the head-quarWrs of emigrants to 
that region. He at once became a prominent man among the setUers ; and soon 
after the arrival of General St Clair, as governor of the newly-organized north- 
western Territory, Colonel Meigs was appointed one of the judges of the Court 
of Quarter Seeaions. He was ^so appoUited clerk of the same court, and pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas. He whs much engaged in Burveyin& 
until interrupted by the Indian war. At the time of the treaty at Greenville, in 
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1T95, Colonet Meigs waa commissary of clotliiog ; and in all Mb duties, public 
arid private, lie exhibited Buch a kindly heart, perfoot juBtioe, and imaelfisli 
benevolence, that he won the eateem of the white people and tlie Indians. 

In 1193, Colonel Me^s waa elected a meiuher of the Territorial legislature; 
and, in 1301, President JeSbrson appointed him lodian agent, among the Cher- 
oltees, where he resided until his death, which occurred at the Cherokee agenoy, 
on the 28th of January, 1823, at the age of eighty-three years. The Indiana 
with whom he livod so long, lovod and revered hini aa a father. Even until the 
last week of his life, he engaged with them in their athletic sports. 



BENJAMIN WRIOHT. 

rSRE is an unwritten, early, and leeret history of the great Erie Canal, 
which, if brought to the light of to^lay, would give to men a title to true 
renown, on whom eulc^um has bestowed only a passing remark. Among these, 
the names of Hawley, Brooks. M'Seil, Ellicott, Wataon, Eddy, and Wr^ht, 
would ^pear conspieuoua. The latter was a native of Weathersfleld, Connec- 
ticut, where he waa born on the 10th of October, 1710. His parents were 
humble, and his opportunities for early education were very limited. At the 
age of sixteen years he went to live with an uncle, in Litchfield county, where 
he acquu^d a knowledge of surveying. When in his nineteenth year, he ae- 
compaDied hia Either and &mily to the -wilderness of central New York, and 
settled at Port Stanwix, now Rome. All beyond was the "Indian country." 
Settlers were locating rapidly in that region, and young Wright was constantly em- 
ployed in surveying lands. Within four years [1792-1796]; he surveyed over five 
hundred thousand acres of land in the countiea of Oneida and Oswega Hia Eime 
for speed and accuracy in his occupation became wide spread, and his services 
were constantly aoi^ht, in all directions. He was employed by the Western Itir 
land Loch Navigatioa Company, in their efforts to connect lake Ontario and the 
Hudson river, by aoanal between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk. He became the 
general ^ent of the proprietors of extensive tracts of land, in that region ; and, 
m 1801, and again in 180T, ho represented the district in the State legislature. 
During the latter year, Mr. Wrightj Jeaae Hawley, General M'Neil, and' Judge 
Porman, diacussed the feasibility of making a canal through liie Mohawk Talley, 
and westward, so as to connect Lake Erie with the Hudaon. The legislature, 
at the sti^estion of Porraan and Wright, appropriated six hundred dollars for a 
preliminary survey. It waa accomplished; and, in 1810, a board of Canal Com- 
lioners waa appomted. Such were the incipient measurea which led 1» a 
it result. Mr. Wriglit was veiy active, until operations were suspended by 
iQB war with. Groat Britain. They were resumed, with vigor, in 1816, when 
Judge Geddes and Mr. Wright were charged with the construction of the Erie 
Canal. Under their direction the work went steadily on, until 1825, when the 
stupendous undertaking was completed.' 

In 1314, Mr. Wright waa appointed one ofthe judges for Oneida county; and 
during the remainder of his life, he was either a consulting or chief engineer in 
the construction of almost every important work of internal improvement throi^h- 
out the country. In 1835, he went to Cuba, by invitation of the authorities 
and capitalists there, to consult respeoth^ a railroad fVom Havana to the in- 
terior of the island. After that he did not engage much in active life ; and on 
the 24th of Av^uat, 1842, he died, in tlie city of New York, when in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 
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ADONIRAM JUnSON. 

IN the little parlor of the late Profeaaor Stuart, at Andovor, MassacliuaBlta, on 
a sultry day in June, 1810, a few grave man consulted upon tlie expediency 
of forming a Foreign Missionary Society. A ftw pious and zealous young man, 
etudeats iu the Audover Theological Seminary, who ardently desired employ- 
meat in the misaionaiy field of l^oEf India, hail urged the propriely of such a 
measure. That consultation was fivorahle, and at the meeting of the Generd 
Association, the followir^ day, at BradBDrd, an earnest memorial was presented, 
^gned by four of those yoni^ men. The AmeriiMMi Board of OommiseionerBjbr 
IWeign Mim(07i$, was then established;' and in Febroaiy, 1812, three of the 
signers of that memorial sailed for India, the pioneer American missionaries to 
the heathen in distant lands. The three were Adoniram Judsou, jr. (author of 
the memorial), Jamuel Nott, jr., and Samuel Newell. 

Adoniram judson was bom at Maiden, Massaehuaetla, on the 9th of August, 
1788. Hia lathsr wsa a Congregational clergyman, and cultivated the mind and 
heart of his promising boy \vith great care. He was graduated with highest 
honors at Brown University, in 1801, and after lingering, for a while, in great 
doubt upon the borders of the dank marsh of infidelity, the light of Ohttstiaa 

Rev, TLmolbJ Diriellt, D-D.. GeuBIftl JuledLib HonUneUm, Ee». Calvin ChBphi. Bov. Joieph Lynuiil 
r.D', Bev. Sflmu^ Sprtog, D.D-, WlUlom BofiretL, Ber. Suniiel Woreeeler, and Dwcou Samuel E. 
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truth beckoned Mm away to the beautiful land of gospel blesaings. Eo entered 
the Andover Theolt^io^ Seminary, as a student. There ho experienced a deara 
to preach the gospel to the heatlien, and waa abont to offer his services to the 
london Miasionary Sodely, when, after much, effort, the ibrmation of the Amer- 
ioaa Board, above mentioned, opened the way for him. He married the lovely . 
Ann HasselUae, early in Pebruaiy, 1812, and, on the ISlii of that month, sailed 
ivith her and other companLons, for C^cutta. They reached that port in June 
fbllowing, and were lodged, lor a abort time, at the house of liie eminent Saptist 
missionary. Dr. Carey, at Serampore. Compellsd to leave the British East Indies, 
they fled to the Ide of Stance,' and from thence went to Eangoon, in Burmab. 
Mr, and Mrs. Jndson had embraced Dr, Carey's views of baptism, were immereed 
by him, and were a^rward sustained by the Baptist Bowd of Foreign Missions, 
whidi was established in 1S14. 

At Rangoon the missionaries employed themselves diligently in studying the 
Burmese lai^uage, and in otherwise preparing for labor in the great missiODajy 
field before them. Tliey translated portions of Scripture and other words of in- 
Btmotion concerning Christianity, into the Burmese language ; and the flrat fruit 
of their labors appeared in March, 1811, when an intell^nt native came to 
them with an earnest desire for Hpicitoal knowledge. A month later, Mr. Jud- 
Bon was allowed to preach to the people, pnblicly ; and, in June fbllowlng, the 
first convert was baptized. Then the heart of ttie missionaiy was filled with 
gladness, for he saw the dawning of a glorious morning for the pagans of Bur- 
mah. He labored on hopefully, and now and then a disciple would appear. Ho 
prepared a small dictionary and a grammar, and many were taught but few 
seemed profited. At the beginning of 1820, there were only ten converts, yot 
these were prepared to bo each at the head of a cohort of disciples in after years, 
if Providence sliould call them to act A printing-press, sent from Serampore, 
was erected at Rangoon, and a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
some tracts, were printed and distributed among Uie people. In the sketch of 
Mrs. Judson, events from tJiis period, until her return from America, and the 
doso of ttie Burmese war with the Englisli, have been glanced at, and need not 
be repeated here. AfCcr that, in a new town named Ambemt, within territory 
ceded by the Kng of Ava to the British, Mr. Judson and his missionaiy fiimily 
resumed theu' hi^m, in 1836. There Mrs. Judsou died; and soon afterward 
their little dai^hter waa laid by her side under the hope-tree. Eight years 
afterward, Mrs. Sarah Boardmon, the widow of a, missionary, became Mr. Jud- 
Bon's wife, and they labored on together with great zeal, at EangootL Amherst, 
and Maulmain. Dr. Judson had then just completed hia wonderful task of 
translatii^ the Holy Scriptures into the Burmese language. He was also em- 
ployed in forming a complete Burmese and English Diotionaiy, for the nse of 
those who desired to learn the language, as well as for the natives. At length 
the beallji of lua second wife Med ; and, in 1 345, Dr. Judson started with her 
to visit his native land, after an absence of two and thirty years. Bereavement 
smote him on the voyage. In the harbor of St. Helena, his oicellent wife diei^ 
and the sorrowing hnsband left her body npon that lonely spot in the ocean. 
He reached Boston, with his children, in the Autumn of 1845, and was every 
where greeted with the most affectionate reverence by Christians of eveiy name. 
He remained in America until July, the fohowing year, when he departed for his 
chosen field of labor in Eurmah, accompanied by a third wife,^ whom he had 
married a few weeks previously. But the day of his pilgrimage waa drawing to 
a close. The tooth of disease began its work in the Autumn of 1849, and in 
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April foilowing, he sailed for Hie isle of Bourbon, for the benefit of his health, 
leaving his wife and infants at ManlmaJn. They never met again, on earth. 
Nino days after he loft them, boing the 12th of April, 1850, that eminent servant 
of the Most High exjiireil on ahip-board, and his grava was made m the depths 
of the Indian Seas. His widow returned to America, and died in the arms of 
her mother, at Hamilton, New York, on the 1st of June, 1854 



FELIX ORUNDY. 

THE Great 'West, includir^ the broad valleys between the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the Miaaissippi River, has ever been remarkable, since its redemp- 
tjon from the wilderness state, for its redundancy of powerM men, physically 
and inieUectuaily. The fVee air and the virgin soQ ; the simple aJiment and 
d^ly dai^ers of that r^on, seemed congenial to the birth and grovtth of true 
men. Among these, Felix Grundy, a distingui^ed member of CoDgresa, was 
long eminent. Ha vras bom in Tirginla, but nurtured in the wilderness, at a 
time when, to use his own fbrotble expresfrion, " death ■waa in almost every bush, 
and when every thicket concealed an ambuscade." His nativity occurred in 
Berkeley county, Vir^ia, on the 11th of September, 1711, Three years later, 
hia father went, with his family, to Kentucky, then " tho dark and bloody ground," 
There the opportunities for education were small, but Felis was favored abova 
the rest of his ikmiiy, for, baii^ tiie seventh son, he was destined, according to 
the superstitious notion of the times, to become a physician. His fether died 
wlien he was a lad, and Ma mother, a believer in omens, had him educated for 
the purpose of preparing fbr the medical profession. Ho finished his studies 
under Dr. Priestly, at BM^latown, Kentucky, when, preferring law, he disregarded 
the oracles, and prepared himself for the l^al profession, under ttie charge of 
Colonel Gleorge Nichols, then one of the ablest counsellors west of the mouu- 

Qrundy was admitted to practteo, in 1798, soon rose to eminence, and, in 
1189, was obosen a member of the committee called to revise the constitution of 
Kentucky. He was elected to a seat in the legislature, the same year, and 
Berved in that body with distinction until 1806, when he was appoint^ one of 
the judges of Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals. He was soon afterwiffd 
appointed chief justice of Kentucky, on the res^natton of Judge Todd. The 
salary was insuiBdent fbr the wants of a growing femily, and he resigned the 
office, in 1808, and removed to Nashville, TonnsBsee, where he prosecuted hia 
Toeation with industry and great success. He ranked highest among the crim- 
inal lawyers of the West, and practiced in the courts of several of the States. 
His eloquence was pure and forcible ; and he took the proud position, by general' 
consent, as the head of tho Tennessee bar. 

Mr. Grundy was elected to a seat in the Federal Congress, in 1811, The tem- 
pest of war was then brooding in the horizon, and Mr. Grundy was placed upon 
the Committee of Foreign Relations — the most important section of the House, 
at that time. Ha remained in that body until 1814, and was always a hear^, 
consistent, and sincere supporter of the administration of Proadent Madison. 
At the close of the contest ha returned to Nashville, and resumed the practice 
of his profession, but was soon callod 1o duty in the State l^slature, where be 
served for six years. In 1829, he was elected a Federal Senator, and by reelec- 
tion he held a seat there during the whole eight years of Jackson's administra- 
tion. IVotn first to last, he was that chief magistrate's firm and cordial adherent 
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and supporter. In 1839, ho was callod to the cabinet of Mr. Tan Buren, aa 
attomey-gener^ of the United States ; and, in 1840, ho was again elected to a 
seat in the Federal Senato. He waa not permitted to occupy that exalted posi- 
Son again, for, in December following, at about the time when ha would have 
preaented hia credentials there, death removed him to another sphere. Ho was 
then & little more than eiitj-threa years of age. 



RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

KEKTuCKT is justly proud of hor nobis son, Richard M. Johnson ; and 
Uu\)ughout the Union hia memory ia cherished aa one of the moat enlight- 
ened, industrious, and honest of the servants of the Eepublio, whose zeal and 
valor have been tried in the legislative council and on the field of battle. That 
distinguished man was born at Bryant's station,' five milea north-east of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, on the llth of October, 1781. He received very little instruc- 
tion from books during boyhood, but at the age of fifteen years he acquired the 
rudimenta of the Latin language. He then entered Tranaylvania University, as 
a student, nod on leaving that institution, he studied law under the directiona 
of the eminent James Brown." He possessed great mental and physical energy, 
and these, acting in concert with perseverance and industry, soon placed huu 
high in Ms profesMon. Before he was twentp yeaxs of age the foundation of 
hia future popularity and fame was ]aid, and his patriotism and mifitary genius 
were developed by drcumatances which seemed to menace the peace then exiat- 
Ing between the United States and its Spanish neighbor in Loui^ana. In vio- 
lation of then exiatii^ treaties, the Spanish authorities closed the port of Hew 
Orleans agtunst vessels of the United States, in 1802. The people of the South- 
west were greatly exoitod, and nothing but a resort to arms seemed likely to be 
the result Toung Johnson took an active part in the public proceedmgs, in 
bis section, and volunteered, with others, to make a daacent upon New Orleana, 
in the event of a war. The difficulty was speedily aettted by negotiations, the 
cloud passed by, and Johnson's military ardor was allowed to cool before other 
and more important events again awakened it. 

, Before he was twenty-two years of age, yomig Johnson waa elected to a seat 
in the Kentucky legislature, where he sensed two years, to the great satislhclion 
of his consHtuenta. In 1801, he was elected a representative in the Federal 
Congress, and took his seat there when he was juat twenty-five years of age. 
There he took a prominent position at the beginning, Mid was continually re- 
deoted during the whole of that momentous period of our history, from 1801 
until 1819. In the meanwhile, he acquired that military distinction in the 
service of hia countiy, for whicli ho is better known to the people, than as a 
HOtmd and Jndicious l^islator. He was a firm supporter of Preddent Madison's 
war measures ; and when Congress adjourned, afler the declaration of war against 
Great Briton, in 1312, he hastened home, raised a battalion of volunteers, and 
pushed forward toward the Canada fronOer in the West, bearing the eommiseion 
of colonel, given to him by Governor Shelby. At the close of Autumn, he l^d 
aside his sword, took his seat in Congress, worked Mthfully in the prosecution 
3 for the pubho defence, and when the adjournment came, he went 
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home and eallod sBotlier re^roent of volunteors to th B Id U d the com 
maad of General Harrisoa, be was the chief actor jq th a Qg inary ba 1 n 
the Thames, in Canada West, in October, 1813, when h Am n ans gamed 
Huoh a deciBJTo victory oyer the combined forcoa of Drit ah gula ad P oc 
tor, and fifteen hundred Indians, under the renowned T nm 1 tl t t nd d 
the war in the West Colonel Johnson led the division a^ain t the Inii ma and 
he was in the thickest of the fight during the whole en t B nwhnhia 
bridle-arm was shattered, and his horse was reeling; fr m th loss f bl 3, be 
fought on, encouragsd his men, and put the Indiana to flight When he was 
borne from the field, there were twenty-five bullet-holes in hia person, his cloth- 
ing, and his horse. He waa taken to Detroit, and from thence waa borne home, 
in great pain. In February following, though not able to walk, he took hia seat 
in Congress. He was every where greeted by the people with wildest enthuaiflsm 
as the Hero of the West. 

Colonel Jolmson retired from Congreaa, in 1819, and was immediately elected 
a member of his 8tat« legislature. Ha had just taken his seat in that body, 
when it chose him to represent Kentucky in the Eoderal Senate. He entered 
that aaaembly, as a member, in December, 1B19, and served his coBSrtituecitB and 
the country faithiiiCy until 1829, when he waa again elected to a seat in the 
Lower House. There he remained until March, 1831, when he became president 
of the Senate, having been elected Vice-President of the TTnited States In the 
preceding Autumn. After four years of dignified service in the Senate, he re- 
tired from public life, and passed the remainder of his days on his farm in Scott 
county, Kentucky, except a brief period of service in hia State legislature.' He 
waa engaged in that service, at Prankfori, when he was prostrated by paral^is, 
and expired on the 16th of November, 1850. His State has erected a beautiful 
" " ' "'3 memory, in the cemetery at Frankfort. 



ANN HASSELTINE JUDSON. 

WHEN we glance retrospectively over tho field of modern missionary labor, 
wo see no form more lovely in all that constitutes loveliness ; no heart 
more heroic, and no hand mora active in the service of the Greet Master, than 
tliat of the first wife of Adoniram Judson, tho eminent American missionary in 
Surmah. She appears upon the page of missionary histery Uke an iUnminaCed 
initial letter, for she waa the pioneer in the service — the tot Ameiiean woman 
who volunteered to carry the Gospel to the pagans of the old world. 

Ann Hasseltme was bom in Bradford, Massa^usetts, on the 2Sd of December, 
1)89. She was a gay imd active girl, full of enterprise, eager in the pursuit of 
tnowledge, extremely beauHful in person, and lovely m all her ways. She was 
educated at the Bradford Academy, where she always bore off the palm of su- 
perior scholarship. On the 5th of February, 1812, she was married to Adoniram 
Judson, who had been appointed one of the first American miaaiooaries to India ; 
and twelve days afterward she sailed, with Harriet Newell and others, for Cal- 
cutta. On the passage, she and her husband embraced the principles of Oie 
Baptists, and were baptized on their arrival at Calcutta, m September following. 
When, as has been observed in the sketch of Harriet Newell, tho American 
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miasionaries were ordered to quit India, Mr. and Mra. Judson sailed to tt© Ms 
of Franca, and there they heard of the death of their beloved female fiiend. 
They remained there until the following July, when they went to Rangoon, ia 
Surmah, and there began to cultivate the missLOQary field io earnest. Other 
miaaonarlea joined them there, but death took them away, and in 1830 Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson alone remained in the vineyard. Disease, incident to the ciimai^ 
now began to manifest Its power upon Mrs. Judson, and at the close of the Sum- 
mer of 1821, she went'fliBt to Calcuttts then to England, and finely returned to 
America in September, 1822. Alter remaining a few weeka with her friends at 
Bradibri aho accepted an Invitation to pass the Winter in Balfimore, in the 
femily of her husband's brother. There slie wrote an interesting HisUrry of Oie 
Btcrmaa Missiaa, In a series of letters to Mr. Butterworth, a member of Parlia- 
ment, in whose ^milj she had tarried while in England. 

In JiinOf 1823, ilrs. Judson again s^led for the field of missionary labor, with 
renewed bodily strength and increased earnestness of porpose, and jomed her 
husband in Deceraher following. A few days afterward tliey started for Ava, 
the capital of Burmah, and had just completed their preparations lor missionaiy 
effort there, when war between the Burmese and the British government of 
Bengal, broke out Mr. Judson was seized, cruelly treated, and kept a prisoner 
by the Bnrman government for more than e^hteen months, half of the time in 
triple fetters, and two months in fivo pair. The labors of Mrs. Judson, during 
that time, form one of the most wonderful chapters in the record of female hero- 
24 
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iam. Day after day she made intereeesiocs before government oflicers for tho 
liberatiou of liar husband and other priaoners, but to no purpose ; and every day 
Hhe walked two miles to carry them food prepared witb lier own bands. With- 
out her ministraljons they miiat bare pei'ished. She h^ readily learned the 
lat^jnage; and finally her appestls, writlau, in elegant Burmese, were given to the 
Emperor, when no olBoer dared menUon the subject to him. The sagadona 
nionaroh, trembling for the Eito of his kingdom, (for a victorious English army 
was marching toward his capital,) saw safety in employing lier, and he appoint^ 
her hia embasaadresa to General Sir Amhibald Campbell, the British leader, to 
prepare the way fbr a treaty. She was receired by the British commander with 
ail the ceremony of an envoy extraordinary. She managod the a8kirs of the 
Emperor with perfect fidelity, and a treaty was made through her influence, for 
whioh theproud monarch gave her great praise. Slie secured the release of her 
huSjand and his fellow-prisonera, and they all recommenced Hieir missionary 

When the intense eicitemont which she had so long espeiieneed, was over, 
Mrs. Judson felt the reaction with terrible forea. This, added to her great suf- 
ferings, prostrated her strength, and in the course of a few months, while Mr. 
Judson was absent at anotlier post of duty, that noble disraple of Jesus fell 
asleep and entered upon her blessed rest. Her spirit departed on the 24t]i of 
October, 1826, when she was almost Uiirty-seven years of age. A few months 
afterward her only surviving child died. They botlt ]ie buried beneatli a spread- 
ing hope-tree, near the banks of the Salween river. She is one of the most be- 
lovod in memory of the laborers during the earliest missionary seed time, and 
she will have her full reward of sheaves at the harvest. 



JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 

THE author of our spirited national sor^. Mail Cohtmiia, waa highly distin- 
guished for other intellectual achievements. But tliat production was suffi- 
cient to coaler upon him tlie crown of earthly immortality.' He was a son of 
Prancis Hopkinson, one of the s^ners of the Declaration of Independence, and 
was horn in Philadelphia on the 12th of November, ITIO. He was educated m 
tlie University of Pennsylvania, and then studied law, first with Judge Wilson, 
and afterward with William Rawle. He was admitted to the bar, at the dose of 
1791, and commenced its practice at Easton, on the Delaware. He was bepn- 
ning to be quite successful there, when he returned to Philadelphia, and there 
took a high rank in his profes^on. He was the leading counsel of Dr. Rush in 

At Bona: vu pivdneed alDKBt Impramptii, R^ a aVHlal OflCB^on. AyDiTr«manii»1Md Fox, a(- 
tD tbePbllBd^bis theatre, ■sbleb u B aiii«r, nu afenat to blL<« s f enem. At IfaU Hnw ;i7K] 

"at ^B beoeat, ODHc^ved the Idu oT bATkiff an crlfltiiHl Knff that ahouir 
" ' " "'rioupaetsti^Hltoprodunoiis, hat&lled. Tbe iHueftt wu to t 

-tbdhimtDwritflaBODBlbrhimiHdanledtii'^'- — ' »--«• 

led, Rod with the Dhjflbt of- twakfl^e a ' 

LpDrLtl«1pBrU«Drtliedaf,hawrotD.^A0 

■'■--"''eaepBlaiiM, anil waa encowll HBSlii and iw^. ' 
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hia famous suit against William Cobbett, in 1799, and also in tha insurgent trials 
before judge Cl^e, in 1800. The legal knowledge, acute logic, and eloquent 
advocacy which lie displayed on those occasiona, caused Judge Chase to omploy 
Mr. Hopkinson as hia counsel, when, afterward, lio wss impeached before the 
Senate of the United. States. His efibrta in behalf of Judge Chase before that 
august tribunal, drew forth the warmest voluntary eiilogiums from Aaron Burr, 
and other distinguished men. 

In 1815, and again In 1S17, Mr. HopTiinson was elected a tepresentatlva of 
Philadelphia In the Federal Congress, and ranked among the first of the many 
Eonnd statesmen who graced that body at that interesting period of our political 
history. His speeches against re-chartering the Bank of the United Stales, and 
on the Seminole war and other topics of interesl, were regarded as exceediugly 
able. His constituents would gladly have reelected him, in 1819, but he pre- 
ferred the retirement of private life. 

At the close of his second term in Congress, Mr. Hopkinson made hia residence 
al Bordentown, in New Jersey, and was soon elected to a seat in the legislature 
©r that State. After an absence of three years, he resumed the practice of hia 
profession, in Philadelphia, in which he continued until 1828, when President 
Adams appointed him a judge of the United States Court, for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylyanta. That ofBce had been filled by his &tbet and grandiather ; 
and he performed its duties with dignity and marked ability, until his death. 
Judge Hopkmaon was a member of Uie convention which met at Harrisbu:^, in 
May, 1837, to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania. He was chairman of tie 
juiiciary committee in that body, and eloquently sustfunod a report which he 
submitted, m a long and brilliant speech. Jn<%e Hopkinson was very public- 
spirited, and took part in many movements intended for the moral and intellectual 
advaacement of his fellow-eitiaens. At the lime of bia death he was one of the 
Ttce-presidenta of the Amsrican Philosophical Society | a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and the president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, of whidi ha was the chief founder. For more than twenty years he was 
the intimate and confidential tMend of Joseph Bonaparte, who owned, and lived 
upon, a fine estate at Bordentown. Durii^ the ex-king's absence. Judge Hop- 
kinson always managed his afiaira ; and he was one of the two executors of his 
will Judge Hopkinson died at Philadelphia, on the 16th of January, 1842, at 
the age of a little more than seventj-ono years. 



MOSES BROWN. 

A N eminently good man was lost to earth when the spirit of Moses Brown, 
A- one of the founders of the Miode Island College (aiterward called BrowQ 
University), departed for its home. He was the youngest of fonr brothers, who 
were all remarkable for public spirit, generous enterpnse, and practical benevo- 
lence. He was born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1738. Having lost his 
Either while he was yet a small boy, he left school at the ^e of tliirteen years, 
and made his residence with a paternal uncle, an emineot and wealthy merchant 
of Providence. There he was trained to useful habila and a mercantile pro- 
fession ; and in the bosom of that excellent home he found a treasure in a pretty 
cousin, the dai^hter of his patron, whom he married, in 176*. Young Brown 
had commenced mercantile business on his own account the previous year, in 
n with his three brothers. After ten years' close application, ho retirod 
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from business, ehiefly on account of feeble health, snii passed much of liis timo 
in tbose intellectual pursuits to whidi hia taste led him. 

Mr. Brawn was a Baptist UQ^l 1713 (about the time when he lelt business), 
when he became a member of the Society of Friends, and remained a shming 
light in tliat connection imtil his death. He had accumulated wealth by hia 
buaness, and inherited a large property through hia wife. These possessions he 
used as means Ibr carrying on an active and practical philanthropy daring a long 
life. He manumitted all hia slaves, in 1173, and was ever a consistent and 
zealoosopponeatof all ayatoma of human servitude. He was a muniSoent patron 
of a Friends' Boarding-sohool at Providence ; founded the Ithodo Island Abolition 
Society, and was an aotire member and supporter of the Rhode Island Peace So- 
ciety. "Wliea Slater, the father of the cotlwn mamifectarea in thia country, went 
to RDvidonoB, Moaea Brown was the lirat to give him encouragement and substan- 
tial Ciendahip ; and it was in hia carri^e Hiat the enterprising Englishman was 
conveyed to Pawtaoket, to commence the preparation of a cotton-mill.' Though 
always m feeble health, Mr. Brown nevar suffered severe illness. Hia corre- 
epondenca was very estensive, yet he aeldom employed any one to write for him. 
Even his Witl, prepared when he was ninety-siK years of ago, was drawn by hia 
own hand. That eminent servant of goodness died at. Providence, on the 6th 
of Soptember, 1B36, in the ninety-eighth year of his age. 



JOHN RODGERS. 

MORE than a year before the American Congress declared war against Great 
Britain, a naval engagement took place near our coast between vessela of 
the two nations, being partly, it was alleged, the result of accident. The isauo 
of the engagement was a forealiadow of what occurred during the succeeding 
few years. The American vessel alluded to was in command of Captain John 
Rodgers, a gallant American officer, who was bom in the present Harford 
County, Maryland, on the 11th of July, ITJl. His paasion for tlie sea was very 
early manifested, and at the age of thirteen years it was gratified by a yoyago. 
He loved the occupation, prepared himself for it as a profession, and at the age 
of nineteen years he was intrusted with the command of a ship, which made trading 
voyages between Baltimore and the north of Europe. Capttun Reisers con- 
tinued in the merchant service until the organization of the American navy, in 
nsl, when be entered it as a first lieutenant on board the frigate GmstelltUioa, 
mider Commodore Truxton. He commanded the prize crew that took chargo 
of the captured French ship, L'laswgenie, in February, 1198, and in that ca- 
padty he behaved with great ooolnes and ability in times of imminent danger. 
On his return home, he obtained a furlough, purchased a brig-, traded at St. Do- 
mingo, and during the terrible maaaacre of t3io white people there, in 1804, was 
instrumental in aavmg many lives. 

In the Spring of 1199, Lieutenant Rodgors was promoted to Poat-Captain in 
the navy, and ordered to the command of the Hoop-of-War Maryland, Ho 
cruised on the " Surinam Station" until iJie Autumn of 1800, when he returned 
home, and tho fbllowing Spring was sent with dispatches to France. He served 
gallantly in the war with the Barbary Powers | and in conjunction with Colonel 
Lear, the American consul-general, he signed a treaty with the Bey of Tripoli, 
in June, 1895, which put an end to tlio contest with that State. Captain Eodgers 
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had command of the flotilla of gan-boata, in the harbor of New Tork, in 1807, 
where he remained unta 1809, when he put to sea in the frigate Constiiatioa. 
Iq 1811 he was in command of the Frestdeni, cruising off the coasts of Mary- 
land and Vii^inia. English ships of war were then hoTering upon our ahores, 
engaged in the ne&rious business of kidnapping seamen irom Americfiu Teasels. 
Wito that vessel he eompellad the commander of the British Sloop, Little Belt, to 
be frank and court^oua, when he had met her under suspicions drcumstances in 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. These were the vessels alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this memoir. The event created a great sensation, and the two 
governments fully sustaiaed the conduct of theb respective commanders. War 
was finally deelOTed, and within an hour after receiving his orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Commodore Rodgera sailed from the pott of Rew York, 
with a small squadron, to cruise on the broad Atlajitlo. He made suecessful 
cruises m the Presidmt untQ 1814, when he was engaged on tlie Potomac in 
operations against the British, who burned Washington City in August of that 
year. He soon aiterward parUdpated with gallantry in tlie defence of Balti- 

Commodore Eodgers twice refused the proBered office of the Secretaryship of 
the Navy, flrat by President Madison, and tUen by President Monroa. During 
almost tweoty.one years ha was Pre^dent of the Board of Haval Oommissionera, 
except for about two years, from 1826 to 1827, when he commanded the Ameri- 
can squadron in the Mediterranean, having the North Carolma for his flag-ship. 
There he won the highest respect from the naval ofBcers of all nations, ■whom 
he met In the Summer of 1832 he was prostrated by cholera, but recovered. 
His constitution, however, was permanentiy shattered. A voyage to England 
for the improvement of his health, was of no avail, and he Ihigered until 1338, 
when, on the first day of August^ ho expired at Philadelphia, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

EHODE ISLAND has produced some of the noblest specimens of the trua 
American, in almost eveiy departmont of life. Of these, there was never a 
mind and heart more truly noble m emotion and esprBssion, than that of William 
Bllery Channing. He was bom at Newport, Bhode Island, on the 1th of April, 
1780. He was a lovely child in person and dispoation — "an open, brave, and 
generous boy." William EUery, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
Ependence, was his maternal grand&lher, and he inherited that statesman's 
Btoength of character and honest patrioljsm. At twelve years of age he was 
placed in the family of an uncle, at New London, where he prepared for college, 
and entered HaivaM, as a student, in 179t. He bore the highest honors of flie 
institution at his graduation, in 1198, and then went to Viiginia, as tator in the 
femily of David M. Randolph, Esq., of Richmond. HI health compelled him to 
return home, and he prepfo^d for the gospel minislry. He was made regent in 
Harvard University, in 1801, was licensed to preach, In 1802, and was ordained 
pastor of tlie Fedwal Street Unitarian Society, in Boston, in 1803. Then com- 
menced his noble labors in the cause of Christianity, whose doctrines he so elo- 
quently enforced by precept and example. He continued todischai^ tlie duties 
of pastor, without aid, until 1824, when the great increase of his congregation, 
and the multiplication of his labors, caused his people, who loved him as a &ther, 
to employ a colleague for him. He v^ted Europe, held communion with some 
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of the best minds there, and he retiiroecl home with lai^er views, and more 
enaoblii^ thoi^hta and purposes. For almost forty years, Dr. Channing (the 
title of D.D. was conferred by the PaouSty cf Harvard Univepsity) was connected 
with the same society ; and during all that time he was aCaicted with ill healtti, 
sometimes in only a dight degree. His fervid eloquence made hia permanent 
congregation a large one, and crowds of strangers attended his ministrations. 
He wrote much and nobly, for the honor of God and the good of humanity. He 
was an uncompromising advocate for freedom in al! ila relations and conditions, 
and yet he nrged his plea for humanity with so much gentlene^ and afTectionate 
persuasion, that no one could be offended, however unpalatable hia truths or hia 
doctrines might be. In the Christian world he moved as a peace-maker, labor- 
il^ incessantly to break down the hedges of creeds, and to nnile all who loved 
righteousness, under the broad and beautiful banner of 3 pure practical Cheib- 
TIANirr. He was a man of the purest nature and most guileless life ; and he 
moved like the gentle spirit of love among his iellow-men, scattering roses and 
sunshine upon every lonely pathway of life's weary pilgrims, and always tellinft 
the care-worn and afSicted travellera of the sweet resting-places by the side of 
the still waters of a better sphere. His spirit yet broatlies ont his noble Iiiiman- 
ities in bis writings ; and ho is to-day a powerful preacher of love and justice. 
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ongh his voica waa hushed into etsmal silence, long years ago. His spirit 
IS called home on. the 2d of Oetober, 1843, when he was fancying at Beuning- 
1, itt Vormoat, whilo on a journey for tho benefit of his health. 



ANDREW JACKSON DOWNINQ- 

TtrO American evor contributed so much toward the creation and coltiratioii 
ll of a taste for beautiful rural architecture, landscape gardejiiiig, and the ar- 
rangemeut of fruit and ornamental trees, as A. J. Downing, who waa drowned 
on the occasion of the destruction of the steamer Ifenry Giay, neM' Tookera, in 
July, 1863. An eitenaive traveller in tiie Atlantic States said, soon after the sad 
erent, " Mvioh of the improvement that has taken place in this country during 
the last twelve years, in Rural Architecture, and in Ornamental (Jardening and 
PlauUng, may be ascribed to hun ;" and another, speaking of suburban cottages 
in the West, said, " I asked the oi^q of so much taste, and was told it might 
prinoipally be traced to Downing'a Cottage Residences, ond hia SorlimMJmst." 

Mr. Downing waa bom in tiewbargh. Orange County, New York, in 1815. 
Prom early boyhood he delighted to commune with nature, and loved flowers 
with a passionate de%ht The beantiful was worshipped by huu long before 
his acute logical and andytieal mind could ^ve a reason for his devotion ; and 
his dislike of everything that wanted symmetiy and fitness, waa an early mani- 
festation of his pure taste. When he grew to manhood, these tastes and facul- 
ties wure nobly developed and actively employed ; and at the age of twenty-as: 
years he pubUshed the results of his practice, observations and reflections, in a 
valuable book on Laiadscaipe Omrdening. It was a work eminently oi^nal, for 
he boA few precedents, either in personal example or in books, as guides in hia 
pBonliar methodof treating the subject. He seized upon the great prindples of 
the science aa developed in the works of Repton, Loudon, and others ; and then, 
bringing the great powers of his mind to bear upon the topic, produced a book 
which caused an eminent British writer on the subject to say of hun, " no Eng- 
lish landscape gardener has written ao clearly, or with so much real int«naly." 

Mr. Downing nest turned his attention to the kindred art of Architectnre^ and 
soon produced a volume on Cottage Besidettces. Then appeared his Arckileciwe 
of Ommlry Souses, in which he gave designs for Cottages, Farm Houses and 
Villas, exterior and interior, with valuable suggestions respecting furniture, ven- 
tilation, So. In 1345 his lai^e vrork on Frmt and Pndt Frees of Jwwrico, was 
published in Wew York and London, which has passed through many editions, 
fflamind and hands were ever actively employed in his favorite pursuit; and 
through the SwiicMtetrfei, a monthly repository of pradjoal knowledge on tho 
subject of cultivation of every kind, which ha edited, Mr. Downmg oommmii- 
cated the results of his observations and personal eaperieoees. Every movement 
having for its abject the promotion of the science of cultivation, received his 
ardent support, and by lectures, essays, reports of societies and other vehicles 
of information, he was contlnuaily pouring a flood of influence that is seen and 
feit on every side. In addition to his large works, he had published Sales' of 
Ameriam Pormnology, and edited the productions of others. 

Mr. Downing was eminently practii^ in all hia efforta. His beantiful rea- 
dence and grounds around it, at Newbnrgh, formed the central point of his la- 
bors. He was continoalty called npon for plans for buildings, and pleasure 
grounds, public and private ; and sit the time of his death ho was on his -way to 
"* ' ■ ■ n Oity, in tho prosecution of hia professional engagements there, in 
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laying out and adoraing the pubiio grounds around the Smitlisoniau Institute.. 
A part of ilia plan for lieautifjiug that publio square was to make a great eeutiW 
avenue, and to border it witli trees and alirulis which should exhibit every va- 
riety produced ia America, that wouid flourish in the climate of WaahingtoQ 
city. But, aiaa 1 (his iahor, as well as all of hia other numerous professional en- 
gagements, was suddenly arrested by a fearful calamity in which he w^ involved. 
On a beautiful afternoon, tho 31st of July, 1853, he was a passenger, for Hew 
Torlt, in the steamer Semy Glay. When oppoaite Forrest Pomt, a little below 
Tonkora, it was discovered that tho vessel was on fire. Her bow was turned 
toward the ^ore, when the Bmolce and flames mahed over that part of the boat 
where most of the passengers were eoUeoted. Just as she struck the beech 
these were compelled by the heat to iaap mto the water, and Hfly-six persona 
perished by beii^ either drowned or burned. In attempting to save the life of 
Lis mother-in-law, Mr. Downii^ lost his own, aithough he wm an expert swim- 
mer. That last act of his life reflected a prominent trait in liis daily intercourse 
■with society — vmsdjish goodness. He waa not yet thirty-eight jears of age, whoa 
ho was stopped in the midst of a useful career. 



JONATtlAN HARRINQTON. 

OIT a lovely afternoon in tiie Autumn of 1S48, the writer reined up his horse at 
a little picket-gate in front of a neat residence in East Ijexington, Massa- 
obuseCta. A slender old man, app^^nlly not more than seventy years of ^e, 
was splitting fire-wood ic the yard near by, and pUed the axe with a vigorous 
hand. The residence belonged to Jonathan Harrington, who, when a lad not 
eighteen years of age, played the fife for the minute-men upon the green at 
IiBxmgton, on the morning of the memorable 19th of April, 1776. The vigorous 
axe-man in the yard was tlie patriot himself. I had journeyed from Braton, a, 
dozen miles or more, to viat him ; and when he sat down in his roc&ing-char, 
and related the events of that historic morning, the very spirit of Liberty seemed 
to bum in every word from those lips that touched tliat httie instrument of music 
at the gray dawn. He kindly allowed me lo fifcetch his ffeatures for ray port- 
folio ; and then, writing his name beneath the picture — " Jonathan Harrington, 
aged 90, the 8Hi of July, 1848 " — he apolo^zed for the rough appearance of his 
^nature, and chained the unsteadiness of his hand to his labor with the axe. 
Hia youi^r brother, who sat near him, appeared more feeble than he. 

Mr. HwTingtfln was bom on the 8th of July, 1757, in the town of lexiagtou] 
and though a mere youth when the train-lMnda were formed, in 1774, he en- 
rolled himself as one of the militia of his district, who, because they were bound 
to appear in arms at a moment's wamiug, were called miniits-mett. When the 
few patriots gathered upon the green at Lexington to oppose the invading march 
of Ifcitish troops &oai Boston, young Harrington was there with his fife, and 
with its m^ljal music he opened the ball of the Gevolution, whona 
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After perfomiing that prelude, he retired. He was not s. soldier during the 
war ; nor was his life afterward remarkable for any thing except aa the career 
of a, good, citizen. He lived on in. the quiet enjoyment of rural pursuits, not 
spedally noticed by his fellow-men, untQ the survivors of the Revolution began 
to be Ifew Mid cherished. Then the hearts of the generation around him began 
to be moved with reverence for him. On the seventy-fifth aiiniveraary of the 
ekirmtebes at Lexit^ton and Concord, tlie event wns celebrated at the latter 
place. In the proce^on was a. carriage, bearing the venerable Harrington and 
hia brother; AraoaBaker, of Lincoln; Thomas Hill, of Danvers; and Dr. Preston, 
of Billerica — the assembled survivors of those firat bloody struggles for American 
Independence. Edward Everett made an eloquent speech on the occa^on | and, 
when alluding to the venerated fifer, he repeated the words of David to the good 
son of Saul, " Very pleasant art thou to me, my brother JonaUian." Mr. Har- 
rington lived almost four years longer, and by tjie death of his compatliols just 
monljoned, he became the last survivor of the minafc-Mien of Lexington.' He 
died on the 28th of March, 1SB4, in the ninety-sixth year of bis age. His funeral 
was attended by the governor and legislature of Maasaehusetts, and at least six 
thousand other citizens. 



HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. 

IN" the bdsom of the Ohio river, about fourteen milca below the mouth of the 
Muskingum, i^ a beautiful island, around which cluster memories and asso- 
ciations, and the elements of many legends ; and these increase in interest with 
ihe fiight of years. Those memories, and aasociatjons, and legends, are con- 
nected with the name and desljny of a &mily whose history iUustratea the won- 
derful vicissitudes of human life, and the uncertainty of earthly possessions. 
It was that of Blennerliaasett, whose name, radiant with light, will ever be as- 
sociated with that of Aaron Burr, clouded in darkness. 

Harman Blennerhassett was descended &om an ancient Irish family of Ute 
county of Kerry, whose residence was Castle Conway. While his mother was 
visiting in Hampshire, England, 1767, he was bom. His fether, belon^g to 
one of the oldest aristocratic &milies of Ireland, gave his son every educaljonal 
advantage that wealth could aflbrd, first at Westmmster School, and then in 
Trinity College, Dubhu. He and his friend and relation, the late Thomas Addis 
Emmett, of New York, were graduated at the same time ; and after young 
Blonnerhassctt had made a tour of the Continent, he and Emniett were admil> 
ted to the practice of the law, on the same day. Mr. Blennerhaasett had a 
great fondness for science and literature, and being an expectant of a lai^ for- 
tune, he paid more attention to those attractive pursuits tian to business in his 
profession. That fortune was possessed by him, on tJie death of hia father, in 
1790. At that time he had become a popular politician, of the liberal stamp, 
and having involved himself in some dilGculties, he sold hia estate, went to 
Bi^land, and there married Miss Agnew, a young lady possessed of great beauty 
and varied aooomp!iahments.= Each appeared worthy of the other, and the at- 

■ 1. ■"&<" 180S, M18M tht BtMteh inMlen who lbllo«d PLteaim to Ixil^Um. eighty vMra teRpM, 
fllBb^-ttueej-BMhewtifliiaatlveiib; twantF-rfi of whloh be iru a aaldier In the totaI audit. Heia 
mpbOHd to bsTV bflm the 1Mb mTTlTDr of HiM dsl 
thelsthof April, inB, to oiplaraordntroj''" '' 
m the biHlt at QenmntaTD, Id tbg luhuun 
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moaphere of their future was all rose-tinteii. Charmed by the free institutiona 
of tbe Uniteii States, Mr. Blennerhassett resohed to make his home in the 
bosom of the Republic of the West. Witli a fine library ajiii philosophical appara- 
tus, and a eompetent fortune, he came hither toward the dose of the Sammer 
of 1791. After spending a few weeks in New York, the reporla of the beauty, 
fertility, and salubrious climate of tlie Ohio country beckoned him thither, and 
early in Autumn he reached Marietta. In March, following, he purchased a fine 
plantation upon an island in the Ohio (above alluded to), aod at once commenced 
transforming that luxuriant wilfJemees into a paraflise for himself and femilj^. 
A spacious and elegant mansion was erected ; tlie grounds were tastefully laid 
out and planted, and that island soon becaoie the resort of some of the beet 
.minds west of the mountains. Science, muac, painting, farm culture and sotnal 
pleasures, made up a great portion of the sum of daily life in that elegant re- 
treat FiDr almost five years that gifted femily enjoyed unalloyed happiness, and 
they regarded their dwelling oa their home for life. One day in tbo Spring of 
1805, a small man, about fifty years of age, eleganBy attired, landed tVom a boat 
and sauntered about tlie grounds. With his uaunl frankness, Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett iuTited him to partake of bia hospitality, though a stranger to him in name 
and person. It Tras Aarou Eurr, the wily serpent, that beguiled tlio unsuspect- 
ing Blennerhassett ftom his books, bis &mily and home, to feed on the dangei^ 
oua fruit of politick ambition and avaricious deares. Burr was then weaving 
his scheme of conquest in the fkr south-west, and fired the imagination of 
Blennerhassett wiUi dreams of wealtli and power. When ha had departed, 
Blennerhassett was a changed man, aud clouds begtui to gather around tbe 
bright star of his destiny. He phieed his we^tli and reputation in the keeping 
of an anprindpled demagogue, and lo8t both. Per a year and a half the schema 
was ripening, when the Federal government^ suspecting Barr of treason, put 
forth ita arm and crushed the viper in the egg.' Burr and Blennerhassett were 
arrested on a charge of treason. The former was tried and acquitted, when pro- 
ceedir^ agtunst the latter were suspended. From that time poor Blennerhas- 
sett vras a doomed man. His paradise was laid waste, and with a sad heart he 
went to Mississippi and became a cotton planter. There he struggled agiunst 
losses, which were more deprea^i^ because, from time to time, he was called 
upon with Burr's notes endorsed by himself, and was compelled to pay them. 
At the end of ten years his fortune was almost exhausted, and with the promise 
of a judgeship in Lower Canada, he went to Montreal in 1819. Disappoint- 
ment awaited him, and he retumaJ to England in expectation of puWio employ- 
ment there. That hope, too, was blighted ; and after residing awhDe at Batti 
with a maiden sister, he went, with bis family, to the island of Guernsey. 
There that highly-gifted and unfortunate man di^ in 1831, at the age of sixty- 
three years. In 1842 his widow came to America, with her two uivalid sons, 
for the purpose of seeking remuneration from Congress for losses of property 
sustained at the time of her husband's arrest She petitioned Congress, and her 
suit was eloquently sustained by Hency Clay and others. While the matter was 
pending, Mrs. Blennerhassett sickened. She was in absolute want, and her 
neoes^ties were relieved by some benevolent Irish females of New York, where 
she redded. Death soon removed her, and that beautiful and accomplished 
woman, the child of social honor and of opulence, was buried by the kind hands 
of the Sisters of Charity, in August, 1842. 
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JOHN JAGOJJ ASTOR. 

"VFOT fer fhjm lovely Heidelbei^, on the Rhine, in the granij-dncby of Baden, 
il is the piL-curesque little village of WaUdorf; nestled among qaiet liilla, away 
from the din of oommeroe and the vexationa of promiBcuous intercourse with the 
great worM ofbuHnessandpolitJca Near that little village, in the mid-summer 
of 1163, an infant was bom of humble parents, who, in after years, became a 
"merclmjit prince," and died a Crcesus among an opulent people. His name 
was John Jacob Aator. He waa nurtured in fee simplicity of rafal life, yet he 
■ maui&aled ambition for travel and traESc, at an early age. While a mere strip- 
ling, ha left home for London. He Btarted for a sea-port, on tbot, with all his 
worldly wealth m a bundle hanging over his alioulder; and beneath a linden 
tree, in whose shadow he sought repose, he resolved to be lionest, to be iniiislriouf, 
and to aiBoid gamming. Upon this solid mor^ basis he built the Buperstructure 
of his fame, and secured his great wealth. 

Mr. Astor left London for America^ in tlie same month when the British troops 
lelt New York, at the close of the War for Independence, bringing with him 
some merchandize fbr trafflc. His elder brother had been in this country sever^ 
years, and liad often written to him concerning its advantages for a young man 
of onterpriae. Mr. Askir soon became atquainted with a furrier (one of his 
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countryman), and, having olitained from Iiira all neceasarj mformatioQ eonoam- 
iog tho buainesa, he resolved to employ the proceeds of his merchandize ia Iha 
fur tralBe. He commenced the buemeBS in New York, and was succeasfUI from 
the banning. His enterprise, guided by great sagacity, always kept in advance 
of liis capital ; and year after year his business limits expanded. Ho made reg- 
ular visi^ to Montreal, where he purchased furs of the Hudson's Bay Comptuiy, 
and shipped them for London. When eommeroial treaties permitted, after l'!94, 
lie sent his furs to all parts of (he United States, and for many years carried on 
a veiy Inccative trade with Canton, in China. Success was always ai his r%ht 
hand. After spending many years as a second-hand operator in &rs, and having 
Bcenmuiated a large fortune, he resolved to do bu^ness on his own account en- 
tirely, by trading wiHi the Indians directly, who were supplying a new corpora- 
tion, known as the North-western Coinpiuiy, with tho choicest furs, from the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. The general government approved of his plan 
for secnrii^ that vast trade of tho interior; and, ia 1809, the Stale of New Yoric 
incorporated The American Pui' Company, with a capital of one million of dollars 
and the privil^e of extending it to two millions. The president and directors 
were merely nominal ofBcers, for the capital, management, and profits, all be- 
longed to Mr. Astor. 

In 1811, Mr. Astor bought out the North-western Company, and, with some 
assoraales, formed a system of operations by which the immense trade in fiirs of 
■ the middle re^ns of North America might be controlled by him. Under the 
nama of the South-western Fur Company, tlieir operations Ivere commenced, but 
the war between tho United States and England, kindled in 1813, suspended 
their movements, for a while. In the meanwhile, tho mind of Mr. Astor had 
grasped a more extensive enterprise. The Pacifle coast was a rich field for caiv 
rying on the ftir trade with China. Already the country of the Columbia river 
bsA been made known by tho viats of Boston merchant-ships, and the expedi- 
tion of Lewisand Clarke, across the Continent, in 1804. ifr. Astor eonedved 
the idea of making himself "sole master" of that immense trade. In 1810, the 
Baoiflo Pur Company was chartered, with Mr. Astor at its head. His plan was 
to have aline oftrMlingpostsaerosstheContinent to the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and a fortified post there to be supplied with necessaries by a sliip passing 
around Cape Horn once a year. The post at the mouth of the Columbia waa 
establishei^ and named Astoria. It waa the germ of the budding Stato of Ore- 
gon. Then commenced a series of operations on a scale alk^ether beyoud any 
tiling hitherto attempted by individual enterprise. Tiie history is full of ■wildest 
romance ; and the chaste pen of Irving has woven tlie wonderful incidents into 
a charming narrative that fills two volumes. We cannot even glance at it, in 
this brief memoir. The whole scheme was the offepring of a capacious mind; 
and had the plans of Mr. Astor been faithfully carried out by his associates, it 
would, no doubt, have been eminently successful. But tbe enterprise soon fetled. 
During the war, a British armed sloop captured Astoria, and the British fur 
traders entered upon tho rich field which Mr. Astor had planted, and reaped the 
golden harvest. When tho war had ended, and Astoria was left withm the 
domain of the United States, by treaty, Mr. Astor solicited the government to 
aid him in recovering his lost possesions. Aid was withheld, and tii« grand 
Bcheme of opening a high-way across the continent, with a continuous ch^ of 
nuhtary and trading posts, which Mr. Astor had laid before Prewdent Jefferson, 
became a mere figment of history, over which somid statesmen soon lamented. 
His dream of an empire beyond the mountaJcs, " peopled by free and independent 
Americana, and linked fo us by ties of blood and interest," vanished like the 
moruiug dew I It has since become a reality. 

After the failure of this great ontorprise, Mr. Astor gradually withdrew from 
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commorcifll life. Ho was the ownor of much real estate, eapeeially m the eitj' 
of Few York and Ticinity, and held a large amount of public stocks. The re- 
mainder of his daya was chiefly spent in the managemont of his accamulated 
and rapidly-appreciatJng property. He died in the city of New Torlt, in the 
month of March, 1S48, at the age of almost eighty-five years. The great bulk 
of his immense property, amounting to seyeral milliona of dollars, was left to his 
family. Before his death, he provided ample funds for the establishment and 
support of a splendid public library in the city of New York ; and he also gave 
a large sum of money to his native town, for the purpose of founding an institu- 
tion for the education of the young, and aa a retreat for indigent aged persons. 
The Asfor Library m New York, and the Astor House in Walldorf, were both 
opened la. 1854. Ihey are noble monameots to the memory of the " merchant 



THOMAS H. GALLAUDET. 

" TBE cause of humaiiitj- is primarily indebted to liim for the introduction of 
X deaf mute instruction into the United States, aud for the spread of the in- 
formation necessary for prosecuting it successfully in public institutions, of wliioli 
all in the country are experiencing the banaflts." What greater eulopum need 
atty man covet than this expression of the Board of Direelors of the Amerioait 
Asylum for the Deaf and Durnb, at Hartford, when tliey accepted the re^na- 
tion of the Eev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, as president of that institution ? The 
winning of such laurels in the field of active philanthropy, is a result more noble 
than any aohieved upon Marathon or Waterloo. 

Thomas H. Gallaudet was a native of PhOadelphia, where he was born oa 
the 10th of December, 1187. He acquired a good Academic education in his 
natiye city, and soon afl«r hia parents removed to Hartford, m Connecticut, in 
1800, he entered Yale College. There he was graduated in 1805, and com- 
menced the study of law. The profession had but few charms for him, and on 
being chosen a tul«r in Yale College, in 1808, he abandoned it He continued 
his connection with Tale until 1810, and then engj^ed in commerinal business. 
That employment was also uncoi^enial to his taste, and he abandoned it after a 
trial of a few months, in the meanwhile hia mind had received deep religious 
ponvictions, and he felt called Vt the Gospel ministry. He entered the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1811, completed his studies there in 181i, and was then 
licensed to preach. A^ain he waa diverted fi^jm a chosen pursuit, and he was 
led by Providence into a Beld for useful labor, iar above what he had aspired to. 
Hia attention had been drawn to the instrueUon of the Deaf and Dumb, while 
at Andover, and when he left that institution Dr. Mason Ooggswell, of Hartford, 
invited him to instruct his little daughter, who was a deaf mute. Mr. Gtallau- 
det'a expsrimsnfa were eminently auccessflil, and Dr. Coggswall felt an irre- 
pressible desire to extend the bleawngs of his instruction to others similarly 
afflicted. An aasociation of gentlemen was fornieil for the purpose ; and in the 
Spring of 1815, they sent Mr. Gallaudet to Europe to visit institutions for the 
Iteaf and Dumb, already established there. The aelflshnesa and jealousy of the 
managers of those in England prevented his learning much that was new or 
usefal there ; but at the Boyal Institution in Paris, under the care of the Abb.) 
Sicard, every facility was given to him. He returned in 181S, accompanied by 
Lawrence Lo Olerc to bo his assistant. Measures had been taken, in the meap;' 
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wliile, to found a public institution ; and on ths 15th of April, 1811, the first 
Asylum far the Deaf aud Dumb, eatabliahed in America, was opened at Hart- 
ford, under the chaise of Mr. Gallaudet.' It prospered greatly, and became the 
centre of abandant bleaaings. There he It^red with inteoae and increasii^ 
zeal until 1830, when impaired health compelled him to re^gn his charge as 
principal, though he remained a director, and always felt a lively interest in Its 
weUare. Alter a brief ceaaarieu from labor, he commenced the preparation of 
aereral works des^ned for educational purposes ; and wherever a field of Chris- 
tian philanthropy called tor a laborer, there ho was found, a willing worker. 

In the Sumraer of 1838, Mr. Gallandet became ohapi^n of the ConQecticuC 
Retreat for the Insane, at Hart&rd, and in that important duty he Jabored witli 
abundant useM resnite, notil Ihe last He died at Hartford on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1851, at the age of ^ut sixty-fbur years; His name is a synonym 
of goodnesa and benevolence. A handsome monumeDt to his memory was 
erected near the Asylum building, at Hartford, in 1851, wholly by contributions 
of deaf mutes in the United States. The designer and architect wore both 



ELIJAH tlEDDINQ. 

OITE of the most useful and haloTcd of tlio miinatora of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in America, was RlijaJi Hedciing, D.n., who, for almost thirty years, 
was one of its chief pastors, and at the time of his death the senior bishop of 
that church. He was born hi the town of Pino Plains, Ihitcheas county, New 
York, on the 1th of June, 1180. His good mother taught iiim to tnow and love 
Ood| and at tlie age of four years he could pray understandingly. During his 
boyhood, the celebrated Benjamin Abbott was on the Dutchess Circuit, and 
under his powerful preaching the aeal of Elijah's mother was fired, and she be- 
came an earnest Methodist.' She loved the communion of that people, and her 
heart was greatly r^oioed when her son took dehght in her Christian way of 
life. 




Edited Lo Bpealr. iras Iha tender one of maUiBr. Id th4 BUod bid DaAf ABylum in Jiottfhn, It b jmmr 
wamwx rLaun BridfniLin> wbo» biKorj pwimmi t^ most thriUlnB Jntereat. Bbe -nu tioni puny and 
ri>i^all4 -fvaa two yeuB of BgB. ^IVlien her health ivAs raBtoTEd, eha had olonHtenl^fil}' lost the MofeeB of 
._.^. __j _ ji. t^^,-^^ — ^girlhood iba flvioded a ikODd; mJDd, bat oh T fn wJun Bllauee and dark- 
1^1 Dr. Howe took her to hla As^Jinn In Boston, Hud BecceBflTnllj at- 
w Intellect, BttfaflBoe of Gt^TOHn. WehHvBnotiiaoeto MEak^htTT 
btFuI Indeed; and that poor fflr] Hauu (o live In an ateoflpnere oT es- 
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Charoh. In the Summer of 1739, he beoaine a local preacher, aa those who are 
licecsad to exhort are called, and labored partly in Vermont and partly in Can- 
ada^ on a oirouit juat vacated by the eoeenlrio lorenao Dow. In the Spring of 
1800, he was lioenaed to preach ; and in June, the following year, he was ad- 
mlttod to the New York annual conferance aa a travelling preacher, on proba- 
tion. His itinerant kbors were very great. The circuits often embraced almost 
a wilderness, requiring joumeys from two hundred to five handred milcB, to be 
made in the space of from two to six weeka, while every day a Eermon was to 
l>e preached and a class met. Mountains were climbed; swamps and rivera 
were forded; tangled foreala were thridded; and in sunshine or in fltorm, the 
travelUng preacher went on in hia round of duty. Privations were cheBr&lly 
Buffered; and as those meaaengers of giad tidings went on their way, the forests 
were made voceJ with their hymns. In severe wid eameat laliora for tJie real 
good of souls, the Methodist Church is preeminent 

For a time Mr. Hedding was stationed on the Plattsburg circuit, which ex- 
tended alot^ the western ahore of Lake Champlain, fer into Canada. Then he 
took a circuit oa the east side of the lake, eslendiog back to the Green Moun- 
tains. After two years of hMii service, in this way, he was ordained a Deacon, 
Id 1803, and was sent to a circuit in New Han:ii«hira There he labored in- 
tensely until his liealth gave way. He arose from the borders of the grave, after 
being ill eight montiis, with a constitution much shattered, bnt a soul burning 
with more intense zeal for the Gospel, than ijetbre. His labors were highly 
esteemed; and, in 1805, he wns ordtuned an Elder, by Bishop Asbury. Two 
years afterward he became a preluding elder ; and he perfomied the duties Of 
that office with great ability and d^ity. Plain in speech and earnest in man- 
ner, hia preaching ^ways seemed accompanied with the demonstrations of the 
Bjurit, and reviv^ every where attended his ministrations. Yet in all hia labors 
he woo no earthly gain. During ten years, his average cash receipts were only 
forij)-jwe doB^rs a year! Tet he says the sisters were kind to him, for they 
put patches upon tlie knees of his p^itaJoons, and often turned an old coat for 

r^m 1810 until 182i, Mr. Hoddit^'a field of ministerial labor waa in Hew 
England. At the general conference, in 1824, ha was elevated to tlie office of 
Bishop of the Meliodlst Epiaoopal Cliurch, and waa ordained, by the imposilaon 
of hands, on the 28th of May, of that year. "With great humility, but with un- 
■Wavering feith in tlie sustaining grace of God, lie entered witli zeal upon the 
responsible duHea of the prelacy; and during the first eight years of hia epis- 
copal life, be presided over fifty-two conferences, extending over the whole 
Ijnion. That was a most interesting period in the history of Methodism in 
America, and no man contributed more to its growth and respectability, than 
Bishop Hedding. When he commenced hia ministerial labors, in the year 1800, 
the Methodist Church in the United States and Canada numbered less than, 
seventy-three thousand members; when he left the. field, in 1852, that member- 
ship had swollen to over a million and a quarter. 

In 1832, Bishop Hedding was at the door of deatii; but he was spared to the 
church twenty years longer. After 1844, his bodily infirmities abridged his 
sphere of active labor, yet he continued to be the oracle of wisdom when advice 
waa needed. His last episcopal services were perlbrmed in 18S0. Then he aat 
down in his pleasant residence at Poughkeepaie, and in the midst of much bodily 
suffering, he wailed to be called horns. The message came on the 9th of April^ 
1852, and his spirit went joyfully to the presence of the great Head of theChurdi 
in earth and heaven. 
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VB luve few records in human liiatory move tonching and insturctJTe than 
tiwt of tlia ministerial labors of tlie Reverend Dr. Olin, one of the brightest 
lumiimriM of tlie Methodist Episcop^ Church, who was continuaHy struggling; 
witli gieaC bodily infirmity while engaged in arduous toils. The possessor of a 
bnge frame more tlian six feet in height, he had all the appearanee of an iron, 
man, outwardly, but from earliest years that frame was weak and deceptire. 

Stephen Olin was bora io Leicester, Vermont, on the 2il of March, 1197. His 
father, a deacGodant of one of the earlier settlers of Rhode laiantl, was auecesa- 
ively a State legislator, Juiije of the Supreme Court of Vermont, Member of Con- 
gress and LieutenaDt Governor. Stephen was carefully educated, chiefly at home 
under the direction of his father, and at the ^e of Sfteen years he commenced 
teaching a village school His father deseed him for tha profession of the 
law, and he was placed under legal instruction in Middlebury, Vermont. He 
yearned to enter the College there, for he soon perceived that hia edaoation was 
not sufficient for success in professional life. He finally told his fkther that ha 
was willing to return to labor on the ftrm, but he was unwilling to be " half a 
lawyer." The hint was suffident, and Judge Olin placed his son in Middlebury 
" " ■ ' " ■ n years, lie was an apt scholar, and was gradual- 
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Althov^li he was of large frame, he felt much physical weakness on leayiDg 
College. The South presenliiig a fleld for ita recovery, he Went thither in 1820, 
and became a teacher in a Seminaiy in Abbeville District, South Carolina^ whicli 
was located in a rude log-cabin. He boarded in the family of aa exemplary 
"local" Uettiodist preacher, and became a convertecl man. With the joj- of re- 
lipoi9 impressions Came a liesire to spread the glad tidings of Christianity, and 
abandoning ^1 idea of becomii^ a lawyer, he sssumed the duties and privaliona 
of a Methodist preacher, itt 1822. He was soon afterward invited to a profeasoiv 
ship in the college at Middlebury, bnt declined it, becauae, notwithstanding his 
feeble health would not ^ow hijn to enter upon the itineracy, he could not give 
tip his derotion to Methodism ajid ita ministry. In 182i, ha was stationed in 
Charleston, ia the travelling connection, where lie labored sealously. Ill health 
demanded relasatlon, and he viated luS fcjeads in Vermont^ after an absence of 
four years. In tho Autumn of 182i, he travelled bade to Charleston on horse- 
In 182B, Mr. 01m became editor of the WesUyan Jbwnal, aasiated by the late 
Bishop C^ers, but his health Would not allow him to conduct it as he desired, 
and he became only an occasional contributor. In 1826, he waa chosen Pro- 
t^asor of belles-lettrea in I^nklin College, at Athens, Georgia, and soou after 
entering upon hia duties there he was married to a beanl^l and e^remplary 
young lady. At about the same time, he wasordfaned an elder in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. He soon atlerward made another yiat to hia native 
Staie, and then resided in Vir^ia for some time, all the while BUfferinjf from 
disease. In 1834, he attended the conference at Charleston, where he was 
greeted with much love ; and the same year three Colleges conferred upon iiirn 
the honoraiy degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Olia was active for the benefit of Randolph Macon College in Gkorgia, 
and waa ehoaen ita president ; but ill health compelled him to relinquish that 
field of useW endeavor. Li the Summer of 1837, ha went to Europe with his 
■wife, and after spending some time on the continent and in the British Isles, he 
went to Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. During bis journeymgs, he Buf- 
fered several attacks of severs illness, and finally he returned home in the 
Autumn of 1840. He had been elected President of the "Wesleyan Tlniversity 
at Middletown, Connecticut, to fill the place of the deceased Di'. Fiake, but hi 
feeble liealth would not permit him to accept the appointment. In 1842, his 
strength seemed to warrant him in accepting an m^ent call to that institution, and 
he became its President He suffered much; and in the Winter of 1842-3, he 
withdrew from active duty there, and passed the time in the house of his friend, 
Pletchor Harper, of New York, where he revised the proof-sheeta of hia I^mids 
in (he East. ITiat interesting work Was published in two volomea the ensuing 

In the troubles between the Methodists North and South, oecamoned by the 
slavery question. Dr. Olin was eminently a peace-maker, and commanded the 
highest respect of both parties. Gladly would his brethren have honored him 
with the office of Bishop, but his feeble health denied to hun the privilege of 
such hard labor. He worked on and Buffered on ; and in the Autumn of 1845, 
he made another trip to Europe, but of short duration. On his return he be- 
came a Eealous member of the Evangelical Alliance, but his feebleness now bo- 
came more and more general. Tet he travelled, and preached, and wrote much, 
until tiie Summer of 1861, when at Middletown, he waa compelled to put off the 
armor of a brave soldier in the Church mihtant, and prepare for communion 
with the Church triumphant. His spirit departed fbr that blessed community on 
the morning of the 16m of Aogust, 18B1, when he was in the fifty-fifth year of 
hia age. 

2tf 
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ART, literature, and social life, were all widowed by the death of Henry In- 
mao, one of the most gitled men of our century. Wordsworth pronounced 
liirri the most decided man of genius, he had ever seen from America ; and our 
own Brya,iit has said of him that " he was no less beloved as a, friend, than ad- 
mired as a paioter ; that his social qualities were of the richest order, and al- 
though he seldom indulged in rhyme, his cooveraation and letters were often 
instinct with the spirit of poetiy." That child of genius was bora in tJtica, 
New York, then a beaiiti&l little village in the upper valley of the Mohawk, on 
the 20th of October, 1801. Hia talent for drawiug was evinced at a very early 
age, and bis father, who had a taste for the beautiful in nature or in ^ warmly 
encour^ed it. An itinerant teacher of drawing gave the lad some lessons in 
the science, but he did not enter even the vestibule of the great temple in which 
he was afterward such a distinguished worshipper, until the removBl of hia 
family to the city of New York, in 1812. While under the care of an element- 
ary teacher there, bis superior talent attracted the attention of John Wesley 
Jarvis, tben in the zeniUi of his fame as the beat living portrait painter in 
America, except Stuart. Toung Inman was then about thirteen years of age, 
aJil his Cither had just obt^ned a warrant for his entrance to the Military 
Academy at Wesl; Point. Jarvis invited him to become hia pupil. The father 
left the choice to bis son, and fortunately for art he chose Ifl be a painter. A 
bargain for a seven years' apprenticeship was soon concluded, and both parties 
folthfully fulfilled their engagements during that ttme. 

Mr. Inman erected bis easel in New York, in 1822, as a portrait and miniatura 
painter, and in both departments of the art he was eminently sncceasful, from 
the beginning. Miniatures pleased him best, and he devoted Jumself almost ex- 
clusively to that branch of art, until his pupil, Thomas S. Cummings, (new [1865] 
one of the hest miniature painters in America), displayed such superior merit in 
that line, tbat Inman left the tteld to him. Life-siaed portraits, and sketches on 
Bristol board, now occupied his attention, and he labored with great zeal and 
asaduity. In 1825, when the National Academy of Dea^n was established in 
New York, Mr. Inman was elected its Vice-Prewdent, and hold that office nntil 
he made Philadelphia his residence. After prosecuting his vocation there for 
awhile, with great success^ he purchased a small rural estate in Uie neighbor- 
hood of Mount Holly, New Jersey, where he waa continually engaged in hia 
delightful art. There he produced many beautiful compositions in landscape and 
historical painting, copies of which have since been seattered broadcast over tbe 
land by ei^raving. In 183i Mr. Inman returned to New York, His health 
was now becoming deUcate, yet he labored incessantly, and with the highest re- 
muneration ever received by any painter in this country. Tlie gorgeous bubble 
of speculation, glowing with rainbow hues, fiiscinaled bun, and ta an evil hour 
he grasped at its beauties. Its promises all vanished in thin air, and in 1836 he 
fbund himself a hopeless bankrupt. He had received a commission from Con- 
gresa to paint a picture for one of the vacant panels in the Eotunda of the 
Federal Capitol, but this terrible blow deferred his labor upon it, for he waa 
obhged to work hard for bread for hia growing family. Ho had already received 
some money m part payment for the work. Because he did not go forward with 
that public commis^on as a man in full health and prosperity might have done, 
slander began to cast its venom upon his spotless feme. His noble nature was 
deeply wounded, and his disease {an enlargement of the heart) was aggravated. 
Finally, in 1814, ha went to England, hoping to regain health and to paint hia 
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promiBed picture there. But hia hopes were soon clouded, and he returned home 
to die, bringing with him the finest of all the trophioa of liis genius — the por- 
tr^ta of Wordsworth and Dr. Ohalmera. He continued the practice of his art 
with great zeal until within a few weeks of his death. That event occurred on 
the 17th of January, 1846, at the ago of about forty-fbur years. He wss, at 
that time. President of the Academy of Design, and after Ma death, a laj^o col- 
lection of Ms worliB was exhibited for the beneSt of his family. In that collec- 
tion there were one hundred and twenty-seven paintings. 



WILLIAM MILLER. 

IN all agca of the world credulity has produced etraage shapes in aociety. 
The most absurd notions, honesUy entertained by deluded persona, or art- 
fully promoiJiated by wiotted impostors, for personal benefit, have found ardent 
BU^iortera, fired with martyr e«i1, eapeoially when the dogma was airbed in 
the myaterioua garb of a religious necefflitr. Time and again the broad mantle 
of Christianity has been used to cover np the detormitiea of tiiese parasitical 
systems ; smd, apparently under the awful sanctions of divine revelation, multi- 
tades have " belioTed a Jie." In our day, the peculiar doctrines conoernii^ tiie 
second personal a[f)earauce of Jesus upon eartii, known as MiUeriam, have had 
a more wide-spread and diaaatrous ioHuence than any other, except that of tbs 
widced and ol^cene system, of Mormonism. The author of Milterism, familiarly 
known, like the (bunder of Mormoaism, as The Prophet, was William Mler, a 
plain, uneducated, religious zealot, who was bom in Pittsdeld, Maasachusetts, in 
VVll. Of hia early life we have no important record. He seema not to have 
been distii^uished from his fellow-men by anything remarkable, except that ho 
waa an honest man and good citizen. 

When war between the United States and Great Britain waa Icmdled in 1812, 
Mr. Miller was captain of a company of volunteers on the northern frontier, and 
did good service at Saeketls Harbor, Williamsburg and Plattsburg. When peace 
came he resumed his fiirm labors, and we hear notiiing more of iiim until about 
1826, wheu, almost simultaneously with Joe Smith's annimeiation of his pre- 
tended vi^ona, Mr. Miller l>egan to .promulgate his peculiar views concerning 
prophecy. It waa not unlal .1833, that he commenced liia public ministry on the 
subject of Hie approaching Millennium. Then he went forth from place to place 
throughout the Northern and Middle Stales, boldly proclaiming the new inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and declaring that Christ would descend in clouds, the 
true sainta would be caught np into the air, and the earth would be purified by 
fire, in lfi43. Ho doubt the ^ed zealot waa sincere. He labored with greii 
fervor; and during the ten years of his ministry he averaged a sermon every 
two daya As the time for the predicted consummation of all prophecy ap- 
proached, his disciples rapidly increased. Hundreds and thousands embraced 
his doctrine, withdrew fi^>m church-fellowship, and banded together as Tlis 
Ckarch. of LaMer Day Saints. Other preachers appeared in the field. Tlie press 
waa diligently employed ; and an alarming paper, called The Midnight Cry, was 
published in New York, embellished, sometimes, with pictures of hideous beasts, 
and the image seen by the Babylonian Emperor in his dream ; at others with 
repreaentalions of benignant angela. Tlie office of that publication was Mso 
head-quartera of the deluded sect, and the receptacle of a large amount of money 
continually and botmtifiilly contributed by the disciples, even up te the very 
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OTeEiDg before " the last day," in the Autum of 1843.' Tba expitoment became 
intenao. Majiy gare up business waeia before. Some gave away their property 
to the managers of ths solemu drama. Families were beggard, and scores of 
ireaJc man and women wero made insauo by excitement^ and became inmates 
of mad houses. The appointed day passed by. The earth nigved on in its ac- 
ousWmed course upon the great highway of the ecliptic The feith of thou- 
Bands gave way, and infidelity poured its slimy flood over the wrecks. And 
these were many — very many. Full thuly tiousand people embraced the doctrine 
of Miller, and had unbounded fiuth in his interpretation of all prophecy. Alas ! 
who shall estimate the desolation of true rehgion in the hearts of that multitude, 
when the delusion vanislied like a dream at dawn ? In the course of a few 
weeks the excitement aubsiiied, mid soon the rushing torrent of delusion dwin- 
dled into an almost imperceptible ri3L Mr. Miller acknowledged his error, and 
seldom preached about the MillenniTlm. He died at Hamplon, Washington 
County, New Toit, on the 29th of December, 1849, at the age of seventy-eight 



JAMES KNOX POLK. 

MBOKLBKBUaa C0X7NTT, in E ortli Carolina, was Bottted oliiefly by Scotch- 
Irish and than' descendants, and when the Tar for Independence broke 
cut) the people of that section were so zealous and active in the cause of popular 
liberty, that Meeklenbui^ was called The Soraets Nest. Among the enei^tlo 
patriota who led the rebellion there, were (he relatives of Jomea Knox Pollt, the 
eleventh Pre^dent of the United States. He was born in that HomeSs Nest, on 
the 2d of November, lYSS, and was the eldest of ten children. His father waa 
an enterprising ^mer, and a warm supporter of Jefferson. When James waa 
eleven years of age, his £ami^ removed from Meeklenbui^ to the wilderness, on 
the banks of a branch of the Cumberland river, in Tennessee, and there the fiiture 
President passed the greater portion of his life. The wilderness disappeared before 
tiie hand of cultivation, and that portion of Tennessee became famous for its 
productiveness. 

Ailcr acquiring a &ir English education, James was placed with a merchant 
to be fitted for commercial life. The pursuit was not congenial to his taste, and 
after some preparalOTy studies, he entered the University of North Carohna, in 
the Autumn of 1815, lobe educated for a profession^ life. He was one of the 
most remarkable students in that institution, and, ot the end of three years, he 
waa graduated with the h^heat honors. Wia character in after life was fore- 
shadowed there ; for he never missed a redtation, nor omitted the pnnotilions 
performance of his duty. At the banning of 1819, he commenced the study 
of law with Pelix Grundy; and, in 1820, waa admitted to the bar. He had 
suffered ifeeble health fii^m childhood, but the energies of his mind O' 
infinnitiea of his body, and ho soon arose to the front n ' ' ' * 
His talent and urbanity won him many friends; and, in ' 
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a seat in the legislature of Tonnesace. As a warm personal and political tHend 
of General Jackson, he was eliieflj iMtrumental in drawing him flrom his retire- 
ment, and electing him a United States Senator. In August, 1825, Mr. Polk, 
then thirty j'ears of age, was chosen a representative in the Pedertj Congress, 
where he was distinguished ibr his failhfiilness in erery thing, aud aa a demo- 
cratio repnblLoatt of the strictest stamp. He look a position of highest respect, 
at once, and was one of the moat efflciant opposers of the administration of Pres- 
ident Adams. Tear after year he was continued a member of the House of 
EepresentativeB by (he sumage of his admiring constituents. As chairman of 
important committees, he was indeialigable in labor and careful in the prepara- 
tion of reports. He took sides with Pre^dent Jackson against Hie Bank of the 
United States, at the beginning, and was one of its most powerful enemies in 
the popular branch of the FedOTal legislature. His course arrayed agamst him 
the friends of the Bank, and efforts were made to deifeat his reelection. But he 
was always triumphant. In 1835, he was elected Speaker of the House of 
Bepresentatiyes, and was reelected in 1831. Never was the presiding officer 
of that body wore vigorously assfulad and annoyed than Mr. Polk, yet with dig- 
'" ■■ -■_ ^- 'is course of duty, and the House 
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majority. He waa nominated ftir Vice-President of the United Ststes, with Mr. 
Van Buren, by the Legislature of Tennessee, and in other Stales, bat received only 
one electoral vote. He was an nnancoessfal candidate for governor of Tennessee, 
In 1841, and also in 1843 ; and from that time until hia elevation b> the Freaidencj 
of the United States, in 1849, he remained in private liie. His administration of 
four years was a stormy one, and included the period of the Mexican war, the 
excateniBQts incident to the Oregon boundary question, and the Suding of gold 
in California. His adminiatration will be looked back to aa a brilliant one. It 
is yet tm> early to judge of its permanent effects upon the commonwealth. The 
verdict must bo awarded by another generation. 

President Polk retired from office in March, 1849, and died at his ieaidenoe 
at Nashville, Tcanesaee, on the 15th of June Ibllowing, at tlie age of fifty-four 



LEONAim WOODS. 

" TJLESSED are the peaco-makers, for they shall be caDed the children of God." 
A> So spake the Head of the Church ; and the flilSlment of that promise 
was eminently exemplified in the person of Leonard Woods, D.D., .the Mher of 
ttie Andover Theological Seminary. In the history of the Presbjterian Chnrch, 
in Hew England, he appears prominent as a peace-maker, at a time when con- 
tention about uneasenljij points of doctrine and discipline menaced their unity ; 
and all over the Union he was intimately known and loved as a. "child of God." 
Leonard Woods was born in Princeton, Masaacliusetta, on the 19th of June, 
1714, and, like the inSint Franklin, he was baptized on the day of his birth. He 
viraa educfried at Harvard Univeraty, where he was graduated in 1196. He 
taught school at Medford, for a while ; and after atudymg theology under Dr. 
Backus, of Connecticut, for three months, he entered the Christian ministry, by 
ordination at West Newbary, in VlSS. At that time there was a wM'm conten- 
tion . between Dr. Morse,' of Charlestown, and Dr. Sprlng.s of Newbnryport, the 
former planUng his ibot Srmly upon tlie Westminster catechism as a basis of . 
faifh for individuals as well as for the General Association, and fJie latter willing 
to be more latitudinarian in both faith and polity. Dr. Morse promulgated his 
Tiews in the Paat^pMst, and Dr. Spring gave his arguments through the Miasioiir 
ory Magazine. Mr. Woods was known aa a vigorous writer, and both divines 
endeavored to secure the services of his pen. He wrote for fiie Faao^Msl, and 
then commenced his long career as a theologian. 

Mr. Woods soon discovered tliat Drs. Morse and Sprii^ had each preceded a 
theological seminary, without the knowledge of the other, and that each had 
selected the same locality. The comprehensive and benevolent mind of Mr. 
Woods immediately devised a plan to fraternize the belligerents, and to prevent 
the great evil that would flow from the establishment of two seminaries hold- 
ing conflicting views. He applied to men of both parties, and after a seriea 
of negotiations fbf six months, carried on with great skQI, he broke down the 
pariition, and had the pleasure of seeing tliose men unite in founding one sem- 

DUenella tel^imli. DrTHonfl wu putK oT ■ aharOh at OhHrleilDwn Hbout thbtr-tm yflVfl, aai iiii 
at nev HkTm, In Jnoa, ]ffi6i^ tba ■« of fllHy-flve JCOE*. Be i«u the £rtt Amexlamn withDr dT a 
(IsD^qiby. Hesln>wnUBBbli«T«'llH AmiuUsnBaTiilnllaTi, snimpamSt auatteei. 

AniDM'i iB^ment. Inlfae'exiiefltloii fcom th« Keimetwc to tin St. TdnVeni:e,lD ITIS. He win Ibettattaer 
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inary, their reapeotive publieatiooa merged into one, and tho General Associalioa 
placed upon a firmer basis than ever. Andover waa ohoaen aa the loc^ltj for 
tUe seminary, aad, by nommon eonaenlj the person who had. Eocured the happy 
nnion, was chosen the first professor in the new institution. The seminary was 
founded in 1808, and the same year he waa inaugurated Abbott Professor of 
Christian Theolc^y. In that poalion ha labored until 1846, a period of thirty- 
eight years, when he reaped iB datiea into yoaoger hands, and was made 
Emeritus Professor in the same inaiitution. 

Dr. Woods was distinguished for his zealous eneouragement of every eftbrt 
directed to the promotion of morality and tho spread of the Gtospel. Wifiln the 
sphere of hia influence, several of the noblest societies of our day had their ger- 
nilnatioa and early culture, ^nong which the AvKrican Board of Commissioners 
for Rreign Missions, and the Awerican Tract Society, are the most promment. 
The cause of Temperance, Education, Human Freedom, all found in Dr. Woods 
a warm and judidoua friend. After his retirement froin the seminaij, he eare- 
fiiUyreviaed hia theological lectures and miacellaneous works, and superintended 
their pablioaUon, in five yolmnes. During the last few years of his life he was 
ei^^ed in writing a histoij of the seminary over which he had presided so 
long. It waa almost completed at the time of hia death, when, according to his 
expressed desire, it waa placed in the handa of his son, to be completed from 
materials that he had left, and then published. Dr. Woods died at Andover, on 
ttie 24th of August, 1854, at tlieage oflittle more than eighty years. Thefumple 
insoriptjon for the stone tliat should marit hia grave waa found in hia will 



TIMOTHY FLINT. 

TERT few mon in private life have engaged so largo a aharo of public atten- 
tion and cordiij esteem ag Timothy Flint, especially in the Great West, 
beyond the Alleghanies. Thoi^h bearing the heavy burden of ill health for 
many weary yeara, he labored inoeasanlly in the inviting fields of science, lit- 
erature, and history. He was a native of Nortli Reading, Massachuaetta, where 
he was born in July, 1180. He was gradi»ted at Harv^ Univeraty, in 1800, 
and entered immediately upon the study of theology, preparatory to assuming 
the labors of a gospel miuistar. He became pastor of a Congregational church 
at Lunenburg, in his native State, in 1802, where he performed his responriblo 
duties with, fidelity for twelve yeara. In the meanwhile, ho enriched lua mind 
with much scientific knowledge, and waa very fond of philoaophical experimenta. 
Some ignorant neighbors, aeeiug him at work with Ms alembic and crucibles, ia 
chemical esperunents, chained hun -vrith the crime of counterfeitmg coin. Ia 
deience of hia character he prosecuted the slanderer. Unpleasant feelings grew 
into bitterness, and as Mr. Flint differed in politics from most of his eongregadon, 
who were Federalists and opposed to the war then in progress, he thoi^ht it 
expedient to resign bis pastoral charge, in 1314. After preaching in several 
parishes in Masaaohusetla and New Hampshire, ha accept^, from a misfuonary 
Bociefri' in Conneoticat, the appointment of a Gospel laborer in the Ohio and 
Mississippi vftlieya. In the pleasant month of September, 1815, he started for 
the Far West, with hia wife and three children, in a two-horse wagon. For 
several years he spread the glad tidings of Cbrisijanity over Ohio, Indfiina, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, when he resigned his miasion, tried &irmii^, and, wilh the 
assiatance of his wife, taught several pupils, who became inmates of bis femily. 
In 1822, ITr. Flint and hia family went down the Misaiasippi to New Orleans. 
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After a short residaaee near the bordera of Lake Ponicliartrain, he went to Alex- 
andriaj on the Red River, and there took charge of a collegiate school. Hia 
healtli gave way; and, in 1825, he went to the North, and on reaciung Hia 
Louse of a friend at Salem, Massachnaetle, greatlj' emaciated, he lotd him ha 
had come there to die. The change of climate was beneficial, and while under 
the roctf of that friend he wrote the first part of his BeeoUeUiims of Tea Ymri 
Residence and Traads in the Mississij^ VaUey. It waa published in ]S26, and 
attracted much atteaUon throughout the United States and Bnrope. It was 
republished in London, and parts or it were translated and pubUshed in Paria. 
With renewed health he joined hisCunilyat Alexandria, intheAutmnn of I82S, 
and then commenced wiitmg his first novel — i'rancis Berrian, or the Metmcam 
Palrioi. He agam went to New England, the Ibllowing Spring, published his 
new work, sad retaroed W Alexandna, la the Antumn. In 1828, he removed 
to Cindnnali, Ohio, where he remained engaged chiefly in literacy pursuits, ibr 
almost seven years. During that tJme he wrote and published ArSiur Glaner- 
vug; Siefory and Geography of to Western States; George Masoa, or the Back' 
woodamim ; aad Shoshonee VoSey, He edited a montlily magadne, entitled T?io 
Western Bevimi, for three yeoca. He also wrote a. aketeh of the Lifi ofDrmiei 
Boone; anarrativeoftlieadventures and explorations of a pioneer named Pattie; 
and compiled a WsUym of the Indian Wars of the West fa 1833, Mr. Flint re- 
moved to New York city, and became editor of the Emckerbocker Magafdne, but 
ill health compelled him to relinquish it before the end of that year. He Boon 
afterwarcl went to Alexandria, where a son and da^^ter were hvmg, aad there 
he spent a greater part of the remainder of hia days. His Summers were passed 
ia New England. On the last vimt to his ftiends there, he took witii him the 
mannscript of the second part of hia E^Meoiiims of the Mississ^pi VaUey. He 
<^ed at the house of one of ilia Iriends in S^em, on the 16tli of August, 1840, at 
the age of sisty years. "Of a genius highly ims^matiye and poetical, ha 
united with a vigoroua intellect and discriminating judgment a quick senaibility, 
aad warm affaetions, a vivid perception and enjoyment, a deep-felt and ever 
grateful recc^nilion of the Author of the beautifnl, grand and lovely in nature, 
of the true and good, the elevated and pure, the briDiant and divhiely-gited in 
hum«i endowments and chMactor." 



AMBROSE SPENCER. 

OSB of the most adJve and influential of the jurists and politicians of the Stata 
of New York, was Ambrose Spencer, a native of Salisbury, Connecticut, 
where he was bom on the 13th of December, 1165. His father was a farmer 
and meohaaio, yet hia limited peouniaiy means did aot prevent his exendse of a 
wise discretion, in giving hia two sons, Ambrose and Philip, a good education. 
They ixith entered Yale College, as students, in the Autumn of 1T19, where 
they remains! three years, and jJler stadpng twelve months longer at Harvard 
University, they were graduated there in July, 1183. Ambrose was then only 
seventeen years aad sis months old. He commenced the study of law witti 
John Canfield, of Sharon, aad completed his course with Mr. Gilbert, of Hudson, 
New York. Before he was nineteea years of age, he married a dai^ter of hia 
earliest Jaw preceptor, settled at Hudson, and commenced the practice of his 
■prof^on there. The clerkship of that city was given to him, in 1786; and, in 
1193, he waa elected a, representative of Columbia county in the State legialature. 
Two yeaia afterward he was elected to the State Senate, for three years j and, 
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in 1198, was reBleoted k> the same odee, for four yeats. In tha moanwhila he 
had been choaan aasiatant attorney-general of the State, for the oountiea of Co- 
lumbia and HeESSelser; and, in 1302, he was appointed attomey-generai. At 
that time he waa oonfesBadiy at the head of the bar iu the State of New York, 
as au advocate, oouaaellor, and jurist. His talenta were sippreciated ; and, in 
1804, he was appointed one of the justices of the Supreme Court of that State. 
Although he was always remarkable foe liis strict attention to hia judidal 
bu^Deas, be became an active and widely potential politician of the demo- 
oratio achooL He had been a Federalist, but joined the Republioan party at an 
early day in its history. He' and Dewitt Clinton were warm personal and polit- 
ical friends for many years, aod aol«d in concert in the Republican party until 
1813, when they took ditferont views of the question of WW with Great Britain, 
Judge Spencer warmly supported President Madiaon, in his hostile measures, 
and in his own State he lijiored shoulder to shoulder with Governor Tompicina 
in opposition to a great moneyed gcherae. At that time ha wielded immense 
political influence in his State, and his support waa conridered so important 
by President Madiaon, that Judge'Spencer might have received any office asked 
fbr' in tlie gitt, of the chief magistrate. 

In 1319, Judge Spencer was raised to the seat of chief justice of the State of 
New York, but retired from the bench in 1833, and resumed the practice of hia 
profession in the city of Albany. In 1821, he was a representative in the con- 
Tention to amend the constifiition of the Stite. He took great interest in its 
proceedings, and many sections of the new instrument bear the impress of his 
strong practieiJ mind. Alter retiring from the bench, Judge Spencer was mayor 
of Albany, filled several public stations in Ms own State; and, in 1830, waa 
elected to a seat in the Feder^ Coagreas, where he served two years. 

For many years toward the dose of his life Judge Spenocr was deeply eng^ed 
in fl^ioultural pursuits, in the vieinity of Albany. He left these, in 1839, and 
made his residence in the pleasant village of Lyons, in "Wayne county. In 1844, 
he preaded at tlie Whig Natioaid. Convention, held at Baltimore, when Henry 
Clay was nominated for the chief m^iatraoy of the Kepublie. His last puhlio 
act waa the iaauit^ of a letter to his fellow-oitlzens, in which he opposed the 
provision of the new oonstitutioQ of the State, by which judges were made elective 
by the people. His santfe of life were now almost run out; and on tha 13th of 
March, 1348, his spirit went home, when he was in the eighty-third year of his 



HORATIO OKEENOI7GH. 

" k RT, though a grand and beautiful, ia not a universal language, and when 
A her gifted votaries are also priests at tie altar of humanity, .they are 
doubly mourned and honored." Such was the just reflection of the intimate 
personal {riend"^ of Oraenoagh, the Sculptor, expressed in cloang a brief memoir 
of tjiat gifted and earth-lost artist. ITiroughont liife, Greenough was, indeed, 
a "prieat at the altar of humanity," for hia noble soul was the eager recipient of 
all good impressions, and his heart and hand were Uie almoners of a multitude of 

Thil llLlLe iDlame ulBO conUilris msny of Ibc Ulsnr; pradocllons of Ibe itUeI, und traiites o! olbers to 
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3 atl jealousies, lie recf^nized no rivals in art, for all who 
loved tbe Good, tlie Beautiftil and tlia True, were loved bj him and reciprocated 
tbat love. 

Horatio Greenough was bom in Boston, on the fltli of September, 180B. Hia 
lather was one of those enterprising laerchanla who, at the commoncement^of 



sntuiy, held highest social positjt 
home of the gifted ciiild of whom 
Alienees, and his education w 
genius, and hia taste ibr art, 
hood; and hours devoted by other boys 
in carving toys for his companions, the 
knife and scissors. One day he sat apoa 



._ the New England metropolis, 
writing, was a model of ejccellent in- 
to the most eminent instructors. His 
ed amultaneously in hia early child- 
romping play, were employed by Mm, 
tplements of his atdier being a pencil, 
.., . .. the doorstep of a neighbor, and with 
tn-knife and a nail, he l^ioned from plaster, in miniature Bina, tbe head 
of a Eoraan, copied from a coin. He was watched by the lady of Uie honse, 
who heeamo the possessor of that earliest of his works of art, and in after years 
gave him his flrst commisrfon. For her he produced that beautifiil ideal bust, 
of the Genina nf Love. Uis boyish efforts were appreciated, and artists and arti- 
sans gave him aid and encouragement. Librarians lent him books, and he 
studied and wrought, and wrought and stadied, for he felt irrepressible desires 
to express his ideas in tangible art. Tet he did not neglect learning, the com- 
panion of all true art ; and in the Academy and in the College, he was always 
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tt thoughtful, asalduous and succeasM student. Hia percBptiona were active, hia 
meaiory remarkably attentive,' and hia thirst for knowledge was ardent. Hia 
phjsioai developement kept pace with hia mental activity, and he excelled in all 
manly exercises. He waa the intimate add loving tHend of Allstoo the poet- 
painler, and they became as one in sentiment and feeling, for thdc aonls affiliated 
by mutual attraction. \ 

Sometimes Qreenough would express hia Uioi^hta in Panting ; somelimea in 
Poelry, but most frequently in Sculpture. To the latter art he dedicated his 
genius ; and soon after the cloae of his collegiate studies, he went to Italy aa a 
pupil of art and nature there. He took up hia residence in Home, anft waa tiie 
first American student of art who made the Eternal City his permanent abiding 
place. There he studied and wrought in a far higher , sphere of influence and 
effort, than when in hia college days. There ho enjoyed the friendship of Thor- 
waisden, the great Danish Sculptor ; and with the purest of our hTing painters, Mr. 
Weir, he occupied rooms in the house of Claude, on the Pincian Hill. The sky 
bent m beauty oyer them, but from the Pontine Marshes came a deadly malaria 
that menaced the life of the young sculptor, and with his friend Mid brother 
artist, ha returned home. His health was soon restored, and he again sailed for 
Europa While tarrying in Paris, the genaroUs Cooperwas hia friend ; and there 
Le executed a bust of La Fayette, more Irutliflil, in the estimation of judges, 
than that of the sama subject produced by tlie eminent David. He did not re- 
main long m Paria, but hastened across the Alpa, and took up Ws abode in a 
somewhat dreary "palace" near the Pinti Gate. For a lolig time ho waited 
there for a commission. Cooper waa again the encouraging Iriend, and, at his 
request, Greenough produced for him that exciuistt* group, The Ghamiing Cheniba. 
Tliat work, in the hands of such a zealous possessor, introduced the Sculptor to 
his countrymen, and his successful career then commenced. 

We cannot, in this brief memoir, follow the artist in aU his jJeasant, laborious 
life, from the modelling of his AM, in 1826, until the completion of The Jiescue, 
in 1851." The work in which he took the greatest pride, because of the sub- 
ject, was his collossal statue of Waehingloa, completed in 1843, and now oc- 
cupying the public square eastward of the Federal Capitol. He executed mora 
than twenty other ideal groups or single statues, and a great many busts of living 
men, but that will be hia chief memonal in the pubho mmd. For many years in 
Florence — beautiful, claasio riorenee — his studio, a model of its class, was on 
the Piazza Maria Antonia; and there he dispensed a generous but unostenta- 
tious hospilahty. Finally, in the Autumn of 1851, he returned t« bis native 
land, oatonsibly to erect hia group of The Rescue, but really to breatbe again the 
free air of the Republic. He chiiie Newport as his place of residence, and there 
be resolved to erect a studio, and leave his country no more. He had become 
acclimated in Italy, and the chai^ful seasons here disturbed him. Here he 
lacked the quiet social routine of Florence. All around him was activity to 
whidi he had not been accustomed, and his whole being became excited. A 
brain fever ensued, and after a few days' illness, he expired in the bosom of his 
loving &mily, at the age of httle more than forty-seren years. That aad event 
occurred at Newport, on the ISth of December, 1852. So perished in the merid- 
ian of hia life and feme, a noble, kindly and generous man ; and an artist whose 
works form a part of the rising glory of our country. 

molhtr and rhHd, bd AmsripsB Indian and lie (alhor. It is InltoiiiJj to mualiBto Iho hisvoWbEio con- 
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HUGH MERGER. 

ON t!ie first day of Deoember, 1853, Colonel Hiagli Mereec, the fostewiMld of 
the Republic, (iiedat tho "Sentry-Bos," bis pleasant residence, near Tred- 
eriokalmrg, Tirginia, at the age of little more than sevenly-seven years. He 
wAa a son of the brave Genwal Hugh Mercer, who was mortally wounded in 
the battle at Princeton,onthemormagofthe3dofJannary, 1777, and who is re- 
vered aa one of the emment maityra of liberty, who fonght for American Inde- 
pendence. That brare soldier was a native of Scotland, and waa a surgeon on 
the bloody Held of Calloden, in 1745. Ten years later he was the companion- 
in-arms of Washinglon, in the sanguinary conflict on the Monoagahela, where 
Braddoek waa killed; and when another ton yesirs had elapsfSt, he left hia 
apothecary shop, his medio^ practice, and hia beloved femily, and drew hia 
sword for the liberties of hia adopted country, SiKty-three days after he ha<l 
feilen on the battle-field, the Continental Congress resolved to erect a monumeiit 
to his meniory, in Prederioireburg, witt a suitable insciiption ; and also resolved, 
"That the oldest son of General Tarren,' and the youngest son of Gieneral Mer- 
oer, be educated, from thia time, at the expense of the Dnited Statea." 

That "youngit son of General Meroer " was the subjectof our brief memoir.^ 
He waa bom at Predericksbaig, Vii^inia, in July, 1116. His mother was Isa- 
bella Gordon, who aurvived her martyred husband about ten yeaia, and during 
that time made an indelible impression of her own excellenoe of character upon 
that of her son. He was educated at WiJUam and Mary College, in Virginia, 
durhig its palmiest days, while under the chai^ of the good Biahop Madison. 
For a long aeriea of years he was colonel of the miUIJa of bis native county 
(Spotlaylvania), and for twenty years he was an active magistrate. For five 
ConsecnUve years he represented his district in the Tii^inia lepslaturo, when, 
preferring the sweets of domestic life, to the turmoils of politics and public office, 
he declined a reelection. He waa soon tjlerward bhoaen president of the branch 
bank of Vii^nia, located at Eredericksburg, and held that situation until hia 
death. Throughout his long life. Colonel Mercer enjoyed almost uninterrapled 
health until a short time before his departure. He waa greatly beloved by those 
who were related to him by tiea of consai^uinity or friendship, and was univer- 
Eally esteemed for his solid worth as an honorable, energelic, and methodical 
business man and superior citizen. He was one of Uie few noMo speoimena of 
the Virginia gentleman of the old school; and was the last Burrivor of Hie mar- 
tyr's fwcily, which consisted of four sons and a daughter. 



ROBERT M.PATTERSON. 

ONE of the moat iUuatrious scientific men of our age and country, was Br, 
Eobert M. Patterson, of Philadelphia! who ia better known to the public in 
general as the aocorapUshed Eirector of the United States Mint, during many of 
tiie latter years of his life. He was a son of Dr. Bobert Patterson, a distin- 
guished professor in the University of Peonsylvaoia, Director of the Mint, and 
President of the American Philosophical Socie^, all of which stations hia eminent 
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son afcerwarl flllod. That son was torn in Philadelphia, in 1T31, w 
at the TJuiversitj of PemiBjlvania, aad at an early age was graduated Ihere, as 
& phjaioian. He pursued medical Btudiea in Europe, for eecerol yeara, and re- 
turned to his native oltyin 1813, with the intention of engaging ia hiaproteisLon 
there. Being immediately appointed Profeesor of Hatural Philosophy in the 
medical department of the Universily, and soon afterward of Mathematics and 
Katnral Philosophy in Qie elaaaical department, he waa diverted from practice. 
At the age of twenty-seven years he was elected Vioe-Provoat of that institntion. 
Having paid much attention to the science of engineering, he was invited by the 
Committee of Safety of Baltimore, in. 1813, to layout and superintend the con- 
struction of fortifications there, the inty being menaced by the British. He per- 
formed the duty so saWstkctorily, that he wOn a public vote of thanks. 

Per fourteen years Dr. Patterson remained a professor in the Univeraity, and 
ivas always distmguished ibr extensive and varied acientific attainments. Other 
objeota of taste and reSneraent occupied his attention. He was one of the 
fbandera and most efficient officera of the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, the 
pioneer assoidatiou, ofite kind, in this country. In 1820, he joined, with others, 
in establishing the Musical Fund Society, which was also the first of its class, 
and is still [1865] a rich and prosperous institution. He was its president for 
many years, and ita most efficient member, from the beginning. The American 
Philosophical Society, of which he became a inember at the age of twenty-one 
years, was his favorite institution, and after the death of the eminent Dr. Chap- 
Eiaa, he was elected ita president That chair, so worthily fllied by Dr, Frank- 
lin, Eittanhouse, Duponcaau, and othera, was na worthily occupied by Dr. Pat- 
terson. 

In 1B23, Dr. Patterson accepted an invitation to occupy the chair of ISTatiiral 
Philosophy in the University of Tirginia. After aeven years' service there, 
President Jackson appointed him Director of the United SUtes Mint. He held 
that responsible station durir^ several administrations, nntil 1851, when rapidly 
declining health compelled him to resign. He was then President of the Ameiv 
loan Philosophical Saeiety, and of the Pennsylvania Life Annuity Company; 
also Tice-Preaident of the Pennaylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blhnil. Hia was a liberal heart, and it was ever devi^ng liberal things. Bray 
' "'■ IB pure and benevolent, and 6^ ' ' ^_-i!._!._. 



every scheme having for it 
if humanity always enllated hia sympathy, and hia hearty co- 



operation. His intercourse with society was exempl 
and he imparted a charm to every social circle which v 
Hia .death, which oconrred in Philadelphia! on the 61 



L the highest d^ree, 
1 favored by hia presence. 
" Teptember, 1854, was 



regarded es a puhlio calwcity, for a man of great usefulness had departed. 



SABGEANT S. PRENTISS. 

AN intellectual luminary of great and increasing splendor went out and fhded 
from the political and social firmament, when Sargeant S. Prentiss disap- 
peM^d from earth, on the 1st of July, 1860, at the age of about forty yeara. The 
brilliancy of his genlua as a atateaman of the h^hest order had just begun to 
excite the admiration of the nation, when the dark clouds of broken health veiled 
it, and its light soon wfflied into invisibility. He was a, native of Portland, 
Maine, where he waa bom in 1810. He received an esoellent classical 
education, and at the age of about eighteen years ho woni 
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whsre, in tha vieiniiy of Natchez, he spent about two yoara as tutor in a 
prlTato family, and in ttie pursuit of l^al etudies, under the inatruction of 
Geuer^ Felix Houston. Mr. Prenijas waa always remarkable, from boyhood, 
for fluency of liingoage and ready wit ; and his first speech to a jury, after being . 
admitted to the bar, won for him the highest applause from judges, colleagues, 
and opponents. He made Tioksbui^ {then a amall Tillage) his residence, in 
1830, and he Boon became the acknowlei^d headof his profession in that region. 
His eloquence wos of that popular order which always charms and overpowers; 
and, like O'Connell, he could adapt his words and figures to his particular audi- 
oaoe, with wonderful Ikeility. His practice beeawe Tery lucrative, and the pay- 
ment of his f^e, in land, for his successful man^ement of a suit which involved 
the most valuable portion of Tioksbui^, made him, in a short tjme, one of the 
wealthiest men in the State. 

Mr. Prentiss entered the field of politics with great enihumaam, and was a 
la^lliant and succesaftil stump orator; but at about the time when his fellow- 
dtizena called him to service in the national councils, he became embarrassed 
during the financial troubles of IS36, and removed to New Orleans to retrieve 
hia Jbrtune by ptoftaaional labor. He first became known to Tbe people of the 
United States, in genera], when, in 1837, he appeared in the House of Eepresenl^ 
1 atives as the clamant of a disputed seat there. Hla speeob in favor of his claim 
was listened to wiUi tho most profound attention, and it waa admitted by all, 
that be had no superior in the country as an eloquent and logical parliamentary 
debater. Hia olaim was rejected by tha casting-vote of the Speaker, Mr. Polk, 
and he was sent back to the people. He at once canvaased the State, and waa 
reelected by an overwhelming vote. His services in the Hall of Representaljves 
were brie£ but brilliant in the extrema Private engagements, and a distaste for 
political life, produced by his discovery of its hoDowness and its dangers, caused 
him to refuse office, and with great industry ho applied himself to his profes^on, 
in New Orleans. He was eminently succeiful. No man ever possessed greater 
powers of lasciuation by his forensic oratory than he, and few jurors could with- 
stand that power. Nor was he entirely absorbed in professional dutjes. He 
was distinguished for his love and knowledge t^ literature, and he waa always 
prominent in philanthropic movements in the choaen city of hia reddence. His 
social qualities were of the highest order, and the attachment of bis friends wa9 
exceedingly strong. In the midst of Ms active career, and bearing tbe blossoms 
of gi'eatest promise, be was suddenly cut down by disease, and died at long- 
wood, near Natchez, in the pleasant Summer time. 



HENRY CLAY. 

A FEW miles from the old Hanover court-lioupe, in Vii^inia, where the splen- 
dors of Patrick Henry's genius first beamed forth, is a humble dwelling by 
the foad-side, in the midst of a poor region, technically called slashes. There, 
on the 12th of Apa^l, 1777, Henry Cky, the great American statesman, was bom, 
and from the poor district schools of his neighborhood, he derived his education. 
His &(her was a clergyman with slender worldly means, and at an early age 
Henry became a copyist in the oKce of the clerk of the Court of Chancery, at 
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EJchmoml TierB tho extraordinary powers of his intelleot bogan to develope, 
and at the age of aineteeii years ha commenced tho atady of law. Close appli- 
cation and a remarkably retentiTO memory overcame many difficulties, and he 
wsa admitted to practice at the age of twenty. At that time emigration was 
poating steady streams of population over the monntalna into the ferffle valleya of 
Kontuoky, and thither Henry Clay went, early in 1199, and settled at Lexing- 
ton. He was admitted 1o the bar tUera, in the Autumn of that year, and com- 
menced the practice of law and politica at about the same time, and with eqnal 
suGoaaa. A convention was called to revise the constitatloa of Kentucky, and 
young Clay worlted manfully in efforts to elect such delegates as woold favor 
the emancipation of tho slaves. Thus early that subject assumed great import- 
ance in his mrad ; and tliroughoat his long' life be earnestly desired the oboliticin 
of the slave system. His course offended many, imd bo was unpopular for a 
time ; but his noble opposiUon to the Alien and Sedition laws restored bim to 
Ikvor; and, in 1603, lie was elected a member of the Kentacky legislature, by a 
l^ge majority. With fluent speech, sound It^ic, and bold assuraaco, he soon 
took front rank In that body, as well as In his profession; and, in 1806, he 
was chosen to fill a seat in the Senate of the Unit*! States, for one year, made 
vacant by Ibo resigualion of General Adair. There he left an impresaioa of that 
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BtateamaEShip, then budding, which afterward gave glory and diguity to tliat 
highest legislative council of the Repablio, 

Oa his return ftom the Federal city, Mr. Clay was again elected to b. mat in 
tiia Kentucky le^alature, and was chosen Speaker of the Assembly, by a large 
ni^onty. That station he held during two consecatire sessions. In 1809, he 
was ^^ sent to the Senate of the United States, for two years, to fill a vacancy, 
and there he became distinguished by several bnllumt speeches on importanC 
occasions. A crisis ia the affairs of the nation was then approaching. Men of 
Hie highest character for talent and integrity were needed in tbe national coun- 
cils. Pereeivu^ this, tbe Kentuckiana wisely elected Henry Clay to a seat in 
tbe House of RepreeeatatiTes, at Washington, where lie first appeared in 1811. 
Almost immediately afterward, he was elected Speaker, by a, large majority, and 
he perG>rmed the very important duties of that station with great abUity nntH 
1814, when he waa appointed one of tbe comniisaioners to negotiate a treaJj of 
peace with Great Britain. In that service he exhibited the skill of a good 
diplomatist; andwhen,inl815,he retnmed tohlsooastituenlfi.theyimmediMelj' 
reelected him to a seat in Congress. STow commenced his series of Important 
eervloes ia tlia Federal legislature, which liave distlnguiahed him as one of tlio 
first statesmen of his age. There he triunipbantly pleaded the cause of the South 
Ameiioau Eepublics; and, in 131S, he put forth bis giant strength ia behalf of 
e, national system of internal improvements. A grateful people commemorated 
his aervieea ia that direction, hy pladi^ a monument on the margih of the great 
Cumbarlaad road, inscribed with hia name. 

In 1810 and 1320, Mr. Clay entered upon the great work, in Oongreaa, of 
establishing tarii)^ for the protection of American industry. At Uie same time, he 
rendered signal services in the adjustment of the question known aa the Missouri 
compromise. Then he retired from Congress, to attend to liis embarrassed privata 
nf&irs. Three years of professional ssrvices retrieved his pecuaiaty losses ; aad ia 
1823, he returned to Congress, and wssslected Speaker, by an immense majority. 
During that session Daniel Webster presented his famous resolutions in behaltf 
of tbe suffering Greeks, and Mr, Clay warmly seconded the benevolent movo- 
meat of tbe great New England statesman. After the election of John Quiuoy 
Adams to the preadenCT of the United States, Mr. Clay was appointed his Seo- 
retsry of State, and held the office until the accession of General Jackson to the 
chief magistracy, in 1829. He remaned in retirement a short IJme; and, la 
1831, he was elected to the Senate of the United States, for six: years. He was 
soon afterward nominated for the office of Preaident of the United States, and 
was the candidate opposed to the successful Jackson, in 1S32. At about that 
time he was instruments, by the proposition of a compromise measure in Con- 
greea, in saving the oonntiy from, civil war. He was reelected to the Senate, in 
1836 ; and, ia 1342, he took, aa he supposed, a final leave of that body. He 
had earnestly labored for his &vorite protective pohcy; and, in 1844, the Whig 
party nominated him £br tbe office of Pneddent of the United States. He was 
defeated by Mr. Polk, and he remained in retirement nntil 1849, when he was 
again elected io the Federal Senate. Ttiere he put fbrth his eaei^es in securiag 
that aeries of measures known as the Compromise Act of ISSO. His health was 
now greatly imp^red; and ia tbe Winter of 1850 and 1851, he sought relief 
by a visit to Havana and New Orleans. Tbo effort was of no avalL Notwith- 
BtMiding his feeble health, he rep^red to Wasbingtoa city at the commencement 
of the session, but was unable to participate in active duties. HIa system grad- 
ually gave way, and he resigned his seat, the act to take effect on the 6tii of 
September, 1852- He did not live to see that day. He died at Washington 
city, on the 39th of June, 1852, at the age of about seventy-flvo years. 
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ON a'cold, ftoaty, bnt clear and briUlatit morning in Kovember, 1183, the rom- 
nant of the American Continental armj, led by General Knos, and accom- 
panied by civil offloers of the State, eroBsed ^ng's bridge, at the upper end of 
Manhattan Island, and marched triumphanUy into the city of New York, jnat as 
the British troopa, who had occupied that city for aeven long years, embarked ia 
the harbor, to return no more. Great rqoieiugs and faastings were had in the 
emancipated dty ; and nine days aftorwaid, the piinrapal ofBoers of the army, 
yet remaining in the aerviee, assembled at the public-house of Samuel Traunee, 
on the corner of Broad and Pearl Streets, to tiJie a Gnai leave of their beloved 
commander-in-chief When Washington entered the room where Ihey were 
waiting, be took a glass of wine in liis hand, and said, "'With a full heart of lore 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that your latl«r 
days may be as promerous and Jmppy oa jour former ones have been glorioua 
and honorable." After the nsual salutation, by drinking, be continued, "I can- 
not come to each of you to take my leaTe, but shall bo obliged to you if each 
will come and take mo by the hand.'* Knox Etood by the side of the Grea,t 
JDeader, and as he turned, with eyca brimmii^ with tears, to grasp his hand, 
Washington affectionately kissed him. This bo did to all of bis offiieeis in turn, 
and then, without uttering a word, ho left the room, passed through a ilanking 
coi^S of iu&Qtry f o a bargo at WliiteMI, and proceeded on his journey to An- 
napolis, to surrender his commission into the liands of Congress. 

Of all the ofBcera wlio partidpated in tliat tender scene, M^or Eobert Burnet, 
of Little Britain, Orange county, was, fbr many years, the sole survivor. His 
lather was a Scotdiman, and hiH mother was a native of Ireland. She was one 
of those who accompanied lie first members of the Clmton femily, who settled 
in the vicinity of Newbui^ii. M^or Eumet was born in Little Britain, on the 
23d of February, 1763, and was engaged in ^ricultural pursuits until about 
1719, when he entered the revolmionaiy army, in the artillciy branch of Ebe 
service, under Captain Bbenezer Stevens.' He was a heulenant in Stevens' 
company, and commanded Eedoubt No. 3, at West Point, at the time of Arnold's 
defection, in September, 1780, He was afterward promoted to the rank of 
mi^or,5 and was one of the delegates who attended a meeting of the officers, 
convened by Washington, on account of the seditioos tendency of the anonymous 
Address put ibrth by Major Armstrong, at Newbui^h, m the Spring of 1V83.3 
He contmued in the army, under the immediate command of the chie^ until it 
was diahanded. In the march into the city of New York, on (he day when Ibe 
British evacuated it. Major Burnet commanded the rear-guard. When I visited 
the veteran, in the Summer of 1850, and he was then in his nintieth year, he 
gave me a very interesting account of the scenes of that memorable Autumn 
morning. Major Burnet was the last to grasp the hand of Washington at that 
solemn parUng at Praunee's ; and then he returned to his rural pursuita in the 
town of bis nativity. There he lived hi the enjoyment of great domestic happi- 
ness, until called to his fintJ home. He hved to see, what few men in modem 
times have beheld — the living tepreaentativos of seven generations of bis khi- 



_ _ _ ti>«lH«yoDa]ai^ letter on Bnodrj matLen ; tiirt Major Burnet cameunex- 

fltodtf, BtmtbiiBirhflDlirHpreinTlaf AvtiHUiabrttlOjlor tbe 6nf, imd woa Jast^jiB^ to A i-evFan 
tba traopl srariDDl to the/Bu dejoie- Ab Iw to Inraatln^^fhsn m apprBheDeion tbet the el^hlnv 
SfnT^yDatohlnl." ^Iw «elebT«ttoli Bpolcen Ckf VBBlhHt of the annlTerBHJ c^ th« ^^Unf of t be 
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dred. These were hig great-grandfather of the ancoatral part of the a 
and tliQ great-graadchildren of hia own poatcritj. Major Bumct dieci ai. ma 
reaideneo, in Littlo Britain, on the 1st of December, ISSi, when almost ninety- 
three yeara of age. His faoeral was attended by his neighbor, Uzal Knapp, 
who waa almoat three years hia senior. Mr. Knapp, itie last survivor of Wash- 
infffoji's lAfe-GJtm-d,^ died aboat a year afterward. 



HARRISON ORAY OTIS. 

Of the New England " gentlemen of the old school," who hare graced our 
generation, and illustrated by their deportment the diguiSed airapllcity of 
the earlier yeara of our Republic, the late Harrison Gray Otis was one of the 
finest examples in person, intellectual acquirements, and amenity of manners. 
He waa a son of Samuel A. Otia, who, for about twenty-live years, waa clerk of 
the Senate of the United States. Harriaon waa horn in 1165, the memorable 

And the same year when, by definitive treaty, the independence of the United 
States waa acknowledged by Great Britain, he was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
veraity, at the age of eighteen years. Ho had been a successful student, and he 
then entered upou the study of law witli a preparation possessed by few young 
men. Before be was twenty-one yetas of age he had commenced hia sueeeesful 
career as a practitioner, with promiaes which were all redeemed in his maturity. 
He soon stood Gjreraost at the bar with such men as Parsons, Lowell, Gore, 
Cashing, Paine, Ames, Cabot, and other distinguished lawyers of New Et^land, 
and was excelled by none of them in acuteness as an attorney, and in impressive 
and graceful oratory as an advocate. Hia political and literary acquirements 
were as extensive as his legal knowledge, and he often employed them with 
great success before the bench, or an intelhgent jury. 

In 1791, Ur. Otis represented the Suffolk (Boston) district in the Federal Con- 
gress, as the auceeasor of Fisher Ames; and he held that station until 1801, 
when the Republicans came into power under the leadership of Mr. Jefferson. 
Por many years he waa a member, alternately, of both branches of the Massa- 
chnaetts le^slature, and, at different timea he was the presiding officer of both 
Houses. Although firm and unflinching in his political fiiith, and exceedingly 
strict as a discipUnarian in official station, hia urbanity and rare consistency 
commanded the respect of his opponents and the warmest alTeotions of his ad- 
herents. He waa eminently relitjjle, heardly disliked concealment, and despised 
strat^em. His constituents always fblt their interests perfectly safe in his hands. 

Ht. Otis was choaen United States Senator, In 1811, and his course in that 
body durii^ the exciting scenes preoedhig the admission of Missouri Into tho 
Unioa as a sovere^n State, won fur him the highest applause of his constituents. 
After five years' service there he retired, and contemplated repose in private life ; 
but his fellow-citizens of the Federal &uth, for which he had contended manfiilly 
against the growing Democratic party, in hia State, b^ged him to continue Ms 
iMidership. They nominated him for governor, in 1823, but the Federal party, 
as au efficient organization, was then just expiring, and he was defeated. Alter 
filling several local ofEoea (judge of the Court of Common Pleas, mayor of Boston, 
and others of less note), Mr. Otis withdrew from public life, in the full enjoyment 
of his intellectual vigor and Ms rare capaciUes for social pleasures. That vigor 
he retained until hia death, which occurred in the luty of Boston, on the 28th of 
October, 1 848, at the age of about eighty -three yeara. 
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THE latest aupvivor of the cotable band of patriots, ia 1113, known aa Ths 
Boston Ha Parly,^ was Darid Einnison, who lived to the remarkable age 
of more than one hundred and fifteen years. The fiicte of this brief memoir wera 
obtained from his own lipa, by the writer, in August, 1848, together with a 
daguerreotype likeneaa He was then one hundred and eleven y^ais of age. 
He was bom in Old Kingatoii, Maiae, on the 17th of November, 1736, and was 
employed in farming until the tempest of the Revolution began to lower. He 
was a membec of a secret club, who wefe pledged to destroy the obnoxious 
article of Tba, wheresoever it might be found; and when tJie Bast India Com- 
pany's sliipa had arrived at Boston, Einntson and others hastened tMther, were 
among the "Mohawks"' in the galleiyof the Old South Ohureli, and assiated iu 
casting the two cargoes of tea iato the waters of Boston harbor, on the evemng 
of the 16th of December, 1773. Kinnison remiuned in the vicinity of the Haw 
England capital, working on a farm, nnl^ the Spring of 1775, when, aa a minute- 
roan, be part^ipated in the events at Lexington and Oonoord. "With his lather 
and two broiiiers, he fought in the battle of Bunker's Hill ; and after the British 
were driven from Boston, he accompanied Iho American army to New York. 
Erom that time until the Autumn of 1781, he led the life of a Continental sol- 
dier, under the immediate command of Washington most of the time. Then, 
while engaged as a scout in Saratogaj ho was captured by acme Mohawk Indians, 
and did not regain Ma liberty until peace came, after a captivity of more than 
eighteen months. 

At the close of the Revolution, Mr. Kinnison resumed the labors of agricul- 
ture, at Danville, Termonli where he resided about eight years, and then re- 
moved to Wells, in Maina There he lived until the commencement of the war 
with Great Britain, in 1812, when he again went to the field as a private soldier. 
He was nndev General Brown at Sackett's harbor ; and in the batUe at Williams- 
burg, on ttie St Lawrence, ha was badly wounded in the hand by a grape-shot 
That was the first and only injury he had ever received in batUe, but by acd- 
dents aiterward, liis skull had been fractured ; his collar boue and both legs, 
below the knees, had been broken ; the heel of a horse had left o. deep scar ou 
liis forehead, and rheumatism had dislocated one of his hip joints. As he forcibly 
expressed it, he had been "complelaly bunged up and stove ia." 

Mr. Kinnison was an illiterate man, and possessed none of the elements of 
.greatness. He was eminent because of the peculiar associations of his life, his 
long experience, and liis remarkable longevity. He learned to write his name 
when in the revolutionary camp ; and he was sixty-two years of age when his 
granddai^hter taught him to read. He had married and burled four wives, 
who had borne him twenty-two children. When he related this narrative, he 
bad bst all trace of his relatives, and supposed himself childless.^ His pension 
of eight dollars a month was insufficient for his wants, and until his one hundred 
and tenth year, he added sufficient for a livelihood, by the labor of his handa 
Then a benevolent strai^r, in Ohio^o, gave him a home. He was little less 
than six feet in heightj with poweifijl arms, shoulders, and chest ; and at the 
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age of one Imndred and two years, he was seen to lift a barrel of eitier into a 
wagoD, with easa When one hundred and tec, he walked twenty iiiil^ in one 
day. At eighty, hia aight and hearing tailed. Both were restored at ninety- 
five, and remained qnite perfect until }iis deatiL That venerable man died at 
Chicago, ininois, on the 24tli of Pebcuaiy, 1853, in the one hundred and mx- 
teenth year of hia age. 



CATHERINE FERGUSON. 

"T^HI3 poor widow hath cast in more than they all; for they did east in of 
X their abundance, but she, of her penury, hath cast in all tho living that 
aha had." Such was the estimate ofgood worka by tha Great Pattern of benev- 
olence. The motive and the eaeriScB alone are conMdered ; the person and the 
condition are but " dust in zbe balance." Thua judged, Katy Fei^aon Heems 
entitled to the plaudit ftom men, angels, and her God, "■Well done, good and 
faithful Bervant." Katy was a colored woman, bom a slave while her mother 
was on her passage from Tii^inia to Kew York. For ahnoet fifty yeara she was 
known in that city as a protes^onal cake-maker, for weddinga and other parti^ 
and was held in. the h^hest esteem. 

When Kuty was eight years of age her moHier was sold, and they never met 
again. Her own ai^uiah at parting taught her to sympathize with desolate 
children, and they became the great care of her life. Her mistress was Mnd and 
indu^nt, and Kaly was allowed to attend Diyine service, and hear the instruc- 
tions of the good Dr. John M. Mason, the alder. She never learned to read, but 
her retentive memory treasured up avast amount of Scripture knowle'dge, which 
8lic dispensed aa opportunity allowed. When ahe approached womarSiood her 
mind became a^tated respectmg her soul and its d^tiny, and she ventured to 
call on Dr. Mason for advice and consolaljon. She went with trembling, and 
was mot by tiie kind pastor wilh am inquiry whether she had come to talk to 
Mm about her bouI. The question took a burden from her feelings, and she left 
the presence of the good roan with a heart fiill of joy. 

A benevolent lady purchased Katy's freedom for two hundred dollars, when 
she was ^teen yeara of age, and allowed her one hundred of it, for eleven 
montha' service. The escehent Divie Bethune raised the olher hundred, and 
Katy became fVee. She married at eighteen, had two children, and loat them, 
aud &om that time she put forth pious effbrta for the good of bweaved and des- 
olate little ones. At her humble dwelling in Warren Street, she collected the 
poor and neglected children of the neighborhood, white and black, every Sun- 
day, to be instructed in reh^ous things by herself, and such white people as she 
could get to help her. Sometimes the sainted Isabella Gr^iam would invito 
Katy and her scholars to her house, and there hear them recita the catechism, 
and give them instruction. Pinally, Dr. Mason' heard of her school, and visited 
it one Sunday morning. "What are yon about here, Katy ?" he asked. "Keep- 
ing school on the Sabbath 1" Katy was troubled, for she thought his question a 
rebuke. "This must not bo, Katy; you must not be allowed to do all this 
work alone," he continued; and then he invited her to transfer her school to 
the basement of his new chureh in Murray Street, where he procured assistants 
for her. Such was the ori^ of the Murray Street Sabbath-school; and it is 
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believed that Katy Ferguson's was tlie first school of the kind ei 
dty of New York.' 

Katy'a benevolent labors did not end with her Sunday-school dutiea. Every 
Friday evening and Sunday afternoon she gathered Ihe poor and outeaat of her 
neighborhood, children and adults, white aod black, into her little dwelling, and 
always secured some good man to conduct the SQcvicBa of a prayer-meeting there. 
Such was her habit for forty years, wherever in the great city she dwelt. Her 
good influence was always palpable ; and tract distributors uniformly testified 
that wherever Katy resided, tlie neighborhood improved. For was this aH. 
Though laborit^ for daily bread at small remuneration, she cheerfully divided 
her pittance with unsparing generosity. She always found some more needy 
than herself; and during her life, she took fortt-eiuht chilqebn (twenty of 
them wtute) from the almshouse or from dissolute pai^euts, and irought Siem wp 
or kept them, until she catUd find good /unites for ihem, I "Who shall estimate the 
social blessings which have flowed from those labors of love by a poor, unedu- 
cated colored woman I Do not those labors rebuke, as with a tongue of fire, the 
cold selfishne^ of society? Ought they not to make our cheeks tingle with the 
blush of shame for our remissness in duty? Tlie example of such a hfe ought 
not to be lost ; and I have endeavored thus to perpetuate the memory of Eaty 
Ferguson and her deeds for the benefit of posterity.^ She was a philanthropist 
of truest stamp. Her earthly labors have ceased. She died of cholera, in New 
Tork, on the 11th of July, 1854, at the age of about sevens-five years. Her 
last -words were, "AlliswelL" Who can doubt it? 
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BENJAMIN BANNEKER. 

THE germ of goniuB is often hidden in rery common mold, and springs up 
into glorious efBorescenoe, at a time, and in a place, lesst expected by the 
common observer. The African race, bo inferior in condition everywhere, 
seldom presents the world with any tiling starthng in the way of inWlleot- 
ual achievementa. This is the rale, while the exceptions are sometimeB very 
remarkable. Of these exceptions, there are few characters more prominent 
tlian Hiat of Benjamin Eanneker, of Msuyland, the deflcendant from a fair-corn- 
plexioned BngllMi woman, and a native of Africa, His grandmother came 
from England, purchased a small plaaiatioa in Maryland, and also two negro 
slaves fl'om a ship just from Africa.- She finally liberated and married one 
of them. Her daughter, Benjamin's mother, married an African, wbo assumed 
her soiuame^ Benjamia was their Only son, and he was born on the 9th of 
November, 1131.- His grandmother taught him to read, and mstrncted him in 
religious thinga Ha benaune Smd of boobs, and devoted much of the time 
which ie eoalii spara from tkrm labors to Etudiea of vBTioua kinds. At matur- 
i^ he was posaeaesd of a ferm left by his iather, and he cultivated it with care 
and thrift. Arithmetic, and mathematics in general, were hia delighlj and ex- 
traordinary meohatiical abilities were early displayed by iita in the con- 
Htruotion of a wooden clock. This instrument was long a, woBder among the 
setlJera upon the banks of Uie Patapaeo river, where Eanneker resided. 

When, in 1173, Bllicott & Co. built their mills in that deep valley, crossed by 
the railway from Baltimore to "Washington, Bannekcr was an eararat spectator 
cj the process, not only of constraction, but of continued operation. At about 
that time he had become noted for expertneas in the solution of mathematical 
problems, and scholars in different parts of the country frequently sent Mm ques- 
tions to test his capacity. The answera were always correcl, and sometimes 
he would propose questions in return, expressed in verse. On the suggestion 
of Gieorge Ellicott, who appreaated his genius, Eanneker made astronomical 
calculations for almanacs ; and, in tlie spring of lt89, be accurately calculated 
an eclipse. He was now almost sixty years of age, and, though industrious 
with his hands, he panted for leisure to pursue seientific studies. He finally 
disposed of his little &rm for a competent annuily, and lived alone. Wrapped 
In his cloak, he lay many a night upon hia back on the bare earth, in contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies. In 1790 he was employed, by commissioners, to 
assist them in surveying the hues of the District of Columbia, then called the 
Federal Territory. This was the only time that he was ever far from his 
little dwelhng ; and, on his return, spealdi^ of the good treatment he had re- 
oeived, he said, " I leaved to tmst myself, even with, wine, lest it shonld steal 
away the little sense I hare." 

Banneker's first almanac was published in 1792. He sent a copy of il, in his 
own h^id-wrilJng, to Thomas Jeftferson, then Sei»etary of State. It excited 
the warmest approbation of Jeffferson, who wrote him a noble letter in reply, 
assuring him that he had sent the almanac to M. Condoreet, Secrslary of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. There it commanded univeraal admiration, and 
the " African Astronomer" became well kuown in the scientific circles of Eu- 
rope. He kept a common-place book, in which he recorded the events of his 
daily life. That book is preserved, and in it is the memorandum, " Sold on the 
Bd of April, 1795, to Butler, Edwarfs, and Kiddy, the right of an almanac for 
the year 1196, for the sum of eighty dollars, equal to £30." His last recorded 
""'"" " mical observations appear under date of the month of January, 1304, 
■"' — "1 of which year, it is believed, that he died. It was a hriEiant 
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day, whea, having been upoa the neighboring hills, for freali air, he returned 
to his cottage, complained of feeling ill, and, lying down, soon afterwad ex- 
pired, at the age of about eeventy-lhree years. The following question, sub- 
mitted by Banneker to G eorge Ellicott, will give the reader some idea of his 
poetic, aa well as mathematical talent: 






ik\k; 



Thlr^-flie tncfau ue Jut what I crme, 

Then T vllL Tsward roa nhh sllret or gald^ 
Give me roar pionrlBe, my faooesL old A]ead: 
So tiiB nert day lliv OoDper, his work to disc 
Soon nuda the obw vBfliel, l>1it made It too 1 



JOHN W. FRANCIS, JR. 

IN iiie roseate petal bursting from the calyx in Spring-time, we see sure 
protuiaea of the fruit of Autumn ; and if tho frost or the canker withers it, 
we mourn as reasonably as when the frost or the canker blights at full fhiitioo. 
So with the soul in its calyx of humanity. In ita budding promiaea, 



we often behold greatness, and gcodness, and all else that ennobles man, bene- 
fits the world, and honorg the Creator, as clearly manifested as In the fruit of 
full conBummatioQ. When one, like our young ftiend of whom we write, js 
taken from among men, at the full bnraling of the buds of promise which pro- 
phesy of a. brilliant and usefiil career, society is bereaved, indeed, for it ia 
denied the benefits of great aohierementa. 

John W. Francis, jr., was the eldest son of Dr. John W. Francis, the well- 
known, well-beloved, and eminent physician and scholar. He waa bom in the 
dtyof New York, on the 6th of July, 1832. From the dawn of life he lived in 
the midst of intellectual influences (^ the behest and purest kmd. His Other's 
bouse was the welcome resort of men dtstingnisbed in sdence, art, and litera- 
ture; and in the domestic circle his heart and mind were the daily and hourly 
recipients of the noblest culture. His wise father watched hia physical de- 
velopment witb great care, and be grew to manhood with robust health. With 
suob preparations he entered npon the tasks and pleasures of the scbool-room. 
He sought knowledge with a miser's greed, but not with a miser's sordid aim ; 
for, like his &ther, be delighted as muob in distdbuling as in gathering. Hab- 
ituated frbm in&ney to the society of the mature, he was always manly beyond 
bis years. His lovo of reading, and bis free personal intercourse with the dis- 
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tinguished assoriates and Tisitora of bis &ther, iuteneiGed his thirst for knowl. 
edge, and made its aequi^Won easy. He was an ardent lover of nature, and to 
bin tbe sea-sbore seemed like the presence of Qod. When, in 1813, he entered 
Columbia College as a student, be was remarkable far general infbrmation. 
He waa already fomiliar with the works and thoughts of tbe best English 
writers, and was an adept in the crMc's dtfBcult art. His collegiate course waa 
in tbe higiiest degree honorable, and be oompletecf it with a thoronghnesa of 
discipline anfl culture, possessed by few. He was the favorite of his class- 
mates, as well aa his tutors, and to all be was known by the name of " the 
young doctor." He had become proScieut in the classics and other r^ulOT 
studies in the usual course, and wrote and spoke fluently several modern 
langu^es. "He had," said his fkvorite preceptor, "the aoul of a classical 
scholar." Humor waa a marked trait in his character, and it bad a beneflceut 
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eEfect upon his too earnest intellect. Fully eqnipped for the great battle of 
life, he chose the medical profession as hia chief theater of action. He was led 
to it by hia preference, and by intense filial devoSion ; for he loved his father as 
such a fother deserves to be loved, and earnestly desired to reliere that good 
man's profeaeiooat toiJ. He made thorough preparations for the duties he was 
aljout to assume, by attendaaca upon medioil lectures, and extensive practical 
study iu the Hospital. There he assumed duties of great responsibility. He 
look special delight in treating poor patients, for whom he always had tlie balm 
of kind words, and often relieved Wieic immediate necesdties by contributions 
from his own purse.' Thus, in intsuse study and important practice, he was 
preparing for the reception of his degree and diploma as a phyaciau, with all 
the zeal of an ardent worshiper. The labor was too great for even bis stror^ 
mind and vigorous body. Both were overwrought^ and he fell in the harness. 
A typhoid fever bore him rapidly to the grave. On the 20th of Jauuaiy, 
1855, his spirLt returned to the bosom of ila Creator, while the sU'ioken 
parents — 



mourned in the midst of Hympathiaing friendB, bnt not na those without hope. 
His body was followed to the temple and the tomb by many of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of New York; his claas-mates of Columbia College and of 
the University Medical School ; and by almost every memljer of tiie New York 
Academy of Medicine. The press testified ifs sense of the public !oas by hia 
departure; his associales gathered and expressed their approbation of hia 
worth, by appropriate resolutions ; distingui^ed friends from various parts of 
the Union, sent letters of tender condolence to his parents ; a beautiful com- 
" e poem flowed from the gracefii! pen of his friend, Henry T. Tucker- 
ir Lyric Post, George P. Morri^ wrote for hia epitaph — 



Few young men are endowed with such intellectual beauty of feco aa was 
young Francis. While yet a child, Miss Hall painted a miniature ofhim. The 
publisher of the Magaolia had it engraved as "Oberon;" and the editor, one of 
our most honored literary men, " declared of this ideal of in&nt strength and 
loveliness, that he could 



THEOOORIC ROIMKYN BECK. 

S a model of industry and disinterestedness, T. Romeyn Beck, M.D., IL.D., 

appears prominent among the truly great men of our day. " He never 

t a minute," says his friend, co-lahorer and pastor, ' ."and we all know how 
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much ]ie aeoomplished; jet he never appeared, in any thing he liid, to be seek- 
ing to ttoquire poeition or honor for hunselE He was a ramarkably pure-inind- 
ed man— of true honor, above all meanness, and of the sternest integrity." 

Dr. Beck was bom al Schenectady, in the State of Hew York, on the 11th 
of August, l'i91. He was of English and Dutch descent^ and inherited the 
Virtues of both. At an early age he was Mi ix> the care of ar widowed mother, 
who had four other sons in charge. After attending the Common Schools of 
hia native town, he entered Union College, In Schenectady, as a student^ in 
1803, He was graduated at the ag^ of ^teen years, and at once commenced 
the study of medicine in the oity of Albany. His professional education waa 
completed in Hew Tork, under the eminent Dr. David Hosaek. On Hie ooca- 
eion of receiving hia de^ee, as Doctor of Medioine, in 1811, the subject of his 
inaugural thesis was "Insanity," a topic which, in aHer life, occupied much 
of his attention. He commenced the practice of medicine and sui^ry, in 
Albany, and the same year he waa appointed phyai<aan to the Almshouse. In 
1812 he became a member of "The Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts," 
at the head of which was Cbaneelor Livingston. At the second meeting after 
his election be waa maile chairman of a committB© appointed *br " the purpMe 
of collecting and arranging such minerals as our State affords ;" and less than 
two montlis after his admission, when in the tweiity-Grst year of hia age, he 
was appointed to dciivev the annual address at the following meeting of the 
Socie^. From that period he waa an acUve promoter of agricnlture and 
manu&ctures, and a great portion of his useful life was spent in their advance- 
ment. In 1816 Dr. Beck received (he appointment of Professor of the InatJ- 
tutes of Medicine, and of lectarer on Medical Jurtsprudenoe in the newly es- 
tablished Collie of Physicians and Surgeons at Fairfield, in Herkimer County. 
He withdrew from the practice of raediidne in 1811, when he was appointed 
Principal of the Albany Academy. The sufferings he was compelled to witness 
had a powerftil effect upon hia sensitive organization, and he left tho practice 
willingly, while he always dehghted in the study of the healing art. Erom 
that time he became devoted to Science and Literature, and in those flalds ha 
always sustained an exalted position. 

In 1833, Dr. Beck was elected vice-president of the Albany Lyceum of 
Natural History; and the same year he published his popular work, in two 
volumes, on the Elements of Medical Jmi^n-udenee. Thfs production attracted 
great attention, and gave the auHior substantial feme. Dr. John W. Fraici^ 
who was long Protfesaor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Universily of the Slata 
of Mew York, speaking of this work, remarks, " J have various editions, in 
various languages, which the (breign press has issued for enlightened Europe. 
This, of itsifi is etilogium enough concBTning this work." Ho then Ibrcibly 
adds, " The thought has sometimes crossed my mind of the pecuhar circum- 
stances, that the Empire State, which was bo long rendered femous by the 
high decisions of the great Chancelor Kent and Chief Justice Spencer, should 
cotemporaneously have bad its renown in legal authority still further aug- 
mented by the elaborate work on Medical Jurisprudence, with which the 
name of Professor Beck will ever be identified." ' 

In 1839, Dr. Beck was elected president of the Medical Society of the Stat« 
of New York; and, in 1836, ha was appointed Professor of Materia Modica in 
the College at Fairfleld, which podtJon he held until the final closing of the in- 
Bljtution in 1840, when he was elected to the same chair in the Albany Medical 
Collie. That professorship he held nniil 18B4, when declining health caused 
him t» reagn it. Prom 1841, unljl bis death, he occupied the imporamt poa- 
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tion of Secretary of the Board of Regents of Hie Staid ol' New York. In Feb- 
ruary, 18S6, Dr. Beck became aeriously ill, anii from that time lie gradasJly 
wasted away, until the 19tli of Norember following, wlien the apirit of this 
great and good man departed for its Eiome. His deaUi was a public calamitj', 
and was moum&d as such by those numerous socaeties of which he was a 
laember,' as well as by alt who appreciated priTste worth and eminent publio 
aerTlcea. The papers from his pen, read before various societies, and his con- 
tributions to the scientjfio periodicals of bis day, form remarkable and most 
valuable gifts to the common fund of American literature. The time is near 
when Dr. Beclc will be regarded sa one of the aoblest, wisest, and best of the 
sons of the State of Hew York 



ABBOTT LAWIiBNCB. 



THE wise man in Holy Writ said, "Seestthou a man diligent in his business? 
he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." Nobly 
was this assertion vindicated in the life of Abhott Lawrence, one of the " mer- 
chant princes" of New England, and a philanthropist of truest stamp. He waa 
a practically usefill man, and while, in business operations, he helped himself 
he was continually helping Others. Mr. Lawrence could trace his pedigree 
back to the raign of Richard Cceur de Lion, toward the close of the twelfth 
century ; and he was lineally descended from Sir Robert Lawrence of that 
period, whose iamily, in subsequent years, mtermarried with the noble family 
of Waahit^n. Abbott Lawrence waa bom at Groton, Massachusetts, on the 
16th of December, ITSS, and received his education at the local school in the 
place of his nativity. At the age of sixteen years young Lawrence entered the 
store of his brother Amos, in Boston, as clerk. He took with him his bundle 
under his arm, with less than tliree dollars in his pocket, and these composed 
his whole fOTtune. Aiier five years of faithful service, his brother took him into 
partnership. Soon the business horizon was clouded by the gathering storm 
of war between the United States and England, and Abbott became a bank- 
rupt. He applied U> the War Department fur a commisaiori iu the army, hut 
before his application was acted upon, peace was proclaimed. With the gener- 
ous aid <^ his brother Amos, the two commenced business again, after the war, 
and Abbott went to England to purchase goods, and forward them to Boston. 
Through his skill, industry, and prudence, he greatly benefited the firm, and 
they were rewarded by lai^e profits. He made several other voyages to En- 
gland on business errands: and when in the 27tb year of his age [June 28, 
18X9], he was married to the eldest daughter of Timothy Bigelow, an eminent 
lawyer in Boston. At about this time his mind was much occupied with the 
aubjeet of domestic manufactures, and with uncommon foresight^ Amos and 
Abbott Lawrence ceased importing British goods, and employed their energies 
and capital in the establishment of home manufactures. They aasodated tl " - 

eelveawith the Lowells and others; and the most ennobling re '- '- 

memoration of these men of hoaineaa, are the great a 
Lowell and Lawrence- 
Prom the period of the establishment of cotton manufaoturee, that i 
occupied much of the thought and labors of Abbott Lawrence ; and in 
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he was a delegate in a convention hold at Hairiaburg, ii 
memorial to Congress resulted ia the tariff act of 1838, that so arouaed the 
flolent opposition of the eottoa-producing States. In 1834 Mr. Lawrence wag 
elected a member of the Federal Kouae of Repreaentalives, and served on the 
iitiportaiit Committee of Ways and Meaoa. &ving no desire for official station, 
other than a willingness to serve the public when absolutely necessary, he de- 
dined a re-election ; but, four years later, he yielded to the importonities of 
friends, and was again sect to Congress. At .Washington dty he suffered long 
sickness from fever, and was compelled to resign his seat, and return home. 
There he was effleient in quieting the public feelitig arouaed by the suspension 
of miecio payments by the bants. In hia judgment the people had implioit 
confidence ; and Daniel Wobstor showed great sagacity when he suggested Mr. 
Lawrence as the proper person to negotiate with the British Commissioner 
npon the settlement of the North-eastern boundary question. 

In 1843, Mr. Lawrence, with hia &mily, erabarfted for England, in quest of 
health. The vessel in which they departed was wrecked, but Mr. Lawrence 
and hia family arrived safely at HaJifer, and from there continued their voyage. 
President Taylor afterward invited him to a seat in his cabinet, but he declined 
tlie honor. Then tho mission to England was offered him, and this he ac- 
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ceptfid. Tho duties of tiie station he perfbrmad with great credit to hiniBe!^ 
and tlie honor of his country. After three years' servieo as a, diplomat, he 
resigned, and returned home, followed hy the warmest expreesiona of regard 
fhiin the best men of England. At tbe funeral of Daniel Webster he met 
Beveral of his BoalOTi friends, Ibr the flrat time, after his letarn, and this Bolemn 
ocoaaion prevented his acceptance of a public dinner, tendered to him. This 
truly great and good man (for he was a Christian philanthropist) ' died on the 
IBth of August, 1855, at theage of almost ^ty-thres years. On that occasion 
it may be truly said, that Boston ivas in moarning. Many closed theh places 
of busineaa; the bells of the churches were tolled; the mil itarj companies 
were out on solemn parade ; tho flags of ships were placed at half-mast, and 
f ere fired. So passed away one of tbe merchant princes of New 



JAMBS G. PERCIVAL. 

rid ii full or Poal.y— tliu lit 




THUS, ia Ms happier years, watMed one of our sweet poeta, James Gates 
Perdval, but who, in the vale of elder manhood, was frequently so over- 
shadowed by a cloud of melancholy, that he could not discern that upper air 
which was " livmg with the Spirit" of Poetry, and glorious promises. He was 
bom in Kensington, Connectieul^ on the 15th of September, 1196. Hia Kither 
was an eminent physidan in that town, and died while his three sons were 
quit* young, leaving all of them to the care of an excellent mother. James 
was a precodous child, and with the first dawnings of his genius in infantile 
years, he gave promises of a brilUant future. He accomplished his academic 
course of Sudy in brief time, enlered Tale College, at the age of sixteen years, 
and was at the head of his class in 1S15, when his tragedy of Zanior ibraied 
part of the commencement exercises. Previous to this he had written fugitive 

E feces of poetry of conaiderahle merit. Even as early as his fourteenth year, 
B wrote a satire in verse, that commanded :nuch attention. In 1 820 his firat 
volume of poems was published. It contained the first pajt of Promethmi$, a 
poem in the Spenserian stanzsj and was received with favor. He was ad- 
mitted to the practice of medicine the same year, and went to Cliarleston, Soutb 
Carohna, to enter upon the duties of that profession. He found hterature far 
more allurii^, and yielded to its temptations. There, m 1832, he published 
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tho first number of Clio, from whicb the above epigraph was taken. It was a 
pamplilet of a hundred pages, m prose and verse. Another number, entirely 
in verse, appeared soon afterward. 

In 1324, Dr. Percival waa appointed assistant surgeon in the United States 
army, and Professor of Chemistry at the Military Academy at West Point. In 
the course of a few moDtba he resigned his situation there, and became con- 
nected, as surgeon, with the recruiting aervice at BosK)n. In 1S3T, he pub- 
lished the third psul of Clio, in Sew Tork ; and about that time he was en- 
gaged in assisting Dr. Webster in tiie preparation of the first quarto edition of 
his great Dictionary. He then translated and edited Malta Bran's Geography, 
the publication of which was completed in three (jnarto volumes,' in 1843. 
X'ond of nature, he investigated her secrets and her beauties with great zeal, 
and became a skillful geologist. Ou account of bis eitensire Irnoivledgeof the 
sciences, he was appointed iu 1835, in conjnncdon with Professor Shepard, to 
maks a survey of the Mineralogy and Geology of Connecticut ; and in 1842 he 
published a report on the subject, embraced in nearly five hundred pages. In 
the summer of 1854 he was commissioned State Geol(^st of Wiseoasin, and 
entered upon the work at onee. Hia first annual report in a volume of one 
hundred octavo pages, was published at Madison, Wisconsin, early in 185B. At 
the time of his death, on the second day of May, of that year, he held the office 
of State Geologist of Illinois. 

Dr. Peicival was a man of schol^ly tastes and Iiabits, quite eccentric at 
timee, and fVequenlly inisaQthropie. He was excessively fond of literature and 
science ; and, as a linguistic aoholar, he had few superiors. " As a speeiraen 
of his readiness," says Doycfcinclj," ' " it may be mentioned, that when Ole 
Bull was in New Haven, m 1844 or 184D, he addressed to him a poem of fbur 
or five stanzas in the Danish language." The following is one of the stanzas, 
with the translation, as given by Duyclcinck — 

" Nmee, dit Svffird lilar en T.ire : 
H&iBBlen e»v bMdM Tonor. 



Translation — "Norway, thy Sword has become a Lyre — Heaven gave its 
tones, to lead heart and soul, filled as with grief's longings." 

Dr. Percival died at Hozeigreen, Illinois, when at the age of almost sisty 
years. 



JOHN C. SPENCER. 

'PHE Revised Statutes of the State of Now York bear evidence of the learning, 
J. talent, acumen, and industry of John C. Spencer, one of the most honored 
sons of tiie State of New York. He was the son of Chief Justice Ambrose 
Spencer, and was bom at Hudson, New York, on the 8th of January, l'I88. 
He was educated chiefly at Union College, Schenectady, and was admitted to 
the bar, as a pracfesing lawyer, in 1809, at Caiiandaigua, where he resided 
until 1845. At the age of nineteen years he became connected with pubhc 
affaire, as Secretary tJi Governor Daniel D.Tompkins. He held various ofBcea, 
connected vrith his profession, during the war of iei8-'15, and in the latter 
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year ho was appointed Aasistant Attorney General for the western part of 
New Y k. H w lected to Congress in 1816, and ea chairman of a com- 
mitt t th t b dy h drew up a, report coneerning the affiiira of the United 

In 13 M Speneer was elected to the New York Assembly, and was 
oliose p h In 1824 he was elected to the State Senate, where he served 

four y H J d the Anti-masonic party, and was appointed by GoT- 

emo Tan B sp al Attomey-Qener^ under the law passed for that pur- 
pose t p to I persona connected with the alleged abduclion of Morgan. 
He was again elected to the Assembly in lB32j and in 1839 be was chosen 
Secretary of State, and became, ex-offlcio, Superintendent of Common Schools. 
In that office he rendered important public service, by perfecting the Common 
School System of the State of Hew York. In 1841 he was ^pomted one of the 
Begents of the University ; and the same year President Tyler called him to his 
cabmet aa Secretary of War, He was made Seoretaty of the Treasury in 1843, 
but resigned that office the fbllowing year, chiefly because of his opposition to 
the admission of Texas. 

Eminent as was Mr. Speneer in every field of labor upon which he entered, 
his chief feme will ever rest upon his services in reriaing the Statutes of the 
State of New Tork, and his published essays upon that subject, explainiog the 
purposes of the Stattitea. So perfect was the confidence in his ability, tliat he 
was selected so revise the whole body of the Law of his native State, hnt he 
declined the task, on account of his age and growing infirmities. He died at 
Albany, his reaideacB from the year 1845, on Ala 18th of Hay, 1855, at the age 
of sixty-seveo years. 



ROBERT L. STEVENS. 

THE history of successful steam navigation forms a wonderM chapter in the 
recoiid of inTentioQS and human progress ; and the first, aa well as the 
greatest achievements by its means, have been won by Americans. Nest to 
the name of Pulten, as one of the pioneers in the progress of this great in- 
dustrial agent, stands the name of Stevens, fether and son, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey. The Either was John Stevens, a man of inTentave genius, and owner 
cd" the territory now known aa Hoboken, opposite New York city. He was 
enjtaged with John Eiteh' in some of hia experimenta in steam navigation; 
and thus, in earliest life, his son, Robert L. (who was horn at Hoboken in 1788^ 
became &miliar with the subject The inventive and mechanical abilities of 
Robert were early developed; and several years before iPulton made tie first 
exhibition of bis steam-boat, he and his JalJier had succeeded in propelhng a 
small paddle-wheel vessel, by steam, upon a broad ditch near Hoboken. Mu's 
little craft they named the Mary Ann. They also built a screw-propeller at 
Hoboken, similar in form and principle to that of Capt^n Ericsson's of our day. 
Tlie greater portion of Robert L. Stevens's hfe was spent in business con- 
nected with steam navigation, and many of the most useful inventions pert^n- 
ing thereto are the productions of his genius. He was the first to discover a 
method ibr saving the power lost in the working of machinery by steam. Tlie 
remedy which he first applied was the contrivance known as the E<xeiiirie 
Wh^. Subsequently he produced a better invention for that purpose known 
aa the Faient Steam, Gut Of, which was long in gener^ use, but which haa 
since been superseded by improvementa upon hia vfluable hints. He was the 
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first to devise a plan for pas^ug the exhaust steam from bow to stem, under 
fiat-bottomed boals, by which they may be raised some six icohes, thereby 
aUowiag them greater speed, and adapting them, in a peculiar mannei-, to 
BhaJlow water. Mr. Sterena was also the first to use steam ia propelling 
feny-boats, it haviDg been applied to a boat on the Barclay-street ferry, as 
early as 1817. 

Soon aftor the war of 1813, Mr. Stevens invented a bomb, but declined ap- 
plying for a patent. The government, perceiving its value, secured a right to 
its exclusive use, by granting Mr. Stereos an aimuity equivaleut to five dollara 
a day duriug his life. When railways and locomotives came into use in 1828, 
the subject instantly attracted the earnest attention of Mr. Stevens. Several 
of the best of tlie earlier machines in use m this country were invented by 
him, and many of the improvements now used are of his suggestion. 

Several jeaTS ago Mr. Stevens's attention was turned to the art of gunnery, 
and ibr nearly twelve months he experimented, near Hoboken, for the purpose 
oftestmg the powers rfa cannon-shot upon plates of iron. He erected a tar- 
gel, upon which he listened iron plates of different thioknesaes, in compact 
order, and fired balls agMnst them. He llien fixed plates of the Haroe tKokneaa, 
a little distance aparl, and found the latter mode much the best for resisting 
the b^ls. By that arrangement, the force of the heaviest shot might be hroten 
aai spent, without perforating more than four or five of such plates. When 
satisfled with his experiments, he called the attention of our government to 
them, and proposed the erection of an immenso floating battery, with such 
guards, to be bfiU and bomb-proof, for the defense of the harbor of New York. 
The government authorized him to construct one, and he was busily engaged 
upon it at the time of his death. It is to be seven hundred feet in length, of six 
thousand tons' burden, to be propelled by engines, without masts, to bear thirty 
heavy guns upon each side, and four Psuxhan guns upon its deck, and to be 
so constmoted that its ends, being driven into an ordinary ship, would cut it 
in two. It is intended to have this monster of destruction moored in the 
harbov of New York, midway between the Battery and the Narrows. The 
Work upon it ia carried on in secret, within an indosure. Already more than a 
million and a quarter of dollars have been spent on it, and yet it is not completed. 

Mr. SteveDS was actively engaged in business until a month before his death, 
which occurred at his residence, at River Terrsce, Hoboken, on Sunday morning, 
tlie 30th of April, 1365, wlien he was about sixty-eight years of age. 



-WASHING-XOKT IRVIISTG-. 

A T the dose of the Indian Summer in 1859, the writer dined at " Sunnyside," 
xi. on the Hudson, at the table of Washington Irving. He was tlien suffering 
from difflcult breathing, which was an exception to his usual good health and 
spmtB. A fortnight afterwards the mortal remains of the master of " Sunnyside " 
was laid by the side of those of his mother, in the burial-ground on the borders 
of that " Sleepy Hollow " so immortalized in Irving's legendajy story. 

That sweetest of humorists and story-tellers was bom in tee ci^ of New Tork, 
on the 3d of April, 1183. His Mher was a descendant of one of the oldest fami- 
lies of the Orkney Islands, who had emigrated to America about twenty years 
before. Books were fevorites in his &mily; and at an early age Washington 
delighted in reading the poems of Chaucer and Spenser. Out of their wells of 
wisdom, fancy and imagination he drew much of the inspiration which served 
him and his generation so nobly afterward, Fond of novelty, he was in the 
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habil, while yet a little cliild, of atrolling alone out oi town to obaerve the varied 
aspeota of nature, and to wandec along the wharves or into the bye-places of the 
city, studjin^ the peculiarities of men. In Uiis habit may be found the gorm of 
many of his literary prodaotioua. 

At the age of asteen years yonr^ Irving lell the eommon aoliool in which he 
had l:)een educated, and began the study of law. He loved literature better, and 
at nineteen be began to write for Uie " Morning Chronicle," edited by his alder 
brother, Peter, over the rfgnature of " Jonathan Old Style." A little later (1804) 
bis health iiuled and he went to the South of Euroge to seek its recovery. He 
loitered along the shores of the Mediterranean s£, and among its tslanda, for 
several months; and in the Spring of 1805, he found himself in Rome, where he 
met Wadiington Allston' and resolved to become a painter. He soon changed his 
mind, and wandermg throv^h Italy, Switzerland, France, a part of Germany, and 
HoUand, he reached London after an absence from home of eighteen months. 

Mr. Irving returned to New Tork in March, 1806, and resumed his law studies. 
Ho waa soon admitted to the bar, but sooner loft it for literary pursuits. "Witlii 
his brother, William, and James E. Paulding, be produced a series of periodical 
publica,tions entitled " Salmagundi : or the Whim Whams and Opinions of IJaunce- 
lot Langstaff and Others." Tbey were flill of satire, wit and good humor, and 
made a great local sensation. Not long afterward appeared the inimitable bur- 
lesque " History of Now York," by DieiMch Eniokerbooker, which attracted atten- 
tion at home and abroad. 
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Mr. Irving now engaged with two of his brothera, in mercantile pursaits, he 
being a ailect partner and loft free to apend hia time as he pleased. He edited 
the "Anaieetie Magazine" duringlhe War of 1812, and wrote for it many charming 
biographies of naral heroes. For awhile he was on the ataffiof Goremor Tocop- 
kins. At the close of the war he revisited En^aad, and wWle there » commer- 
cial revulsion swept away hia huainesa house and reduced liim to porerty. He 
turned to literature for a subsistence. Mr. (afterward Su" Walter) Scott was his 
friend in need. "The Sketch Book" laid the foundation of his fame and fortune; 
and during seventeen years that he remained abroad, he wrote a laf^ portion 
of his books. 

In 1829, Louis M'Lane, American Minister at the British Courtj chose him to 
he his Secretary of Legation. In 1S31, the Universilj of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of LL. D. ; and in May, 1832, he returned to his native country. 
Ten years afterward he was appointed Minister to Spain, which position he filled 
for four years. Soon after he returned home (1848-'5I),) Mr. Putnam publislieS 
ft revised edition of hia works in fifteen volumes. Meanwhile he had resumed 
labor upon a "lafe of Washington," which hehad begun several years before, and 
laid aside. It -was finished in Ave volumes, early in 1859. This was his longest, 
most laborious, and last work. He had suffered from unsuspected disease bf the 
heart for some time. He supposed his difficult breathing, at ttmes, to be the 
eff&ct of some other cause. "I am suffering," he said in a letter to the writer, a 
few months befbre his death, "from a nervous affection, caused by asthma." A 
suMea paroxysm of his disease terminated his life soon after he had reared to 
bis room on the night of the '38th of November, 1859. A more gentle human 
-spirit never inhabited the form of man. Every body loved him. jor niore than 
a year after his burial, the hands of his fair neighbors laid fresh flowers, every 
morning, upon his modest grave, at whose head la a small white slab bearing 
only the words— Washihqtoh Ieving. 



AMONG the enl^htened and progreaaive educators of our tune, the name of 
i'rancisWajhuid appears conspicuous; and his successful presidency over 
an important seminary of learnii^ for the space of thirty years, marks him as a 
man of eminence. He was bom in the city of New York, on tlie 11th of March, 
1798. His fether was a popular Baptist clergyman, a native of England. He 
■was settled as pastor of a Baptist congregation, in Poughkeepaie, on tlie Hudson, 
and afterward at Saratoga Springs. At Pouglikeepsie Francis commenced hia 
academic studies under Daniel A. Barnes, and at the age of seventeen years, he 
waa graduated at Union College with honor. In that institution he was noted 
for hia love of metaphysical and economic studies. 

Toung Wayland prepared himself for the practice of medicine, In tlie office of 
Bli Burritt, in Troy, New York ; but he was drawn from that vocation by a con- 
Tiction that it was his duty to eng^s 'n the work of the Christian ministry. 
He spent a year at Andover, and then entered Union Coll^ as & tutor, while 
pursuing his theological studies, and others connected with literature and science. 

In 1821, Mr. Wayland waa ordained pastor of the firat Baptist church in 
Boston. He left that pulpit in 1826, to take liie chair of Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Union College. He was soon called from that 
post to preside over Brown Uiuversily, at Providence, lUiode laland, into which 
important office he was installed m Februaiy, 1821. That matitution was tlien 
in a low condition. He soon brought order out of tlie iMmparatlve chaos in 
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which he found it, and for several yeara, the inatraction and discipline of tlie 
school were entirely in Jiis handa. He managed Iwth with great ability. He 
obtained a liberal endowment for the college, yet it did not flourish. He was 
BBtisfled tiiat its stagnation was owing ohiSy to the vidous systHin of college 
eduOfltiOQ which Americana had bocrowed from tha Engliab, aad made worao. 
He iiivestiga1«d the anbjeot closely, and gave hia views in a little work entitled 
"Thoaghta on the College Systeind' the United States." He finally consented to 
remain Presldant of the University on condition that the institution should be 
reorganized upon a plan he had proposed, and be liberally endowed. The change 
was ^reed upon, and in the course of four months, an endowment fund of 
$125,01)0 was raised by subscription. After settling the University upon a solid 
foundation, under the new system wliieh was inaogutated in 1850-'51, and seeing 
its catalogue of students and its naeftilness cooatantly increafflng, he resigned the 
presidency of it on account of impaired health. That act took place in Augustj 
1855. Prom that time until hia death at Providence, Rhode Island, on the 26tti 
of September, 1866, he was engaged in literary pursuits, and in a multitude of 
services for the good of his ieltow men. 

President Wayland wte honored by Harvard University with the degree of 
LL. D. in recognition of Ills services as instruotot, orally end by writings. Hia 
"Elements of Moral Science," " Elements of Political Economy," and "Elements 
of Intellectual Philosophy," have maintained their position as test-books. 
Besides these, he published several volumes, comprising letters and discourses 
on moral and religious subjeets, memoirs, ete. He was greatly beloved by all; 
and he was so popular in Rhode Island that he might have received any official 
honora in the giit of the people, had he consented to accept them. 



GEO. F. IHORRIS. 

THE most genuine lyric poet who has yet honored American literature, was 
George P. Morris. His songs are almost as femiliar to American and 
English households aa the music of birds, and they are ever welcome gueala, for 
they aro chaste in language and aentjmeat. They are magnetic because of their 
sympathy with the finer feelings of human nature. The author's genial humor, 
and kindliness of heart were ever manifest in bis writings; and these qualities 
gave hira hosts of triends even among those who never looked upon im ruddy 
fitce and sparkling black eyes. 

George P. Morria was a native of Philadelphia, where he was bom on the 10th 
of October, 1803. He became a resident ofNew York city when a small child; 
and at the age of fifteen years he commenced his lil^rajy life hy writing verses 
for the " New York Gazette " and " American " newspapers. In the Summer of 
1823 he formed a partnership with Samuel Woodworth, a brother poet, in the 
publication of a quarto literacy periodical, called "The New York Mirror," which 
was the first of its class, and was exceedingly popular during a career of nineteen 
yeara. It was discontinued at ttie close of 1842. The " Mirror " was the chosen 
vehicle of some of their best communicaijooa with the public, by Bryant, HaUeck, 
Paulding, Leggett, Pay, Hoffinan, Willia, and others of lesaer note. The latter 
waa associated with Morris in 1843, in tiie publication of the "New Mirror." 
This was suporaededin 1344 hythe "Evening Mirror." Theae publications were 
not very succoastbl, and in 1845, Morris commenced pubhshing, alone, a paper 
called the " National Press." That title was soon changed to tliat of "Home Jour- 
noL" Willia joined Morris ia the publication of Hiis paper, and it became very 
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popiilar. Their partnership and warm personal frLendahip eontiDned until Mor- 
ris's death, which occurred in the city of Hew Yorlt, on the 6th of July, 18G4. 

It waa not aa a journalist that General {he held the office of brigaiiier) Morris 
WOE his widest popularity. It was chiefly and most substantially by Ms songs, 
llhese were ever souglit after; and Balfe, Sir John Stephenson, Sir Henry Biahop 
and other English composers wedded them to sweet melodies, when they were 
sung by Malibran, Braham, Russell, Dempster, Anna Bishop and other noted 
vocalists, at public coacerla. Millions of copies of " Woodmnn Spare that Tree " 
were sold; and other songs, such as "We were Boys together," "My Mother's 
Bible," "Ori^ of Yankee DooSio," "Long Time Ago," were aourees of great 
profit to author and publisher, because of their popularity. 

General Morris's poems have been published in Tolumes at different times. 
He also published a volume of humorous prose, entitled "The little Prenohman 
and his Water Lots." He published a volume in 1863, entitled "The Deserted 
Bride and other Poems." He also produced a drawa called "Briereliff," its ind- 
denla drawn from events of the American Revolution. He also wrote an opera 
entitled "Tiie Maid of Saxony," wliich was set to muac by Charles E. Horn. 
He edited a volnme of '■ American Melodies," and he and Willis jointly prepared 
a large volume entitled "The Prose and Poelry of Europe and America." 

On a picturesque plateau at the foot of a precipitous mountain in the Hudson 
Highlands near the village of Cold Spring, was the Summer residence of General 
Morris, which he called " Undereliff." There he ever diapensed an open-handed 
and open-heai^d hospitality to friends and strangers. 



KD^WARX) EVERETT. 

AMOHG the more eminent sdiolara and statesmen of ouv !and no one has ever 
been more deservedly honored for intellectual power, purity of cbaractcr, 
pubUo and private, and for clearness of perception and jui^ment, than Edward 
Everett. He was bom in Dorchester, close by the New England capital, on the 
11th of April, 1794. He entered Harvard College aa a student at the ^e of 
Uiirteen years ; and when he waa a little more than seventeen years old he was 
graduated with the highest honors of hia claaa of uncommonly able students. 
While he was yet an undergraduate, he was the chief conductor of a magarine 
called the " Harvard Lyceum." 

Toung Everett remained in the coIlegB as a tutor for awhile, and waa at the 
same time a divinity student He entered the mhiistry (Unitarian) in 1813, in 
the city of Boston, and was eminent from the beginning as a polished pulpit 
orator and lo^oian. In 1814 he was appointed to fill the Ehot eliair of Greek 
literature then recently created in Harvard College, but before entering upon his 
duties there, be thoroughly qualified himself by travel aod study in Europe for 
about four years. During that time he acquired that solid information concerning 
the history aud principles of law, and of the political systems of Europe, which 
formed the foundation of that broad etatesmansliip for which he was distinguished. 

Mr. Everett exalted aud commended classical studies by hia class instrudjrai, 
and by a series of brilliant lectures on Greek literature and Ancient Art. At 
about the same time hebecMne the conductor of "The Forth American Review." 

In the course of a few years, Mr. Everett had so well prepared himself for 
popular oratory, that ever aller he entered upon its practice in 1B24, he held the 
first rank among American public speakers. His life as a statesman began at 
tlie same time, for he was, that year, elected to a seat in the Hational Congress. 
He was a member of that body t«n yeais, and durmg all that poriod he waa oue 
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oftheOoramlttes on Foreign Relations, a part oftlio time as Chairman. Hewas 
B laborious and moat valuable worker in (Jie puhlio service ; and on nearly every 
occasion ha was oliosen by the SCandiog or Select Gommitl^e of which he was a 
member, to draw up their report. These papers ■were models in 
His essays on public affaira, in Uie form of letters or otherwise, wei 
read at home and abroad. 

In 1834, Mr. Everett was chosen Governor of Iiis native State, and was three 
times reelooled. In that powtion aa well as in all others, hia speeches, prepared 
with great care, were always most perfect of their kind. 

In June, 1810, Hr. Everett again vi^ted Europe, accompanied by hia femily. 
The same year he was appointed resident Minister of his government at the 
British Court. It was an important mission, ibr the relations of his country with 
Great Britain then, wore a grave aspect. Hia offliaal career in London was emi- 
nently suocesatui. Pacific relations were preserved and the interests of hia 
countrymen were secured. His personal oocomplishmenta made Jiim a favorite 
with the leading men and femiiies of Bogiand; and his departure, in 18i3, to 
enter upon a new field of duty as Coramisaouer to China, was regretted by all. 

On his return from China in 1815, Mr. Everett was chosen President of Harvard 
University. Ill health compelled him to resign the place at the end of three 
years. On the death of Mr. Webster, in 1852, President Jillraore called Mi'. 
Everett to fill the thus vacated position in his Cabinet as Secretary of State. He 
performed the arduous and delicate duties of that office, at a trying time, with 
eignal ability and suoceM. Meanwhile the Legislature of Massachusetts had dected 
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him to the National Senate, iu whioli ho took hia seat in JTaroh, 1853. JH health 
compelled him to resifjn his seat in tha Spring of 1854. Rest restored him, and 
he entered upon the fitriotio task of as^ating the Ladies' Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion in rsuaing funds for the purchase of the Home of Washiiiglon. He delivered 
a lecture on the character of that great man, more than a himclred times, and 
applied the proceeds to the good purpose. His efforts placed over sincty thousand 
dollara in tha treasmy. He delivered other addresses in aid of benevolent institu- 
tions ; and it is probahle that hia oratorj^ won for aucti pnrposca at least one 
hundred tliousand dollars. 

In 1860, Mr. Everett was nominated for Tice President of the United Slates 
by the so-called "Union Party," with John Bell, of Tennessee, who was nomi- 
nated for President. The ticket did not succeed. The late Civil War broke out, 
and ilr. Everett took strong ground, with forest zeal, against the insui^nts. 
The last act of his political lie was the cas^g of his vole fbr Abraham LinciDin 
in 1864, in the Ifissaohusetts Electoral Collage, of which he was a member. 

Mr. Everett's death was very sudden. On the Bth of January, 1866, he spoke 
at Fanenil Hall, in Soston, in favor of sending provisions to the destitute inhab- 
itants of Savaonali. He was affecled by a severe cold for a few days afterward. 
Ho went to hra bed on the evening of the 14th without any apprehensions of 
serious dilflculty, but was (bund in a dying state early the nest morning-. Before 
hia physician arrived he was dead. The Secretary of State at Washington (Mr. 
Semird) announced the sad tidings to ttie people of the United States on the 
same day. 



ST. P. ■WIT.IL.IS. 

WHEN", about the j-ear 1832, the late Eembrant Peale was painting in Boston, 
he met a youth in the street, ahout dxleen years of ^a, whose beauty of 
(features, and especially his exquiate complexion, impelled him to invite the lad 
to his studio for the purpose of painting his portrait. That youth was Hathaniel 
Parker Willis, the son of a publisher, who was bam m Portland, Mmne, on the 
20l3i of January, ISO'T. His fkmily removed to Boston when he was about six 
years of age; and at ttie Latin School in that city, and the Phillips Academy at 
Andover, he was prepared for a collegiate course. He was graduated at Yale 
College at tlie age of twenty years, with the reputation of a good scholar and 
poet of much promise. He wrote and published a series of Scripture sketches in 
rhyme while he was a student; and he won a, prize of fifty dol&rs offered by a 
publisher fbr the best poem. 

Immediately after his graduation, young Willis was employed in editorial 
labors by Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley,) and at the same time be established 
the " American Monthly Magaaue." This was alterwai'd merged into the " Hew 
York Mirror," in which, a few years later, appeared a series of brilliant sketehes 
of travel, entiUed "Pendlings by the Way," from Mr. Willis's pen. These were 
suited and picturesque desoriptions of scenes and incidents of tiie author's expe- 
rience during a, long tour in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Levant and Blaclc seas. He went to England, and there, iu 1335, he married a 
daughter of General Sface, cominander of Woolwich Arsenal. In England, as 
well as on the Continent, he enjoyed society in the higher circles. 

On his return to America, with his bride, in 1 837, Mr. Willis purchased a 
small estate near Dw^o, New York, which he called " Glenmary." There he 
resided until 1S39, when he revisited England, and there wrote the letter-press 
for BarUett's " Views of the Sceneiy of tlie United States and Canada." In 18d4, 
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he was in New York, where ho aaaoeiatod himaelf with Gieaera] Morris in the 
publication, oftha "Byening Mirror," The death of hia wife'and his own ill- 
health caused him to revisit Bogland in 1845. The following year ho returned 
to New Yorlc, and waa mairied to a daughter of Joseph Grinnell of New Bedford. 
With that accoiDpliahed w(nn»n he lived in a delightful home in a picturesque 
spot on the western border of Sewbai^h Bay, near Cornwall (which he named 
"Idlewiid,") untal his death, which occurred there on the 20th of January, 1867. 
He had then been associated for many years with General Moms in editing and 
publishing the " Home Journal," a popular weekly paper, devoted much to a 
record of tJie dcanga of society in general, and the literary world. 

Mr. Willis was a proliflo writer of prose and poetry. His published works are 
compiised in about thirty voluraea. We can not enumerate them here. Moat 
of them are fiimiliar to American readers. His writings are mostly discursive. 
He was possessed of those rare gifts which constitute a great and soUd thinker — 
a philosopher ; and he was capable of produdng worlra that might [lave been 
eminent standards in literature. But he spent his wonderful, powers in such a 
way — difftifuve — that he has left a felse impression of his real intellectual char- 
acter. He is generally regarded as an acconiplished poet, and an essayist of 
great brilliancy employed upon unimportant themes; as a journalist wiio was 
more ^dnal«d v/iUi the frlvolties of &shion, dress and the gay and idle world, 
than with the higher topics of human thought. Mr. Willia vaa practically untrue 
to himself. 



KENISY R, SCHOOX.CRAB'T. 

r Henry Eowe Schoolcraft the world is more indebted for a variety of knowl- 
edge of Indian history, ethnolc^y, archeology, character, customa and cos- 
tumes, than to any other man. He was a native of Water vliet, Albany country, 
New York, where he was born on the 23th of March, 1793. His ancestral name 
was Cakraft. The first imoiigraat of tiiat name, to this country, taught sdiool 
in Albany, and lie was c^led Sahool-CTaSt. 

Your^ Schoolcraft entered Union College as a student at the age of fifteen 
years, and obtained a knowlei^ of the natural sciences and some foreign Ian- 
guides from other sources also. He learned the business of glass-making from his 
father, but (ored scientific pursuits better. He explored mineral regions in Mis- 
souri and other parts of the then " West," and pubUshed an account of his adven- 
tures there, in 1825. 

Mr. Schoolcraft became much interested in the Indians, with whom he had lived 
much during his travels ; and in 1332 he was appointed Indian Agent on the 
Northwest fnontler, with hia headquarters at the &iut St, Marie. He was after- 
ward stationed at Michillimackinac, where he married the grand-daughter of an 
Indian »*ie^ who had been wsO educated in Europe, and was a girl of 
rema[table beauty. S'or a long period he. devoted a greater part of the time to 
a study of the Indians. Meanwhile, tVom 1323 to 1832, he was a member of the 
State L^slature of Michigan, and founded the Historical Society of Michigan. 
He also founded the Algic Society ol Detroit. Two of hia lectures on the gram- 
matical construction of the Indian languages were translated by Mr. Duponeeau, 
of Philadelphia, and won for the author the gold medal of the French Institute. 
His mind and pen worked most industrioiwly, and he published poems, essays 
and addresaea 

At the head of an exploring party in 1832, Mr. Schoolcraft was the first to 
discover tiie real chief source of Uie Mississippi Hiver, in Lake Itasca. He was 
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engaged auocesBMly in makiag treaties with Uie Indians "for the ceaaion of lauds 
to the United Siatea; and was, for some time, chief superintendent of Indian 
affairs and disburaing agent for the northern department. He vialled Europe in 
1842, and on Ilia return ho made a tour in Western Vir^nia, Ohio and Canada, 
and oommucieated what he had liiscovered of Indian Antiquities to the Royal 
Antiquarian Society of Denmark, of which he waa an honorary member. 

In 18i5, Mr. Schoolcraft, by authority of the Le^Blature of New Torlt, made 
a census of and gathered a lei^ amount of Btatisdcs concerning the Six NaUons, 
■which was published in a condensed farm, in 1S48. Ekirly in 1841, the Nation^ 
Congress, appreciating the importance of his labors, paased a resolution tinder 
which he was engaged in the preparation of an elaborate work on the Indians. 
Six lai^e quarto volumes of tins work had appeared at the time of his deaUi, with 
tiie titie of "Historical and Statistical Information respecting the History, Condi- 
tion and Prospecla of the Indian Tribes of the UniKd Statea." He resided in 
the city of "Washington while engaged upon this great work, and there h~ •'■"' 
" "" " ■■ 10 from parlial paralysis, on the lOth of" ■"-- ' 



JOSIji-H Q"D"IN"OY. 

tlo given to a oarioatore of Jowflh Quincy, 
of Boston, while he was the leader of the Federal party m the National 
Congress. It was in allusion to hia almost regal sway orer that body, hia party, 
and the majority of the people of New England at tlie beginning of our last war 
witti Great Britain. Mr. Quinoy waa then in the Ml vigoT of mature manhood. 
He was bom in Boston on the 4th of February, l'!72, and was the only child of 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., the eloquent orator and zealous patriot when the old war 
fbr iudependence waa a-kindling. 

Josiah Qamoy was graduated at Harvard College in IISO, at the age of ^ghl> 
sen years, with the highest honors of hia class, ^ree years later he commenced 
the practice of law in Boston, but was more enamored with politics and public 
life, than, with his profession. It was at the period of the formation of the two 
great poUtical parties known respectively as Federal and Republican. He asso- 
ciated with the former party, took an active part in all its operations in his section, 
and in the year 1800 was its candidate for a seat in the national Honse of Eepre- 
sentatires. He was deleal^d, but won the honor in 1804, and look his seat in 
Congress in December, 1805. There he was kept by suocesaive elections until 
1813, when he retold to private life with the intention of devoting hia time , 
chiefly to agricultural pursuits at hia country seat in Quincy, Massachusetts. 

In Congress Mr. Qnincy's fiery eloquence and commanding fbrce of character 
made hmv a. consjacuons leader. He denounced the war declared against Great 
Britahi, in 1812, as unneoessaty and unjustifiable ; but when it waa begun, he 
patriotically laid aade ail prejudices and opinions of hia own, and voted for sup- 
plies of men and money. 

Mr. Quinoy'a abiUties were of too high an order to aliow hira to withhold them 
altogether from the public service. He was soon drawn out from his quiet retreat 
to engage in the turmoil of politics. In 1814, he waa elected to a seat in the 
Massachusetts Senate, and he continued to occupy it until 1820. Then he was 
elected a member of hia State'a House of Representatives, and chosen to be its 
Speaker. In 1821, he waa made Judge of the munidpal court of Boston, ia 
which capacaty he was the first to declare, in the face of prevailit^ ideas and the 
common practice, that the publication of the truth with good motives is not 
hbelouB. In 1823 he waa elected Mayor of Boston. He held that office until 
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1828, when he was chosen Preeident of Har^atd UniTereity, and entered upoa 
ita duties in June, 1829. These duties he continued to pecform with signrf 
ftliiiitj until the summer of 1845, when he was Beyenty-three yeara of age. 
Then he made a final withdrawal ftom public life. 

Mr. Quincy's remaining years, which were many, were happily spent in life- 
rarjr employment, and in rare social enjoymenia, A Memoir of his Father; a 
"Hiatoryof Harvard University," in two volnmea ; " Municipal Hialory of Boston, 
during Two Centuries," and a "Life of John Quincy Adams," comprise his most 
eonapicuoua writings. He always took a lively interest jn public affairs ; and 
when he waa eighly-two years of age (1866,) ho wrote and spolfo in public in 
beh^f of the Eepublican party, then Just formed, and of its candida,lB for Prca- 
idenl, Colonel Fremont. 

Mr. Qninoy waa a firm supporter of the governmont when the late civil war 
broke out, in 18SI ; and at the age of ninety.yeara, be made n public harangue, 
in which he said that he regarded the war as a most hopeflil sign of the future 
prosperity of the Republic, and predicted that the date of ita close would be tbe 
commencement of a new aud more glorious era of our national greatness. To- 
day that prediction is evidently iUfllled. 

Mr. Quincy waa the last survivor of the members of Congress during the war 
of 1812. He had outlived the political cotemporaries of his earlier years. He, 
too, died when he waa some months more than ninety-two years of age. That 
event occurred on the first day of Joly, 1864, at his anocfitral home, in Quincy. 
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IN Salem — quaint and curious to-the apprehension of the stuSent of our social, 
roli^oua and political history — the theatre of events which fonn eome of the 
most reniarkable episodes in the clironicles of New England, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was born, on "Independence Day," in the year 1804, He was tlia 
product of the genoiae Puritan aeed planted there when John Endicot set out 
the pear-tree jet flourlBhing in green oW age. 

Living on tJie borders of the sea, Hawthorne's ancestors, for seveial genera- 
Uons, were mariners. The last of that profeaaon, in direct line, was liis father, 
who died of fever in Occulta, in 1810. Nathaniel was a delicate boy, yet he 
went well through preparaljona for h^her studies, and entered Bowdoin College, 
in Maine, where he was graduated at the age of twenty years, with Longfellow, 
the poet, and other men who have become eminent. The habits of hia ewly Ufa 
were peculiar. He was a reduse, seldom walking out exceptmg at night, and 
passing the day in hia room iadnlging bis ioiagioation in -writing wild Btoriea and 
burning many of them when floiahed. Some were saved, and flDonymoualy 
puhUshed; and in 1831 he made acoUection of them and Issued them in a volnme 
-with the title of " Twice-Wld Tales." These were recognized by the apprecialjng 
few aa the fruita of rare genius, and they gradually won their way to popular 
favor. In the following year, Mr. Bancroft, the historian, then collector of cus- 
toms at Boston, gave Mr. Hawthorne the office of weigher and ganger. He waa 
displaced by a new collector in 1841, when he joined a community Imown aa the 
Brook Farm Fraternity, then organizing at Eoxbufy. In the conrse of a year he 
left it, married, made his residence at the old parsonage at Concord, and there hid 
in Becluaion for about three years, when Mr. Bancroft, then Secretary of tlio 
Kavy, appointed Mm collector of the port of Salem. 

In 1849 there was a change of administration, and Mr. Hawthorne -was again 
displaced. He moved to a cottc^e in Lennox, where he wrote his remarkablo 
roioanca, "The House with Seven Gables." Tins was followed by "The Scarlet 
Letter" and "Blithedaleitomanoe;" and in 1852, by a "LifeofJFranklinPIerce," 
his intimate college friend, then a candidate for the Preaidency of the Eepublic. 
Mr. Pierce waa elected, and appointed Mr. Hawthorne consul at Liverpool. He 
resigned that olfice in 1857, traveled on the Conljnent, and retnrniog homo resumed 
the labors of his pen. He wrote "The Marble Faun," anda collection of sketehes 
of English scenery and character which he called '-Our Old Home." He wrote 
several pleaang books for the young; and until a few weeks before hia death ho 
■was engaged upon a novel which waa to have been published in the " Atlantic 
MontMy " m^aane. It waa never finished. Joumeyhig with hia IHend, Mr. 
Pierce, to the White Mountains, in search of recreation of body and mind, he-waa 
a lodger at the Pemigewassot Honae, in Plymouth, New Hampshire, on the night 
of the 18th of May, 186i, and there lie died, alone, early on the morning of the 
19th. He waa a great and original thinker and writer, yet not so well known 
and admired by the multitude as many men of leas genius. 



JOHIN a?YLBE. 
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graduated at William and Mary College ia 1807, and was admitted to the bar at 
fiie age of iiineleen yeaia He was a young man of more thau ordinary ability, 
and soon rose to distinction iu iiis profea^on. In ISll he was elected to a seat 
in the Tirgicia L^alature, and continued in that position aljout Ave years. He 
was elected to Coi^rasa to fill a vacaney, in 181S, where he served, after re- 
BlectJoD, until 1819. He was elected governor of Yirgvua in 1825, and afl^r 
serving two years, was ehosen U> represent hia State in the Kational Senate. He 
continaed in thai office until 1838. In 1840 he was elected Vice President of 
the United States, when General Harrison waa elected President' The latter 
died a month after hia inauguration, in the Spring of 1841, when Tyler became 
President At the close of hia administration he retired to private life, from 
which he emei^d in the winter of 1861, when he espoused the cause of the con- 
spirators ^aioat the life of the Bepublie. He was president of the so-called 
" Peace Convention " held in Vasliington, and was one of the committee who, in. 
April following, transferred the control of all the military forces of Tir^nia to 
the so-called Confederate Government, »t Monl^mery, of which Jefferson Davia 
was cliief Mr. Tyler took an active part against his country, and was rewarded 
with the office of "Senator" in the "ConfedeMte Congreea" at Kiehmond. 
He WHS acting in tliat capacity when he died, at Eiclimond, on the iSth of 



MARTIN" VA-N" BTJREN". 

IN the quiet little village of Kmderhook, in Columbia county, New York, there 
was an indifferent tavern at tlie close of the Eevolutiou, kept by a 
Dutchman named Van Buren. Tliere his disthiguished son, Martin, was bora on 
the 5th of December, 1182. He was educated at tiie Academy in that viil^e, 
and at the age of fourteen j^ara commenced the study of law. In 1803 he was 
admitted to the bar. He had a fondness for poUtics, and attached himself to the 
Democratic party. In 1808 he was appointed Surrogate of Columbia county; 
and in 1812 he was elected to a seat in the State Senate. In 1816 he was 
appointed attorney-general of the State, and the following y^ he was again 
elected Siate Senator. "With a few othM^ be now formed a political organization 
which controlled the politics of the State for twenty years. 

In 1821 Mr. Van Buren was chosen by bin State Le^lature to a seat in the 
National Senate. He was reelected to the Senate in 1821, but resigned that office 
on being chosen governor of New York to fill the yacamg' caused by the death 
of Dewitt Clinton. While in that office he proposed the admirable "Safety 
Fund" system of banking, which was set in motion. In 1829 he was called 
into the cabinet of President Jackson as Secretary of Stale, He resigned the 
office In April, IS31, and in September iollowing he arrived in England as 
American Minister at the British Court Hia nomination was rejected b^ the 
Senate three montiis afterward, and he returned home. He was on the ticket 
with Jadtson, as a candidate forthe Vice-presidency of the republic, in 1832, and 
was elected; and in 183S he was elected President of the United States, the 
eighth incumbent of that office. His term was marked by much excitement, 
growing out of financial embarrassments throughout the country. He called an 
extraordinary session of Congress, when the (iDancfal measure known as the 
Independent Treasury System was adopted, on his earnest recommendation. 
For several years the Democratic party had been largely in the majority. 

1. See psga 340. 
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Now came a change, and Mr. Tan Biiren, who was tlie Democratic nominee for 
Prosidont, in 1840, was OYorwiielmingly defeated by General Harrisoc In 
1844 he was a candidate for another nomination, at Baltimore, but was rejected 
by the slave-holding interest, and Mr. Polk was chosen m hie stead. Four years 
later he was nominated for the presideocy by the "Free-soil Democracy," or tliat 
portion of the party wlio were opposed to the extension of slavery. Tlie Demo- 
"lO party was divided on that iesne, and General Taylor, the Whig candidate, 

' ■ " ~ le unOl his death Mr. Van Buren remained in private 

at his home in the village of his birth, excepting 
wnen ne maae a Rrar in nurope in 18B3, 1854 and 1855. When the civil war 
broke out in 1861, Mr. Tan Buren expressed himself dei^dedly in favor of the 
miuntenanee of the Union. He did not live to see the end of tho conSict. He 
died at his fine mansion, in Khiderhook, on tlio 24th of July, 1863, at the age of 
eighly years. 



:EJi:>"WA.ii.x> KOsii*rso3sr. 

THERE aio few biblical scholars and writers on the sttorcd books to wliom the 
world is so much indebted for accurate knowledge of Palestine and its 
neighborhood, which Jewfl and Cliristiana fondly call the "Holy Land," oa to 
Edward Robinson, whcae learning and patience achieved great things in the 
field of research. He was a native of Sonthington, Connecticut where he was 
bom on the lOth of April, 1194 He was graduated at Hamilton College, in 
Kew Tork, at the age of twenty-two, and remained there as tutor until 1821, 
when he removed to Andover, Massachusetts. At the theological seminary 
there he studied the Hebrew language; and he engaged with Professor Stuart 
in the translation of some text-books in German. 

In 1826, Mr. Robinson went to Europe, where he spent four years in studying 
and travelir^. At Halle, in Germany, he married the daughter of Professor von 
■ Jakob, who afterward became widely known in both hemispheres by her writ- 
ings over ^signature of "TalvL" On his return to America in 1830, he was 
appointed Professor of Sacred Literature and Librarian, at the Audover Seminary, 
in,wliich position he remained until 1833, when he removed to Boston. Four 
years afterward he was appointed Professor of Biblical Literature in Dnion Theo- 
lo^eal Seminary, in the aty of New Torlt. Before entering apon the duties of 
that office, he visited Palestine, and spent more than a year Ihere, with Dr. Eli 
Smith, in making a careful geographiail survey of Ihat inloresting country. At 
Berlin he prepared an account of tlieir operations, for the press, and his celebrated 
work entitled "Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Countries: 
a Journal of Travels in the year 1838," was published simultaneously in Europe 
'and in America. He made his residence in Hew Tork in 1 840, and li'oni that time 
until the j^ar of his death, he held the professorship in the theolc^oal seminary 
there, already mentioned. 

The honorary tiUes of D. D. and LL. D. were conferred upon Mr. Eobinson, 
the latter by Tale College; and he was always an honor to the title and the insti- 
tution. In 1862, he revisited Palestine, witti Dr. Smith, andmade jnany import- 
ant discoveries, especially among the ruins of Jerosalem. He pubhahed a 
volume embodying a narrative of new discoveries, in 1856. At the time of hia 
deatli he was engaged in the preparation of a physical and historical geography 
■of the Holy Land. He did not live to complete it. His death occurred in the 
city ofNew Tork on the 37th of January, 1863. 

Dr. Eobinson was not only a most profound biblical scholar, but a philologist 
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and lingaist of tare repute. He translaied several Greek and Hebrew text-books, 
as well as other standard works in the Greek language: also Oalmet's "Biblical 
Dictionary." He edited, for several yearg, the "Biblical Eepositorj," and "Bib- 
liotheca Sa<!ra ;" and was a prominent member of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and of tko American Geographical, EtLnologieal and Oriental SocielJes. 



HISTORY furnishes no other example of longevity in a single public positioa, 
like that of Eliplialet Nott, who was, for the space of sixty-two years. Presi- 
dent of Union College, at Soheneotada, in the State of Kew York. He waa a 
native of Ashton, Wmdham county, Oonneotjcut, where he was born on the 25th 
of June, ms. Hia falJiec had been a merchant, but by a aeries of misfortunes, 
he was reduced to poverty and rendered unable to ^ve hia sou the college edu- 
cation he had intended for him. His mother, a woman of culture, aided him 
much in the difBonlt search for knowledge ; and hia uncle. Rev. Samuel ITotli 
tanght him Latin and Greek. He waa so well home^duoated, that at the age of 
siiteen years he was a school teacher in. Plainfield, Connecticut There he 
studied mathematics and the "dead languages" under the Eev. Dr. Benedict, 
whose daughter he afterward married. He apent a year at Brown University, , 
and was graduated out of the regular course, in 1195. He studied theology, and 
entered apon the duties of a minister of the gospel, aa a missionary in Central 
New Tort, then almost a wilderness. He accepted an invitation to take charge 
of a congregaHon at Cherry Valley, where he was also the successful head of an 
academy for boys. In 1J8S he accepted a call to the pastorate of a Freshylarian 
church in Albany, and there he remained preaching to lai^e and admiring con- 
gregations until 1804, when he was chosen Proridtnt of Union College, at Sehe- 
nectada; an instttution then hi ila infency. It was witliout suitable buildings, 
library and apparatus, and involved in debt Mr. Nott gave it the help of his 
energies of body and mind, without stint; and in 1814 he procured a legislative 
act for rdaing money hy btteiy, which gave it (Unds and a permanent founda- 
tion. The management of the lottery and investment of the thuds were left 
entirely with Mr. Nott ; and an investigation of the pecuniary affairs of the insti- 
tutjon, made at his request after forty years of his management, showed that 
every thing had been done wisely and well He not only made th p j rty f 
the college valuable, but he added to it a lai^ sum from his own pn te f tune 
at the dose of that invest^ation. He had taken the institution in h s arms a 
its infency and poverty, and lifted it to honor and wealth. 

In 1854, the semi-centennial anniversary of his presidency wa eel b ated, 
when nearly seven hundred men, some of the most distinguished in tl land who 
had been graduated at Union College, came togetlier to do him ho Burmg 

his Presidency, over four thousand graduates left the mstitution. 

Dr. Bolt (he had received the d^rees of D. D. and LL.D.) paid mu ! attent n 
to the subject of heating apartmenla, and was the inventor of a eel I ted t 
that bore his name. He waa a life-long advocate of temperance, and j k and 
wrote ranch on that subject Many of hia discourses were publiahe i Of these 
the most celebrated waa a sermon preached before the General Assembly the 
Presbyterian Church in 1804, on the occaaionoftlie death of Alexander Hamilton. 
Dr. Nott was President of Union College at the time of his death, which occur- 
red at Scheneotada, on the 29th of January, 1868, when he was ^most ninety- 
three years of age. He had Bred to see tiie government of hia country which 
waa established in bis youth, settled upon a s(&d foundation of justice and wis- 
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dom ; and thv &ct demonatrated by the results of a great dvil war, that of all 
forms of govemruQUt tor an ealightened people, the republioaji ia the etrongest, 
and most stable. 



OJ^-VTD X.. 



Hr. Swain -was an honored Btalesman and beloved ednoator. Ha was horn 
near Asheville, Buncombe county, North Carolina, on tiie 4th of January, 1801. 
ffia earlier education was obtaiied at the ABheville Academy; and his studies 
were completed at the Univereity of ITortli Carolina, at Chapel HilL He was 
admitted to the practice ofthe law as a life ToGEtion,ln 1823. Mis rare abilities 
and excellent deportment soon won for liim a lucrative businesa in his profession. 

Mr. Swain began his public career in 1824, when he was elected a representa- 
tive of his native county in the legislaluro of Forth Carolina, He served therein 
three consecutiye years. In 1821 he was BOlidtor of the Edenton District. He 
was ^ain in the Le^ature m 1828 and 1829; and in 1830 he was elected one 
of the Board of Internal Improvemeats. The same year he -waa chosen to be a 
judge of the Superior Court of his State. In 1832, he was elected Governor of 
North Carolina. While holding that office in 1835, he was chosen to a seat in 
the convention that revised the Constitution of his native State. Hia influence 
was potential ia that body. In December, that year, he was chosen to M the 
importemt pofdlion of President of the University of North Carohna wherein he 
had been ednoated. It had been ealabliEhed at Chapel Hill, a few miles from 
Ealeigh, the capital of the State, eooq after the ohi War for Independence. He 
was the immediate successor of the emment Dr. CiJdwell, its Qrst President. 

The most useBiI part of Governor Swain'a life was spent in the conduct of that 
University. When he was called to assume its control, he was only tlihl^y-foar 
years of age. Nine years before, he hadmarried Eleanor White, a grand-daughter 
of the emment patriot, Giovemor Richard Caaweil, who yet (186i>) survives him. 
His administration of the affairs of the University, financial and educational, was 
eminently eucceasful. Wlien he took charge of it in 1835, the number of its 
Btudents was eighty. Just before the breaking out of the late civil war, its cata- 
logue contained over four hundred and fifty names. His government waa 
parental, and his influence upon the students was that of "tlie highest style of 
man," — a Christian gentleman. 

President Swain was an ardent delver in the rich mines of American history. 
No man ever worked those of hia native State so industriously, patrioticaUy and 
wisely aa he ; and when he was summoned U> a higher sphere of life, he was 
about to arrange his collected treasures in proper Ibrm lor use. " He knew more 
of North Caroluia and of her public men," said a cotemporary, at hia death^ 
"than any living man. Perhaps it is not going too far to say that hia knowl- 
edge upon these two points was more extensive than the combined knowledge 
of every man in the State." It may be added that at the time of his death, a, 
very large number of the most distinguished menof Horth Carolina had been his 
pupils at Chapel Hill. More than a thousand living men had listened to hia 
instruction m. that school. 

When the late civil war was impending, aud after it waa kindled. President 
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Sivain did sll in his power to calm tbe troubled wators. He was a Patriot and 
a Christian, in tho liigliest sense oftlie terms. He eQjojeiiithe oonfldence of all; 
and when Slierman's victorious army was approaching Ealeigh in the Spring of 
]a65, he was at the head of a commission appointed to wait upon that leader 
and make arrangements for staying bloodshed and devastation in that region. 
In the heat of pasaon that ererywherB prevailed then, and immediately after the 
war, Preaident Swain's wise conduct was mianterpreted and misrepresented; 
and so bitter was tbe feeling because his daughter, at the close of the war, mar- 
ried General Atkins of the National army, that all support; was withdrawn from 
the University at Chapel Hill, and it was allowed to fall asleep.' Its property, 
excepting its land and buildings, had been wasted by the operations of the war, 
and it now (1SS9) seems dead. It will donbfless one day awalce Irom its slum- 
bers with increased vigor, and enter upon a new career of osefUness. And on 
the tomb of David L. Swain, the good, the wise, the generous benefactor of his 
race, posterity will write, in spirit, 

" H« nu the nDbleit Eomnn of them oil." 

President Swain was thrown from his light carriage on the Ilth of August, 
1868. Ho lingered until the 27th of tlie same month, when ho died at tiie age 
of little TQOPe lian alxty-wght years. 



ON a^hilly day in February, 1861, there was a lai^e conoourso of the most 
noted inhabitants of the city of New York at old St. Thomas' church, on the 
comer of Broadway and Houston street, to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
remains of an eminent and beloved physician and distinguished ratizen. The 
phyMcian so beloved, and the (dtizen so esteemed, was John Wakefield Francis, 
a nMive of New York city, where he was born on the Ilth of November, 1T89. 
He was a printer's M>prentieo when a small lad, but was afterward prepared for 
a professional life. He entered Golnmbia College, in New York, as member of 
an advanced class, in 1807. At about the same time he began the study of 
medicine with Dr. Hosaek. He was graduated with the d^ree of Bachelor of 
Alia in 1809, and received a diploma as Medical Doctor from Hie College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, in 1811. He was the first person on whom the degree 
was conferred by tliat institution. Soon afterward the medical school of Colum- 
bia 0(Jl^e was consolidated witli that of Physicians and Sui^eons, and to young 
Francis was assigned the chair of materia medica in the united body. He had 
been assodated witb Br. Hnsack, as a business partner, soon alter his medical 
graduation, and was a co-laborer with that dis^nguislied physician in the editing 
and publishing of the "American Medical and Philosophical Register." 

Soon after his appomtment to the chsu- of materia medica, m 1813, he went 
to Europe for Ihe purpose of increasing his knowledge of his profession. There 
he became acquainted with most of the living men distinguished in science and 
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literature ; smong them Dr. Rees, to whose Cyclopedia he contributed seyeral 
papera. On hia return to Naw Torlt, he heearoe profeaaor in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, firat of the iostitulfis of mediiaiie, and in IBIT, of medi- 
cal jurisprudence. Two years later he was eppointed professor of obstetrics, 
which position he filled until 1826, when, with oUiers, 1 d d 1 h M 1 

Institution known as the Rutgers' MecUoal School, and h Id m t h p f asorali p 
of obstetrics and focen^ meifleine. 

While Dr. rranois held these professional positions d fill d th m w th 
marked industry and ability, he was ei^flged in an te ai d m reasmg 

practice. In addition to his arctuoos professional dutie I as la oally 

engaged in literary parsuila. He was a ready and eloq t wr t po wl t 
erer subject employed hia pen. He was particularly m t I g pi 

especially of distinguished men with whom he was acquainted, and no one man 
ever made so many and excellent contributions' lo the treasury of American hi<^ 
raphy as he. Hia essays and diacouraes on a great variety of topics, occupy a, 
large space in our literature. He was an ardent lover and patron of art; and 
the deserving man of genius, however humble, always found in him a benefactor 
and friend. He was honored and beloved by bU of the literary men and artiata 
of his day; and men of adenoe esteemed bim highly for hia genial sympathy in 
their labors. 

Dr. Prancis was an active worker in all efforts around him for the promotion 
of the good of his fellow men; and his influence and services were continually 
sought, fbr both were powerfuL He took great interest in the New Tork Typo- 
graphical Society; the New York Historical Society; the Lyceum of Natural 
ffistoiy ; the New York Academy of Medicine ; the American Academy of 
Design, and otiier institutiona. He was tlie first president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, which was organized in 1847. He was active in the 
promotion of the objects of the Woman's Hospital in New York, and tie Ine- 
briate Asylum at Binghampton, N. Y. ; and he was an honorary member of 
several foreign and domestic aasoraationa. In 1650, Trinity College, at Hartford, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL. D. In knowledge of the men 
and things of his native city, he was regarded as an almost unerring oracle. His 
house was the pleasant resort of intellectual men. of every kind, and in their 
entertainnient he was happy in the companionship of his wile, one of the best of 
women. ' The social gatlierings at his house were kept up until a very short 
time before hia deatli, whicli occurred in the city of New York on the 8th of 
February, 1861. In the death of hia promising son, J. W. Francis, Jr.,' a few 
years before, his nervous system received a ahoct from which he never recovered. 
His afi'ection for relatives and friends was very strong. His genial good nalure 
made him a delightful companion, and his skDI in medicine won for him the pro- 
found reverence of hia professional cotemporariea. Dr. Francia was ' ' the beloved 
physician " of his native city. 



-ABRAHAM LINOOLTST. 

" '\)^r^-'''^ malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
VV as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish the work we ara 
in, to bind up tJie Nation's wounds, to care for liim who shaE have bome the 
battle and for hia widow and orphan, to do all which may achieve and dheriah a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." These were tlie 
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closing words of the second inaugural address of Abraham Lincoln, the sisteeutk 
president of the Republic, jnst befora tho end of tha great Givil War. Tliey are 
iiloatrations of the character of tlie man, who was always patient, kind, foJ^iTin^ 
trusting^ wise and pRtnotici 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Hardin county, Kentucky, on the 12th of February, 
1809. Hia &ther was an early settler, and struggled hard for a livelihood. 
When Abraham was in the eighth year of his i^, the whole family embarked 
on a raft on Salt riirer, went down the Ohio, and settled iu. the then wildernesa 
of Spencer county, Indiana. There, in a log cabin built by the elder IJncoln'a 
ow[k tianda, Abraham's mother taught him to read and write. When he was ten 
years of ^e she died. Two years later & kind atop-mother took her place. At 
twelve the boy was taught arithmetic and some other branches of a common 
school education. But few books fell in hia way, and these he read with aridity. 

Young Lincoln labored with his SiUier in the solitudea, until, at the age of 
nineteen, when he was a veiy tall lad, he made a voyage to Hew Orleans on a 
fla^boat, with the son of the owner of it. It bore a valuable oai^o, and at one 
place they were compelled to fight for ita preservation from a band of plunderers.. 

In 1830, the Lincoln Giraily removed to Decatur, Illinois, where young Lineolu 
assisted his father in clearing and fencing afarm. He was also a clerk in a store 
a part of the time. In 1832, the conflict known aa tJie "Black Hawk War" 
broke out on the bOTders of tha MissiasippL Abraham Lincoln enlisted aa a 
volunteer, and as Captain o! a company went to the seat of war, but had no 
lighting. On his return he received a heavy vote for a seat in the Illinois L^ia- 
lature, but waa defeated. Then he opened a store on hfs own account; was 
appointed poatmaater; studied hard all the time; became a good surveyor, and 
for about two years made surveying hia diief business. He served a term in the 
Illinois Legislature, in 1834, and Hien studied law. He was admitted to the bar 
In 1837, when he was twenty-eight years of age. He soon won reputation and 
a lucrative practice. ' He served again in the legislature, rankuig as a Whig of 
the Henry Clay school. He was a ready ple^er at the bar, and speaker at 

S'jlic gatherings. In 1846 he was elected to Goi^resa, and was the only Whig 
presentative from Illinois. There he was marked for soundness of judgment 
and attachment to the principiea of justice and right He was uniformly a 
decided but oonaervative antj-slavery man; and when the Nobi'aaka bill was 
passed and the " Missouri " compromise was violated, in 1854, he greatly aasiated 
in revolutioniaing Elinois pohtically. Judge Douglas originated the Nebraska, 
bill in the National Senate, and hia party (Democratic) auffered in consequence. 
The Whigs carried the State, and Mr. Lincoln, who waa a prominent candidate 
for the National Senate, generously withdrew in favor of Mr. Trumbull, a rival 
candidate, who he knew would receive many Democratic votes. Trumbull wag 
chosen. 

In 1856, Mr. Lincoln took an active part in favor of the Republicans, and he 
was a prominent candidate fbr the Vice-presidency. In 1858, he was a candl- 
dato for the National Senate, in opposition to Stephen A. Douglas. They ably 
canvassed the State t<^ether It was one of the most interastmg and ablo con- 
flicts of oratory ever known in this country. Their speeches were afterward 
published from phonographic reporla. It was generally conceded that Mr. Lin- 
coln was the victor. 

Between 1358 and 1860 Mr. Lincoln made several powerful speeches. In 
May, the latter year, he was nominated for the preaidency of the Bepublic, and 
elected in November. Leading slaveholders made his election a pretext for an 
open rebellion which they had long contemplated; and he was inaugurated Pres- 
ident on the 4th of March, 1861, when insurrection and rebellion had begun in the 
Slave-labor States. Ho met the crisis ciilmly, generously and Qrmly ; and during 
23 
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tlie four years of terrible civil war that enaued, he controlled the helm of the ship 
of State with emineiiC wisdom and ateudiness. At tlie moment when peace tor 
the saved Republic and rest for himself was near, he was mortally wounded by 
a ball from a pistol in the haads of an assassin, at a place of public entertainment 
in Washington city, whither he had been invited. The wound was received on 
the evening of tlie 14th of April, 1S65, and early the neixt morning the victim 
died. The event produced a profound sensation throughout the civihzed world. 
Among the many impressive testimonials of love, esteem and admiration of the 
martyred President that were given, was a gold medal sent from France to his 
widow, for the cost of which forty thousand " French Democrats," as they called 
themselves, made contributions, mostly one sous, eat^h. 



MANY of tha strong men, physically and intellectuaEy, who have appeared 
conapicuously in the annals of our country, have been the children of 
Scotch-Irish parents. Of such lineage was James Buchanan, the fifteenth Presi- 
dent of our Hepublic. He was born at a place called Stony Batter, in Tranltlin 
COanCy, Pennsylvania, on tha Z3d of April, 1791. He was prepared, at home, 
for athnission to Dickinson College, at Carlisle, as a student, where he was grad- 
iiated with high honors at the age of eighteen years. He was admitted to the 
praoiJce of law at the Lancaster bar, in 1B12; and Wward the close of the war 
with Great Britain which was declared that year, he went aa a volunteer soldier 
to the defense of Baltimore, but had no occa^ou for fighting. 

Young Buchanan rose rapidly in his profession and won an extensive and 
lucrative practice. He was always fond of public life. In 1814 lie was elected 
to the Pennsylvania legislature by the Federalists. In 1820 he was sent to 
Congress as a representative of the Lancaster District; and he was kept tliere, 
by raeleotiofl, until 1831. During that long service he was ranked among the 
leading members for ability and industry. During the last two years of hia 
service tliere, he was chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He was appointed 
by President Jackson, in 1831, Americiin minister to the Eussinn Court, where 
ha remained only two years. On his return in 1833, he was chosen by the 
Fennsjlvania Legislature to represent that State in the Kational Congress. 
Twelve years he was a member of the Senate, and was r^arded as the leader of 
the Democratic party in that body. There he ever strenuously opposed all 
a^tation of tbe subject of slavery ; and during his whole pohtical life he was a 
zealous and consistent supporter of the poUcy of the slaveholders. 

In 1845, Mr. Buchanan was called to Uie ca.binet of Pre»dent Polk, as Secre- 
tary of State, and was influential in shaping that officer's policy concerning a 
war with Mexico. From tbe close of Polk's administration until the accession 
of President Pieroe in 1853, he remained in private life. Then be was senl, as 
minister, to Fuglaud. It was during his residence at that court, that a confer- 
enea of American ministers in Europe, held, at his suggestion, at Ostend, issued 
tliat " manifesto " concerning tbe purchase or seizure of Cuba, which forms oae 
of the most disgraceful records in American diplomacy. 

Mr. Buchanan returned home early in 1356, and In July, of that year, he was 
nominated for the chief magistracy of the Republic, by the Democratic party. 
He was elected. His administration was marked by an intense agitation of the 
slavery question, which culminated in civil war in Kansas. Finally, in 1860, 
tlie last year of his torm of oFBce, when Abraliam Lincoln, the nominee of the 
Bepublican party was elected President, leaders of tlie slave interest made 
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earliest preparations for a general insurrecljon and rebellion. It broke out 
fiercely in the winter of 1S60-'61, before the close of Mr, Buolianan's adminis- 
tration. He took no efficient measures to supprees it ; and gladly left tlio gravo 
responaibililies of his office at that perilous hour, for the quiet of pripata life at 
" Wlieattand," his seat near Lancaster, Fennsjivania, where he died on the first 
of June, ISfiS. Mr. Buchanan was never married. In prirale life he was a 
courteous gentlomaQ and an excellent citizen. 



THE sacred ProTerbialist says, "Seest thou aman diligent in his business? be 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men." The truth 
involved in this was illustrated by James Harper, the eldest of four brothers who 
composed the great publishing house of Harper and Urothers, in New Torlt, 
which was in existence dui'ing fifty years previous to his death. 

James Harper was the eldest son of an estimable farmer near Newtown, Long 
Island, where he was bom on the 11th of April, 1795. At the close of 1810, ho 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Paul and Thomas, printers in the city of New York, 
He was "diligent in liis business;" beeamea perfect master of his trade, and won 
the respect and confidence of all who knew' him. Hia next brother, John, 
learned the same business, and the terms of their apprenticeship ended at about 
the same time. By saving the earnings ot overwork, they had, jointly, a few 
hundred dollars, and witli this capital they commenced business on tliau' own 
aecounl, in 1813. James was a strong young man and one oftlie best pressmen 
in the city, John was a very ooirect compositor and proor-reader. Prompt and 
skillful in buaness, they never lacked employment in printing hooks for others. 
It was not long before they be^an to print books for thomselves, and selling 
them to "the trade," as the busmess of retail bookselling is called. Their first 
venture was » reprint uf "Locke on the Understanding," and it was successful. 
Others followed. Their younger brothers, Joseph Wesley and Fletcher, were 
apprenticed to them, and in lime became business partners, under the name of 
Harper and Brothers. Mutual confidence, industiy and application to bu^ness 
made the four as one man. They ranked and a^ted aa equ^ in all things ; end 
mutual agreement was their rule of life in business and in sodal relations. It 
was also an element of power. James was once asked, "Which is Uie 'Harper,' 
and who are the 'Brothers?' " He readied, "Ei^erof us is 'Harper,' and the 
rest are the 'Brothera' " Tills was precisely their practical relationsliip. 

The history of the house of HiH^r and Brothers for a long series of years was 
the history of James Harper, excepting in his private relations. He was reared 
under the direct influence of the Metlrodist Episcopal Church, and of that denomi- 
natioQ he was a life-long and consistent member. In him the religious sentiment 
was a controlling power, yet it was never ostentatiously displayed. In his 
doraestjc relations he was an excellent exemphtr. In the eliurch he was feithfiil 
and generous. In the community in which lie lived he was deservedly held in 
tiie highest esteem.' This fact was shown in 1844, when he was elected Mayor 
of the city of New York by a very large majority, while the party by whom he 
was nominated was in a dedded minority. He had no politioU. ambition, nor a 
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thirst for ofBce; and on that occasion he yielded to the importuniciea of hia 
friends rather tlian to anj suggeeCiona of Lis own inclinations. He filled tlie 
office witli ability aod general satisiaction. 

It waa as the head of the leading publishing house in America that Jamea 
Harper was best and most widely known, and will be cliiefly remembered. He 
dispensed the cdeerful liospllalily of the establishment ; and for each visitor he 
Lad a cheery welcome, a kind word, a pleasant anecdote, some sly wit or telling 
repartee, and a constant flow of good humor, notwithstanding he waa oflen 
plagued with diill and burdensome people.' "He canied the highest principles 
ink) the conduct of business," said a leadir^ newspaper* at the time of his death, 
"and he never willingly gave tlie sanction of his name to unworthy or miaeliiev- 
ous productions in literature. No prospects of gain or popular success could 
tempt him to publish a book which he believed to be iiyunoas to tlie interests 
of society. .... Our national literature will reap Uie benefit of his example in 
this respect aAer hia kindly Gice shall no more be seen in our busy haunts, and 
hia personal traits shall fede away from the memory of anew generation." 

While riding in bis carriage, with his daughter, on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
his vehicle came in collision with another. He was tlirown to the pvement, 
token up in an inseoBtble condition ond carried to St. Luks'a Hospital near by, 
where lie lingered about fifty hours, and then died, on Saturday evening, the 
27tli of March, 1869. His funeral was attended by tlie city authoritiea; the 
great body of the publishers and booksellers of the city, who dosed their places 
of buflinessi a large number of literary men, and a crowd of other friends, and 
hia rdlativea. By none, exoepiang his immediate lamily, was he so sincerely 
nionraed as by the mx hundred men, women and boys employed in the estabhsh- 
ment of Harper and Brothers, for he was like a father to them alL Some had 
been in his employment between forty and fifty years. 



-^^^USTB-IEJLr* SCOTT. 

THE military genius of our countrymen was wonderfully developed during the 
iate civil war. Its most distinguished exemplar previous to that waa Win- 
field Scott, who was bom in Petersburg, Virginia, on the 13th of June, 1186. 
He was a grandson of a Scotch soldier who fought for the Young Pretender on 
tlie field of Ciilloden. 

Young Scott was a student of William and Mary College for two years, where 
he studied law and was admitted to tlie bar at the agoof twenly years. He waa 
a very tall and powerful young man, of fine personal apiiearance. He had a 
taste for the rrdlitary profession, and finding an opportunity to enter the army, 
lie procured the commission of captain of artillery. After recruiting a company 
he reported to General Wilkinson, at Baton Bouge, Loui»ana. After Wilkin.'<on 
left the command tliere, Captain Scott freely expressed what was generally 
believed, that his late commander was implicated with Aaron Burr in a con- 
spiracy against the Union.' For this he was auapended fl^ini rank and pay for a 
year, by recommendation of a court martial. During Uiat time he studied the 

e«tBbli^ii»nt bfltween you." "* John/^ said Mr. Harper ^food Einmoreilly, '^ aUends lo the finonns ; 
Wesley til llw oorrespondeiifw ^ FT^lcbeF to the g«n^nl Inigainiiig with Biithora nnd etlr«n; aud— 
flout von tell mylwrly." lie said, lowstin; the (one or his noloe— " 1 euletluin Ihe bores." 

S. The Jfes Yart Daily TriiauB, March 99, 1809. 

3. gnp^sSUS. 
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niQitary ait diligently; and when, in. June, 1812, war was declared by our gov- 
ernment against Great Britain, he was appointed a iieutenant-colonel. 

After the gallant Captain Wool was disabled bj wounds at tlie battle of 
Queenaton, Scott look commaDd there, and ^rst won and tben lost the Seld. He 
was made a prisoner, with a greater part of the Brmy; and hia personal courage 
and kindness of heart saved a number of bis fellow soldiwis, who were natives of 
Ireland, from the vengeance of the British government 

8co was exchanged in January, 1313, and Joined General Dearborn on the 
r as hia adjutant. He was very active in the capture of Fort Geoi^e, 

wh h pulled down the British flag. He served with Wilkinson several 
m n hs, and was comraiasioned a br^dier general in March, 1814 Duriog that 
yea as the hero of many gallant exploits, under General Brown, on the 

■*J g- frontier, where he was twice seriously wounded. For his gallant con- 
A he battle of iSiagara, be was brevetted a major-g^eral, and received a, 

go d dal from Cougreaa. After the war he went tfl Europe in the service of 
h g nment and for the restoration of hia health. He returned In ISIS, and 
was soon afterward married to Miss Mayo of Richmond, Viri^nia. For several 
years afterward there were no miUtary movements of much importance. 

In 1832, General Scott ied in the Black Hawk war, and then went to Charlea- 
ton to look after the insurrectionary movements of eert^n Southern politidans. 
lie was conspicuous in hostilities with tlie Southern Indians. Afterward he was 
a good peacemaker when the rebeilion in Canada and troubles on the eastern 
frontier threatened his country with hostile relations with Great Britain. In 
1838 he had charge of the removal of the Chwokees to new lands west of the 



General Scott waa presented as the Whig candidate for Uie Presidency, in 
1840, but he declined in lavor of General Harrison. On the death of General 
Macomb the following year, he was appointed general-in-ehief of the armies of 
the Repuhlie, and as such, he conducted mUitary affairs in tlie war with Mexico, 
in which he was conspicuously engird. He was at the head of the vietorioijs 
American army when it entered the city of Mexico in biumph in Sepleniber, 
1847. He was highly hornwed by Congress and the people, for his conduct in 
that war. In 1852, he was noraint^d for the Presidency, but was defeated. 
In 1855, he was brevetted lieuCenantgeneral, lo take rank from 1847, the close 
of bis services in Mexico, 

When the leaders of the slave inieveat had resolved on rebellion, every induce- 
ment was held out to Gieneral Scott, as a Tirg^nian, (k> espouse their cause. He 
Tejeoled all, and did all in his power first to avert the rebellion, and afterward to 
crush it. But his infirmiljes were too great to allow him to act efficiently, and 
be resigned his position as the chief of the army, in the autumn of 1861, when 
he made a voyage Ifl Europe and a bri^ stay there. He lived to aee the war 
end and the authority of the government vmdlcated. His diaracter was un- 
stained. His honor waa perfect Hia career was brilliant and untaraislied. 
His patriotism was pure and eiralted. At the time when he lefi the command 
of the army, he was regarded as one of the grealaat military men of tJio age. 
His phyfflii powers gradually declined, and on the 29th of May, 1866, he died 

at West Point, on (he Hudaou, near the Military Academy, ^ the age of eight/ 
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JOHN E1L.I,IS 'VS^OOL. 

NO man erer liad a purer record of hia public life than Major General John 
Eltia Wool, who held a commission in the regular army of tlie Kcpublio for 
tlie period of fiftj-aeven yeara. Tifty-tbree of those years he was in active ser- 

Oeneral Wool was the son of a soldier of the EeTolution, and was bom tn the 
village of Newburgh, on the Hudson River, in the year 1783. On the death of 
Ills father, wtien he waa only four years of age, he went to live with his grand- 
father, in Rensselaer County, N. T., where he received a common school educa- 
tion. At the i^e of twelve years he was taken from school and apprenticed as 
cleric to a merdiant, in Troy. At the age of eighteen years he opened a book- 
store in that place. A fire swept away all hia worltlly goods, and he commenced 
the study of law. War with Great Britain commenced aooij afterward. In the 
spring of I8I2, before it was declared, he waa commissioned a captain in th^ 
'Thirteenth Regiment of Inlantry. In September following, his regiment, under 
Beutepant Colonel Chrystie, was ordered to the Niagara frontier, end there, in 
the battle at Queenston, the following montli, lie performed gallant Berviue a» 
leader of the troops after Colonel Tan Eensselaer was disabled by a wound. 
Captain Wool w^ shot through both thighs, but fought on until a superior ofBcer 
took command. For bis gallant conduct there, he was promoted to Major in the 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, in the spring of 1813. For bravery and ekill at and near 
PlattsbuT^ in September, 1814, he was promoted to lieutenant Colonel in De- 
cember. 

At Ihe close of the war, Lieutenant Colonel Wool was retained in the army. 
When peace was declared, he obtained a furlough for a fortnight, during which, 
time he was married to a charming young woman, who survived Inm after a 
wedlock of more than fifty-three years. That was the only fiirloi^h he ever 
asked for, during his long milititry service. 

In September, 1816, he waa appointed inspector-general ol division ; and in 
1821, inspector-general of the Army of the United States, with the rank of 
Colonel. Five years laler he was maiJe Brigadier Grcneral by brevet, "for ten 
years' Mthful, eervice." He waa a thorough disciplinarian ; sleepless in vigi- 
laoee, and always one of the most trusted officers in the service. His reports 
were always models of their kind. 

In 1832, General Wool waa sent to Europe to collect information connected 
with military science. He received great attention, especially in Prance, where' 
he formed ooe of the suiteof King Loijis Philippe in a grand review of 10,009 
men. In November, the same year, he accompanied the King of Belgiom in a 
review of 1 00,000 men, and was in Antwerp during ils siege. On his return, 
and when diKeuMes with Prance were anHeipated, be made a thorough inspec- 
tion of our sea-coast defences. In 1836, he asasted in meaanres for removing 
tlie Cherokee Indiana from Geor^a, and displayed in that bnsioess the higher' 
traits of a soldier and statesman. Two years later, when trouble was anticipated 
on account of inBurre<4ion in Canada, he vms sent to the then wilds of Maine t*' 
look after the border defenses. 

In the war with Mexico, General Wool's services sa a tactician were of great 
value. He drilled a large portion of the volunteers, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in securing victory at Buena Viala. For his gallant conduct in that war 
he was breveted a M^orGeneraL His grateflil countrymen bestowed upon him 
many tokens of their approval and regard. 

Toward the close ori8&3, when fillibuBtering eapeditiona were fitted oat on 
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the 'WeatBrQ coasl, General Wool was appointed to the command of the Depart- 
ment of Sie Fucijk. It waa a. laborioua and delicate truat, involving some inter- 
national questions, and dealings wicli Indian tribes. He {>erfbrnied the complex 
duties of his station with wonderful enei^, wisdom and skill In the spring of 
1355 he made a tour of inspection in the Territories of Oregon and Washington, 
and afterward was efttcient in ending hoaliliries between the white people and 
the Indians in that re^on. He was soon afterward appointed to the Gommand 
of the Eastern D/^artmenl, which comprised the whole country eastward of the 
Mississippi Riser. He was engaged in the quiet routine of his duties as such, 
with his head-qnarters at his home in Troy, when the great Civil War broke out 
With his wonted energy lie warned and intreated the national government tj> 
use its powers id crushing tbe rebellion in the bud. When the blow was strnck, 
lie put ibrth all bis enei^ies in his Department ; and it is conceded that to <ien- 
eral Wool, more than to any other man, tbe country is indebted for tbe salvation 
of its capital tVom seizure by the insui^nts. He did excellent service early in 
the war tliat ensued, and in 1863 be retired to private life. He had been com- 
missioned a full Major General in tbe Army of the Republic, the year before. 

General Wool died at his residence in 'n^y early on the momitig of the lOth 
of November, in tbe eigbty-seoond year of his age. The General-in-chief of Uie 
Army ordered public honors to be paid to the memoiy of the deceased soldier j 
and on the 13th he was buried with military honors. In accordance with )ii; 
request, tlie bands played the air at " Home, Sweet Home," as tlie funeral pro. 
eesaion moved. It was estimated that full fitly thousand persons were in tbe 
Streets. General Wool was greatly esteemed by the inhabitants of Troy, who 
^□cerely mourned his deatli. 



J OR many years the oldest living officer in the service of the United Stnte!\ 
and whose commission was ^ven in the Inst century, was Charles Stewart, 
one of the prominent American heroes of the war with England in 1812-'16. 
Hia parents were natives of Ireland. His father was a mariner in the merchant 
service, and oame to America at an early age. His son Charles was bom in tbe 
city of PhDadelphia on the asth of July, 1778. He was the youngest of eight 
children, and lost his father when ho was only ten years old. At the age of 
thirteen years be entered the merchant service as a cabin-boy, and gradually 
rose to the office of captain. His home was on the ocean, and his pursuit was 
delightful to him. In March, 1793, when his government was strengthening ila 
naval ibrco in anticipation of hostilities with France, be was commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, and made bis first cruise under Commodore Barney. 
In the year 1800 he was appointed to the command of tlie armed schooner .&- 
perimerd. In.the early autumn of that year, he fought and captured the French 
scbooner Two Friends, after an action of ten minatea, without incurring loss on 
hia part He was conspicuous in the war with Tripoli, and was greatly beloved 
by Decatur for bis services there and big generous friendship ever afterward. 

In the month of May, 1804, Lieutenant Stewart was promoted to Master- 
Commandant, and to that of Captain, in 1800. Durii^; that and the following 
year, he was employed in the construction of gun-boats. In 1812, be was ap- 
pointed to the command of the fHgate OonstUMtioa, with whicti he achieved 
great victories for his country and won immortal honors for himself. He was 
with her in Hampton Roads early in 1813, when, by skillful management, he 
^uded tlie enemy, and took bis ship safely Xa !Sorfolk. He was always a skillful 
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sailor, and whou he was too weak to ^ht, be .roBnaeed to retreat or Sec in 
safety. His great victory over tlie Briljsli frigates Oyane niid Lei/astt, in one 
engagemcut, early iu 1S15, was consictered a most valisnt exploit by both na- 
tions, aod bis couDtrymen lavisbed honors upon him when he returned alter 
peace had teen proclidmed. The autliorities of Hew York gave him tlie freedom 
of tlie city, in b. gold box, and tendered to him and his oMcers tlie hospitalities 
of a public banquet. Penosylvania, gave him thimks and a gold-hilted award ; 
and Congress voted liim thanks and a gold medal. His exploits and thai of his 
sliip beoanie the theme for oratory and son^; and slie, always a "lucky" vessel, 
was called "Old Ironsides;" a name by which her brave commanderwaa known 
in later years. The Constiluiioa is ynt (1869) in Uie public service, as a school- 
After the war, Commodore Stewart was placed in command of the FrankUn, 
14, wMeh conveyed the Honorable Eichard Rush, American Minister, to Eng- 
land, and then cruised with a squadron in the Mediterranean Sea. He was after- 
ward in command of the Pacific squadron. After bis xoturn, Stewart was con- 
stantly employed in active service, afloat and ashore, until the brealiing out of 
the late Civil War, when he rethwl to his boautifiil estate on the banks of the 
Delaware, near Bordeutown, New Jersey. Tliere the wriler visited him a few 
days after the battle of Gettysburg, in July, 186.^, end listened with gi'eat in- 
terest to hia fluent speech in the recital of some of the most stirring incidents in 
his long and eventful life. He was then eighty-five years of age, but was a 
hale, compactly-built and active man, with mental powers veiy little abated. 
Under the new arrangement of official titles in the navy, he was bearing that 
of Viee- Admiral. We left him with a feeling similar to that expressed by an 
anonymous poet, who wrote, 



he tar 1^ 



frce'fion 



A Inif be vslsumg imae, tnil n louL free fit 
You^ find in tlie ben, fcharks Btewnit 



Itear-Admiral Stewart died al his residence near Bordentown, on Sunday, 
th8]9th of Noveraljer, 1869, in the ninety-second year of his age. In his 
native city (Philadelphia) imposing fhneral honors were awarded him. His 
body lay in state in Independence Hall, and thousands of dtizens looked for the 
last time on the face of the hero. For five hours there was a continued sti'eam 
of persona passing the casket in which Hie body lay. There was an immense 
funeral procession — naval, milila:^, and civic ; the city was draped in mourning, 
sad minute guns were fired. 
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AITOTABLB moral phenomenon in the world's history appoarea toward the 
dosB of 1869. It was public homage paid by royalty to a private citizen 
because of liis practical sympathy with tlie poor of liis race. The oocadon was 
the funeral of George Peabody, a London banker of American birth. 

Mr. Peabocly mas bom in Danvers, Massachusetts, on the 18th of February, 
1T95. Hia parents were poor and obscure, and in hia childhood he often felt 
the pinchii^a of poverty. They were unable iX) furnish Iiim with more than the 
rudimenta of au English edueaHon in a common school, from wliich he was 
taken, at the age of eleven years, and apprenticed to a grocer in his native town 
as clerk. So he began the battle of life, in which he was ever afterward eelf- 
Bustained. 

The lad was feithful in all things ; and for more than three years he was the 
esteemed servant of the grocer. Then he went to Thetforfl, in Vermont, ia live 
with hia grand&ther. There he remained until lie was sixteen years of age, 
when he became a clerk in the store of his elder brother, a mercliant in New- 
buryport^ Massachusetts. Not long afterward his brother's store waa burnt, and 
the lad was invited by his patemsd uncle, a merchant in Qeoi^town, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to reside with him, as clerk. He went to Georgetown just 
before the war of 1812 waa kindled. His uncle was then heavily involved in 
debt, and while struggling for relief his bnsiness was carried on in the name of 
his young nephew. But the business did not prosper. The war had a depress- 
ing effect upon trade. Debts increased rather than diminished; and young 
Peabody waa aatisfled that if he remained in the business relations he had 
assumed, he would be morally responsible for tlie debts of the concern contracted 
in his nama. So, in 1814, he withdrew from it. Meanwhile he had served in 
the District militia as a volunteer, although exempted from military duty; and 
he performed patriotic service in defense of the Naljonal capital at the time when 
the BritLsli invaded and ravaged it. 

At the close of the war, Elisha Biggs, of Georgetown, who had been impressed 
■with the honesty, industiy and business ability of young Peabody, proposed to 
enter into partnership with him in the business of draper. It was done. Mr. 
Riggs furnished the capital, and the Junior partner conducted the business. Then 
it was, at the age of nineteen years, that Georjce Peabody entered legitimately 
into business for himself and b^an his wonderfMly prosperous career. 

The business of Eiggs &, Peabody was very successful, and in 1815 they 
transferred it to Baltimore, where they had a larger field. There Mr, Peabody 
continued to be the chief conductor of the business. His ability was so marked 
tliat he soon took highest rank in tlie business worid, and the house stoadily 
increased in wealth. In the course of the six years suoceedhig their removal to 
Baltimore, Riggs & Peabody established branches of their house in Philadeipiiia 
and New York, and had a proQtabie business in each of the three leading cities 
of the Union. 
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In 1829, Mr. Riggs retired from t!ie businesa, and Mr, Peabody, then thirty- 
fcmr years of age, became in name, as he always had been in fact, the head of 
the house, and the firm eaaumecl the title of Peabody, Rigga i. Company. Dur- 
ing several succeeding years, Mr. Peabody visited England annually, in conneo 
tion with the business of hia liouse ; and on several of these occasions he was 
intrusted with financial n^^otialjons lor the State of Maryland. These negotia- 
tions were invariably conducted with success. 

In 1837, Mr. Peabody became a permanent resident of London, but continued 
liis oonaection with the American house until 1343, Then he withdrew from it, 
and establislied a comroiaMon agency and banking-house in the British metrop- 
olis. At that time Mr, Peabodj's ibrtune was comparatively moderate in bulk. 
It did not exceed, it is said, one hundred thousand dollars. But trora that time 
it increased rapidly and very soon it became " princely." 

Mr. Peabody devoted himself chiefly ic dealing in American securities. The 
time when he b^an that business was inauspicious, for American credit had not 
yet recovered from the efteciB of the hurticane of financial disaster which had 
swept over the land in 1837, and the dishonest course of the politimans in some 
States, wlio had caused the repudiation of the public debt of those States. But 
Mr. Peabody, sagacious, bold and patriotic, did not shrink from evident danger ; 
and in his succeBsfuI elforta to sustain the character of his native coantr;, be 
performed eminent public service. He staked a greater portion of his fortune . 
in the purchase of American securities; and this practical display of his confi- 
dence in tbem had a wonderfiil eff'ed He was known in financial circles as a 
sagacious, prudent, honorable, and incorruptible roan, whose judgment seldom 
erred ; and by his own confidence in American State bonds, he inspired con- 
fidence ia others, who followed his example. Through his influence the State 
of Maryland oijtained a loan when no one was willing to t«ueh American State 
securities; and on several occa^ons he sustained the credit of tliat common- 
wealth by making large advances K meet the interest on its foreign debt. His 
services in behalf of that State were gratefiiUy acknowledged and compensation 
was offered, but he steadily refused to accept it. 

Mr. Peabody had been known to a few, through life, as a liberal man, who in 
ft quiet way entertained his friends generously and extended aid to the deserv- 
ing. But it was not until 1851, when his fortune began to be counted by mill- 
ions, that he commenced a new system of hospitality which gave him wide 
notoriety. He then began inviting to dinner every person who brought a letter 
of credit to his liouse, and showing particular attention to them in other ways. 
In this way he entertained thousands of his eountjymen during the ten succeed- 
ing years that he took an active interest in the business of his house. Hia 
method was unostentatious. A day or two after a stranger's arrival he would 
leeeive a polit« note inviting him to dinner, at the " Star and Garter," or an en- 
tertainment at Hampton Court, or a pleasure excursion on the Thames, or aa 
"■At Home " at Club Chambers. 

Mr. Peabody had no ftiwne of his own, in Its best sense, for he was never mar- 
ried. Soon alter he made Iiondon his permanent residence, he wus so much 
pleased with a young American woman who was visiting friends in that city, 
that he offered her his heart, hand, and fortune. They were eecepted by her, 
notwithstanding she was already engaged to another. She repented, and told 
him IVankly that she could not love him. At the same time he was informed of 
her previous engagement. He rebuked her for her inanoerlty, broke olf the 
engagement, and lived a badiclor. 

Mr. Peabody's generous hospitality brought more than ati equivalent, pecu- 
niarily, to his business house. During the last ten yeara of active life in the 
firm, the valuation of American letters of credit directed to his establishment 
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incveaaed twenly-fold. It waa a proof that generosity ia a good inveatcneat, 
even pecuniarily: and Americans j'et proSt by it. Other leading flrmH in tlie 
same busineaa felt compelled, la self-iiefenae, to follow Mr. Peabody'a example ; 
and Americana now find, on presenting tlieir letters of credit to Chose houses, 
not only tlieir money, but a hospitable social welcome entirely unknown before 
Mr. Peabody set the exaiuple. 

It waa as late as the aummer of 1851, when Mr. Peabody had been a banker 
of eRiinence in London for several years, that he flrat gained social notoriety and 
recognition from the privileged clasa in England. Up to tliat time he bad never 
been introduced at Court, and, of course, was not admitted into what is known 
as "society." Ha had never been a member of any of the aristocratic English 
clubs; and at one of them he was a black-balled candidate. But a circumstance 
occurred at that time which caused him to be mnch talked aboat, praised and 
admired. It was his patriotism and generosity in the matter of the American 
Oomaiiaaoners to the International Crystal Palace Elhibition. The Commis- 
sioners of other nations had been funii^ed with ample means to allow them to 
maintain the repntation of their res^iecdve countries, while those trom the United 
States arrived m London without any appropriation by their government^ and 
some of them without means sufBcient for tlieir m^ntenance there. So meagre 
in arrangements was the appearance of the department allotted to the United 
States, that tlie British press began to ridicule it, and ever; American in Loudon 
felt asliamed of it. George Peabody keenly felt the meanness of his rich native 
country in Buffering itself to be so represented or rather unrepresented; and lie 
generously placed ten thousand dolkra of his private funds at the disposal of 
the American Oommissioners, to enable them to fit up their department in the 
moat creditable manner. 

It was on the 4th of July of that memorable year in tlie life of Mr. Peabody, 
that he gave an international dinner party at Willis' Booms which set all Eng- 
land wondering because of the lavish expenditure and the character of the 
English gooats. Mr. Peabody well knew tlie social difficulties in Ih w 
success, and took wise measures to meet and overcome them. H eo ted 
Abbot Lawrence, the American minister, who not only approved, b d h 

subject before the Duke ofWellington, then the leader of "soeie to 

royalty itself. That venerable dignitary waa pleased with tlie idea a d p d 

to accept Mr. Peabody's invitation when it should be received, and 
the matter to his noble friends. The question of success was d 

Everybody miglit go where the Duke of Wellington led, snd eve bod 
was invited made it a point tn t>e there, if possible. The atlbir was a magoihi.ent 
one in every particular. Lablache, Alboni. and Gria, then in London, lent the 
oharro of their voices to the muaic. Tlie feast was richer in variety and excel- 
lence of dishes than any Eoman Emperor ever dreamed of "Ducheases," wrote 
an eye-witness, "wallaed with the Governors of American Stales, and members 
of Parliament ilirted witli Massachuaetls belles, long past the small hours of the 
niglit; newspapers chronicled the ' wonderful success ' of the rich American's 
baottnet ; and on the morning of July 5, George Peabody's name was in the 
mouths of half the kingdom." In the eyes of Englishmen he was now worthy 
of great respeci 

•The town of Danvers, Mr. Peabody's birthplace, waa Incorporated on the 16th 
of June, in the year 1G52. On the two hundredth anniversary of that event, 
the inhabitants of the town celebrated it. Among those invited W tlie festival, 
was Mr Peabody. In his reply lie expressed his regret tliat cireumstanees 
would prevent his participation with them, in person, in the pleasures of the 
oooasion. Ke Bent to the committee a sentiment, inclosed in a note which was 
not to be opened until Mr. Peabody's name should bo CBllod in due course at the 
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IS called. The 

enrelope of hia cote was opened, and Che following seuCimeuc was found in- 
(dosed ; " Education — A debt due from the present to future generations." Then 
followed the words — "In acknowledgment of Uie payinent oC that debt by the 
generation Uiat preceded me, iu my native town of Danrers, and to aid in its 
prompt tiitiire dtscharge, I give to tlie inhabitanta of tltat town the sum of 
tvMiiy OuMsmui deUara Uot the promotion of knowledge end morality among 

Tliia was the be^nning of Mr. Peabody's munifioent ^fts for public purposes, 
if we except a donation of ten thotisatid iloUara lo the first Qrinnell Expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin in 1850. Healterwarda added other sums to this 
generous giib to his native town, ivhidi swelled the or^intd donation to more 
than two Jitmdred tlum^nd dtiUars. That l»i^ aura hea been devoted to the 
ioundjng of a literary institution bearing his mune, a library, and a lyceum. 

This sympathetic chaimel of communication with his native country awakened 
in Mr. Peabody a strong dears to visit it That desire was gratified in 1851, 
when he came to the United States and remaned nearly a year. Soon after liia 
arrival he gave to the city of Baltimore, in which the solid foundations of his 
fortune were laid, the sum of Ihree lamdr&i Bionaomd dollars for tlie founding of 
an institution of learniuK in that raty, with the adjuncts of a library, lectures, 
and a gallery of art. He afterward added two hjin^red thousand doSars to that 
sum. In 1866, he gave to the institution fine hatidred Uiousarid dollars more ; 
and during his last visit to this country (in September, 1869,) be added to the 
large sum Jour himdred thousand doUtirs. The total amount of the munllicent 
endowment of the Peabody Institute of Baltimore is one million, Jour kimdnd 
thciisand dollars. 

On his return to London in 1858, Mr. Peabody eet about maturing a plan for 
benefiting the poor of that (uty which had occupied his mind, in indefinite shape, 
for a long IJme. A sense of gratitude for his success in England impelled him 
to do this. The metliod to be employed raised a question not easily answered, 
for benevolence unwisely exercised is often an injury to society. He called in 
consultation several tViends, among them C. M. Sampson, ^r James Emerson 
Tennant, (who died in 1868,) his partner, (J. S. Moi^n.) and the Bight Bev- 
erend Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio. It was finally concluded that the most feasible 
and efflraent plan for the substantial benefit of the deserving poor would be the 
erection of dwellings wherein indigent families might find (vmfortable homes, at 
a very small rent. For tliis pui^ose Mr. Peabody first appropriated setien him- 
dred and fifty ffiottsand dollars. He chose trustees for llie management of the 
fUnd in the way he designed. Among them were Charles Francis Adams, then 
American minister at the British Court, Lord Stanley (now Earl of Iierbj,) and 
other men of note. In a letter addressed to these trustees, dated " London, 
March 12, 18G2," ho stud, after explaining his motives for the generous act, "My 
object being to ameliorate the condition of tlie poor and needy of this great 
metropolis, I take pleasure in apprising you that I have determined to transfer 
to yon the amn of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, which now 
stands available for this purpose on tlie books of Messrs. George Peabody and 
Company, as you will see by the accompanying correspondence." 

This gitl for so noble a purpose deeply stirr^ the hearts of the English peojJe 
and awakened their most profound gratitude. The British Queen, touched by 
the act, wrote to Mr. Peabody a most gracefiil autograph letter, in acknowledg- 
ment of her appreciation ot bis liberality ; and she afterward presented to him 
her portrait painted on ivory aud iramed with gold and precious gems, at a cost 
of twenty-five thousand doHara. 
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The buildings (four of immenae size, one in each of Ihe poorest quarters of 
London,) were erected at a cost, moludeci tbe ground, of one milliim, two kundreil 
and ihirty-seven ihoasand ddlars, for wbich Mr. Peabody provided. That mu- 
nificent sum waa afterward swelled by his additionfd pfis to nearly two milMon 
doUca-s. The princely donor lived to see many of the poor ettjoyiiig the blessings 
of liis bounty, and to reap the reward of that satis^tion which a conaciousnesa 
of well-doing always bestows. It is said that on ooe occasion he vi^ted, in 
disguise, the dwellings his muniflcence had created, to see for himself whether 
Uiose iu chai^ were properly attending to their duties. He casually asked tlie 
wife of tiie superintendent, the name of tiie babe in her arms. "Geoi^ Pea- 
body," she answered. He made the infant a present, which the mother intui- 
tively interpreted correctly, and announced to her neighbors that tiieir great 
benefactor was among tliem. Mr.' Peabody was glad to take refuge in a cab 
from the shower of their benedictions. 

Mr. Peabody agtun visited his native country in 18GG, and remained nearly a 
year. During that time he scattered gifts with a prodigal hand. lie appropri- 
ated tiie sum of one miUiion, five hundred iltmisand do&ra for the estabhrfiment 
of a fund for the promotion of education in the States in which rebellion had 
existed, and which had been devastated by the war for its suppression. He 
^pointed trustees for the government of the fund, composed of distit^uished 
citlaens of Northern and Southern States. It was stipulated that the fund sliould 
be used for tha benefit of all who.mip:ht seek it, without distinction of race or 
color. This generous act created the liveliest feelings of gratitude in the hearts 
of Wie American people, and was regtuiJed as a forerunner of restored intellectual 
and moral friendsliip between the alienated people of the Union. This feehng 
W*9 manifested at the meeting of the trustees in Washington City, for oi^niza- 
tion. When the business was concluded, the venerable Bishop Mollvaine pro- 
posed that all present should unite in prayer for the blesMog of God upon the 
enterprise, when all knelt there — men of all sections, parses, and creeds — and 
implored the fiivors of Heaven upon the work before them. Our national legis- 
lature testified its appreciation of Mr. Peabody's generoaityby voting him thanks 
and a gold medal ; and one of our most pleasing authors wrote, at the time^ 
"All the good uncles in all the old comedies who ever came home from India 
and gave their blessing and endless laca of rupees to Angelina and Alphonao, 
are outdone by Mr. Geoi^e Peabody. It is impossible not 1o believe that he 
lives in the Green Vaults of Dresden — tiie GrOne Gewolbe in which the most 
costly and wonderful treasures of every kind lie heaped ia gorgeous proftiaion. 
He is Fortunatas redivivus. He is the lucky heir who has always a handful of 
gold in his purse. There is no bottom to it. He is Jack Homer, who pulls out 

agricultural college or a scientiflc school ; now it is a superb banquet; now it is 
a charity fund — but always it is sparkling and welcome. No rich man ever 
turned his wealth to such popular account Vliatever he does is splendidly 
done. All the details conform to the greatness of the general plan. Thus tlie 
first meetii^ of the trustees of the Southei'n Educational Fund was a shining 
event. Sumptuous rooms at a fine hotel were provided by the thoughtful 
Croesus. Boxes at the opera were added lor the pleasure of the tailing trustees. 
Private dinners and elegant parties awaited them on every hand ; and a mag- 
nificent banquet, prepared under the special direction of the Lord of the Green 
Vault himself crowned the benevolent labors and tlie bright festivities of the 

In addition to this more conspicuous gift during his stay in this country in 
1866, Mr. Peabody presented twenty-five Otoniand dollars to the Phillips Academy 
at Andover ; fifteen thousand dollars to the Newburyport Library ; one hmtdreil 
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ihtivsand doUars for building a ctmrcli in Georgokjwn, Mflasachusctts, flU'J siarfccn 
tkonsaiid dollars to a, librar; in the same town; to tlie Essex Institute at Salem, 
o«e hundred and forty thousand dallms; to the library at Thetfoi'd, Vermont, ^»;« 
ihoufanii doUars ; to the Massachnaetts Historical Sotuetj, Iwettly thousand dok 
tars; to the Peabody Institute of Arcliteology, connected with Harvard Univer- 
BJtff at Cambridge, one Imndred and Jifli/ Stonsand dollars ; to found a geological 
branch in Yale College, at New Haven, one hti/adfred and J^ Ihouaand do&irs; 
to tlie Maryland Historical Sodet;, iiDealy Uiotisand dollars; to Kenyou College, 
Ohio, tuKnty-fiee Oiouaand doJicwa,; and for a library in Georgetown, Dittriot of 
Columbia, fijieen ^ousand dollars. These gilfei, together wifh additions to the 
tlinds already appropriated (br public purposes in this country, amounted, in the 
aggregate, to considerably oyer three and a lialf ntiStun dollars. He also distrib- 
ute one JnilHonfiiie kundred ihoueand dollars among his relatives in this country. 
He also appropriated a sufficient sum for building a church in memory of his 
mother, at South Danvers ; and he aolicited a place for his own grave in the 
beautiflil " Harmony Grove " Cemetery, near his birthplace, where tlie reraains 
of many of his kindred are buiied. 

On the 9th of June, 1869, Mr. Peabody again arrived in the United States. 
It was his last visit, and his stay was not long. He lefl, as a memorial of il, 
onbther miton doUars for the Southern Educational Fund, which he presented 
on the 3d of July. His health was so feeble and his age so advanced, that he 
ftlt that Ills life was near its close. He had hoped foe benefit from the sea- 
voyage, but it was denied. On the 30th of September he sailed for England, 
and a fe«r weeks after he arrived in London, he died. That event occurred at 
iha mansion of Sir Curtis Larapaoti, (hia readenoe,) on Eaton Square, on the 
Dight of the 6th of November, 1869, when he was within a little more than three 
moutlis of the age of seventy-five years. Hia death produced a feeling of sorrow 
in both hemiB{rfiereB, for his benefactions had endeared him to mankind. Only 
a few days before his death he added to the " Peabody Fund " for the benefit of 
tlie London poor, seven hmtdred ond fifty Otousand doUairs. 

On his departure from England for the last time, Mr, Peabody received a letter 
from the Queen, expressing a strong desire to see him, and requesting him to 
inform her of hia return. Immediately after his arrival, he communicated the 
lact to Her Majesty, and received an invitation irom her to spend a day at 
Windsor on her return. But increasing illness prevented him. When the 
Queen heard of il, she proposed to visit him, but he died before her arrival. 
Her sorrow was heartfelt ; and she soug^it to honor the dead by ordering publio 
fiineral ceremonies over his remains in Westminster Abbey, where those of the 
great and honored of the realm lie buried ; and by directing hia body to be con- 
veyed to his native land in a British ship of war. 

Tlie order of the Queen concerning Uie ftmeral of Mr. Peabody was carried 
out on' Friday afternoon, November 1 2th. An eye-witness wrote of it as fol- 
lows: "The funeral procession formed at the mansion of Sir Curtis Lampson, in 
Eaton Square, the residence of the deceased. It consisted of a hearse and five 
mourning coaches. Among the moomefB were General C Grey, Her M^esty'a 
Private Secretary, representing the Queen ; Mr. Motley, the Minister of the Uni- 
ted Statea ; Benjamin Moran, Seoretaiy of the American Legation ; Freeman H. 
Morse, American Consul at London; Russell Stui^is, Jr., and J. S. Morgan. 
Following the procesMon were the carriages of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
Sir Curtis Lampson, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, the High Sher- 
iffs of London and of tho counties of Middlesex and Surrey, the Duchess of Som- 
erset^ the Marquis of Townshend, Lady Franklin, Miss Bardett Coiitts, and many 
others. The funeral cortege passed slowly through the streets, wiiich were lined 
with silent crowds of spectators, to Westminster Abbey. The venerable struc- 
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ture was flUed wUli people who liad been Hdmitted by tickets, end were ell 
dressed ia mourning. Tlie choir was hung with blaek; and tha somber appear- 
atic« of Ihe interior was only relieved by the richly decorated robes of the Lord 
Mayors and SherifiS. Standing near the Sacrarivm, as llie body was brought 
In. were Mr. GladstoDS, Lord Clarendon, the Dean of St. Paul's, the Bar. Thomas 
Binney, (a Dissenting minister,) Dr. George Edward Day, and Mr, John Bright. 
A flood of sunshine poured IJirough the windows of the ehoic at the moment 
the procession eutered the building. The coSiii, which was placed on a bier at 
the end of the choir, was plain and unorasmented, and covered with black cloth. 
On the lid was a brass plate, with an inscription giving simply the name of tbo 
deceased, and the place and date of his birth and death. The Lesson was read 
.by the archdeacon of Westminster. 

" As soon as tha ceremony within the church was over, the procession formed 
again, and advanced to a spot near the western entrance, where a temporary 
grave had been prepared and an excavation two or three leet deep had been 
made. The sides of the grave were lined with black drapery. Here tlie body 
vfas deposited, and will remain until it is transported to America, lord John 
Thynne read the remainder of the burial service at the head of Ihe grave. On 
the riglit stood the mourners, including tlie American Minister ; and on the left 
were General Grey, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Clarendon, the Lord Mayor, llie High 
Slieritfe, and the clergy of Westminster and St. Paul's. The solemnity of tlie 
Oeeaaion was profoundly felt by tJie vast assemblage. After the coffin was low- 
ered into tlie grave, a aoral cross waa placed upon it. The people then passed 
around the eolBn and took a last look at the features of the deceased. The 
Brltisli government will dispatch the remains of M.T, Peabody to America In the 
ship MinoTch." 

On Sunday, November lith, the Bishop of London preached Mr. Peabody's 
funeral sermon, in Weatmmater Abbey. It had been previously announced, and 
tliB immense buildhig, still hung with blaek drapery, was crowded widi people, 
who exhibited much emotion while listening to the prelate's touching eulogy of 
tlie deceased philanthropist, "No unlitled commoner," he said, "ever drew 
around hia grave so lac^ a concourse of sincere mourners, as George Peabody. 
The reason was that tlirough a long life he had labored for others, ei^pecially for 
the poor. Simple in his habits, and unambitious of rank or power, he found hia 
enjoyment in munifloenoe. It was his boslness to gather wealtli, and his joy to 
"give it away. His name will be the heritage of two great nations, and would 
form anotlier strand of the cord binding England and America." 
, Mr. Peabody was honored by public testimonials of respect and veneration 
while he lived, as well as since his death. The Queen's letter and portrait, and 
the thanks and gold medal of Congress, have been mentioned. The corporation 
of London gave him the frewlora of the city in a gold boJi: ; and a gold snuff- 
box: was presented to him by the Fishmongers' Assodstion of London. Mr. 
Story, an American sculptor, had made a fine statue of him, by order of the city 
of London, which was unveiled at a meeting of which the Prince of Wales was 
chairman. And before his death, Rome, whose cliarities had felt the warmth of 
his benefactions, proposed, by order of the Pope, to erect a statue of him in the 
Eternal City. Queen Victoria's letter and portrail, the gold boxes and medal, 
and other valuable gifts to Mr. Peabody, are now depoated in the Peabody In- 
stitute at South Danvers. They are kept in a strong safe, which is guarded 
day and night by a watchful sentinel 

In person Mr. Peabody was tall, not very graceful, a little stooping, with 
broad shonlders luid brawny limbs. In his dingy counting-room on "Throg- 
morten street, or upon 'Change, he was slow in movement, and very deliberate 
in spueelL His attire was neat; his address and manner rather cold and formal. 
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